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Plato Center Memories 
Volume II 

When this project was begun some two years ago, it was never 
thought that it would be this huge. It was also never conceived that it 
would take this much time to complete it. Actually, even more, time could 
be taken to smooth out some rough spots and eliminate spelling errors. 
If one wanted to spend the rest of their life on this project, even more 
people could be interviewed for information for this book. 

The printer made several creative suggestions for the production 
of this book. These included lastly dividing the project into three 
parts. The copy is presented in the first two sections, while the 
photographs, and the author's sources are printed in the third section. 
Hence, the size of the bound sections will be stronger, and will last 
longer. The author does however encourage buyers to have their books 
professionally bound for longer shelf life. 

The purpose of this book then has become not something that one 
person would sit down and read all in one evening, but a reference 
publication that can be used as a tool or guide to the area's churches, 
schools, events, and people of the community. In this section, we begin 
by reprinting issues of the Plato Township High School newspaper, the 
"Peptimist." In it, readers will not only learn about the school news of 
the day , but see the heartfelt letters written by service men and women 
during World War IT. The "Peptimist" reprinted many letters, and con¬ 
tinued in publication during the summer. The newspaper then served as a 
vehicle relaying news of the war back home from classmates in the 
service, as well as giving those far away from home, comforting happen¬ 
ings to enjoy from Plato Center. This volume also includes chapters on 
farming, facilities, and beginning with chapter 18 short histories of 
area people. These included the long time and established Hitzeroth, 
Russell, Marshall, and Switzer Families. 

When the author attempted to wrap up this project several times, 
more information came forth. This included last minute attempts to add 
more photographs, which were placed in the back of the book. A fourth 
volume could have also been produced had we not stopped writing, and 

elected to publish what we now have. 

There are also five addendum sections of information that were 
collected from various people on a variety of subjects. The Merritt, 
Yaeger, and Undiener families offered important facts about the area. 
Numerous features were added. Also new items pertaining to materials m 
preceding pages, were labeled "Chapter Notes." They were used to fill up 

the pages. . 

The author also wanted future generations to see where his mtor 
mation came from. Therefore, a section of letters, maps, and other 
documents were placed in the third volume along with the pictures. Some 
of these materials maybe difficult to locate again. We do apologize for 
the cost and size of this book. However, after you read it, you will 
know everything we have learned about this historic and interesting 
place called Plato Center, jrg 
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Chapter Fifteen 


THE PLATO PEPTIMIST 
school newspaper 

Much of the history of Plato High School cat be gleaned 
from early issues of the school newspaper called the Plato 
Petimist." 7 The origin of its name probably was thought U P a1 ^ 

forgotten many years ago... However, it would 6 their 

to figure out, what the editors were trying to do with the 1 
little publication. If an "optimist” according to Webster s 
is a person who believes that everything is for the best, 
or "maintains the most hopeful point of view, the publishe 
of the newspaper were trying to promote the good, be.at a^ 
hoDeful events of the school. Couple that wi p P 

pep assembly, or promotion, we then have an enth " siastlC s ^^the 
of what was going at the school. We can learn what was 3.n the 
hearts and minds of the students and faculty, and what 

rePre r^ e the f ^X- d re^tId n ^e rah, rah, success of 
its sports teams and urged the student body and "town to suppor 
them. Other times, there were stories about plays and ot 
events at the school. During the war years, the tiny pape 

kept in contact with former Plato students who were m service, 
kept m concaci letters It must have been heart 

and ,P-nt.d .... . £ th. r let . uas on back hom _ 

”5“ able to their thoughts to others in the schoo 

newspaper. No other publication could cover what mattered mos 

in the community than the Peptimist. , r 

There were jokes, feature columns, travel stories 
time to time a little gossip. The paper was typically printed 
on 8* X 11 Inch paper fastened by rivets. In later editions, 

artnal nhotosraphs were pasted on the front page. 

"“""Former Mala High ’school teacher Lucinda M.lrh..d Corron 
shares her thoughts on being a teacher at the school int 
work She also saved many copies of the Peptimist. Altnoug 

with a a S g°e, the sheets, often with hand drawn car o n 

sives us a valuable insight into the activities and thougnt 
of the students at the time. Mrs. Corron has copies of the 

"Peptimist" from October 8, 1934, to September 23 194 6 . It 

appears that the paper came out every couple of months, b 

also has a much earlier handwritten newspaper put out by 

of her relatives who attended Plato Corners School. 

Apparently, having a newspaper in the schools »a a 

important activity, a means to convey news - ®" d In 

to copy What established publications were doing for rea 
the cities It is unknown if any former Plato students ever 

went into 'journalism, but they probably enjoyed writing down 
the news of the day that was important to them and the communi y. 
Thankfully copies of their work still remain today, to remind 

^ of the past. The students probably did not kno, th,. their 

efforts would be still read some fifty years nf the ItudAAAA 

as an archives of important events in the lives of the 
teachers and community surrounding Plato Higi. 
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Important highlights of the "Plato Peptimist" 
and Plato High School (from May 5, 1936) 

The first issue was printed in the spring of 1924 by the senior 
class under the director of English teacher Miss Stearns. 

1st freshman class-1917 Don Johnson was a student, and Mr. Myers 
was the only teacher. 

During the Christmas vacation of 1920, the high school was moved 
from the upstairs of the grade school building to the new 
building located just east of the grade school. 

In March of 1921 Plato lost the Little Eight Basketball 
Tournament to Maple Park. Most of the team except Mr. Johnson 
had the measles. 

In June of 1921 the first graduating class of Plato High School 
received diplomas. There were Florence and Rosalie Lenz, Phoebe 
Anderson, (Chester?) Ches Bradley, Vern Tazewell, Don Johnson 
and Don Muirhead. 

Charlie Homuth was the school's first cheerleader during the 
1921-22 basketball season. 

Plato won the Little Eight Basketball Tourney in 1924. The main 
players were Bub Ramm, Carl Hitzeroth, Gordon Thomas, Earl 
McDonald, Kenneth Fitchie, and Herman Rabe. 

In 1924 Dorothy Muirhead won the Declamatory (speech) contest 
for Plato. 

First "Peptimist" printed in spring of 1924 by students and 
English teacher Miss Stearns. 

Fall of 1926, Mr. Schaff who had graduated from the University 
of Illinois started teaching in Plato. 

During the Christmas vacation of 1926, the high school building 
which had been built in 1920, was destroyed by fire. Classes 
were then held in the upstairs of the grade school. Graduation 
took place at the Udina Clubhouse or farmer's co-op, an old 
remodeled home that was located northwest of the northwest 
corner of Coombs Road and U.S. 20. Many community functions 
were held there. (A new brick West Udina Grade School, replacing 
the wooden one that was on the corner , was built approximately 
on the spot of the clubhouse. This brick building today is the 
Sybaquay Girl Scouts building. The old wooden West Udina School 
was sold to Edward Schneider about 1938. He hauled it to the 
southeast corner of Coombs and Highland Avenue and attached 
it to his garage there). 
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The student body returned to the high school that had been 
rebuilt on January 1st 1928. Plato won the Little Eight 
Basketball Tournament beating Elburn. The team was composed 
of Gordon Fitchie, Wayne Landers, Clifford Dahlstrom, Harold 
Swanson, Dick Myers, Russell Crawford and coach Schaff. The 
team finished third in the district. 

George Muirhead and Alice Luther won honors in the Little Eight 
Declamatory Contest, (no year given). 

In September of 1930, Donald Johnson returned to his Alma Mater 
as coach and teacher of history and math. 

In December of 1930, a sun dial was erected on the school grounds 
in memory of student Maurice "Bub" Ramm who died suddenly. (This 
was later learned to be an appendix problem. The sun^ dial has 
been lost for many years, and was last seen in the 1940 s). 

In 1931, the Declamatory Contest was won by Jessie Friel 
The first Citizenship award was presented to Caroline Ermel. 

In 1933, a tornado destroyed the high school building. 
Classes were moved back to the upstairs of the grade school. 
The class play and graduation took place at Abbott School in 

Elgin . 

Highlights of existing issues 

October 8, 1934-The Girls Glee Club put on the play "The Belle 

of Bagdad," starring Ruth Kendall and Bob Anderson, with Doris 
Johnson, Mae Tucker, Virginia Rohrsen, Howard Thomas, Dorothy 
Tucker, Logan Dahlstrom, Kittie Belle Starks, Mercedes Homuth, 

Bob Hobart, Bob Rosborough, and Harry Rothlisberger . Dr. Courier, 
of the Plato UMC, had his performers from his Hammond, Indiana 

radio staton WWAE do the final number. Mrs. Skinner directed 

the program. A pet show was held on September 21. Donnie 
Johnson's pet "tiny" won the competition. The rain postponed 
the ball game between Old Heidelberg's and Plato s Own. The 
championship 4-H Club team of Virginia Rohrsen and Bernice 
Engelking showed different ways of preparing beets. The newspaper 
staff at the time was Editor-in-Chief Dorothy Jacob, Associate 

Editor Beatrice Faber, Literary Editor Logan Dahlstrom, Social 
Editor Harry Rothlisberger, Athletic Editor Edison Schmidt, 
Humor Editor Dorothy Tucker, Music Editor Doris Johnson, Art 
Editor Ruth Kendall, and Business Manager Edna Seyller. These 
people usually appeared in the paper the most. 

Articles in this issue included a poem by Betty Baumgartner. 
Kenneth Russell and Robert Rosborough told of their trip to 
Springfield to the Boys State Fair. Mrs. George Muirhead 
entertained the high school orchestra in her summer home near 
Lake Geneva. Mr. Youngs a magician from Elgin will entertain 
students at the Ladies Aid Meeting at Plato UMC. Harvey Rohrsen 
(class of '34') played his banjo at the Lily Lake Fair. 

A total of 29 new green "freshies" started school this 
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ArvL b Th n§in8 t0tal t0 86 students ’ its highest enrollment. 

Aryon Thomas who was wearing a beautiful pink hair ribbon and 
a lovely apron dressed up like a girl. 

v . o I he senior class officers are President Dorothy Jacob, 

Seyller 63 ThThrAA 00 ^ 3 1 ^ secretar rtreasurer Edna 

ey Her. The GAA (Girls Athletic Association) was formed with 

President Beatrice Engelking, Secretary-Treasurer Edna Seyller 

Roh in§ M n na t er n Ji 1rginia R hor sen, Baseball Manager Dorothy 
Rohrsen Basketball Manager Mildred Russell, Vollyball Manager 
Doris Johnson, and Ping-Pong Manager Dorothy Jacob. 

t basketbald Players are Everett Roush, Bob Anderson 

ogan Dahlstrom, and Sonny Schmidt from the previous year with 
second team hopefuls, Harry Rothlisberger, Bob Rosborough, Lyle 
aines, Kenneth Russell, Cyrus Stevens, and Leroy Nelson. Others 
inciude Howard Thomas, Gene Homuth, Walter Thies, Paul Duncan 
Bob Hobart Clifford Russell and Arvon Thomas. Many of the same 

u°s S Kr 1 ^i 'll T TiU ° n ' ^ Tllt ° n ’ Everett Roush aad 

Nelson nitcbH P y °\ ^ indoor ba seball team. Hobart and 
Nelson pitched against the Alumni team who won 12-3. 

mnvPf) V ! rna n, V ° ltZ ( class of '31') married James Hornyak. They 
moved to Chicago. Virginia Landers Hoyt (class of 26') resigned 
from her teaching position in Oak Park, got married and lives 
in Elburn Miss Ruth Wesemann (class of ’34’) is an apprentice 
to an undertaker m Hampshire. Miss Vora Richards (class of 

'34M ^ rT U £ Se 3 i t J ° ak Park * Gwendolyn Richards (class of 

) lsited her old school. Evelyn Muirhead (class of '31') 
is improving after an illness. ' 

h . , JUSt M f ° r r , fun ’ 0n Jer °me Seyller's final exam paper in 
biology Mrs. Garnette read, "The spinal cord is a cord runnine 
down the back bone leading to the brain." Also Mr Johnson 
explaining a complex lesson in Geometry class says, Watch the 

whHh’h H a 1 80 thr ° U8h it -" Frank Skinner handed in a paper 

pap^ for ^v Written „ the following, "Please see Elmer Rohlfing’s 
paper tor my answers. 6 

Enaelki™ U ’ 1 9 34-Dorothy Jacob played the violin and Bernice 
gelking cooked, as both won honors in state teacher's 

Me Don 1 H 1 ° n ° n 23 ‘ Schaff , Dorothy and Evelyn 

Music 3 and thg students * Entering the Home Bureau 

din £ Tournament were several music groups from Plato 

eluding a ladies quartette with Mrs. Emil Dalhstrom Mrs 
John Schaff, Mrs. George Muirhead, and Miss Marie Hitz’eroth' 

The mixed quartette is composed of Mrs. Muirhead, Mrs. Schaff’ 
Glen Pearson, and Mr. Schaf. Margaret Dahlstrom plays the pian^ 

Jn r the sch r o 0 o7. S - ^ ° ther "“ SlCal a " d ■« orchestra 

Caroline Ermel, Eldon Anderson, James McDonald, and Dick 

Myers present the play, "Dust in the Road." Miss Moseley has 

organized a women s chorus. Lyda Mae Friel and Mae Tucker 

undertaker Tead±ngS at a scho °l assembly. Elton Anderson, the 
undertalcer came by to pep up the boys basketball team. 

The Alumni Basketball team is 3-0 behind the skillful 

Play of Jim McDonald, Mike Miller, Gunnar Skoog, Clifford 

lstrom, and the four Fitchie brothers. The second team is 
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composed of Bill Homuth, Billy Watermann, John Muirhead, Jerry 
"Slim" Seyller, Clarence Wiese, Alb Raeski,(?) Walt Rosborough, 
and Carl Skoog. The high scorer on the school team so far this 
year is Edison Schmidt with 46 points. The team lost to Genoa 
26-22 in OT, and lost to Burlington once again in OT, in their 
"piano box of a gym." 24-20. They also lost to Huntley 35-25, 
but the second team won 27—16. 

Winning G.A.A. points for baseball and baskeball were Edna, 
Mercedes, Beatrice, Doris, Dorothy Jacob, Bernice Mapes, Vivian 
Zaeske, Gertrude Eichhorst, Lois, Dorothy Rosborough, Gertrude 
Neumann, Betty Alberts, Alice, Iene, Helen Bowan, Helen Virtue 
and Eleanora. 

From the Alumni department, Alberta Homuth ( 34 ) is doing 
housework in St. Charles. Chester Anderson ('28')is a dentist 
in New York. Alumni visitors recently at the school were 
Gwendolyn Richards, Caroline Ermel, Elton Anderson, Donald 
Fitchie, Clarence Wiese, and Evelyn McDonald. Elton Anderson 
quit the undertaking business and now sells insurance. Ted Yurs 
and Ernest Homuth ('33') have joined the C.C.C. in Wisconsin. 
Mr. Schaff took a group of boys to the livestock show in Chicago. 


February 12, 1936-Hampshire won the "little eight" basketball 
tournament. Elburn defeated Plato 24-14, Bob Anderson was the 
leading scorer for Plato. Previously Rev. Ackerson had preached 
a "funeral" for the Kaneville team. 

The mixed quartette consisting of Mrs. Schaff, Mrs. George 
Muirhead, Mr. I.N. Russell, and Mr. John Schaff won first place 
in state competition. Absent because of measles were Bernice 
Mapes, Marjorie Walker, Dorothy and Mae Tucker, Lois Dahlstrom, 
Virgina Rohrsen, Glenn Muirhead, Paul Duncan, Harvey Englebrecht, 
Marie Eineke, Harry Rothlisberger, Dorothy Rohrsen, Arnold 
Nelson, Dorothy Rosborough, Glenn Stover?, Walter Theis? and 
Arlene Dittman. (some copy was hard to read). ( 

Alex Fitchie has scored 202 points so far for the school s 
basketball team. W. Homuth has scored 222 poins on the second 


team . 

The German Band has made a few appearances. They are Bernice 
Engelking, Lyle Haines, Wayne Tilton, Bruce Muirhead, and Harold 
Ackerson. Honor roll students Dorothy Jacob and Edna Seyller 
seniors, Howard Thomas junior class, Arlene Dittman, Neva Kadow, 
Robert Rosborough and Marjorie Walker-sophomores, Glen 
Baumgartner, Walter Fry, Gerald Richards, and Arvon Thomas 


freshmen . 

Lyle was in the 
day sucker." He was 
small." Harold: "Yeah, 


Muirhead Store and asked, "Gimme an all 
handed one and exclaimed, "it looks kinda 
the days are still pretty short." 


April 16, 1935-The senior class presented the play "It Happened 

in Hollywood." The stars were Dorothy Jacob, Howard Thomas, 
Logan Dahlstrom, Harry Rothilisberger, Beatrice Faber, Doris 
Johnson, Mercedes Homuth, Lyle Haines, Ruth Kendall, Edna 
Seyller, Robert Anderson and Wayne Tilton. Harvey Rohrsen with 
his guitar, the German Band and the high school orchestra also 
entertained. A spring music festival was held at the school. 
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The program featured a song by a trio composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Schaff, and Edward Graening of Hampshire. Lunch was served 
by the Plato M.E. Ladies' Aid. 250 people participated. 

Lily Lake School was the scene of a WLS Radio Home Town Barn 

Dance. The show featured Harvey Rohrsen and the German Band. 
Similar programs were planned for Elburn. 

Boys who earned their letters in basketball were invited 
to the Kelley Hotel in Elgin for dinner and to see "David 

Copperfield." Team members were Logan Dahlstrom, Harry 

Rothlisberger, Robert Anderson, Howard Thomas, Cyrus Stevens, 

Eugene Homuth, Arvon Thomas, Leroy Nelson, Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Richards. Programs honoring presidents Lincoln and Washington 
were held. Glenn Seyller played the part of WLS announcer Jack 
Holden at one of the musical programs. 

On the boys baseball team are Clifford and Kenneth Russell, 
Steaves,(?) Thurnau, Hobart, Leroy Nelson, Duncan, Theis, Howard 
and Arvon Thomas, Stover, Homuth, and Bernard Ackerson. The 

first game is April 22 vs. Big Rock. Other teams in the 
conference are Maple Park, Sugar Grove, Burlington, Hampshire, 

Elburn, Marmion, and Kaneville. The boys broke the vollyeball 

which ended the girls season. On the team were Edna Seyller, 
Mercedes Homuth, Virginia Rohrsen, Mildred Russell, Beatrice 
Faber, Doris Johnson, Alberta Nelson, Dorothy Rohrsen, Kittie 
Belle Starks, Helen Virtue, Vivian Zaeske, Edna Zaeske, and 

Bernice Engleking. 

Class Alumni Dick Myers '28 works at Northwestern 
University. Ruth Wesemann and Elma Roush both of '34 were the 
Flannery Sisters at the Lily Lake edition of the the WLS barn 
dance. (These apparently were pretend radio shows before a live 
audience featuring local performers). Mr. Myers is directing 
the spring play. Helen Skinner '31 is studying to be a nurse 
at Sherman Hospital. Wayne Landers '28 leads the German Band. 

Dorothy Muirhead '27 teaches school in Lake Forest. Mr. George 
Muirhead, Mr. Johnson, and Howard Thomas took a group of 15 

boys to Northwestern to see a movie about how baseball is played. 
Mr. Schaff leads the local 4-H club. 

Thoughts..."Officials are first swore in, then cussed out." 
Dorothy: I maintain that love-making is just the same as it 
always was. Logan: How do you know? Dorothy: I just read about 
a Greek maiden who sat and listened to a lyre all evening." 

Leroy Nelson: "That liniment makes my arm smart." Mr. Johnson: 
"Fine! Take the whole bottle and put it on your head." 

May 31, 1935, Rev. Swanson of the Swedish Mission Church 
addressed the graduates. The Junior-Senior banquet was held 
at the Fox Hotel. Former English teacher Miss Helen Calvert 
marries Richard Bliss. The May Queen was Cora Fry. The senior 
class play participants were entertained at Miss Muirhead's 
home. Mr. Myers and Miss Garnette also attended. Florence Walker 
'31 married Gordon Therrien. Hilda DeLatte '30 is scheduled 
to marry Charles Bradley. The boys play softball games in the 
Kennel Club Church League. The cast in the Alumni play "Smilin' 
Through" is Dick Myers, James McDonald, Jeanette Johnson, Jessie 
Friel, Luther Hitzeroth, Harold Rohrsen, Lester Braun, Caroline 
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Ermel, and Elma Roush. Kaneville won the Little Eight Baseball 
Trophy defeating Hampshire on the Plato diamond. 
Thoughts... Leslie: "A woman is nothing but a rag, a bone, and 
a hank of hair." Miss Muirhead: "A man nothing more than a brag, 
a groan and a tank of air." Clifford T. at Elmers: Do you do 
repairing here?" Elmer: "Yeah, but we don t do manufacturing. 

A whole study could be made just utilizing the newspaper. 
It holds the key to what happened to people, what they thought, 
plus a whole history of whoever attended classes or taught there. 
In speaking with Lucinda Muirhead Corron, she felt the most 
interesting aspect of the old school newspapers was the coverage 
that it gave its alumni who had gone off to war. Our work 
also contains some of these letters from the war years 
and complete editions of some of the 1943 editions, ihese issues 
include some of the letters written back home during the war 
from former students. 
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The "Plato Peptimist" continues 


October 8, 1935-The fourth annual fair sponsored by the 

agriculture and domestic science department was held. On the 
morning of September 3, a record enrollment entered the school 
consisting of 90 students. A total of 30 were "lowly green 
freshies." They were properly initiated. The boys wore ribbons 
in their hair, and the girls had a necktie wrapped around each 
leg of their trousers just below the knee. Miss Evelyn Tharnstrom 
of Chicago filled the vacancy left by teacher Miss Garnette 
who took a similar position in the Bensenville schools. Genevieve 
Plutker was elected to senior class president. Clem Tilton became 
the president of the junior class. Ruth McDowell took part in 
Indian week at the school. A young adults club was formed. At 

the Lily Lake Fair Glen Baumgartner, Glenn Muirhead and Clem 
Tilton won prizes in the poultry division. Donald Fitchie '34, 
Jerome Seyller 34 Robert Anderson '35 and Harry Rothlisberger 
'35 visited their old school. In Alumni notes, Ruby Wiese '29 
married Harry Rooker of Chicago. Ruby was teaching in the 
Burlington School. Jessie Friel '31 married Russell Fairchild. 
Dorothy Ramm '24 married LaVerne Warford. Dick Myers '28 teaches 
in Kingston?, Illinois. Leslie Richards '27 is teaching in 
Udina. Jeanette Johnson '32 is attending college at DeKalb, 
Mercedes Homuth 35 is enrolled at Graceland College in Iowa. 
Students ^ Esther Johnson 30, Louise Johnson '32, and Gwendolyn 
Richard '34, attended the wedding of former teacher Helen Calvert 
to Richard Bliss of Chicago. Irene Rosborough '28 married Ray 
Steinmeyer of Elgin at St. John's Luthern Church. Mrs. Steinmeyer 
worked for Illinois Bell Telephone and the Rauschenberger 

Furniture Company and now lives in Elgin. Dorothy Jacob '35, 
Evelyn McDoanld '34 are in nurses training at Sherman Hospital! 
Classroom humor: Mr. Johnson: "I do wish I could think of some 
way to make the class keep their eyes on me when I'm talking 

to them." Donnie: "Daddy, you ought to put a clock on the wall 
f^hind your desk. Women can keep a secret as well as men, but 
it takes more of them to do it. 

December 17, 1935-The Plato Mixed Quartette were among the 
winners in a music and drama tournament. The group was composed 
of Mrs. Emil Dahlstrom, Mrs. George Muirhead, I.N. Russell Jr. 

and Clifford Dahlstrom. Plato beat Sugar Grove in basketball. 

The Heavies won 36 — 24, and the second team was also victorious 
22—8. Dorothy Rohrsen is the head cheerleader. Starring in a 
freshman pep assembly play were Elaine Ebel, Anne Jawoski, 

Lucille Hartje, Margaret Rhorsen, Ruth Kessler, George Werrbach, 
Willie and Walter Yurs, Bernice Witt, and John Stevens. Other 
partipants were June Streit, and Charles Ramm. Former student 

Ted Yurs talked of his experiences at a C.C.C. camp. Boys 
attending a livestock show at the International Amphitheatre 
in Chicago were Clifford Russell, Robert Rosborough, Emery Louck, 
Paul Duncan, Lawrence Faber, Elmer Thrun, Walter Thies, Donald 

Schmitendorf, Glenn Stover, Bob Hobart, Glen Baumgartner, Harvey 
Engelbr echt, Eugene Homuth, Leonard Wilke, Glenn Seyller, 
Augustine and Edward Krajcik, Donald and George Werrbach, Charles 
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Ramm, Robert Kollwelter, Leslie Muirhead, Alexander Fitchie, 
Erwin Yurs, Warren DeLatte?, Donald Mickelson, Wallace Behrens, 
Walter and Willis Yurs, Frederick Lorenz, Mark Alley and John 
Stevens. Alumni notes, Helen Weller '25 teaches school in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Gwendolyn Richards '34 is working in the watch 
factory in Elgin. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Roush announce the 

engagement of their daughter Elma '34 to Emory Mowers of Elgin. 
Dorothy Watermann and Donald Schneff are engaged. Wallace: What 
part of an automobile kills the most people?" Edward: The nut 

behind the wheel." 

January 30, 1936-The Plato Orchestra wins honors at the Rural 

Music and Drama Tournament. The basketball team participates 
in the Kishwaukee Tournament at Kirkland. The Plato Ladies 
Aid presents a program charging 25d for adults and 10b for 

children. Loretta Schmitz, James Muirhead, Jerry Seyller, Donald 
Fitchie and Mrs. George Muirhead star in "Longhorns." A severe 
snowstorm closes classes with -25 degree temperatures. A member 
of the Plato orchestra Carl Wennlund was killed in an auto 
accident near Kaneville. Edna Seyller and Bernard Ackerson win 

prizes at a party at the Schaff's home for the orchestra. Donald 
Mickelsen had been forbidden to eat candy or chew gum during 
school. One day Miss Muirhead became suspicious of a lump in 
Donald's cheek. "Donald," she asked. "Are you eating candy or 

chewing gum?" "Neither one," replied Donald. "I'm soaking a 
prune to eat at recess." 

March 10, 1935-Plato was beaten by Hampshire at the DeKalb 
Basketball tournament 44-18. The boys and girls glee clubs will 
participate in the Little Eight Music Festival. A trophy case 
is being discussed to hold Plato's awards. Gertrude Neumann 
defeated Elaine Ebel in a ping-pong tournament. Robert Kollwelter 
transferred to Dundee, Mark Alley to Elgin, and Paul Duncan 
to Cortland (DeKalb High School). Tilton, Thomas and Homuth 
are the high scorers on the basketball team. Plato defeated 

Capron, and Kingston, but lost to Hampshire. The. Plato High 
School Orchestra competes in the Fox Valley Music Festival. 

The junior girls with a borrowed sophomore at forward Alberta 
Nelson) beat the senior team 15-8. The seniors were badly out 

of practice the newspaper reported. The juniors then knocked 
off the freshman 13-8. On the junior team were Alberta Nelson 

(soph), Dorothy Rosborough, Dorothy Rohrsen, Gertrude Eichhorst, 
Edna and Zaeske. The frosh team was composed of Elaine Ebel, 
Bernice Witt, Ada Doiel, Lucille Hartje, Ruth Kessler and Mary 
Agnes Kennedy. The senior team consisted of Bernice Mapes, 
Bernice Engelking, Virgina Rohrsen, Kittle Belle Starks, and 
Mildred Russell. Class notes: Mr. and Mrs. Byron Knief (Gertrude 
Landers *23) of Burlington now have a baby boy. Donald Fitchie 

'34 is attending spring baseball school for young baseball 

players at Hot Springs, Arkansas. The school session opened 

in Febrary and will close in April He is enjoying the warm 
weather, daily workouts, and has met many baseball celebrates. 
Ruby Wiese '29, (Mr. and Mrs. Harry Rooker) have a new baby 
boy. Dorothy Jacob '35 is a nurse at Sherman Hospital (in 
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training). Elwood McDonald "34 is in ill health. Helen Skinner 
is attending Ellis Business College again after battling the 
mumps. If a man would only pay his bills as promptly as he pays 
his grudges, his credit would be better. 

April 6, 1936-"Here Comes Charlie" is the senior class play 

starring Howard Thomas and Lyle Haines. Participating from Plato 
in the Little Eight Music Conference were a girls quintet 
composed of Virgina Rohrsen, Marie Eineke, Bernice Engelking, 

Mae Tucker, Lois Dahlstrom, and Mildred Russell accompanist. 

The senior class and faculty members enjoyed a chicken dinner 
at Mildred Russell's home. The dinner was served by Mrs. Russell, 
Miss Martha Olson, Mrs. Will Pearson and Mrs. Thies. The bunco 
winners were Bernice Mapes, and Mr. Schaff. Miss Muirhead and 

Howard Thomas won the booby prizes. School songs were song before 
the evening ended. Rev. George Courrier officiated in his home 
for the marriage of grade school teacher Miss Willa Main and 
Dr. J.V. Shellman a Dixon dentist. Miss Moseley and Mrs. Oehler 
have been filling in for Miss Luther, the school music teacher 
during her illness. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Thomas entertained the 
basketball team at their home. Eugene Homuth won the ping-pong 
tournament. Rev. Otto Hitzeroth performed the marriage of Nora 
Luther '31 and Robert Mather of Wasco. Alice Luther '27 was 
the maid of honor. Carl Hitzeroth '24 was the best man. The 
marriage was announced four months later. Mrs. Mather is a 

singer. Mercedes Homuth '35 is attending classes at Graceland 
College. Ruth Wesemann '34 and Edward Peterson of Maple Park 
were married. Also Ruth Strange of Burlington and Herman Rabe 
'25 tied the knot. Rabe works for L.E. Moeller at Bowes Station. 
Robert Anderson '35 is recovering from eye surgery. Mrs. Johnson: 
"I want you to match this silk remnant at Spiess' before you 
come home." Mr. Johnson: "Did you get it at the counter where 

the cute little blonde with the blue eyes-" Mrs. Johnson: 

"Never mind. I"ll go match it myself. You'll be too tired to 
shop for me after teaching all day." 

May 5, 1936-The high school orchestra received good ratings 

at the district music contest. Lyda Friel performed a humorous 
reading at the Little Eight drama contest and won third place. 
Mrs. Meadows has been teaching high school English in place 
of Miss Muirhead who has the mumps. Representing Plato in the 
Fox Valley Music Festival are Marjorie Walker, Arlene Dittman 
(violins), Lois Dahlstrom cello, Bruce Muirhead cornet, Virgina 
Rohrsen flute, and Bernice Engelking clarinet. A "country chorus" 
is being organized for a cantata to be held in Springfield. 
A 4-H organizational meeting took place conducted by Mr. Schaff 
and Mrs. Skinner. Elected president was Clifford Russell, Leslie 
Muirhead vice-president, Walter Yurs secretary, George Werrbach 
treasurer, Jerome Seyller reporter, and Logan Dahlstrom 
recreational chairman. Talks were given by Clifford Russell, 
Clem Tilton, Charles Ramm, Mr. Schaff, and A.C. Johnson, Kane 
County Farm Advisor. The pitching of Tilton and Hobart shut 
out Wasco 9-0 in baseball. The "king of all sports," is baseball, 
there has been little interest at the school in track, however 
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an inter-class meet is scheduled soon. Softball also was not 
very popular yet. Evelyn Miskey '30 married Christ Kiel in the 
home of Rev. Courrier in Elgin. Attending the ceremony was 

Evelyn's sister Gertrude '31 and Harold Oleson. Mrs. Kiel is 
employed by the Kane County Highway Department. Harvey Rohrsen 
'34 is recovering from pneumonia. Wayne Tilton 35 is working 
in dairy improvement for the University of Illinois and McHenry 
County. School visitors from Iowa, Dorothy Tucker '35 and Irene 
Gerard '38. Lila Gerard '35 works at the Hart's Drug Store in 
Elgin. Donald Fitchie '34 has returned from Arkansas after 
playing spring training baseball. John S: Why are baseball 

and pancakes alike?" Edward: Why are they alike? John S. They 
both depend on the batter." Bernard: Mr. Johnson, "Would you 
marry a woman who smokes cigarettes?" Mr . Johnson: I should 

say not!." Bernard: "Why not?" Mr. Johnson: "I'd be a bigamist." 

June 1, 1936-Ladies' Aid Society hosted the Junior-Senior 
Banquet. Dinner was prepared by Ruth McDowell, Helen Virtue, 
Alberta Nelson, Eleanora Plucker, Lucile Hartje, and Peggy 

Rohrsen. Marjorie Walker played a violin solo, Clem Tilton did 
a clarinet solo. Receiving diplomas (12) Bernard and Harold 
Ackerson, Bernice Engelking, Lyle Haines, Bernice Mapes, 
Genevieve Plucker, Virginia Rohrsen, Mildred Russell, Kittie 
Belle Starks, Cyrus Stevens, Howard Thomas, and Vivian Zaeske. 

Rev. Swanson of the Swedish Mission Church concluded the 
ceremonies with scripture and prayer. The new newspaper staff 
at the time were the junior class members ... Editor in 
chief-Marjorie Walker, associate editor Dorothy Rohrsen, social 
editor Lois Dahlstrom, music editor Arlene Dittman, feature 
editor Leroy Nelson, athletic editor Elmer Rohlfing, Alumni 
editor Lyda Friel, humor editor Robert Rosborough, art editors 
Clem Tilton and Glen Seyller, and business manager Mary Ahrens. 
Mr. Myers pointed out that the school newspaper is read by^other 
schools, and it is important to print articles that are a "cross 
section" of all school actvities and not just rommances and 
news important to a few. Completing the first aid program were 
Mrs. Seyller, Mrs. Ackerson, Mrs. Engelking, Mrs. Skinner, Mrs. 
Claude Myers, Mrs. Carol Olson, Mr. and Mrs. Allen, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Muirhead, Miss Pentron, Miss Lorreta Schmitz, and 
Clifford Dahlstrom. A sewing class, junior—senior banquet and 
a senior party were held. Robert Rosborough and Lawrence Faber 
received high ratings at a recent 4-H dairy judging event. Miss 
Lauris Moseley conducted a grade school recital. Musicians 
featured were Lois Lawson, Audrey Bohlin, Esther and Chrissie 
Watermann, Norma Jean Patrick, Ruth Plucker, Marian and Velda 
Johnson, Jeanette Friel, Pearl Johnson, Jean Friel, Carroll 
Skinner, and Lorraine McDonald. Crafts were displayed by Mrs. 
Shellman and Miss Luther. The orchestra had a wiener roast at 
Russell's Woods. Students were urged to take up a musical 
instrument over the summer. Mr. Johnson is coaching the junior 
legion baseball team. Plato players are Tilton, Hobart, Leslie 
Muirhead, Kenneth and Clifford Russell. The Plato 4-H Club has 
organized an indoor baseball league. Alumni news—Gertrude Miskey 
'31 married Harold Oleson in the home the bride. The ceremony 
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was performed by Rev. Courrier who was the minister at the Plato 
UMC Church. Harold in later years is a friendly farmer who lives 
along U.S. 20 in Udina. (see Junction 20, "The Story of Udina."). 
His home used to be a tavern. The Morehouse Family lived nearby. 
A shower for the above bride was given by Mrs. James Hornyak 
(Verna Voltz '31) Helen Christ '30, and Mrs. Chris Kiel, the 
bride's sister. Getting married soon is Mildred Carlson '25 
to Arnold Erickson of Lily Lake. A shower will be held for the 
bride by Mrs. Roland Swanberg (Eunice Skoog '31), Miss Ruth 
Skoog, and Miss Anna Skoog '29. Past citizenship awards have 

gone to Caroline Ermel '31, James McDonald '32, Ernest Homuth 
33, Alberta Homuth '34 and Dorothy Jacob '35. Bernard: a 
dignified senior at Plato High, was walking leisurely down 
Chicago Street (the west extension of Russell Road), in Plato 
one day and saw a sign in Homuth's store that said "Cast Iron 
Sinks. He looked at it for a moment and then disgustedly said, 
"any fool knows that." 


December 18, 1936-newspaper staff, Marjorie Walker editor in 
chief, Arlene Dittman associate editor, Neva Kadow feature 
editor, Mae Tucker social editor, Lyda Friel music editor, 
Dorothy Rosborough and Robert Rosborough athletic directors, 
Mary Ahrens alumni editor, Leroy Nelson humor editor, Lois 
Dahlstrom and Glenn Seyller art editors, and Elmer Rohlfing 
business manager. The Eureka Jubilee Singers performed at Plato 
High School. Plato finished third in the Kishwaukee Basketball 
Tournament. Edna Means of Means and McLean Publishing spoke 
at the school on the "Century of Progress in Chicago." A girls 
quartette composed of Mae Tucker, Lois Dahlstrom, Jean Westerbeck 
and Bernice Thies performed. Muriel Colclough directed an 
assembly musical program. Glenn Stover performed a trombone 
solo, after which Glenn Seyller read jokes. A number of boys 
attended the stock show at the Chicago Amphitheater. They 
traveled via the Aurora and Elgin Railroad. Attending were John 
Stevens, Walter and Erwin Yurs, Kenneth Brugh, Donald Mickelsen, 
Donald Schmitendorf , Fred Lorenz, Joe Busch, Donald and Glenn 
Rosborough, Alfred Shieve, Edward Krajcik, Elmer Thrun, Raymond 
Krog, Edward and Robert Engelking, Howard Mapes, John Schmitz, 
Howard Rohrsen, Ward Connor, Carl Sorensen, Glenn Muirhead! 
Waler, Thies, Kenneth Russell, Harvey Engelbrecht, Eugene Homuth, 
Warren DeLatte, John Jowaski, and Bob Hobart. The Alumni 
Basketball team first team includes Alex and Kenneth Fitchie, 
Billy Watermann, Jim McDonald, Ernie Homuth, and Clarence Wiese! 
The second teams members are Jerry Seyller, Kenneth and Lawrence 
Johnson, Clarence Krog, Herman Rothlisberger, Logan Dahlstrom, 
^ f f ^1 Roeske , and Sonny Schmidt. Mary Ahrens and Dorothy 
Rosborough hosted the home management club meeting. Alumni notes: 
Genevieve Plucker "36 is engaged to Lester Braun. She works 


in the watch factory. 
Bernice Engelking '36, 
'32, and Howard Thomas 
of ' 35 are working at 


Attending DeKalb Teacher's College are 
Virgina Rohrsen '36, Jeanette Johnson 
'36. Mercedes Homuth and Cora Fry both 
Kresge's in Elgin. The announcement of 


the engagement of George Muirhead jr. to Miss Barbara Scoville 


of Chicago was made by Mrs. George Muirhead sr. Dorothy Tucker 
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'35 works at the watch factory. Bruce Muirhead '37 is at St. 
John's Military Academy. Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Fisher (Hazel 
Watermann '30) announce the birth of their son at Sherman 
Hospital. Augustine Krajcik '37 and Alex Fitchie '32 took 
students to the live stock show in Chicago. A friend of Miss 
Tharnstrom decided to visit chemistry class but found the room 
full. There were no empty seats. The class heard her say. "I 
wish that handsome boy would give me his seat." Six boys 
immediately stood up. Leroy: "Elmer, why don't you like girls?" 
Elmer: "They're too biased." Leroy:"biased?" Elmer: "Yes biased, 
It's bias this and bias that, until I'm flat broke." 

September 28, 1937-The new school enrollment numbered 76 with 

new students Kathleen Bogart, Pauline Medina and George Olson. 
The girls wore clothing of their fathers on the first day of 
school. A skit was presented by Ruth McDowell, Glenn Stover, 
Bob Hobart, Gene Homuth and Chester Roush. Students interviewed 
in the newspaper about the school were Norman Albright, Alvin 
Jensen, Alice Yurs, Chester Roush (thankful that a train had 
come by to drown out his first speech), Elfrieda Roeske, Teddy 
Stude, Margaret Rothisberger, and Milo Tucker. A sewing room 
has been placed next to Miss Spears room. She takes over for 
Miss Tharnstrom who took a teaching position in Lake Zurich. 
Miss Spears is a graduate of Peoria High School and Bradley 
College. She enjoys singing and knitting. "I like the school 
better than I thought I would, and feel at home here," she added. 
Plato sent several students to the Ag Fair at Maroon Field in 
Elgin. Exhibiting calves were Glen Baumgartner, Leslie Muirhead, 
Robert Rosborough, Kenneth Brugh, and LaVerne Faber. Girls 
entering sewing projects were Muriel Colclough, Margaret 
Muirhead, Lorraine McDonald, Esther Watermann, and Bernice 
Engelking. The Daisy Maid Milking Contest was won by Florence 
Busch now of Hampshire. Bernice Mapes placed third. Eugene Homuth 
won the high jump event, and Robert Rosborough won "the dash." 
Class officers elected..seniors Glenn Stover-president, Eugene 
Homuth vice-president, and Ruth McDowell secretary-treasurer. 
Junior class-Peggy Rohrsen re-elected president, Leslie Muirhead 
vice-president, and Walter Yurs secretary-treasurer. Sophomores- 
Bernice Thies president, Bebe Seyller vice-president and Kathleen 
Bogart secretary-treasurer. Freshman-Norma Albright-president 
Chester Roush vice-president and Elfrieda Roeske 

secretary-treasurer. The Kane County Young Adult Club whose 
vice-president is James Muirhead is planning a future membership 
drive. New members of the orchestra are Norma Albright, Chester 
Roush, Alvin Jensen, Margaret Rothlisberger, Margaret Muirhead, 
Kenneth Brugh and Jack Bowne. They replace those who have 
graduated including Marjorie Walker, Lyda Friel, Arlene Dittman, 
Lois Dahlstrom, Kenneth Russell, and Glenn Seyller. Kenneth 
Russell was the winning pitcher as the Plato 4-H baseball team 
routed Dundee 12-2. Carl Sorensen won a prize for his fruit 
display at the Lily Lake Fair. Ruth Kessler is the new G.A.A. 
president, Mary Agnes Kennedy is vice-president and Jean 
Westerbeck is secretary-treasuerer . Softball team members are 
Eugene Homuth, Walter Thies, Clifford Russell, Bob Hobart, 
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Lawrence Faber, Earl Campbell, George Olson, Walter Yurs, Kenneth 
Brugh, John Stevens, Fritz Lorenz, Leslie Muirhead, Ward Connor, 
Raymond Krog, Theodore Stude, and John Schmitz. Recently married 
Genevieve Plucker '36 to Lester Braun. They live at 12 Aldine 
Street in Elgin. She works at the watch factory. Attending were 
Doris Johnson 35, and Jerry Seyller '34. Also married Wayne 

Tilton 35, and Shirley Sherman of Richmond, Illinois. They 
live on a farm in Wilmot, Illinois. Vernette Watermann '34 and 

Edward Bowman were also married. She too, works at the watch 

factory. Lucille Guy of Elgin and Walter Watermann '30 were 
married this month. Walter's wife works at the watch factory. 
Margaret Dahlstrom 29 married Rev. Milton Swanson of Osage 

City, Kansas, where he is a pastor. The event took place at 

the Swedish Mission Church. Attending were her sister Hildur 
Dahlstrom, Esther Johnson '30 and Clifford Dahlstrom '28. Lila 

Gerard '35 and Harold Bowgren were married and now live near 
Lily Lake. Vera Richards '31 is studying nursing at Oak Park. 
Harold Ackerson '36 works for Elgin Piston. Cyrus Stevens and 

Bernard Ackerson both '36 are employed by the Western Candy 
Company. Jeannete Johnson '32 and Virgina Rohrsen'36 are students 
at the Illinois State Teacher's College at DeKalb. Bernice 
Engelking 36 is at the University of Illinois. Arlene Dittman 
and Mary Ahrens both '37 are attending the Ellis Business Collee 
in Elgin. Alberta Homuth '34 has entered nurses training at 

Oak Park. Mae Tucker and Lois Dahlstrom '36 are working at the 
watch factory. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mather (Nora Luther '31) 
have a new baby daughter. The music editor of the newspaper 
is Earl Campbell. 

November 24, 1937-Plato beat Hampshire in both basketball games. 
The first team is now 4-0. Pingree Grove students attend a 
program at Plato and see "The Musical Mishaps." Bernard Medina, 
Warren DeLatte and Ward Connor sang. Jean Westerbeck played 
her accordion. Westerbeck and Bernice Thies and Gladys Lorenz 
sang. Honor roll students were Walter Yurs, Clfford Russell, 
Norma Albright, Gladys Lorenz, Eleanora Plucker, Elfrieda Roeske, 
Bernice Thies and Velda Johnson. The second honor roll names 
were Ward connor, Glen Baumgartner, Lawrence Faber, Glenn Stover, 
Arvon Thomas, Eugene Homuth, Ruth Kessler, Ruth McDowell, Jean 
Westerbeck, Helen Virtue, Anne Jawoski and Doris Baumgartner. 
It was reported that 12 girls have perfect attendance at 
Burlington High School. The school also has the Chatter Box 
Sewing Club for girls. Howard Mapes won first place in a local 
corn exposition. Jean Westerbeck won first place in an amateur 
music program at the Udina Clubhouse. Dorothy Tucker is engaged 
to Carl Larson. Kathryn Thomas married John M. Muirhead '31. 
She is a teacher at North Virgil School. Among those attending 
the ceremony at the brides house were Donald Muirhead '21. The 
Alumni Basketball team will be known as the Parkside Dairy Team 
in the Elgin Industrial League. Mr: Myers: "Did yo.u throw any 
of those paper wads sticking on the board?" Ward: "No sir, mine 
didn't stick." 

Names and spellings were corrected where possible. 
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The "Plato Peptimist" 1936-37 
The Lost Issues 

After this section was completed, with the copies of the Plato 
Peptimist" that had been saved by Plato English teacher Lucinda 
Muirhead Corron, more issues were found. In preparation for 
Raymond and Dorothy (Meissner) Russell's move to their new home, 
several more issues were located in a closet. Highlights of 
them are printed here. ..It is our hope that we were able to 
capture and mention as many names as possible... 

October 26, 1936 -Hampshire students participated in a good-will 

musical program at Plato High School. Arlo Japp hosted the show. 
Last month, Plato students Clem Tilton, Arlene Dittman, Lyda 
Friel , Elmer Rohlfing, Lawrence Faber, Eugene Homuth, Elaine 
Ebel, and Walter Fry entertained in a similar program at Elburn. 
A total of 22 girls decided to form a G.A.A. (Girls Athletic 
Association). Mary Aherns was elected president, Dorothy 
Rosborough vice-president, and Dorothy Rohrsen is the secretary 
treasurer. The editor of the newspaper is Marjorie Walker, 
associate editor Arlene Dittman, feature editor Neva Kadow, 
social-Lois Dahlstrom, music Lyda Friel, athletics Dorothy and 
Robert Rosborough, alumni-Mary ahrens, humor-Leroy Nelson, art- 
Clem Tilton and Glenn Seyller, and business manager Elmer 
Rohlfing, Lt. Cox who explored with Admiral Byrd gave a talk 
at the school. Homuth is the leading softball hitter with a 
.526 average, C. Russell is second with .500. 70 girls from 
local high schools participated in the play day at Elgin. The 
F.F.A. (Future Farmers of America) was organized by Mr. Schaff. 
The following officers were elected, and committee people 
appointed, President Clem Tilton, Vice-President Bob Hobart, 
Secretary—C1ifford Russell, Treasurer Robert Rosborough and 
recreation chairman Glen Baumgartner . Serving on various 
committees were Kenneth Russell, Glenn Stover, Kenneth Brugh, 
Raymond Krog, Robert Rosborough, Harvey Engelbrecht, George 

Werrbach, Donald Werrbach, Lawrence Faber, Charles Ramm, Laverne 
Faber, and Erwin Yurs. Miss Tharnstrom is attempting to start 

a boys glee club. The girls are already organized, with president 
Mary Ahrens, Ruth McDowell vice — preident , Eleanora Plucker 
secretary — treasurer , and Mae Tucker librarian. Margaret Rohrsen 
is the accompanist for both the boys and girls. A junior play 

called "The Orange Colored Necktie," was being planned with 
students, Helen Virtue, Ruth McDowell, Eleanora Plucker, Elaine 
Ebel, Glenn Stover, Elmer Thrun , and Harvey Englebrecht. 26 
students make up the high school band. A commentary stated, 

that Carl Sorenson sits next to coronet player Bebe Seyller, 
Crying co get rid of his gum before Mr. Schafr notices it. Glenn 
Seyller seems to think that everyone is deaf from the way he 
pounds that drum." The story continued, "the bass section does 

so little, they just as well be working on a WPA project." 

Needing more practice are Marian and Ruth Kessler and Laverne 

Faber. At Bob Hobart's birthday party, the guests were, Peggy 

Rohrsen, Edison Schmidt (both winning at bunco), Leroy Nelson, 
Doris Johnson, (both won boopy prizes), Dorothy Rohrsen, Mary 
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Aherns, Margaret Aherns, Edna Seyller, Bebe Seyller, Ruth 
Kendall, Jerry Seyller, Glenn Seyller, Clifford Russell, Lyle 
Haines and Eugene Homuth. The party was put on by Mrs. Bitzer 
and Alberta Homuth (now married to Ralph "Red 1 Vaughan). Out 
for basketball this year for Coach Johnson's team are Clifford 
and Kenneth Russell, Glenn Stover, Eugene Homuth, Bob Hobart, 
Bob Rosborough, Leslie Muirhead, Elmer Rohlfing, Walter Fry, 
Fritz Lorenz, and George Werrbach. The team is shorthanded since 
the graduation of Howard Thomas and Lyle Haines. Clem Tilton 
moved to Wisconsin. Hoping to make the purple and gold squad 
are freshman, Alfred Shieve, John Jowaski, Raymond Krog , Ward 
Conner, Edward Engelking, and Johnny Schmitz. Other hopefuls 
are Leonard Wilke, Glen Baumgartner, Earl Campbell, Walter Thies, 
Warren DeLatte, and Lawrence Faber. Alumni notes-Bruce Muirhead 
('37) is playing in the St. John's Military Band in Wiscnsin. 
Helen Pier Skinner 31 married Robert Rheinhold Jr. of Downers 
Grove. Coming marriages, Anna Skoog '28, to Robert Liden of 
of Batavia. Margaret Dahlstrom '29 is engaged to Rev. Milton 
Swanson of Iowa, the former pastor of the Swedish Mission Church. 
Louise Johnson '32 is in nurses training at Sherman Hospital. 
Wayne Tilton '35 is an association tester in McHenry County. 
Jerry Seyller 34 and Harold Ackerson '36 were school visitors, 
Harvey Krog and Mildred Struve '33 were married. Mr. Krog works 
on a farm at Plato, and Mrs. Krog will continue her job at the 
watch factory. Virgina Rohrsen and Howard Thomas, '36 both 
student!! at DeKalb Teacher's College were classroom guests. 
January 26, 1937 ~The pairings have been set for the Little Eight 

Basketball Tournament .... Burlington vs. Sugar Grove, Maple Park 
vs. Kaneville, Hampshire vs. Elburn, and Big Rock vs. Plato. 
First semester honor roll members-seniors Marjorie Walker and 
Marie Eineke, sophs-Ruth Kessler and Walter Yurs, frosh-Cora 
Belle Ramm (94-2%), Berniece Thies, and Jean Westerbeck. Second 
semester honor roll members Arvon Thomas, Joseph Busch, Elaine 
Ebel , Anne Jawoski, Erwin Yurs, Arlene Dittman and Lois 
Dahlstrom. Lyda Friel won the GAA citizenship award. Burlington 
students were in town to do a goodwill program providing 
entertainment for Plato students. Mrs. Mead of Burlington and 
her students did a play called "The Chimes" which featured 
Ambrose Seyller, Norman Sabin, Bertha Umbdenstock, and Marian 
Johnson. J.C. Myers sang a solo during a pep assembly. Later 
that night Plato beat Elburn. The basketball team went to Mrs. 
Tuck's tea room at the YWCA in Elgin for dinner. They then saw 
the Sears Art Museum, and viewed the work of students at the 
Elgin Academy. Attending were students Robert Rosborough, Kenneth 
Russell, Eugene Homuth, Bob Hobart, Clifford Russell, Glenn 
Stover, Leonard Wilke, Leslie Muirhead, Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Myers. Mary Aherns was one of many students having appendix 
operations. The Iowa silent reading class high scorers were 
frosh-Norma Rohrsen, Ward Conner, Cora Belle Ramm, and Jean 
Westerbeck. Sophs-Charles Ramm, Walter Yurs, Kenneth Brugh, 
and Ruth Kessler. Juniors-Arvon Thomas, Elmer Thrun, Lawrence 
Faber, and Harvey Englebrecht. Seniors-Majorie Walker, Marie 
Einke, Lois Dahlstrom, and Robert Rosborough. Area 4-H leaders 
met at the Farm Bureau Building in Geneva, for the annual 
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banquet. Attending were Lawrence Johnson, Logan Dahlstrom, and 
James Muirhead. Kane County Farm Advisor Arthur C. Johnson and 
DeVerne Munnert district 4-H leader were in charge of the 
meeting. The Eureka Jubliee Singers, sponsored by the Plato 
Alumni Association performed at the school. Bob Hobart emceed 
a radio type Christmas program, featuring Margaret Ahrens, Walter 
Yurs, and the Boys Choir. Coach Johnson became the referee in 
an alumni basketball game when the regular official failed to 
appear. Plato defeated Elburn 42-23, with Homuth scoring 21. 
Shuffleboard is becoming popular at the school. Girls are 
planning on particiapting in the State Telegraphic Basket 
Shooting Contest. Alumni notes-Bob Anderson ’35 works in a 
factory in Rockford. Beatrice Faber '35 is now a nurse. Alumni 
members in town for Christmas vacation are-Helen Weller '24 
a Grand Rapids teacher, Dorothy Muirhead '27 a Lake Forest 
teacher, Chester Anderson '28 a dentist in Rochester, NY, Bernice 
Engelking '36 a student at the University of Illinois, and DeKalb 
Teacher's College students Jeanette Johnson '32 and Virginia 
Rohrsen '36. Howard Rohrsen '36 has left DeKalb Teacher s College 
and is helping at home. Loretta Schmitz '33 and Donald Adkins 
of Elgin were married. Both work for the watch factory. The 
marriage took place at Epworth Methodist Church and was performed 
by Rev. W.L. Manny. Carl Hitzeroth '24 had a tonsil operation 
and has returned to his job at the Lindquist Construction Company 
at Dixon. Humor-"Is the horn on your car broken?" Answer, "No, 

it just doesn't give a hoot." The customeer insisted on sitting 
at the seat in the window at the restaurant. That's where they 
serve the biggest helpings. When Mr. Myers lost his bearings 
during a rainy trip to Nebraska, he stopped to ask an old 
Scotchman for directions..."I'm lost," Myers stated. The 

Scotchman asked, "Is there a reward out for ya?" Myers replied, 
"Of course not!" "Then you're still lost," laughed the Scotchman. 
The girl who speaks volumes, is likely to end up on the shelf. 
March 30. 1937 -Elburn won the Little Eight Declamatory Contest. 

Representing Plato were Lois Dahstrom, Norma Rohrsen, and 

Marjorie Walker. Mr. and Mrs. Stover of Lily Lake threw a party 
for the boys basketball team for their fine season record and 
the winning of two tournaments. Gertrude Neumann spoke at the 

GAA meeting, and a skit was performed by Esther Watermann, and 
Mary Agnes Kennedy. Several boys went to Champaign to compete 
in a dairy judging contest. Finishing with honors were Leslie 
Muirhead, Donald Mickelsen, George Werrbach, Alfried Shieve 
and Raymond Krog. Miss Moseley, Mrs. Shellman and Mrs. Hitzeroth 
directed the grade school music program. Mr. Walton will direct 
a festival chorus from Hampshire, Plato and Burlington schools. 
Gurnee and Rockford girls won the Telegraphic Basket Shooting 
Contest. Participating from Plato were Dorothy Rohrsen, Dorothy 
Rosborough, Gertrude Neumann, Gertrude Eichhorst, Edna Zaeske, 
Elaine Ebel, Mary Agnes Kennedy, Ruth Kessler, Bernice Witt, 
and Jean Westerbeck. The best percentage of sinking 24 shots 
won the contest. The senior class won the volleyball tournament. 
Alex Fithie was the high scorer in the Alumni basketball 
tournament. Plato received second place losing to the Naperville 
Hudsons. Mike Miller was chosen captain of the all-star team. 
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eslie Muirhead underwent an emergency appendix operation. A 
st second long shot by Hobart helped Plato defeat Elburn in 
the district basketball tournament. Anne Jawoski won the school 
ping Pong tournament. On the school baseball team this year 

Hobart h St ° ver ’ Ros Vi borou 8 h - Homuth, Thies, C. Russell, 

Krna V L * Muirhead ’ Bru § h ’ Nelson, Campbell, Schmitendorf, 
^°p ne l’ L ° r TJ enz ’ Mickelsen, and Werrbach. Alumni notes- 
orence Rieke of Barrington married Gordon Sherwood '30. Barbara 
bcoville of Chicago married George P. Muirhead '30. Rev. Georse 

to Ur t r h p er R P r f ° r H me t d 1 th / cereraon y- Ab °ut twenty guests then went 
l , th % Baker Hotel for the reception. Harry Rothlisbeger '35 
orks for International Harvesting Company in Chicago. Chester 

Enselkine 28 5**%* dentist ^ office in Highwood, Illinois. Berniece 
Engelking and Virginia Rohrsen both '36 and spending their 
vacation at home. 

from Pl^n 1 ^ 7 ^^ 18 ? 868 / senior class in history will graduate 
from Plato High School, during ceremonies on June 4th. Recieving 

““ JJ 1 . 1 . be . Ma y Lois Dahlstrom, Arlene Dittman, 

T UV J Eineke ' L y da F riel, Kadow, Glenn 

Muirhead Leroy Nelson, Gertrude Neumann, Elmer Rohlfing, Dorothy 

ohrsen, Dorothy Rosborough, Kenneth Russell, Glenn Seyller 
Mae Tucker, Marjorie Walker and Edna Zaeske. The president of 
Th Alumni > Don Fitchie will present the citizenship award. 

e high school orchestra is expected to perform. Speaking at 
the ceremonies will be Rev. Milmine of the First Congregtional 
Church of Elgin, Rev. C.E.Hallstrom of the Swedish Mission Church 
and Rev. George Courrier of the Plato M.E. Church 
The junior-senior banquet was held at the Fox Ho'tel. Bob Hobart 
was the emcee He is the junior class president. Music was 

Farit 6 h Y n f° rd Russell-sax °phone, Glenn Stover-trombone, 
th 1 Cam Pb ell_vlol:Ln , and clarinet players Walter Fry and Arvon 
Thomas. The newspaper is published by the junior class (the 
new seniors). The editor is Ruth McDowell, associate Glen 
aumgartner, social-Eleanora Plucker, and Lawrence Faber, music- 
arl Campbell, athletics-Glenn Stover, alumni-Bob Hobart, humor- 
Eugene Homuth, art-Harvey Englebrecht nd Elmer Thrun, features- 
Arvon Thomas, and business manager-Clifford Russell. Wood and 
r rymark, Elgin magicians performed at the school. A senior class 
party was held at the Kenneth Russell home. Edison Schmidt and 
Augustine Krajcik were among several who took a trip to the 
Union Stockyards in Chicago. Burlington High School did not 
participate m the annual music festival, because it was 
quarantined for scarlet fever. A new 4-H quartet was organized 
featuring Carl Sorenson, Clifford Russell, Robert Rosborough 
and Warren DeLettte. The "Peptimist" printed a tongue in cheek 
interview with students about what North Plato and Bowes Station 
would be like someday. Some predicted great things for North 
Plato complete with ships arriving and gold being discovered. 
Others stated that it would not amount to anything more than 
it is now...1937. Edna Zaeske stated of Bowes that L.E. Moeller's 
feeds are known the world over, and that Bowes cows produce 
the richest cream. Miss Muirhead directed the senior play and 
received a bouquet of roses for her work Over one hundred dollars 
was raised for a class project. (Original spellings provided). • 
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More "Plato Peptimist" 1938 


' 32 . 
' 24. 


January 31, 1938-Plato defeated Big Rock and won their second 
consecutive Little Eight Basketball title. Bob Hobart entertained 
as "Professor Quiz" at a school assembly and read amusing letters 
to Santa Claus. First honor roll students were Clifford Johnson 
Arvon Thomas, Jean Westerbeck, Walter Yurs, Velda Johnson, Norma 
Albright, Berniece Thies and Elfrieda Rosske. Second honor roll 
members were Lawrence Faber, Earl Campbell, Eleanora Plucker, 
Helen Virtue, Eugene Homuth, Norma Rohrsen, Glen Baumgartner, 
Anne Jawoski, Ruth Kessler, Ward Connor, Gladys Lorenz, Margaret 
Rothlisberger, Margaret Rohrsen, Howard Mapes, and Raymond Krog. 
One point behind and receiving honorable mention were, Muriel 
Colclough, Lorraine McDonald, Margaret and Ruth McDowell. Ping 
pong tournament players include, Glenn Stover, Dona 
Schmitendorf , Bob Hobart, Donald Mickelsen, Fritz Lorenz, Kenneth 
Brugh, John Stevens, Edward Engelking, Edward Starks, kl ^ ex ^ 
Maxstadt, Walter Fry, Glenn Rosborough, Arvon Thomas, Carl 
Sorensen, George Olson, Raymond Krog, Glen Baumgartner, Howard 
Mapes, Charles Bowgren, John Tucker, Walter Yurs, Alvin Jensen 
Ward Connor, Carroll Skinner, Les Muirhead, Donald Thurnau, 

Chester Roush, Cliff Russell, Gene Homuth, and Walter T les 
who won the tournament last year. Plato’s purple and gold 

basketball team defeated Elburn 22-16. Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Steinmeyer (Irene Rosborough ’28) are the parents of a baby 
boy. Helen Smith of Hampshire married Luther Hitzeroth 
Attending were Alice Hitzeroth '27, and Carl Hitzeroth 
Luther is in the trucking business, his new wife works for the 
Kirkland Schools. Mr. and Mrs. Williard Anderson (Florence 
Rohlfing ’31) are the parents of a new baby boy born at St. 

Joseph’s Hospital. Chester Anderson '28 marries Florence McCarthy 
of New York. Marie Eineke ’37 entered nurses training at Sherman 
Hospital. Virgina Rohrsen ’36 had a surprise birthday party 
with prizes won by Lyle Haines '36, Glenn Seyller _ 37, Peggy 
Rohrsen ’39 and Mildred Russell '36. Marjorie Walker is enrolled 
in the Ellis Business College. Clifford: "You know my father 

used to take me on many a whaling trip?" Harvey: I didn t know 

that your father was a whaler. Where did you go to the South 
Pole?" Clifford: "No, to the woodshed." 

March 1, 1938-Hampshire won the district basketball tournament. 
Plato won the Little Eight. Team members are Bob Hobart, Eugene 
Homuth, Clifford Russell, Arvon Thomas, Leslie Muirhead, Glenn 
Stover, Glen Baumgartner, John Schmitz, Babe Bowgren and Leonard 
Wilke. Six of the players were treated to a turkey dinner at 
the Lawrence home in Elgin. On hand were Mrs Bessie Bitzer 
of Plato as hostess, Mr. Johnson, Harvey Gellerman, Andre 

Grossen, and Gerhardt Hitzeroth. Mrs. Flossie McBride Parkin 

performed historical readings at a school assembly. Participating 
in a three act play at the high school were members of the Plato 
UMC church. Starring in "More Power to You, were Mildred 

Russell, Bernard Ackerson, Bernice Mapes, Eleanor Spears, G e 
Muirhead, James Muirhead, Kathryn Muirhead, Elwood McDonald, 
Ly da Mae Friel, and Edna Pearson. Mr. Myers is also assisting.. 
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Admission 25d, ten cents will be charged to children. Mr. Schaff 
came up with a new kind of test, "singing exams." Entered in 
the Declamatory contest at Kaneville are Norma Albright, Eugene 
Homuth and Norma Rohrsen. The "Peptimist" was also printing 
headlines from other school newspapers. Evelyn Jensen '28 was 
fatally injured in an auto accident near Elgin. Miss Geraldine 
Hubbell of Elgin comes to Plato Grade School each week to give 
accordion lessons. Anne Jawoski won the girls ping-pong 
tournament. Plato beat Kingston 51-21 in basketball, and in 
the previous week motored through dense fog to defeat Maple 
Park 41-17. Soph girls basketball players were Bebe Seyller, 
Lorraine McDonald, Esther Watermann, Marian Kessler, and Katy 
Bogart. They defeated the frosh team composd of Elfrieda Roeske, 
Bernice Wilkison, Gladys Lorenz, Norma Albright and Margaret 
Muirhead. Peggy Rohrsen, a junior played for the frosh team. 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Fairchild (Jessie Friel '31) have new twin 
daughters. Cora Fry '35 was a school visitor, as was Paul Duncan 
38 now of DeKalb. Dorothy Jacob '35 is a student nurse at Cook 
County Hospital. Margaret Dahlstron Swason? '29 lives in Osage, 
Kansas. The Alumni Basketball team (Parksides) finished in third 
place in the recent "Y" tournament. Mr Shieve: "Did you take 

the car out last night?" Alfred: "Yes, Dad, I took some of the 
boys for a ride." Mr. Shieve: "Tell the boys, I found one of 
their lace handkerchiefs." 

March 1, 1938-Miss Spears hosts the homemaker's club meeting. 

Assistant football coach at Northwestern Burt Ingwersen was 
guest speaker at the basketball banquet. Edna Pearson was in 
charge, who used school colors to decorate the tables. The 
freshman party was held at the home of Margaret Muirhead. Eugene 
Homuth defeated Walter Thies in the ping-pong tournament. Walter 
Fry beat Clifford Russell for third place. St. John's defeated 
Plato in the Alumni League Basketball Tournament 40-35. Playing 
for Plato were Ernest Homuth, Gordon Fitchie, Mike Miller, Don 
Fitchie, Alex Fitchie, Billy Watermann, Gene Homuth, Ross?, 

Jerry Seyller, and Kenny Fitchie. 

April 28, 1938-Plato will be host to the Little Eight Music 
Festival. The senior play is "His Uncle's Niece," starring Eugene 
Homuth, Glenn Stover, Bob Hobart, Arvon Thomas, Ruth McDowell, 
Helen Virtue, Eleanora Plucker, Lawrence Faber, and Clifford 

Russell. The editor of the school newspaper is Glen Baumgartner, 
the social editors are Leonard Wilke, LaVerne Faber and Earl 
Campbell. Leslie Muirhead was re-elected as president of the 
4-H Club. Miss Spears took students to the Illinois Commercial 
Contest for competition in typing. A Poplar Grove student won 
by typing 51 words a minute. The grade school presents "On With 
the Show," and a Maypole dance. Mr. and Mrs. James Hornyak (Verna 
Voltz '31) announced the birth of their daughter in Gary, 
Indiana. Mr. Schaff took a number of students on a field trip 
to visit the studios of Chicago radio station WGN. 

May 26, 1938-Graduating seniors are Glen Baumgartner, Earl 

Campbell, Warren DeLatte, Harvey Englebrecht, LaVerne Faber, 
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Lawrence Faber, Walter Fry, Robert Hobart, Eugene Horauth, Ruth 
McDowell, Eleanora Plucker, Clifford Russell, Glenn Stover, 
Arvon Thomas, Elmer Thrun, Helen Virtue, and Leonard Wilke. 

Walter Yurs became editor in chief of the newspaper. George 
Olson was the associate editor. Other newspaper staffers include 
social editors Anne Jawoski , and Lucille Hartje, music editor 
Peggy Rohrsen, sports editor Leslie Muirhead, alumni editor 
Erwin Yurs, feature editor Ruth Kessler, humor editor Donald 
Mickelsen, Art editor Bernard Medina, reporters John Stevens, 
Donald Schmitendorf, typist Pauline Medina, mimeographing George 
Werrbach and Charles Bowgren, and business manager Kenneth Brugh. 
Jean Westerbeck played her accordion at an eighth grade program. 
Curtiss Singleterry of Aurora College presented a music program 
at Plato High School. Freshman students toured the Field Museum 
in Chicago and went roller skating in South Elgin. Lorraine 
McDonald was elected 4-H president. Bernice Engelking is the 
sponsor. The Plato M.E. Church moves back to their building 
after holding Sunday services in the high school during the 
remodeling of their facilities. Cora Fry '35 marries Donald 
Ross of Elgin. Dorothy Jacob '35 and Evelyn McDonald 34 
graduated from nurses training at Sherman Hospital. Jeanette 
Johnson '32 graduates from the Illinois State Techer s College 
at DeKalb and will teach next fall at Oak Park. Florence Lenz 
Jepsen '21 is teaching at East Udina School filling the vacancy 
left by Fern Brockner Doty '28 who resigned. Mildred Russell 
is recovering from a tongue operation. Alex Fitchie 32 tried 
out for a major league baseball team in Arkansas. Alberta Homuth 
'34 is doing nurses training at Oak Park. Gwendolyn Richards 
'34 has entered nurses training also at the same hospital (West 
Suburban) Verna Richards '31 graduated from there last year. 
Raymond: "What kind of radio do you have?" Mr. Johnson: "It's 

a railroad type, it whistles at every station. 

October 28, 1938-Edna Seyller was chairman of the Halloween 

Party for the school orchestra. Making the first honor roll 

were Juniors Norman Rohrsen, Berniece Thies, Jean Westerbeck, 
and Ethyl Anderson; sophs, Norma Albright, frosh; Rosemary 
Jawoski and Walter Rabe. Second honor roll names, seniors Anne 
Jawoski Reth Figgins, Ruth Kessler, Walter Yurs, juniors; Esther 
Watermann, Marian Kessler, and John Jawoski, soph, Elfrieda 
Roeske and Velda Johnson, frosh; Carol Dahlstrom, Jeanette Gerdau 
Charles Allen, and Gene Horton. Ruth Kessler's idea of the ideal 
man—"He must keep his hair combed, average height, intelligent 
looking, and must not smoke or swear." The grade school has 
their own newspaper now called the DOT AND DASH. Music teacher 
Miss Moseley is forming an harmonica band. New members of the 
grade school orchestra are Carolyn Johnson, Ruth Plucker, Fred 
Stude, Arlene Pease and later Alice Purdy. Looking back, to 
1921,’ prior to Plato High School, students went to Elgin High 

School or the Elgin Academy. The cost was $100. tuition plus 

room and board. Few people could afford this, and many stopped 
their education at the grade school level. The high school opened 
in 1917 in the top floor of the old grade school. Mr. Myers 
from Stockton, Illinois was the first teacher. The new high 
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school opened in 1921. The boys basketball team played outdoors 

^rln^/n h SCh ° h 01 / T M he ^ tournament Ls 

and rl } church xn Maple Park. Plato defeated Burlington 

measles Then rh lte Starters coming down with the 

easles. Then they lost to Sugar Grove. The school won Little 

place in^mT^A “ 19 u° v a “ d 1921 ' The first senior P^y took 

Place in 1921...A cornhuskxng contest took place at the J I 

"T S , ,' ear Plat °- Shupbach? of Plato won first pla«' 

were held “ The 18 ?” r'^'J second • I “«“s musical programs 

near Youn'asdale 1 . Ca " ariaa Softball Team which formed 

ear Youngsdale the previous year is still operating John 

Stevens is the manager, Charles Eichorst is the booking manager 

and Augustine Krajcik is the captain. (Note this Z iL 

mentioned in Ralph Tredup's histories of South Elgin). The G A A 

Ramm '2, Ta?" ^ \ ? r ’ ^ LaV -ne W.rf.rd 

amm 24) have a new baby girl born at Sherman Hospital Marv 

teaches schoL m „ a . rried Williar<1 Do “ is - Phoebe Anderson '21 

teaches school in Minnesota. Evelyn McDonald '34 is a nurse 

»i. i",„r P ?; DOnald S ' : " 1 alUays sa * » hat 1 think?" 

trwm. I wondered why you were always so quiet." 

^ho^fG'iris" s 938 ~ 5 ° i 0 ? 1 "r aPP6ared in the Production "It's 
Plato Hi.h SP °T r ed by the Plat ° Ladies ' Aid. Book Week at 
library Eleanor q P urch ^se of new editions to the school 

Th m* , Eleanor Spears stated that her favorite work was The 
T hree Musketeers. Looking back at 1923, students remember ridi^T 
a milk w agon to school. The pupils watched the building of the 
new high school, having run out of space above the grade school 
It would consist of a science room in the basement, four class 
rooms on the main floor, plus an assembly room. The second fw 
had a practice gym for basketball and a dramatics area. Also 
was a library with a complete set of encyclopedias sewing 
room and later a fire escape would be added (Volda Schmitz Olson? 
23). A program on November 4th, featured a little bit of 

and^N in§ ’ ah 01 ^ 1118 3 piano duet b Y Margaret Rothlisberger 

and Norma Albright. Carroll Skinner offered a coronet solo 

Lorenz rS d Mll ° Tu ^ ker ’ Vlola Bradshaw, Donald Thurnau and Gladys 
Lorenz discussed the question of chain stores ruining 

communities Next a saxophone trio composed of Alvin Jensen 
Norma Albright and Chester Roush performed. Jensen and Elfried; 
Rosske presented the one act play, "Cemetery Moon." Participating 

Dn a 5 1 H A M mi t tl i Ce Day program were Leslie Muirhead, Bernard Medina 
Margaret Ro e thi en, b N ° rma Charles Bowgren and musician; 

Albrieht ? i n f Seyller ’ Velda Johnson, Norma 

and P §h i C ? ral Dahlstrom > Je a n and Jeanette Friel, Norma Rohrsen 
Pearl Johnson. Norma Rohrsen '40 appeared in the all-state 
c orus m Urbana. Cheerleaders elected were Bebe Seyller 

anr^ied ° n R ald V Albright ’ Loia Mapes, Viola Brldsha^ 

aa : 7 p ; eda Ro eske. Bernard Medina and Wilbur Watermann won 

? f ® ^ a sch ° o1 costume party. Plato's first and second 

d m 3 w/ 6amS defeated Sugar Grove but lost to Genoa. Mr 
and Mrs. Edwin Bowman (Vernette Watermann ’34) have a new babv 
daughter Elaine Ebel '39 had an appendicitis operation a? 
Sherman Hospital. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Thomas '24 have a new 
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baby daughter born at St. Joseph in Aurora. Edna Seyller '35 
and Lyle Haines'36 entertained Mr. and Mrs. Howard Thomas (Mary 
Ahrens '37) who were married at Clinton, Iowa. Kathleen Bogart 
'40 married Nester Bruggeman of Chicago. Babe: "Today I met 
A girl who had never been kissed." George: "I would like to 
meet her." Babe: "You're too late now." 

December 22, 1938-The Kishwaukee Basketball Tournament was won 

by Genoa who defeated Plato in the first round 16-15. Honor 
roll students—juniors Berniece Thies, Jean Westerbeck, and Norma 
Rohrsen..soph—Norma Albright, frosh—Rosemary Jawoski..Second 
honor roll seniors-Peggy Rohrsen, Ruth Kessler, Walter Yurs 
(who was also newspaper editor), and Anne Jawoski. Juniors—Muriel 
Colclough, Ethyl Anderson, Marion Kessler, and Bebe Seyller.... 
Soph-Efrieda Roeske, and Velda Johnson, frosh-Walter Rabe, Anne 
Schudel, Jennette Gerdau, and Carol Dahlstrom. Featured in a 

holiday play were Norma Albright, Alvin Jensen, Ruth Kessler, 
Kenneth Christenson, Pauline Medina, Peggy Rohrsen, Walter Yours, 
Berniece Thies, Muriel Colclough, Joan Westerbeck, Velda Johnson, 
Margaret Rothlisberger , Howard Mapes, Jack Bowne and engineer 
Donald Mickelson. December birthdays included Pauline Corabic, 

Fieldon Figgins, and Alleis Maxstadt. The Boys Chorus put on 
a program at the school. The featured performers were Bernard 

Medina, Glen Rosborough, George Olson, Edward Starks, Edward 
Engleking , Howard Mapes, Walter Yours, Charles Holtz, Carol 
Fahlbusch Ruth Kessler, Anne Jawoski, Ward Connors and Alvin 
Jensen. The Plato Orchestra will represent the district in the 
annual Kane County Music and Drama Tournament. Jennette Friel 
and Loiis Mapes performed a song and dance number at the 

Homemaker's Club Tea. A number of students attended the livestock 
show in Chicago. The advisors were Mr. Schaff and Miss Spears 
The long list included students Bernice Thies, Norma Albright, 
Velda Johnson, Margaret Rothlisberger , Lorraine McDonald, Jean 
Westerbeck, Bebe Seyller, Edith Rosborough, Elfrieda Roeske, 
Pauline Corsbie, Walter Rabe, Theodore Stude, Carroll Skinner, 
Donald Thurnau, Billy Rees, Bobby Thomas, Dwight Faber, Chester 
Roush, Robert Engleking, Leonard Scott, Alvin Jensen, Milo 
Tucker, Leslie Muirhead, Kenneth Brugh, Donald Fitchie, Augustine 
Krajcik, Walter Yurs, and Fieldon Figgins. In the grade school 
Christmas play, the performers were Audrey Bohlin and Buster 
and Billy Schaff. Many of the students missed the play because 
of the measles. . They were Russell Bohlin, Charles Nelson, Donnie 
Johnson, Norma Witt, Merele Pease, Adelbert Pease, and Paul 
Schuppner. Plato's basketball team beat Kirkland, Genoa. and 
Burlington. High scorers were Olson, Muirhead and Bowgren. 
jvjQj'jorie Walker '37 has graduated from Ellis Business College 
and has a job at a church in Elgin. Eleanor Spears and Lucinda 
Muirhead starred in a school play called 'Girl Shy. Virginia 
Rohrsen '36 is on the staff of the newspaper at the Illinois 
State Teacher's College at Dekalb. Arlene Dittman '37 has also 
graduated from Ellis Business College and works in the college 
office. The Alumni Basketball team known as the Parksides, lost 
to St. John's 30-29 and to WalzMook (ex-Elgin players). The 
team is composed of Ernie Homuth, Billy Watermann, Alex, Don, 
Gordon, and Kenny Fitchie, and Gene Homuth. 
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Plato Peptimist-1939 


February 1, 1939-The Plato Community Orchestra under the 

direction of Mr. Schaff won the state Music and Drama Tournament 
at Urbana. The band is composed of past and present students. 
They won sectional competitions at Kaneville and Sugar Grove 
before heading down state. The group was heard on Urbana radio 
station WILL and a recording was made and played over Chicago 
station WLS. Clifford Leatherby of Rockford appeared at a Plato 
program to perform a whistling solo. He also played the 
vibraphone and xylophone. Some one act plays starred Ward Connor 
and Jean Westerbeck. January birthdays-Jean Friel, Jeannette 
Friel, Gene Horton, Edith Rosborough, Betty Stude, Ward Connor, 
Mildred Plote, Edward Engelking, John Jawoski, Donald Rosborough, 
Edward Starks, Carl Sorenson, and Donald Thurnau. Mrs. Luther 
Hitzeroth took over the teaching duties of Mrs. Carl Hitzeroth 
who resigned. A letter to Santa Claus supposedly from Mr. 
Crawford the janitor was read during a Christmas party. The 
sophs voted that the best dressed boy in their class is Theodore 
Stude, and Donald Thurnau was the best looking boy. The best 
dressed girl and most prettiest was Bernice Wilkison. The most 
talented musicially is Margaret Rothlisberger . The wittiest 
person in the class was Leonard Scott. New members of the GAA 
were Pauline Corsbie, Carol Dahlstrom, Jennette Gerdau, Rosemary 
Jawoski, Virgina Medina, Bernadine Pease, Carolyn Schambach, 
Elaine Stege and Dorothy Beard. About 20 students had perfect 
attendance including Lucille Hartje, Billy Rohrsen, Margene 
Schmitendorf, and Florence Allen among others. The baseball 
field now has lights and an amplifying system. Alumni notes- 
Mr. and Mrs. James Matheny (Florence Fahlbusch '28) have a 
new son born at Sherman Hospital. Friends enjoyed a sleigh ride 
on Howard Thomas '36 birthday. Attending were Lyle Haines '36, 
Harold Ackerson '36, Bernard Ackerson '36, Glenn Seyller '37, 
Sonny Schmidt '35, Donald Ahrens, Jerry Seyller '34, Bebe Seyller 
'40, Doris Johnson, Margaret Ahrens '39, Edna Seyller '35, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Muirhead Jr. '31 and Mary Ahrens Thomas '37. Joseph 
Seyller and Mercedes Homuth '35 were married in Clinton, Iowa. 
They will live in Plato Center. Mr. Seyller is employed by the 
C.C. Willigman Service Station in Elgin. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Anderson (Hazel Merritt '22) have a new daughter. Visiting school 
recently were Ruth Mcdowell '38, Eleanora Plucker '3?, Dorothy 
Rosborough '37, Leonard Wilke '38, Lawrence Faber '38, Bob Hobart 
'38. Alvera Patrick '32 married Raymond C. Choitz of Elgin. 
College students and teachers in town for the holiday are Helen 
Weller '24 (teaches in Grand Rapids), Jeanette Johnson '32 
(teaches in Oak Park), Bernice Engelking '36 (Univ. of II), 
Virgina Rohrsen '36 and Arvon Thomas '38 (both of the Illinois 
State Teacher's College in DeKalb (now Northern Illinois 
University). 

February 28, 1939-Hampshire won the district basketball 

tournament. In one of the games Maple Park easily defeated 
Kingston, who only had three players on the court. Trying out 
for the district's Decalmatory contest were Jeannette Friel, 
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Norma Rohrsen, John Stevens, Alvin Jensen, Norma Albright and 
Carol Dahlstrom. The Plato Ladies Aid Society presented a program 
at the high school, which featured a puppet show, Cleko the 
Clown, and a play called "The Dummy." It starred Mrs. Seyller, 
Mrs. Miller, John Johnson, and Mrs. George Muirhead. Miss 
Swanson of Elgin dance students also performed. The concerns 
of the day included spring cleaning at the school, and a flu 
epidemic. The newspaper also featured an editorial on Hitler. 

An assembly about the life of President Lincoln was presented 
by Leslie Muirhead, and Pauline Medina. Students also sang tunes 
written by Scottish poet Robert Burns. The best dressed freshman 
boy and athlete these days according to a survey was Kenneth 
Christensen. The best looking boy was Leroy Thies. The best 
dressed girl was Carol Dahlstrom, while the prettiest girl was 
Anne Schudel. The most ambitious freshman was Jeannette Gerdau. 
The most poplar girl and the one with the most pleasing 
personality was Pearl Johnson. Bobby Thomas '42 wrote about 
his most embarrassing moment of getting his head caught between 
the bars of a bed headboard. A Valentine's Day party yielded 
prizes in bunco, and Chinese Checkers to Leslie Muirhead, and 

Miss Muirhead, Kenneth Russell, LaVelle Martens, Bernice Wilkison 

and Raymond Krog. Plato's baseketball teams beat Kaneville 
raising their record to 14-3. Muirhead and Stevens are the high 
scorers. Don Fitchie was named to the first team, and Alex 
Fitchie to the second team, the Elgin Parksides (Plato Alumni) 
won the local "Y" basektball tournament. Alumni notes-Charles 
Homuth '22 is seriously ill at the Jasper County Hospital in 
Indiana. Glen Baumgartner '30 is attending Ellis Business College 
in Elgin. Harold Ackerson '36 underwent surgery at Sherman 
Hosptial. Mrs. Gordon Thorrun (Florence Walker '31) is spending 
the winter in Florida. 

March 31, 1939-Jeanette Friel won first place in the Little 

Eight Speech Contest for a humorous reading entitled, "Tom 
Sawyer's Love Affair." Alvin Jensen and Norma Albright also 

received honors. Members of the community orchestra played at 
the annual banquet of the Pure Milk Association in Chicago. 
New students are Richard Zimmick from Chicago and Darrel Tilton 
from Wisconsin. Walter Yurs is the editor of the newspaper. 
George Olson is the associate editor. Social editors-Ruth 
Kessler, and Anne Jawoski, Music editor Peggy Rohrsen, Feature 
Editor Retha Figgins, Sports editors John Stevens, Kenneth Brugh, 
and Erwin Yours, Alumni Editor Lucille Hartje, Humor Editor 
Donald Mickelsen, Art Editor Bernard Medina, Typists Jack Bowne 
and Pauline Medina, Business Manager Leslie Muirhead, and in 
charge of mimeographing Geroge Werrbach and Don Schmitendorf. 

The Home Management students met in the basement of the Plato 
M.E. Church. Mrs. Glen Pfaffinger brought her son to class and 
Mrs. Andrew Grosson demonstrated how to bath the baby. In the 
"Meet the Seniors" column John Stevens says that since he was 
born in 1921, he has been a source of worry to his parents and 
teachers by getting into mischief. Kenneth Brugh says that for 
a short time he was living in Crown Point, Indiana, "not for 
the reason that most people go there." (Author's note: Crown 
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Point was known during that time for "quick marriages") Ward 
the n °i d Donald Thurnau have taken up roller skating t 0 ) please 

Basketball 8 11 '1 Cl |f S ' ^ 8irls ' rersi °” ° f Alumui 

asketball Team, the Plato Flashes were defeated bv the 
evangelical girls 27-26. On the court for Plato were Belle 
eyller, Willa Shellman, Kathryn and Lucinda Muirhead, Margaret 
hrens and Mildred Russell. Alumni News- Glen Baumgartner '38 
elebrated his birthday with friends. Doris Johnson ’35 married 
Clarence Wiese '32. Glenn Stover '38 visited the school recent ly 
Gertrude Eichhorst ’37 marries Arthur Duensing of Maywood. Mr. 

are" living S on em th° y w d 1 l NeVa n Kad ° W ' 3? married Edwin Nelson and 
e living on the William Dittman Farm near Plato. Alex Fitchie 

32 , in:,ared in a Alumni game at the Elgin YMCA. Ted" Don’t 

"vL h w .^ h , at 3 m -, an haS more sense after h e’s married? Alvin- 
Yes, but it's too late then." ’ 

M ay 1 1939-Participating in the Little Eight Music Festival 

vl°ol B at °d r re M T ildred P1 ° te ’ Pe8gy Eohr s en, Ethyl Anderson 
Gen 1 Bradshaw > doan Westerbeck, Jack Bowne, Bernard Medina 

Stars in th n ’ tb 6 Ma ^head, and Milo Tucker. Leslie Muirhead 

A ta . , tde three act comedy Campus Quarantine." "What Makes 

A Girl’s Heart Flutter?" was the topic of discussion of the 
ext Home Management Class. Lorraine McDonald was elected 4- 

one „ e f S1 he e r nt h n bb eetin8 “L , Se ” i0rs • R «ha Figgius stated that 
of her hobbies was collecting unusual pictures, Ruth Spriet 

occurred’" ’ V* 2 ? *" Wh , eaton ’ Illinois a great tragedy 

occurred I was born.." A new 4-H Club outside of the school 

was formed. John Stevens was elected president, Robert Engleking 
Sup k P r 6Sldent ’ Geor § e Struckman secretary-treasurer, Leland 
fr f r T rter ’ William Rees was the recreational leader. 

hit Plato t a ar i/ n ClUt ' B ° Wgren and Tilton Pitched and 

Ti^rn 3-2 victory over Kirkland. Alumni Notes: Clem 

'38 t 37 / S at . tendan 8 Milwaukee Teacher’s College. Bob Hobart 

SkLnYr ’37 ha °m KienZle Brotha - - Elgin. Fran^ 

bkinner 37 has moved to Michigan. Mr. and Mrs. Willis Loos 

’35 r and A8 M eS ’ 39) have a new daughter. Dorothy Tucker 

35 and Mercedes Homuth Seyller ’35 work for the Elgin Watch 

Factory. Mrs and Mrs. Charles Sherwood '26 have a new daughter 
Jeanette Johnson 32 teaches in Oak Park. Mrs. and Mrs. Wayne 
La S d M rS (Bvelyn Muirhead ’32) have a new daughter, as does Mr 
and Mrs. Carl Hitzeroth '24 (Alice Luther '27). Donald FitchU 
is em ploy ed by the Illinois Central Railroad near Rockford 

De^lb SiSter Vir8±na R ° hrSen ' 36 at ^ 

June 1 1939-17 seniors are graduating. The community orchestra 

l]}} pPay sele ctions including "American Patrol." The invocation 
will be delivered by Charles Homuth ’22 and Dr. Stephens 

Mission nt Ch ° f h Aur f ° f ra . Col l e8e - C.E. Hallsstrom of the Swedish 
Missron Church officiated at the Baccalaureate Service. Norma 

!nf o en H beCOmeS t , he editor of the newspaper. The Ladies Aid 
put on the senior banquet. Leslie Muirhead senior class president 
gave the response to Ward Connor junior class president. Edward 
Wesemann played two piano-accordion selections at a recent 
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assembly. Eighth graders visiting the high school were Marian 
Johnson, Arlene Pease, Phyllis Horton, Chrissie Watermann, Ernest 
Brugh, Norma Patrick and Velma Johnson. The upper grades baseball 
team defeated Lily Lake and Udina. The Kane County Chorus was 

organized. Representing Plato were Velda Johnson, Margaret 
Rothlisberger and Ethyl Anderson. Plato girls participated in 
the G.A.A. playday of peace at Elgin. Senior thoughts..Charles 
Bowgren says that after 50 years of running his own cattle 

business and fishing, then he perhaps will get married. Miss 
Spears is keeping Margaret Rohrsen busy making pies. Retha 
Figgins wants to be a buyer for a dry goods store. Tilton was 

the winning pitcher as Plato downed Kaneville 5 _ 2. A trio of 
Plato pitchers allowed only two hits as Plato defeated Wasco 
15-3. Bowgren, Engelking and Krog pitched for the home team. 

Jean Westerbeck was elected president of the G.A.A. Lorraine 
McDonald was vice-president and Elfrieda Roeske became the 
seeretary—treasurer. Alumni notes—Mr . and Mrs. Milton Swanson 
(Margaret Dahlstrom '29) of Kansas have a new daughter. Plans 
were being made for the marriage of Edna Pearson and Alex Fitchie 
Jr. for June 15th at the Plato M.E. Church. Both are '32 grads. 
Harry Rothisberger '35 is working in California. Vernon Stege 
'39 and Florence Reeder married. He works on the John Rohrsen 
Farm. Bernice Engelking '36 will attend the University of 
Illinois. Vera Richards '31 and Dr Ray F. Louis will marry June 
13 at the Plato M.E. Church. Virgina Rohrsen ’36 is attending 
DeKalb State Techer’s College summer school. Chester R: "Dad 
someone stole our car." Mr. Roush: "Did you get a good look 
at the person?" Chester: "No, but I got his license number." 


December 21, 1939-For the first time Plato won the Kishwaukee 
Basketball Tournament with a 16-14 win over Genoa. A Christmas 
program at Plato featured the music of a girls trio Audrey 
Bohlin, Ruth Nelson, and Carolyn Johnson, with Mrs. Shellman 
at the chimes, Mrs. Hitzeroth on piano and Miss Moseley at the 
organ. Helen Gellerman is a feature editor on the newspaper. 
Esther Watermann is the grade school editor. Rose Mary Spuchler , 
a sophmore made the honor roll. Among those on the second honor 
roll were Muriel Colclough a senior, Della Moore a junior. 
Charles Allen, a sophomore, and freshmen Marguerite Medina, 
Edwin Baumgartner, Phyllis Horton, Myrtle Anderson, Lucille 
Yurs, Medeline Schudel and Charles Tilton. Mr. C.C. Coop of 
the Elgin Academy told of his experiences in Europe at a recent 
assembly. Lorraine McDonald '40 attended the state 4—H banquet 
at the Crystal Ballroom in Chicago. Robert Friel was interviewed 
about his duties as the Illinois Central Depot Agent. He does 
typing, train orders, operates the telegraph and flags down 
the trains. The seniors were asked about their New Year's 
resolutions. Betty Stude was to give up giggling... Howard Mapes- 
not to chew gum so much. Dorothea Colclough-to keep awake during 
Geography Class. The grade school spelling contest was won by 
Norman Anderson, Billy Dopke, and Kenneth Meyers. Plato was 
represented in the Kane County Music and Drama Tournament by 
students who appeared in a play called "Hugo in a Hurry." The 
stars were Lyle Haines, Glenn Syller, Kathryn Muirhead, Eleanor 
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Spears, Jerry Seyller and Edna Seyller. Miss Spears and Mr. 
Schaff took students to the livestock show in Chicago and viewed 
the Swift Meat Packing exhibits. Alumni Notes-Engaged Edna Zaesko 
'37 and George Russell of Carpentersville. Employed by the watch 
factory are Lucille Hartje '39 and Harvey Englebrecht '38. Clem 
Tilton '37 attending Milwaukee Teachers College marries Fern 
Berry of Silver Lake, Wisconsin. The girls Alumni Basketball 
team includes Eleanor Spears, Mildred Russell, Edna Seyller, 
Lillian Muirhead, June Wilkison, Rose Grossen, Willa Shellman, 
Lucinda Muirhead, Marge Ahrens, Bebe Seyller, and Bernice 
Wilkison. Raymond Krog was being interviewed for a position.. 
The would be employer asked: "Did you ever do any public 
speaking?" Raymond responded: " I once proposed to a country 
girl over a party line." 
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The "Plato Peptimist"-1940 


January 30, 1940 —Senior Honor Roll members Bernice Thies, Jean 

Westerbeck, juniors—Elfrieda Roeske and Margaret Rothlisberger , 
Sophomores — Rosemary Jawoski, Jeannette Gerdau, Walter Rabe, 
Gene Horton, Rose Mary Spuehler and freshman-Marion Johnson. 
Norma Rohrsen is the editor of the newspaper. Marion Nesler 
is the homemakers editor. A Christmas assembly featured the 
music of Margaret Rothlisberger, Esther Watermann, Velda Johnson, 
Berniece Thies and Joan Westerbeck on accordion. Jeanette Friel 
and Norma Albright participated in a speech contest at Elgin 
High School. Principal J.C. Myers was interviewed. D.V. Johnson 
was one of 21 of the first freshman taught by Myers. Classes 
were above the grade school. The high school was later damaged 
by a fire and tornado. There are more students now because the 
law says that students must stay in school until they are 16, 
unemployment situations, and more interesting subjects and extra¬ 
curricular activities. Myers came from Pennsylvania and graduated 
after spending his last college year at Northwestern. He first 
taught at Davis, Illinois, then Seattle, Washington. The school 
there was so remote it could only be reached by water. Clam 
digging and umbrella weather were prevalent there. Myers then 
taught at Orangeville and Stockton, Illinois before coming to 
Plato. His major interest is promoting the welfare of the 
citizens in the community. The "Inquiring Reporter," asked if 
women should be on juries. . .Gladys Lorenz, a junior stated that 
if women can vote, they should be on juries. Helen Gellerman 
stated that there were a few intelligent women who could render 
an unbiased decision, but most women are too sympathetic and 
are easily influenced. Gene Homuth scored 74 points in the annual 
YMCA basketball tournament. The all-star alumni team finished 
third defeating Illinois Watch Case, Westmont and Richmond. 

The school basketball team defeated Kingston, and Elburn but 


lost to Maple Park and Hampshire. The second team was called 
the "ponies." Alumni notes-engagements-Peggy Rohrsen and Charles 
Bowgren both '39. Dorothy Rohrsen and Leroy Nelson both 37 
and Vivian Anderson and Herman Rothlisberger both '34. Billy 


Watermann '32 and his partner won the jitterbug contest at the 


Armory, and will compete for further awards. Mr. and Mrs. James 
Fitchie (Dorothy Muirhead '27) are living in Spokane, Washington. 
Dorothea: "What kind of cake is that?" Miss Spears: "Sponge 


cake..I sponged the eggs from Homuth's store, the flour from 
Muirhead's store and the milk from the Plato Milk Factory." 


February 27, 1940-The Little Eight Speech Contest will take 
place at Elburn. Working on their materials are Rose Mary 
Spuehler, Norma Albright, Jeanette Friel, Dorothea Colclough, 
Phyllis Horton, Norma Rohrsen, Lois Mapes and Alvin Jensen. 
Plato lost 47-28 in the district basketball tournament, and 
concluded the basketball careers of most of the Plato team. 
The school orchestra is competing in the Class C district contest 
at Glen Ellyn. New orchestra members are Esther Watermann, 
Jeanette and Joan Friel, Norma Rohrsen, Norma Albright, Lois 
Mapes, Harold Ackerson, Logan Dahlstrom, Bruce Muirhead, Glenn 
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Seyller and Earl Campbell. "What Does Industry Expect of the 
High School Student? was the topic of discussion during an 
assembly. Mr. Konein employment manager of the Elgin Watch 
Company was the featured speaker. The mistress of ceremony was 
Joan Westrbeck at the G.A.A. meeting. Arthur M. Haines was the 
subject of the "Meet Our Citizens" column. He came to Plato 
from DeKalb County 35 years ago. After working on a farm after 
high school, he worked hard and became the manager of the Ira 
J. Mix Dairy Company. The plant burned down in 1913. Haines 
also managed another of the firm's plants, then went on to sell 
New York Life Insurance. When the Plato Milk Cooperative plant 
was established in 1934 he was the right man for the job of 
manager. He learned the business from working at every department 
of the plant until becoming the manager. Teaching, nursing and 
television were the positions of the future according to 
students. Darrel Tilton stated, "in a few more years radios 
will come equipped for television. As a result people will not 
have to do as much traveling but will be able to see the entire 
program at home over their radios." (Authors note: It was this 
stay at home, interest in television that ruined radio, ball 
room dancing, and other social times). G.A.A. (Girls Athletic 
Association) school letter winners were Lorraine McDonald, Viola 
Bradshaw, (receving numerals), Margaret Rothlisberger, Elaine 
Stege, Pauline Corsbie, Carolyn Schambach, Rosemary Jawoski, 
Virgina Medina, Bernadine Pease, and Jeannette Gordau. During 
a program on President Washington Raymond Krog spoke on 

leadership and Donald Rosborough discussed military activities. 
Carol Dahlstorm hosted a Valentine's Day party for the homemaking 
class. Kaneville defeated Plato in basketball 52-32 using some 
"trick" shots. The final season game was won by Plato over Elbrun 
40-28. The team without much experience finished 8-14 and did 

win the Kishwaukee tournament in December. The Alumni All-Star 
team line-up consists of first team members Gene Homuth, Cliff 
Russell, Jerry Seyller, Alex Fitchie, John Muirhead, and Howard 
Thomas. Second team members are Clarence Krog, Babe Bowgren, 
Les Muirhead, Lyle Haines, Bob Rosborough, and Don Fitchie. 
Tilton and Krog were were the high scorers for the school 

basketball team this season. Alumni notes-Vivian Zaeske '36 
married Vernon Kenning of Elgin. Edna Zaeske the bride's sister 
was the bridesmaid. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Liden (Anna Skoog ’29) 
have a new baby daughter. Clfford Dahlstrom '28 is attending 

Brown Business Collge in Rockford. Mr. and Mrs. Emory Mowers 
(Elma Roush '34) have a new baby daughter. Donald Mickelson 
'39 has joined the C.C.C. Camp in Nevada. Billy Watermann '32 
placed first in the jitterbug contest at the Armory. Everett 
Roush '36 was second. Mr. and Mrs. James Hornyak (Verna Voltz 
'31) have a new baby daughter born on February 13th. Helen 
Gellerman '40 married Franklyn Trimmer. They now live in 
Princeton, Illinois. 

April 26, 1940-Winning awards in the Ladies Aid Society amateur 
show were Doris Russell, and Phyllis Clendenning both of Elgin 
Jean Westerbeck, Esther Watermann, Jeanette Friel , Dorothea 
Cole lough, Betty Stude, Florence Allen and Marion Johnson. The 
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Bowes Junior Square Dancers, along with a duet by Carolyn Johnson 
and Audry Bohlin won honors. The judges for the event were from 
Hammond, Indiana radio station WHIP, owned by Dr. Courrier who 
was the minister at the Plato M.E. Chruch. A quilt made by Mrs. 
Hobart was awarded to Mrs. Albright who held the lucky ticket. 
The junior class will present for the first time a three act 
play. Norma Albright and Alvin Jensen are the leading actors 
in "Mama's Baby Boy." The sophs hosted an all school party. 
Winning prizes were Edith Rosborough, William Rees, Anne Schudel, 
Raymond Krog, Lois Mapes and Mr. Johnson. John Adamson is the 
captain and Paul Schuppner is the It. captain of the grade school 
baseball team. Representing Plato in the Fox Valley Music 
Festival are Esther Watermann, Norma Rohrsen, Jeanette Friel 
Velda Johnson and Della Moore. William Faber was elected chairman 
of the newly formed Farmer's Club. J.P. McDonald was the subject 
of the "Our Citizens" column. He was born on a farm in Plato 
Township and completed his education at the Elgin Academy. He 
spent some of his early years of employment at the American 
Express Company and the Westen United Gas and Electric Company. 
He has been school board president of District 66 for 12 years 
and also serves as the tax assessor for Plato Township. Lorraine 
McDonald was re-elected president of the Plato Double W 4-H 
Club and a delegate to the county federation club. Madeline 
Schudel, Lucille Struckman and Edith Rosborough will attend 
the 4-H tour in Urbana. Velda Johnson is vice-president, Elfrieda 
Roeske is the secretary and Esther Watermann is the treasurer. 
Other members are; Norma Albright refreshments chairman, Marion 
Johnson, Bernice Wilkison, Phyllis Horton, Anne Schudel, Betty 
Rosborough, Joan Yurs, Joan Osborne, Margaret Muirhead, Alice 
Yurs, Doris Baumgartner, Jean Friel, and Norma Patrick. Mrs. 
She 1lman is the leader. Ed Engelking won the ping-pong tourney. 
The business manager of the newspaper is John Schmitz. Alumni 
News-Robert Alexander Fitchie was born April 23 to parents Alex 
and Edna (Pearson) Fitchie both '32. Kittie Belle Starks '36 
married Gene Anderson of Elgin. Both work for the Elgin Cigar 
and Tobacco Company. Harvey Rohrsen '34, Alice Luther Hitzeroth 
'27 and Jerry Seyller '34 have been working for the census bureau 
in other communties. Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Nelson (Neva Kadow '37 
have a new daughter. Edna Seyller has returned from a trip to 
Galesburg. 

May 29, 1940- 22 members of the class of 1940 will graduate. 

The special address will be given by Dr. John Holland of WLS 
Radio. Rev. Walter Newman of the Swedish Mission Church also 
spoke. Elfrieda Roeske became the editor of the school newspaper. 
"Meet the Seniors," Glenn Rosborough says he was born in the 
city of Udina, and thinks it wise to not have a girlfriend. 
Edward Starks says that he went to the toughest grade school 
in the county—Udina School. A new teacher was hired every year. 
"Getting a beating from a teacher, taking part in fights, jumping 
out of windows and staying after school were common events." 
He felt that he was well-prepared for high school. Those 
graduating were Ethyl Anderson, Muriel Colclough, Ward Connors, 
Edward Engelking, John "Butch" Jawoski, Marion Kessler, Raymond 
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Krog, Howard Mapes, Allois Maxstadt, Lorraine McDonald, Paulina 
Medina, Norma Rohrsen, Donald "Razz' Rosborough, Glenn 
Rosborough, John Schmitz (whose motto was, "schools all right 
between classes"), Carl Sorenson, Edward Starks, Vera "Bebe" 
Seyller, Berniece Thies, Darrel Tilton, Esther Watermann, and 
Jean Westerbeck At a special music program at the Udina 
Community Club Building, an alumni quartette composed of Bob 

Sm art ’i G r 11 S ,^ over ’ Clifford Russell and Glenn Seyller sang 
Mexicali Rose. Joan Westerbeck played her piano/accordion. 

Plato beat Hampshire 18-6, Raymond Krog had three hits. His 
motto was "I'd never make a woman-hater." Tilton hit 
.636 and Krog 450 for Plato during the season. Alumni-notes 
Alberta Homuth 34 graduated from nurses training in Oak Park. 
Leslie Muirhead '39 visited the school. Caroline Ermel '31 will 
marry Paul Strutzel in Oak Park. James Muirhead is the president 
of the Alumni Association. 


September 27, 1940-38 freshman are enrolled this year. The class 

of 44 president is Edward Wesemann. The senior class president 
is Leonard Scott, Robert Osborne vice-president, and Donald 
Thurnau is secretary-treasurer. The juniors elected the following 
officers, Charles Allen president, Pearl Johnson vice-president 
and Jeannette Gerdau secretary and Robert Engelking-treasurer .’ 
Soph officers are John Krajcki president, Chris Watermann vice- 
president Barbara Anderson secretary, Donald? Yurs treasurer. 
As listed Edward Wesemann was the president of the freshman 
class, Audrey Bohlin vice-president, Lois Westerbeck secretary 
and June Lorenz treasurer. The enrollment at the school is 112. 
New students to the area are Donald Nelson, Ralph Holcombe and 
Velma Schultze. As initiation, the frosh students were told 
to bring baby bottles to school. Parties were held for the 
frosh-soph and junior-senior classes. New members of the school 
orchestra are Audrey Bohlin, Donald Yurs, Roy Carter, Maurice 
Witt, Beverly Oranger and Williard Campbell. New students are 
Jenylle Harris, Fred Stude, and John Gyorr. More violin students 
were needed. A total of 29 girls are in choir. The freshman 
baseball team lost to Udina 32-12. Frosh opinion-Edward Wesemann 
My opinion is that high school is both a place of work and 

fun. It if weren't for the fun, high school would become quite 
a gruesome place. The subjects are well distributed and organized 
plus a good library. The students here are so friendly that 
sometimes, I don't mind doing a little work." Alumni notes- 
Elame Ebel '39 married Charles Cooper. They live in 
Bloomingdale, Illinois. A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Choitz (Alvera Patrick '32). A daughter was born to Mr. and 

Mrs. Theodore Struve '25 at Sherman Hospital. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Muirhead Jr. '31 have a new son, born at the Geneva 

Hospital. Working at the watch factory are class of '30 Peggy 
Rohrsen, Walter Yurs, Ruth Kessler, and Anne Jawoski. Class 
of 39, Joan Westerbeck, Berniece Thies, Marion Kessler, Muriel 
Colclough, Esther Watermann, Ethyl Anderson, Bebe Seyller, 
Lorraine McDonald, Ward Connors, Mildred Russell, and Bernice 

Mapes.'36, Edna Seyller '35, Dorothy Rosborough '37, and 
Margaret Ahrens '39. (note: many times an ex- appears before 
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the year of graduation or proposed graduation. This is been 
left out to spare confusion and not identify those who did not 
complete high school.) Leslie Muirhead '39 and Norma Rohrsen 
'40 are attending classes at the University of Illinois. Mr 
and Mrs. Howard Thomas '36 (Mary Ahrens ’37) have a new son. 
Ruth Kendall '35 and Robert Hobart '38 are to be married on 
October 10th. Mr. and Mrs. Earl Mapes have announced the 
engagement of their daughter Bernice to Ray Welch of Elgin. 
Ruth McDowell '38 and Kenneth Russell have announced their 

engagement. Irene Roe of Elgin married Robert Anderson 35. 
James Muirhead '34, Lawrence Johnson '33, Billy Watermann 32 
and Alfred Watermann '33 toured the World's Fair in New York 
during the summer. John Schmitz '40 is working with Donald 
Fitchie '34 on the IC Railroad as a signal helper. LaVelle 

Martens and Harry Rothlisberger '33 have announced marriage 

plans. Harry works for International Harvester in Chicago. The 

couple will live in Elgin. Richard Myers '28 is the new principal 
of Kingston? (or Kings) Grade and High school. Bernice Engelking 
'36 who graduated from the University of Illinois is teaching 
home economics at Princeville, near Peoria. 

October 31, 1940-First honor roll-seniors, Elfrieda Roeske 

(also editor of the newspaper), Gladys Lorenz, Della Moore, 
Mildred Plote, Norma Albright, juniors-Rose Mary Spuehler, Gene 
Horton, and Walter Rabe, freshman-Donna Jean Yurs, June Lorenz, 
Lois Westerbeck... second honor roll-seniors Margaret 

Rothlisberger, Velda Johnson, Marie Sorensen, Doris Baumgartner, 
Margaret Muirhead, Juniors, Charles Allen, Jeanette Friel, Anne 
Schudel , Jeannette Gerdau, Dorothea Colclough, and Rosemary 
Jawoski. Soph-Charles Tilton, Phyllis Horton, Myrtle Anderson, 
Lucille Yurs, Marion Johnson, Donald Osborne, and Elmer 
Schambach. Freshman..Louise Sorenson, Jenylle Harris, Elly Dalby, 
and Beverly Oranger. The sophomores had a Halloween party at 
the home of Arlene Pease. The guests played "Cootie, and Spin 
the Bottle." Helen Hagen, born in Dixon and who's last teaching 
position was in Urbana is a new teacher at Plato. Joan and 
Jeanette Friel are participating in the all-state .chorus at 
Champaign. Donald Thurnau collected 22 new subscriptions to 
the "Plato Peptimist," while Theodore Stude turned in 13. 
Margaret Rothlisberger, Bob Corsbie, Otto Thorson and Lucille 
Witt were volunteers during a magic show assembly conducted 
by Mr. Ward, a magician from Wheaton. A total of 21 girls 

attended the G.A.A. hike. The sophs call their homemaking club 
the "Plato Palsey Welsey Club." Marion Johnson is the president, 
Velma Stude is vice-president, Marguerite Medina is secretary 

and Lucille Yurs is treasuerer. Marie Sorensen is the president 

of the senior homemaker's club called the "Rinky Dinky Club. 

Betty Stude is the vice-president and June Chally is the 
secretary-treasurer. The nameless frosh homemakers club s 
president is Jenylle Harris, Lois Westerbeck is vice-presient, 
June Lorenz is secretary and Armella Jawoski is treasurer. Bobby 
Muirhead brought an apple to school that weighed one pound and 
was 14 inches around. Richard and Ellen Loechner are new students 
at the grade school. John Bergman remembers one Halloween night 
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cornering what they thought was a pheasant, which turned out 

to be a skunk. Mr. Johnson remembers driving a car with no brakes 
to a Halloween party in Dundee dressed as a cowboy. The old 

Maxwell car crashed in someone's front yard. Fahlbusch collected 
five hits in an 20-10 rout by the Plato softball team over the 
Swedes. Alumni notes-A new daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Wiese '32 (Doris Johnson '35). Elwood McDonald '34 

and Edith Hanson were married on October 12th. Mr. McDonald 
works for the watch factory. Mrs. McDonald is employed by the 
McGraw Electric Plant. Dorothy Rohrsen and Leroy Nelson both 
37 were married at the North Plato Church on October 6th. The 
bridesmaid, was Dorothy's siser Margaret '39. Elmer Rolfling 

37 and Billy Rohrsen '42 along with Mr. and Mrs. Schaff were 
on hand. The couple will live with the bridegroom's parents. 
Harry Rothlisberger '35 and LaVelle Martena were married in 
Iowa. A reception was held at the Otto Rothlisberger home. 
Bernice Mapes and Ray Welsh were married, with Rev. Courrier 
of Elgin officiating. The reception took place at the Blue Moon. 
Ruth Kendall 35 and Robert Hobart '38 were married on October 
18th at the Episcopal Church in Elgin. Glenn Stover '38 was 

the best man, Kathryn Mulroney was the bride's only attendant. 

Lyle Haines '36 was the usher. Mildred Russell '36 and Edna 
Seyller 35 served refreshments at the reception at the brides 
home. The Hobart's are living in an apartment in Plato Center. 

November 29, 1940-The Watch City Post of the American Legion 
presented Plato High School with a flag for its outdoor pole 
Mr. Myers accepted the flag for the school and patriotic tunes 

were sung. Thurnau scored 12 points, but Plato lost to Kaneville 
xn basketball 35-23. The first student council was formed with 
senior delegates-Alvin Jensen, Marie Sorensen, and Donald 
Thurnau. Juniors selected were Charles Allen, Robert Engelking, 
and Walter Rabe. The soph class members are Phyllis Horton 

and John Bergman, while representing the freshman are Roy Carter 
and June Lorenz. Observing National Education Week, were parents 
who were invited to tour the school. Rev. Emory Lindgren of 
the Swedish Mission Church presented a special program. Plato's 
cheerleaders are Elfrieda Roeske (she is also the newspaper 
editor), Lois Mapes, and Pauline Corsbie. Alumni Notes-Helen 
Nelson, married Wesley Yurs '34. They will live at the 
bridegroom's parents home south of Plato. Lillian Muirhead '25 
and Verner Dahlstrom '25 were married at the home of the brides 
parents. The attendants were Lucinda Muirhead '27 and Cifford 
Dahlstrom '28. Mrs. Milton Swanson (Margaret Dalhstrom ’29) 
of Greeley, Colorado played the wedding march. Alice Lagon 
married Ted Yurs '33 at the St. Lawrence Catholic Church. Engaged 
were Albert Roeske '33 and Clara May Luscher of South Elgin. 

December 20, 1940-58 students went to the livestock show in 

Chicago. Huntley won the Kishwaukee Valley Basketball Tournament. 
Rabe scored nine points in the 26-22 loss vs. Kirkland. A group 
of Mooseheart musicians entertained at an assembly. New Year's 
resolutions-Albert Gyorr resolves to quit flirting with Doris 
B. unless....Myrtle Anderson resolves to use no more make-up. 
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Don Thurnau-to get ten hours of sleep at night, to stay awake 
in school. Carroll Fahlbusch-to leave the girls alone during 
the coming year. Leonard Scott—to make the honor roll. Thurnau 
scored 13 points to edge Hampshire 26-24, and ten points to 
beat Burlington 25-24 in basketball. Alumni notes-Peggy Rohrsen 
'39 will marry Arthur Hjort New Year's Eve at the North Plato 
Church. Mr. Hjort works for the watch factory. Leroy Gustafason 
'32 died December 4 at Sherman Hospital of a heart ailment. 
He was employed by International Harvester Company. 

Spelling corrections were made where possible. 
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"Plato Peptimist" 1941 

February 3, 1941-Tuberculosis tests were given at the high 

school Hampshire won the Little Eight Basketball Tournament. 
Plato lost to Burlington in the first round 20-19. Mr. Guessing 
a magician did special tricks and warned against the dangers 
of smoking at a school assembly. A group of 20 sophomores visited 
the Chicago studios of CBS and NBC with Miss Hagen. New G A A 
members are Martha Murray , Lucille Struckman, Louise Sorensen! 
Margene Schmitendorf, Beverly Oranger, Velma Schultze, Marilyn 
Holcomb and Lucille Witt. Alumni notes-Beatrice Faber '35 and 
John F. Massa were married. Mr. Massa works for the Courier- 
News. Vivian Anderson and Herman Rothlisberger '34 are engaged. 
Mr and Mrs.James Fitchie (Dorothy Muirhead '27) spent the 
o idays in Plato. Elmer Rohlfing '37 underwent surgery. Clara 
Luscher of South Elgin and Albert Roeske '33 were married 
Christmas Eve and now live in Elgin. Miss Hagen: "Robert why 
is your composition on milk only a half page long when I asked 

for two pages? Robert: "Well, you see I wrote about condensed 
milk . 


February 28, 1941-Participating in the Little Eight Speech meet 

are Dorothea Colclough, Martha Murray, Jeanette Friel, Rose 
ary Spuehler, and Alice Yurs. Richmond defeated Plato 36-22 
in the district basketball tournament at Hebron. The Boy Scouts 
of South Elgin presented a minstrel show for the benefit of 
Bowes School at Plato. The Pure Milk Association held its annual 
° a " quet ’ Wlth entertainment provided by the Plato Orchestra. 
Della Moore gave a talk about soldiers at a Lincoln's day 
assembly. Alice Purdy, Rose Ann Purdy and Robert Leighty visited 
the grade school. June Chally was the leading scorer as the 
juniors defeated the seniors in a school basketball tournament. 
Thurnau has scored 150 points in high school games this season. 
C. Russell has 110 points on the Plato Alumni All-Stars squad 
who are 9-0. Alumni notes Lelia Patrick '34 married Donald 
Youngs. He works forthe Chicago-Milwaukee-St.Paul-and Pacific 
Railroad. She works at the watch factory. Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn 
rimmer (Helen. Gellerman '40) have a new son who was born in 
Princeton, Illinois. Dorothy Jacob '35 is a nurse at Camp Grant 
m Rockford. Sybil Greer of Elgin and Donald Muirhead were 
married on February 14th. Jeanette: "Do you see this ring? Well 
it once belonged to a millionaire." Pearl" "Who was the 
millionaire?" Jeanette: "Woolworth." 


April 1, 1941-First honor roll-freshman-June Lorenz, Soph-Myrtle 
Anderson Juniors-Gene Horton, Rosemary Jawoski, Walter Rabe, 
Anne Schudel, Rose Mary Spuehler. seniors Norma Albright, Della 
Moore, Alice Yurs, Gladys Lorenz, Mildred Plote and Elfrieda 
Roeske... Second honor roll-Lois Westerbeck, Willard Campbell, 
John. Pol1now, Louise Sorensen, Elly Dalby, and Jenylle 
Harriss...soph-Chris Waermann, John Krajcik, Phyllis Horton, 
Marion Johnson, Lucille Yurs, Ernest Brugh, juniors-Florence 
Allen, Kenneth Christensen, Dorothea Colclough, Jeanette Friel, 
and Charles Allen, seniors-Doris Baumgartner, Viola Bradshaw! 
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Marie Sorensen, Margaret Muirhead , Margaret Rothlisberger Velda 
Johnson and Bernice Wilkison. The junior class play will feature 
Kenneth Christensen, Anne Schudel, Edith Rosborough Gene Horton, 
Joan Friel, Jeanette Friel and Pearl Johnson in "Frank and Erna." 
"The Train Leaves at 10:20" is a short skit presented by Maurice 
Witt and Florence. The grade school students will put on the 
play "At the Fiesta." Miss Moseley, Mrs. Hitzeroth, Mrs. Shellman 
and Carolyn Johnson will perforin some musical numbers. Mr. Harold 
Kent of the Chicago Radio Council of the Chicago Board of 
Education talked about his trip to Mexico, "before it was spoiled 
by the tourist trade." Miss Hagen took a group to Mr. Kent s 
studio in Chicago, where he is in charge finding high school 
students with radio talent. First grader Bobby Muirhead has 
been bringing Mexican and Indian drums and other cultural items 
to school. Senior Reminiscences-Ted Stude falling through some 
thin ice up to his hips. Margaret Muirhead-seeing a group of 
intoxicated men crash their truck in a ditch. Della Moore - making 
maple syrup in Minnesota. It takes 32 gallons of sap to make 
one gallon of syrup. Badminton is becoming a girls sport. Mrs. 
Fields is the 4-H advisor and officiated during the 4-H ralley 
at Plato. There were two Plato Alumni Basketball teams the All- 
Stars and the Plato Flashes. The Flashes entered a amateur 


tournament and lost in the second round to Elmhurst. Alumni 
notes-parties were held recently for James Muirhead 34, Lawrence 
Johnson, and Howard Tucker who are headed to Chicago for military 
exams. Gertrude Newman '37 and Lawrence Heckman have announced 
wedding plans. Vivian Anderson and Herman Rothlisberger 34 
were married in the bride's home. Rev. Lindgren officiated. 
Attendants were Carolyn Anderson and Harry Rothlisberger 35. 


Margaret Rothlisberger '41 played the wedding march. The couple 
will live on a farm on the Bur lington-St. Charles Road near 


Wasco. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Fitchie '28 have a new baby daughter. 


April 29, 1941-Misses Spears and Muirhead took a number of 
students on an all day tour of Chicago. They visited the Board 
of Trade, Stevens Hotel, Coast Guard Station, Hull House, Maxwell 
Street, and United Airlines at the airport. The seniors will 
put on a three act play entitled "Meet the Family. Alvin Jensen 
and Norma Albright are amongst the performers. The Plato 
Orchestra played at the Stockman's banquet at Sugar Grove. Bobby 
Muirhead brought an alligator to school which was 11 inches 
long. It likes to eat raw meat. Plato's grade school students 
beat Lily Lake 76—19 in a baseball game. The grade school 
students have established an "upper room museum," stocked with 
unusual historical artifacts. A Singer sewing machine 
demonstrator came to the homemaking class to demonstrate the 
machine. The first meeting of the Girls 4-H Club was held. 
Elfrieda Roeske was chosen president, Lorraine McDonald vice- 
president, Doris Baumgartner secretary, Anne Schudel treasurer, 
Edith rosborouh recreation and refreshment chairman, and Velda 
Johnson publicity chairman. Bob Osborne was elected president 
of the Boys 4-H Club. Chalres Kline was elected vice-president, 
Edwin Baumgartner secretary, Donald Osborne reporter, and John 
Stevens, sports manager. Plans were made for a 4—H baseball 
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team. Senior moments-Marie Sorensen reported that she was scared 
one time when she was in kindergarten, and some boys chased 

her. She fell and cut her mouth. Alice Yurs remembers a time 

when a lovely spring morning lured her from going to school. 

As she sa t m the woods eating her lunch, her father found her 
and made her go to school. Bernice Wilkison told of the time 

that she was walking along Rt. 47 with "Chubby" Rothlisberger 
when they were chased by a bull. Gladys Lorenz and her friend 
Marguente went^fishing at the clay hole, "Pingree's fashionable 
.fthing resort, and their boat turned over spilling them into 
e water. Robert Osborne went to his first major league baseball 
game won by the Cubs. Afterwards, he met Gabby Harnett the 
manager of the team who had hopes for a pennant for the 
northsiders this year. Leonard Scott had a rough time in school. 
He got into a. fight m study hall, tasted lousy food in jail 
aiter getting into some other trouble. He then won three ribbons 
at the Palatine Poultry Show in 1939. Velda Johnson remembers 
a scary ride on a sled that was tied to the back of a Model 
A. Alvin Jensen and some other boys got in trouble for climbing 
a tree.in the schoolyard. Norma Albright recalls the time when 
five girls piled into a cart pulled by a pony..They started 
across a bumpy farm field, which rocked the wagon so hard it 
spilled all the girls out..one girl Bebe Seyller was dragged 
by the pony, a considerable distance. Donald Thurnau wrote of 

his first Plane ride at the airport with Mr. Carleton. They 
lew over Plato, and Donald got to see, just how small the town 
really is. The boys volleyball team lost to Elburn, then beat 
ur mgton twice. June Chally won the girls ping-pong tournament. 
Kaneville beat Plato in baseball 8-7. Fahlbusch and Rees got 
two hits a piece. Alumni notes-Anne Jawoski '39 an employee 
at the watch factory has the measles. Jeanette Peddy and Glen 

Baumgartner 38 were married on April 25th at the Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church in St. Charles. Shirley Peddy and Clarence 
Baumgartner were attendants. A dinner took place at the Viking 
in Geneva. The couple will live at 327 Ann Street in Elgin 

Alumni m service..Warren DeLatte '38 is with the Home Guards 
and stationed in Camp Forest, Tennessee. Donald Fitchie '34 
is also in Tennessee, and Elwood McDonald '34 is at South 

Carolina. Lawrence Johnson '33 and James Johnson '34 are at 
Camp Lee in Petersburg, VA. 


May 26,1941-18 seniors will graduate. They are Mildred Plote 
rieda Roeske, Margaret "Chubby" Rothlisberger, Leonard Scott,' 
Marie Sorensen, Velda Johnson, Gladys Lorenz, Della Moore, Norma 
Albright, Viola Bradshaw, Alvin Jensen, Donald Thurnau, Bernice 
Wilkison, Margaret Muirhead, Alice Yurs, Robert Osborne, Doris 
Baumgartner, and Theodore "Ted" Stude. Two local ministers 
Rev Clare Howitt of the Plato M.E. Church, and Rev. Emory 
Lmdgren of the Swedish Mission Church spoke at the graduation 
ceremonies. The local Plato Girls Chorus sang on Chicago radio 
station WMAQ. After the program a "handsome" studio aid showed 
the girls and Mr. Schaff around the station. The junior class 
held a party at Twin Gables. (Note: there was a restaurant by 
this name on U.S. 20 in Elgin and one near Sycamore according 
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to later newspapers). Marion Johnson starred in the sophomore 
olav "His First Shave." Robert Engleking was injured after an 
explosion with some chemicals occurred at his home. Doaa 
Thurnau underwent an operation for appendicitis. Walter Kabe 
is taking his exams while working at the watch case factory 
in Elgin. Students visited Haeger Pottery. 

September 27, 1941- This year's frosh initiation featured girls 

wearing housecoats, men's shoes their hair in braids, and ribbons 
around their cars. The boys wore dresses above their knees, 
cotton or silk stockings, ribbons and lipstick. A feature on 
the high school stated that the school was built m 1920, with 
its first graduating class in 1921. Six years later a fire 
destroyed most of the building including the gym and stage on 
the second floor. The remaining floor was still used lor 
classrooms. The high school returned to the grade school to 
resume classes. High winds twice have damaged the school, once 
while it was being built. A gym was added in the spring and 
summer of 1927. The school was ready again for occupation on 
January 1, 1928. Then a tornado damaged the building keeping 

it closed until May of 1933. In September of 1941, the english 
and history classrooms were made bigger by removing the 
partitions. The Alumi Association presented the school wit 
a sundial in memory of Maurice Ramm '24 who passed away suddenly 
in 1930. It was placed on the west side of the building. More 
land was purchased for parking and an athletic field. Light s 
were installed on the baseball field. Miss Spears likes Plato 
Center so much because the people are so friendly. She is 
teaching homemaking, typing, and general science. She took over 
for her sister at the school. Miss Spears attended Peoria ig 
School, and Bradley Tech. The past two summers she took classes 
at the University of Wisconsin. Her first three years of teaching 
took place in Mackinaw, Illinois. Miss Spears hobbies are 

collecting records, reading, and astronomy. She also likes 
shopping in Elgin, but has gotten lost everytime she has gone 
there. Dorothy Ihassen is the president of the freshman class. 

Kenneth Stude is vice-president and Earl McBride is secretary 
treasurer. New students are Richard Reinking oi Pmgree, Kennet 
Carlson of Wasco, Dennis Anderson of Sugar Grove, and Bertha 
Verhaeghe of St. Charles. The sophomore class president is Roy 

Carter, June Lorenz is vice-president and Jenylle Harriss is 
secretary-treasurer. Of the 105 students m enrolled m school 
there are three new juniors Alice Sherwood and Kathryn Johnson 
both from Park Ridge and Robert Kramka of Elgin. The junior 

class president is Kathryn Johnson, Ernest Brugh is 

vice-president, Myrtle Anderson is secretary and Lucille Yurs 
is treasurer. The senior class is planning on obtaining schoo 
pins with its colors and numbers on it. Also they would like 
to publish a book of school news, pictures etc..a sort ol 
keepsake for the community. Rose Mary Spuehler is . the senior 
class president, Florence Allen is vice president, and Jeanette 
Friel is secretary-treasurer. Now taking private music lessons 
with hopes to join the Plato Orchestra are Velma Figgms, Roland 
Specketer, Warren Albright, Alice Purdy, June Lorenz, Phyllis 
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Scott and Donald Kahl. The two new members are Dwight Faber 
C arinet, and Velda Pease, violin. Edith Rosborough was elected 
president of the chorus, Florence Allen vice president, Dorothea 
Colclough secretary, Lois Mapes social chairman, and Jeanette 
inel robe chairman. New chorus members are Evelyn Anderson, 
Bertha Verhaeghe, Ruth Kastning, Pauline Corsbie, Arlene Roby 
Aiice Purdy, Velda Pease, Marvel Tucker, and Barbara Anderson.’ 

Shellman and Mrs. Charles Yurs are sponsors of the Girls 
7 /q L1 jr, The Plato softball team were beaten by Maple Park 
14 3 and Sagar Grove 15-4. They then beat Genoa under the lights 
at Plato 8 6. Campbell and Engleking each scored two runs, 
Christensen hit a single, and Fahlbusch delivered a home run. 
Twelve girls enjoyed a week's vacation at Muirhead's cottage 
m Buena Vista Park in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The Plato Pirates 
softball team played during the previous summer. On the team 
were the organizers Earl and Verne Campbell, Don, Milton and 
Ewert > Bill Kail, Ted Stude, Kenneth Christensen, Carroll 
fahlbusch, and Ronnie Doatie. They played teams from the Boy 
Scouts, Hampshire, Pingree, Genoa, Udina, Elgin and the Canaries. 
Alumni, notes Jeanette Johnson '32 underwent an appendicitis 
operation and will resume her teaching duties in Oak Park after 
recovery. Howard Mapes '40 is working as a bookkeeper for Edward 
Reque of Chicago at their Batavia office. Gladys Lorenz '41 
has pneumonia and is confined to St. Joseph Hospital. The girls 
ot 41 are employed at the following companies... Alie Yurs and 
Marie Sorenson-Operadio in St. Charles, Bernice Wilkison, Viola 
Bradshaw and Gladys Lorenz-Elgin Watch Company, Noram Albright- 
Chicago Telephone Company, and Margaret Rothlisbeger at the 
C.G. Homuth Store in Plato Center. Ruth McDowell '38 married 
Kenneth Russell '37 in a ceremony attended by immediate family 
memoers at the bride's cousin's home. After a short honeymoon 
they returned to the Russell Farm where they will reside. Eleanor 
Yurs and Charles Yurs '33 repeated their marriage vows at a 
< r!j? rcE in Peoria - Attendants were Betty Spears and Wesley Yurs 
• The reception took place in the bride's parents home. Marion 
Voalo and Richard Myers '28 were married at DeKalb. A reception 
took place at Twin Gables near Sycamore. They honeymooned at 
Yellowstone Park. Mr. Myers was principal at Kings School. Mrs. 
Myers taught piano in the Big Rock School System. 


May. 25, 1942-The Plato Ladies' Aid served dinner at the annual 
junior-senior banquet. Kathryn Johnson junior class president 
welcomed senior class president Ros Mary Spuehler. Rev. Vance 
Rogers of the Plato M.E. Church preached the sermon "Overcoming 
Obstables at the Baccalaureate Exercises. Rev. John Melvin 
of the Lily Lake Swedish Lutheran Church and Rev. Emory Lindgren 
of the Lily Lake Swedish Mission Church also participated. The 
graduating class were Charles Allen, Florence Allen, Dorothea 
Colclough, Pauline Corsbie, June Chally, Kenneth Christensen, 
Robert Engleking, Caroll Fahlbusch, Jean Friel, Jeanette Friel , 
Gene Horton, Rosemary Jawoski, Pearl Johnson, Lois Mapes, Virgina 
Medina, Lucille Miller, Ber-Anne Schudel Walter Rabe, Rose Mary 
Spuehler, and Betty Stude. 4-H club-new president-Doris 
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Baumgartner, vice-president-Edith Rosborough, secretary Anne 
Schudel, treasurer-Dorothy Wascher, reports Mailyn Holcomb, 
recreaton chairman Jenylle Harriss, Betty Stude, Gladys Wascher, 
program committee Gladys Waschler , Ellen Loechner, and Lois 
Rockensock. Wally Rabe won the ping-pong championship. The 
freshman winner was Earl McBride. There were not too many 
baseball games because of the war tire shortage. Alumni news 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Choitz (Alvera Patrick '38) have a new 
son named Gerald Gordon. Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow Phelan (Virginia 
Rohrsen '36) have a new baby daughter-Catherine Rose. Pauline 
Median 'AO married Paul Nyguard, and will live in Elgin. The 
Alumni Association will hold a banquet at the high school. Walter 
Yurs '39 has joined the Marines. Ernest Homuth '33 has been 
transmferred from Camp Grant, Rockford to Wyoming. Jerry Seyller 
'34 has graduated from the Kessler Field ground crew^ school 
in Mississippi and is now in Utah. Lawrence Johnson 33 has 
returned from leave to Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Buy War Bonds! 

October 2, 1942 Alice Sherwood is the editor of the newspaper. 

The freshmen were initiated by wearing their pants wrong side 
out. Dr. Bulley administered TB test. Tire rationing is 
continuing to affect sports participation. First graders are 
Ralph Anderson, Ralph Campbell, Donald Hinkle, Jimmy Merritt, 
and Jean Muirhead. Marilyn Johnson brought a live bat to school 
in a cage. Someone removed the screen, and the bat soared about 
the classroom until it was finally captured. For the first time, 
enrollment has fallen below 90 (87 students). Elaine Anderson, 

Ernest Carraway and Earl Wennlund are new seniors. Class 
officers-President Barbara Anderson, Vice-President Myrtle 
Anderson, secretary-Erenst Carraway. Roy Carter was president 
of the junior class the previous year, until Audrey Bohlin had 
been elected. The Vice-president is Maurice Witt, Secretary- 
Willard Campbell, and treasurer-Edward Wesemann. The sophomore 
class officers are President Warren Albright, Vice-president 
Evelyn Anderson, secretary, Arlene Roby, and treasurer Larry 
Kramka. A new student is Donald McIntyre from Palatine. Carolyn 
Johnson was elected president of the freshman class, Alfred 
Schudel vice-president, Mary Janet Oranger secretary and Velda 
Westerbeck treasurer. Ellen Loechner was elected president of 
the "Better Citizens Club" (grade school). The vice-president 
is Jeanette Campbell, secretary John Schaff and treasurer Jean 
Ann Meyer. Charles Nelson, Donnie Johnson, Willard Matson and 
Donald Christensen were managers of the baseball teams. The 
freshman class members are-Frank Anderson, Bonnie Blakeman, 
Lois Colson, Rene Eineke, Russell Gale, Leonard Holcomb, John 
Horton, June Jenson, Carolyn Johnson, Norman Matson, Anne Murray, 
Mary Oranger, Elvin Patrick, Elmer Peterson, Robert Reed, Mary 
Reinking, Lois Rockensock, Alfred Schudel, Vernon Thurnau , and 
Velda Westerbeck. Mr. Robert Helm is the first aid class 
instructor. 

November 11, 1942-J.E. Massey of Sears, Roebuck and Company 

spoke to the Homemaking Class about wartime rationing. The junior 
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class sold candy and school. In charge of the project were Martha 
Murray, Donald Yurs, Louise Sorensen and Willard Campbell. Johns 
Adamson, Beryl Scott, and Gordon Wiese will take charge the 
next meeting. Members of the class voted to adopt a soldier 
and have students write to one each week. Velma Figgins moved 
away, and her place on the frosh-soph economic's secretary spot 
filled by Carolyn Johnson. Drums of Death," was the senior 
class play, featuring the music of Janylle Harris, June Loenz, 
Beverly Oranger, Earl Wennlund, Roy Carter, Warren Albright, 
and Edward Weemann. Mrs. Tucker presented a flag to the school. 
Kenneth Johnson read the names of the 52 former students 
currently in the service. Student council members seniors - Lucille 
Yurs, Chris Watermann, and Dwight Faber..Juniors-June Lorenz, 
Beryul Scott, and Edward Wesemann, sophomores, Mildread Northrop, 
Paul Schuppner , and Larry Kramka, freshman, Velder Westerbeck, 
Mary Oranger and Alfred Schudel. Pvt. and Mrs. Willis Yurs '39 
have a new son Robert Ambrose. Plato plays Huntley in the first 
game of the Kishwaukee Basketball Tournament. Miss Bock is 
the cheerleading sponsor..Elaine Anderson is the head 

cheerleader. Osborne had 13 points as Plato won a home court 
victory 29-27 over Maple Park. 


Note: The author has noticed that frequently names are misspelled 
in the old copies of the "Peptimist" or they are spelled 
differently when they appear again. For example some last names 
end in "nn," where sometimes only one "n" is shown. There are 
also several spellings of Christiansen. Known corrections have 
been made, but there are probably others that have escaped our 
knowledge. For the most part, we have followed the spellings 
and information that were supplied with the text. 

Also the year of graduation is usually provided next to 
the name of the student. While most students graduated, many 
did not. This was indicated by an (ex') and the year number 
in the text. The author chose to eliminate this information 
and provided only the year of graduation, or the class (year) 
that the student belonged to. This was done to save some amount 
of possible embarrassment. 

However, many capable students left school to tend to more 
important matters at home. Often students were placed in the 
position of doing school work, or surviving. This included 
some more important duties at the time like helping his or 
her family, taking care of a farm or loved one, or military 
service. It is more important here to list people, the times 
they lived and what they did, than to publish a list of 
graduates. All people are important to this study whether they 
graduated or not. Complete information can be found in the 
original copies of the newspaper itself, if anyone feels that 
they have to know any specifics. The author also apologizes 
here and elsewhere in this work, where mistakes have occurred. 
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Highlights of 1940's "Plato Peptimist" 
and 1940's alumni notes included. 

At times the various issues saved of this fine community 
newspaper were difficult to read. They were mimeographed and 
typed on an old typewriter. Sometimes the o's could be e's and 
vice versa. In the sports pages usually just last names were 
listed to identify players. The following section contains some 
highlights of the available issues that were saved. Also included 
are some whole papers featuring the letters from the class 
members who were in service at the time during World War II, 
as well as the Alumni Notes that often appeared on the back 
pages. Keeping track of the graduates provides some interesting 
history of the area's people. The year the student graduated 
or would have are noted when available. 

1/29/43 Earl Wennlund is business manager of the "Plato 
Peptimist." Alice Sherwood is the editor. Velda Johnson and 
Margaret Rothlisberger both '41' visited school. Entering the 
service are Edward Engelking '40' Wilbur Watermann 32 Ward 
Conner '40' Glenn Rosborough '42' Edward Starks '40' Kenneth 
Brugh '39 (Navy at Monmouth College), Roy Carter '44' (Navy), 
and John Schmitz '40'. Sgt. Bernard Medina '39' is now a staff 
sgt. Cpl Walter Thies T 39 ! is now a sgt. Cpl. James Muirhea 
'34' stationed at Ft. Devens, MA is home on a three day pass. 

Pvt George E. McDonald '34' of Camp Pendleton is in Elgin on 
a three day pass. Navy Cadet Walter Yurs '39' attended a ball 

game Friday night in Plato. Darlene Chally is engaged to Kenneth 
Brugh '39'. Seaman 1st Class John Jowoski '40' has returned 
to NY. Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Russell '37' (Ruth McDowell 38) 

have a new son, born on Christmas morning. Margaret Rothlisberger 
'41 is engaged to Glenn Stover '38'. He is a flying cadet at 
Maxwell Field, Alabama. Robert Hobart ’38' is now employed at 
the Plato Milk Company. Jeannette Johnson ’32" a teacher at 
Oak Park passed away at her home on Jan. 16. Carol Dahlstrom 
'42' is engaged to Leonard Scott '41.' Pvt. John Stevens 

stationed at Fort Riley, KS enjoys the service, with three square 
meals a day, and a good place to sleep, but there are 

cockroaches. 

2/26/43 Ruth Galskie of Bartlett, Illinois married Pvt. Frederick 
Lorenz '39 in Tampa, Florida. Mr. and Mrs. Howard Thomas 36, 
(Mary Ahrens '37) have a new baby daughter. W.0. Jerry Seyller 
'34' and Elmer Voltz '26' spent furloughs at their homes. James 
McDonald '32' is now a Sgt, has completed officers training 
school, and is stationed in New Jersey. Inducted in the army 
are Leonard Scott '41', Theodore Stude '41' and Charles Bowgren 
'39.' Geraldine Gearheart of Iowa married Elmer Rohlfmg 3/ 
at St. Peter's Church in North Plato. Rev. Heinemann officiated. 
Norma Rohrsen '40 daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Rohrsen is 

engaged to John Adams. Norma is a student at the University 

of Illinois. Sgt. and Mrs. Creighton Webb (Alice Yurs 41 ) 
of North Carolina has a baby son. Bernice Engelking 36 has 
left teaching at Princeville, Illinois and is now the Dekalb 
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County Home Advisor. Pearl Johnson '42' underwent appendix 

surgery. Lyle Haines '36' enters training as a flying cadet. 

3/31/43 New students at Plato, Lester Hellmuth, Geraldine Bohlin, 
(from Palatine who likes baseball), Harold Hansen, Velma Figgins, 
Most students like Earl Wennlund, John Pollnow, LaVerne Kline, 
Dorothy Xhassen, Donald Osborne, and Norma Patrick were against 
going steady. Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Stevens '36' have a new 
daughter. Lois Mapes '42' returned from a trip to Greencastle, 
Indiana. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Partuyne (Pauline '42' Corsbie) 
were Elgin visitors. Norman Patrick is engaged to Verne Campbell 
'42|. Entering the service are Donald Thurnau '41' Walter Rabe 
'42' and Lyle Haines '36'. Roy Carter '44' spent his furlough 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Royal Carter. He has been 

transferred from Great Lakes to Seattle. Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Swanson (Margaret Dahlstrom '29') of Greeley, CO. have a new 

son. Margaret Muirhead '41' is employed by the Morgan Jones 

Insurance Company in Elgin. Pvt 1st class Glenn Seyller '37 

is spending his furlough with his wife and parents. Sgt. Edward 
Krajcik '39 was home last week on a ten day furlough. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Sherwood '30' have a new son. Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
Pearson '29 have a new daughter. 

4/30/43 Bobby Muirhead and Lucas Harriss sold the most magazine 
subscriptions. The school purchased a total of $64.50's worth. 

The seniors won the volleyball tournament. Richard Reinking 
won the ping pong tournament. Mr. and Mrs. David Herrman (Mildred 
Plote '41) have a new daughter. Staff Sgt. Augustine Krajcik 
'37' has been decorated by the air force for heroism in air 
attacks over England. His is a tail gunner on a bomber. Staff 
Sgt. Bernard Medina '39' W.O. Officer Jerry Seyller '32' Glenn 
Rosborough '40' Clifford Russell '38' are on furlough. Arvon 
Thomas '38 is now a second It. and is attending applied tactics 
school in Florida. George Werrbach '39 seaman second class 
has completed basic submarine training school at New London, 
Connecticut . 

5/21/43 This year's graduates are Elaine Andersen, Barbara 

Anderson, Myrtle Anderson, Ernest Brugh, Dwight Faber, Phyllis 
Horton, Marion Johnson, Kathryn Johnson, John Krajcik. Marguerite 
Medina, Donald Osborne, Arlene Pease, Norma Patrick, Alice 
Sherwood, Leland Specketer, George Struckman, Chris Watermann, 
Earl Wennlund, Velma Stude, and Lucille Yurs. Leland writes 
that he was told one time to not eat any of the five apples 
that were on his father's tree. He didn't pick any, but ate 

one and left the core on the tree. George Struckman relates 

that he had lots of fun in school and didn't do much work, but 
was happy to graduate. Arlene Pease attended her first five 

years at the Sholes Grade School. Velma Stude and Lucille Yurs 
attended Bowes Grade School. In 1939, they built a new school 
there. John Krajcik wished that he could have been born a year 
earlier so he could have joined the army. "Except for getting 
slapped by teachers and having my hair pulled in grade school, 
life was pretty dull." Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Dahlstrom of 
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Rockford have a new baby son. Mr. and Mra. Albeert Kessler 
announce the engagement of their daughter Ruth '39 to ^ vt ‘ 
Lawrence Habbley of Harrisburg, PA. Dorothy Beard 42 daughter 
of Mrs. Harry Sherwood has married Cadet Leonard Vanclette of 
Brooklyn, NY Sgt. and Mrs. Edison Schmidt '35 (Bebe Seyller 
’40) spent a few days with their parents here. Sgt. Ernest Homuth 
is in North Africa. 

June 28, 1943 At the milk factory, if someone does not like 

your remarks, they just turn the hose on each other. Bob Hobart 
and Leroy Nelson had such a fight recently. The Plato softball 
team line up-Carroll Fahlbusch left field, Alfred Schudel center 
field, Kenny Johnson right field, Howard Thomas left, short, 
Kenny Russell third base, Kenny Christensen right short, Ernie 

Brugh first base, Art Hjort second base, Leroy. Nelson pitcher 
and Bob Hobart, catcher. Gene Homuth ’38' is playing for Illinois 
Tools and Burger's. Mr. and Mrs. Roger Gustafson have a new 

baby son. W.O. Jerome Seyller '34' married Claire Tazewell in 

Colorado. Jerry is in England, she is living with her parents 

in Elgin. Jeannette Gerdau '42 married Earl L. Moser. Robert 
Gerdau '43' was the best man. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hobart 38 

(Ruth Kendall '35) have a new daughter. Mr. and Mrs. John 

Muirhead Jr. have a new daughter Betty Graham married Arnold 
Nelson '37'. Pvt. Theodore Stude spent his furlough with his 
parents at Bowes Station. Walter Fry '38 married a girl from 
Chicago. Viola Bradshaw '41 married Lowell Ruffcorn at her 

parent's house near Udina. Lois Westerbeck played the wedding 

march. On leave..Walter Thies, Lawrence Faber, and Raymond Scott 
all '38.' Charles Allen '42 and Maurice Witt '44 returned home 
after working on a ranch out west. Myrtle Anderson '43 works 

for the Howard Aircraft Company near St. Charles. Kathryn Johnson 
'43 visited Pvt. Norman Hockman at Gulfport, Mississippi. Coach 
Johnson is employed at the Illinois Tool Works in Elgin during 
the summer. Working at Hawley Products this summer are Martha 
Murray, Louise Sorensen, Williard Campbell (all 44 ), and Lelan 
Specketer, John Krajcik and Phyllis Horton (all 43). Bob 

Engelking '42 works there all year and plays on the baseball 

team. Lucille Yurs and Arlene Pease (both ’43) held a shower 

for Norma Patrick '43 who is going to California to marry Verne 
Campbell '42. He does defense work there. Marion Johnson, and 

Phyllis Horton won bunco prizes. Mrs. John Schmitz (Gladys Lorenz 
'41) spent two weeks with her husband who is in the signal corps 
in New York. Norma Rohrsen '40 a student at the University of 
Illinois, and Lois Westerbeck '44' are working at the watch 

factory. Dorothy Ihsson '45' works at the Sherman Dress Shop 
in Elgin . 

September 30, 1943-Class officers-Seniors-President Jenylle 
Harriss, Vice-President LaVerne Kline, Secretary-Lucille 
Struckman, Treasurer Lois-Westerbeck (also newspaper editor), 
Council Members-Bery1 Scott, Harold Hanson and LaVerne 
Kline... Junior class-President-Warren Albright, Vice President 
Henry Eggum, Secretary-Arlene Roby, Treasurer-Dorothy Ihssen, 
Council Members-Henry Eggum, Kenneth Stude, and Phyllis Scott. 
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Sophomores-President-Richard Hilton, Vice-President Arnold 
Sorensen, Scretary-Alfred Schudel, Treasurer-Robert Read, Council 
Members—Carolyn Johnson, Arnold Sorensen, and Lois 
Rockensock...Freshmen-President-Fred Sorensen, Vice-President 
Blanche Scott, Secretary-Norman Witt, Treasurer-Bonnie Kline, 
Council Members-Clarence, Bonnie Kline, and Blanche Scott. 21 
girls are in the girls' chorus. Martha Murray was the chairman 
of the freshman invitation day. In the military-August J. 
Krajcik, Robert Rosborough, Arnold Stege, Clarence Watermann, 
Marjorie Walker, and Glenn Seyller. Plato beat Burlington 11- 
10 in softball under the lights. In the game were 
Schudel—pitching and Hansen—catching. . .A. Sorensen, Schuppner, 
Kline, Ihssen, Reinking, W. Horton, Stude, Kahl, Yurs, Eineke, 
and J. Horton. June Lorenz was elected G.A.. President, Phyllis 
Scott vice-president and Beverly Oranger secretary —treasurer.. . 
Newspaper staff-Editor-Lois Westerbeck, social-Louise Sorensen, 
grade school-Betty Campbell, classes Edward Wesemann, alumni- 
June Lorenz, Sports-Lucille Struckman and LaVerne Kline, 
features-Jeny1le Harriss and Martha Murray, typists-Willard 
Campbell, and Frances Hansen, jokes-Beverly Oranger, and Richard 
Reinking, art-Dorothy Ihssen, Alvin Wesemann, and Bill Eliason, 
mimeographing-Beryl Scott and Harold Hansen, circlation Lucille 
Witt and Marilyn Holcomb, business manager-Donald Yurs. Alumni 
notes-Virgina Medina '42 is in nurses training at Sherman 
Hospital. Pvt. Robert Scott '44 is in infantry, stationed in 
Texas. Pvt. Ward Conner '40 is stationed in Mississippi. John 
Jawoski '40 is home on leave after spending 17 days on active 
duty in the Atlantic. S/Sgt. Bernard Medina '39 is attending 
a supply school training session in Savannah, Illinois. Margaret 
Rothlisberger '41 married Lt. Glenn Stover '39, at the Swedish 
Mission Church. Velda Johnson '41 was the maid of honor..while 
Marion Johnson '43, Carolyn Johnson '46, and Audrey Bohlin '44 
were bridesmaids. Bob Hobart '38 was the best man. Harry 
Rothlisberger '35 Herman Rothliberger '34 and George Olson '39 
were ushers. Mary Walquist of Reading, Kansas married Bruce 
Muirhead '37 at the Muirhead home. The matron of honor was Mrs. 
James Fitchie (Dorothy Muirhead '27). George P. Muirhead '30 
was the best man. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fetting (Bernice Wilkinson) 
'41 have a new son. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Nygaard (Pauline Medina 
'39 have a new son. Mrs. Verner Dahlstrom (Lillian Muirhead 
'25 underwent appendix surgery at Copley Hospital in Aurora. 
Kenneth Brugh '39 is engaged to Darlene Chally of Elgin. He 
is in the Navy Cadets. Freshman initiation remembered by John 
Rohrsen was being smeared with lipstick..."We looked like we 
came out of the wild jungles of India." 

October 29, 1943-Lois Westerbeck is the editor of the school 

newspaper. Williard Campbell, Edward Wesemann and Donald Yurs 
star in the senior class play, "Happy Landings." Rev. D.J. 
Schuy1emann of the Plato M.E. Church will speak at. the honors 
day program. First honor roll members seniors-Audrey Bohlin, 
Edward Wesemann, Lois Westerbeck, and June Lorenz. Second honor 
roll members seniors-Frances Hansen, juniors Dorothy Ihssen, 
Arlene Roby, sophomores-Lois Colson, Mary Oranger, Lois 
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Rockensock, Alfred Schudel, Arnold Sorensen, freshman-Bonnie 
Kline, Dolores DeLatte, Ruth Yurs, and Margery Jay. 

Staff Sgt. Edison Schmdit '35 and his wife (Bebe Seyller'40) 
have a new son. Marguerite Medina '43 and Armella Jawoski '44 
are employed by the Illinois Tool Works. Darlene Chally and 
Kenneth Brugh '39 were married at the Zion Lutheran Church in 
Elgin. June Chally '42 was maid of honor, Ruth Kessler '39 was 
bridesmaid, Ermest Brugh '43 was best man, Leslie Muirhead 39 
was the usher. Mr. Brugh leaves for Nashville next week for 
cadet training. Edna Seyllsr '36 and Mrs. Arthur Haines are 
visiting Lyle Haines '36 who is in bombardier training in Texas. 
Donald Osborne '43 visited school last week. On furlough at 
home are Wilbur Watermann '32 (from Utah) and Glenn Seyller 
'37 (California). Dick Myers '28 Big Rock Supt. was inducted 
into the army and is going to Fort Sheridan. Mr. Myers will 
take his place during his absence. Glenn Rosborough '40 is 
stationed someplace in Australia. Phyllis Horton '43 is attending 
Olivet College in Kankakee, Illinois. 


November 24, 1943—New newspaper staffers are art editors Dorothy 

Ihassen, Alvin Wesemann, and Bill Eliason. Beryl Scott does 
the mimeographing. The alumni basketball team includes Gene 
Homuth, Alex Fitchie, Bob Hobart-manager , Howard Thomas, Kenny 
Russell, Ernie Brugh, and McCormick of Elgin. Reinking scored 
nine points, but Plato lost in basketball 27 — 26 to Burlington. 
The Plato light weights defeated St. Edwards 20-18. High scorers 
for Plato were Schudel and Horton. Pilot Officer and Mrs. J. 
Gordon (Mae Tucker '37) have a new baby son. PFC Leonard Scott 
'41 and Carol Dahlstrom '42 were married in North Carolina. 
Lt . and Mrs. Bruce Muirhead '37 have left for Salt Lake City 
after a furlough here. Velda '41 and Marion Johnson 43 visited 
Lt and Mrs. Glenn Stover '38 (Margaret Rothlisberger '41). Mrs. 
Stover returned home, Glenn was sent to Salt Lake City for 
training. Charles Allen '42 is on furlough from the Navy at 
Farrugut, Idaho. Also on furlough Pvt. Frederick Lorenz of 
Pingree Grove. Dick Myers '28 is stationed in the army at Fort 
Knox. Muriel Colclough '40 is employed by the First National 


Bank, and Marion Johnson '43 visited school. Pvt. Edward 
'40 attended a basketball game here. Pvt. Roy Richards 


Starks 
' 32 of 


Buckley Field, CO is on furlough and visited his parents near 
Woodstock and was in Plato last week. 


December 22, 1943-0n the second honor roll are Jacqueline 
Hitzeman and Eugene Medelberg. Plato defeated Huntley 27—4 in 
basketball, Schuppner and Johnson were high scorers for Plato. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Rothlisberger '34 have a new son. Marvin 
Watermann '33 was wounded at the Battle of Tarawa and is in 
the hospital at Honolulu. On furlough are S/Sgt. Bernard Medina 
'39, S 2/c Cyrus Stevens of the Seabees, and Lt. Harvey 
Engelbrecht . Mr. and Mrs. Charles Yurs '33 have a new daughter. 
Pvt. and Mrs. Robert Kollwelter (Alice Purdy ’45) have a new 
daughter. T/Sgt. and Mrs. John Schmitz '40 (Gladys Lorenz ’41) 
have a new son. Miss Bock is now in the WAVES at Los Angeles. 
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February 29, 1944-School cheerleaders are Mary Oranger and 

Phyllis and Blanche Scott. The teachers presented a one act 
play called "Help Wanted" with actors, Mr. Schaff, Miss Muirhead, 
Mrs. Heaton, Miss Huboi, and Mr. Johnson. Rene Eineke was 

chairman of the program. Music and a reading were provided by 

Lois Westerbeck and Margery Jay. Willis Yurs '39, and Glenn 
Stover '38 presented a talk about their present duty in service. 
Lawrence Johnson '33 stationed in Eng land/Ireland is now a CPL. 
PFC Willis Yurs '39 returned to Alaska after a 15 day furlough. 
John Krajcik '43 is in the army air corps in Missouri. Jean 

Friel '42 married Elroy Connery at the St. Lawrence Church in 
Elgin. At the ceremony were Jeannette Friel '42 maid of honor, 
Ly da Friel '37 and Mrs. Bernice Foley bridesmaids, Sandra and 
Sally Fairchild flower girls, Master James Foley ringbearer, 

Raymond Connery (brother) best man, James Foley and Russell 

Fairchild were the ushers. There was a wedding breakfast at 
the Catherine Tuck Tea Room after the ceremony, and reception 
at the Friel home. Pearl Johnson '42 and Elfrieda Roeske '41 

served. S/Sgt. Edison Schmidt '35 is on a 10 day furlough. Lt . 
Lyle Haines '36 and Edna Seyller '35 were married at Salt Lake 
City. Kathryn Johnson Heckman '43 returned after spending time 
with her husband in Texas. Phyllis Horton '43 attends Olivet 

College spent the weekend with her parents. 

April 28, 1944-Newspaper staff-Lois Westerbeck editor, Louise 
Sorensen social editor, Betty Campbell grade school editor, 

Audrey Bohlin music editor, Edward Wesemann classes editor, 
June Lorenz alumni editor, Lucille Struckman and LaVerne Kline 
sports editors, Frances Hanson and Martha Murray feature editors, 
Williard Campbell, and Jenylle Harriss typists, Beverly Oranger 
and Richard Reinking jokes, Dorothy Ihssen, Alvin Wesemann and 

Bill Eliason art editors, Harold Hansen and Beryl Scott 

mimeographing, and Lucille Witt and Marilyn Holcomb, circulation. 
The junior-senior banquet will be held at the Baker Hotel on 
May 19th. Marine Marvin Watermann displayed his purple heart 
given him after being injured in the Battle at Tarawa. New names 
on the honor roll, Howard Turner, Jean Ann Meyer and John Horton. 
Ready for action on the school baseball team are Arnold Sorensen, 
Butch Stude, Donald Kahl, Paul Schuppner, LaVerne Kline, Henry 
Eggum, John Horton, Alfred Schudel, Richard Reinking, Beryl 

Scott, Alvin Wesemann, Rene Eineske, and Robert D. Reed. 

In Service Pvt. Richard G. Myers '28' at Fort Knox, Pvt Elton 
C. Anderson Camp Plauche, New Orleans. Home on furlough Glenn 
Seyller, Edward Starks, Charles Allen, Donald Nelson, Donald 
Thurnau, John Stevens, and Marvin Watermann. Elfrieda Rosske 
'41 will marry Raymond Rudsinski. Howard Thomas '36 has been 
in the hospital with the flu. In serice-Elton Anderson '34, 
and Keith Tucker '44. Lt. Bruce Muirhead '37 is in Ireland. 
Marvin Watermann '32 and Betty Lorenz are engaged. Arlene Dittman 
'37 will marry Ralph C. Springinsguth. 

5/23/44-Senior class graduates-Audrey Bohlin, Betty Campbell, 
Williard Campbell, Frances Hansen, Jenylle Harriss (87.8), Harold 
Hansen, Marilyn Holcomb, Lavern Kline, June Lorenz (91.2), Martha 
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Murra, Beverly Oranger (88.6), Beryl Scott, Louise Sorensen, 
Lucille Struckman, Lucille Witt, Edward Wesemann (94.6), Lois 
Westerbeck (93.5), and Richard Reinking. Class of '44 in service, 
Robert Scott, Keith Tucker, Robert Corsbie, Clarence Frey, and 
Royal C. Carter. Married-Arlene Dittman (daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Dittman) to Ralph Springinsguth at St. Paul s at 
St. Paul's Lutheran Church in Elgin. Mrs. Glenn Stover left 
to"visit her husband at Boise, Utah. Elfrieda Roeske '41 married 
Raymond Rudinske of Elgin. Howard Mapes '40 passed away. On 
furlough-PFC Clarence Watermann '36, TS Walter Thies, Frederick 
Lorenz, and Pvt. Elmer Nelson. Ward Conners is an MP in England. 
John Tucker is at Great Lakes. 

5/23/44 All-School Personality Poll- 

Prettiest gir1-Audrey Bohlin, best looking boy-Harold Hansen, 
best boy athlete-LaVerne Kline, best girl athlete-Beverly 
Oranger, most popular girls-Velda Westerbeck, most ambitious 
boy-Edward Wesemann, most ambitious girl-June Lorenz, best girl 
citizen-June Lorenz, best boy citizen-Edward Wesemann, noisiest 
girl-Lois Westerbeck, noisiest boy John Rohrsen, quietest boy 
Ralph Rabe, quietiest girl-Dora Verne Warford, best girl student 
June Lorenz, best boy student-Edward Wesemann, wittiest boy 
LaVerne Kline, Norman Witt, wittiest girl-Lois Westerbeck, most 
dignified boy-Edward Wesemann, most dignified girl-Arlene Roby, 
laziest boy-Bill Eliason, laziest girl-Mildred Northrup, best 
dressed girl Audry Bohlin, and best dressed boy-Edward Wesemann. 

6/25/44- a small staff consisting of Alvin Wesemann, Williard 
Campbell, Audry Bohlin, Edward Wesemann, and Lucinda Muirhead 
published the summer editions of the "Plato Peptimist. Most 
of the newspaper consisted of servicemen's letters and a few 
comments. Edward Wesemann reported that it appeared to be a 
good year for crops. Plans for the 25th anniversary of Plato 
High School were made by John W. Schaff. The school was going 
to make every effort to recognize those away in service during 
this time, and make sure that they received copies of their 
school newspaper, "to bring a bit of home to wherever you are * 
Schaff pointed out that Plato Center was well-presented. 
Lawrence Faber stated that the army "still plans to make a radio 
operator out of me." PFC Clarence Watermann pointed out the 
hard hours of training he endured, as he prepared to head for 
England. Don Thurnau was expected to "ship soon." PVT Cliff 
Russell c/o postmaster New York, stated that he had received 
letters from Bob Rosborough, Wesley Hulke, and had written to 
Johnny Schmitz. "Bob told me where he was about 140 miles from 
me, but it was cut out of the letter, so as you can see they 
are pretty strict about censorship here." Edward Engelking has 
a bum foot and has been moved to a new battalion after spending 
a year with the same guys. Cpl James Muirhead reported that 
it was 120 degrees where he was. Gerald Richards in the Navy 
was in the invasion of Gilbert Islands and has had little days 
off in four years of service. He says that he thinks that Cyrus 
Stevens is somewhere in the area, and Gwen a nurse from West 
Suburban Hospital in Oak Park is there. S/Sgt. Don Fitchie is 
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playing sports and says the mosquitoes are bad. Dorothy Jacob 
met Warren DeLatte in service. Ward Connors says where he is 
its sunny one day, rains, and then "blows like the dickens." 
Pvt. Edward Starks has been training in the Mohave Desert. "I'd 
like to see everyone, before I take that long boat ride." S/Sgt. 
Robert Rosborough, bomb squard-predicted that some soldiers 
will pay the $100. ticket to fly to England after the war, "just 
to say they ve seen England." Lt. Bruce Muirhead, c/o Postmaster, 
New York, now has two Oak Leaf clusters for air medals. Cpl 
bene Horton says that he has marched in so much mud in 
preparation for his duty in Europe. "One of my friends got into 

jUSt t k Lme t0 , See the Germ ans running toward home." 
PFC George E. McDonald c/o Postmaster San Francisco-is stationed 
m the Marshall Islands and is learning how to cook native style 

W1 !i *. r °f St d V ck ! breadfrui t covered with coconut rushes, stones 
and burlap. (This edition of the newpaper was difficult to read 
and not reproducible. Some last names maybe misspelled). 


Ellroy Connery, husband of Joan Friel '42 is recovering after 
being struck by lightning. Sam Werrbach is criticlly ill at 
Copiey Hospital in Aurora. The Hilton Family have moved from 
the downstairs apartment at the Muirhead Store to Wisconsin 
Melvin Voltz is working for the Plato Milk Company and lives 
m the upstairs apartment at the Muirhead Store. Class of '44 
employed-June Lorenz, Williard Campbell, and Betty Campbell 
at the watch factory...Lois Westerbeck works at the canning 
at Ham P shire - The Plato Softball team lost to Borgland's 
and Marengo by large scores. Leroy Nelson and Bill Strausberger 
are pitching for Plato..Other players are Everett Roush, Sommers, 
Kenny Russell, Carroll Fahlbusch, Harold Hansen, Chester Roush 
Butch Stude, and Alfred Schudel. Spud Kline is the pitcher for 
the Plato baseball team composed of some Alumni players. The 

5-0 team consists of Butch Stude, Bob and Donald Osborne, Verne 
and Earl Campbell, Harold Hansen, Carroll Fahlbusch, Hammer'? 

Arnold Nelson, and Alfred Schudel. The Wasco softball team (known 
as Borgland s Lumbermen) are 7-0. The team plays against 
Continental Electric, Burger's Drugs, St. Charles, Time Fuzors, 
Borden s, Illinois Tools Elgin, Plato and Batavia. Raymond Krog, 
Kenneth Christensen and Les Muirhead are on the team. Gene Homuth 
plays shortstop for Burger's. "Sarge" Donald V. Johnson '21 
resigned from coaching at Plato after 14 years and becomes the 
principal at Big Rock. Married-Lois Dahlstrom '37 and William 
H. Behm; Sgt. Harold Ackerson '36 and Miss Margaret Krea of 
Elgin; Bernice Manzka and Lt. Arvon Thomas '38; and Josephine 
Smith of Elgin and Gene Homuth '38, Mr and Mrs. Harry 
Rothiisberger '35 have a new son. On duty-Sgt. John Stevens 

39 and Lt . Glenn Stover '38 left for San Francisco. Margaret 

Rothlisberer '41 returned after visiting her husband. Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Walker (Alice Sherwood ’43) of Decatur have a new 

son. Lt. Alberta Homuth '34 stationed at Taft Field, California 
came home to attend the funeral of her grandmother. Lt. Haines 

arrived in England. Phyllis Scott '45 had an appendix operation. 
Mrs. Charles Yurs 33 (Eleanor Spears '33) on their 3rd wedding 

anniversary. Lois Johnson of Maple Park will marry Kenneth 
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Johnson '31. Margaret Rothisberger and Mrs. Glenn Muirhead (Betty 
Spears) will entertain at luncheons. Mrs. Robert Hobart (Ruth 
Kendall '35 and daughters have moved to Elgin while her husband 
Bob is in the army. Gladys Lorenz Schmitz '41 and Mary Reinking 
'46 are working at the canning factory in Hampshire. 

7/30/44-The Lily Lake Swedish Mission Church celebrated the 
50th anniversary of its founding with a special week of services 
conducted by former pastor Rev. Gordon Nelson. Miss Agness Mock 
is recovering at Sherman Hospital. Pvt. Elmer Nelson of Wasco 
is home on furlough to attend the funeral of his sister Ada 
Nelson Fischer of Hampshire who was killed in an accident. Mrs. 
R.E. Friel is recovering from undulant fever (bacteria infection 
from animals). Sam Werrbach passed away. 

8/28/44-Local clubs attended the 4-H Fair at Geneva High School. 
Ellen Loechner, Jean Ann Meyer and Nancy Glidden presented a 
skit. Raymond Russell won the Northern Illinois Breeding 
Association trophy for the best exhibit of five animals. Alfred 
Schudel won honors in the beef division. From the front Lt. 
Walter Yurs is "flying planes over a little coral island. A/C 
Walter Fry is in basic flight school. Pvt. Lawrence G. Faber 
is stationed in Guam.."the only Japs I see are the good kind, 
dead." Pvt. Alvin Jensen is stationed at Tyndall Field in 
Florida. Pvt. Hosea E. Harriss is in technical school in 
Mississppi. Vance D. Rogers is a chaplain in the navy. S/Sgt 
Robert Rosborough "The Peptimist is sure welcome to receive, 
its the only way I hear of the fellows in the Pacific. PFC 
Charles Bowgren has been overseas for a year. PFC Theodore Stude 
lives in a tent in the Pacific, and has been playing baseball. 
Lt. Dorothy Jacob took some pictures of some Japanese prisoners, 
who were patients at the hospital. They painted pictures on 
handkerchiefs for souvenir hunters." T/S Lawrence Johnson is 
on duty in Ireland. Mr. and Mrs. Joe Faber celebrated their 

25th wedding anniversary at the Swedish Mission Church. 
Committeeman Ed Seyller and and Chris Thies have provided 
ballots for servicemen to vote. Mrs. and Mrs. Donald Barkman 
have a new daughter. Mrs. William Kadow passed away. The Graham 
Family now reside in the Plato parsonage. Since Donnie Johnson 
moved to Big Rock, John "Buster" Schaff has been helping out 
in the Muirhead Store. Richard Loechner has taken over Donnie s 
paper route. Phyllis Scott '45 is catching for the Hawley 
Softball Team. Roland Specketer '45 joined the Merchant Marine, 

received a medical discharge and is now home. Helen Weller 24 

is a principal in the Grand Rapids, Michigan schools. The Udina 
Softball team is 14-5. Top hitters are Butch Stude .444, Art 

Rudsinski .440, Spud Kline .435, and Kenneth Russell .432. The 
team plays in the Fox Valley Softball League. 

9/29/44 Newspaper staff-editor Dorothy Ihssen, social-Margaret 
Nelson, jokes-Donald Kahl, chatter-Phy11is Scott, Howard Turner, 
alumni editor-Marvel Tucker, sports-Kenneth Stude and Phyllis 
Scott, senior class-Velda Pease, junior class-Jacquelxne 
Hitzeman, soph class-Magery Jay, frosh-Ann Gehrig, typists-Arlene 
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Roby and Gene Medelberg, mimeographing-Henry Eggum, art-Dorothy 
Ihssen and Alvin Wesemann, and business manager-Paul Schuppner. 
Gerald Richards who attended one year at Plato and graduated 
from Dundee High School in 1933 appeared at a school assembly. 
He talked of his experiences in the navy, and of being at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941 when it was bombed by Japan. During 

freshman initiation, the boys wore dresses, and the girls high 
boots and hair nets. Pearl Johnson and Robert Engelking both 
42 were injured in a car accident. Class officers-seniors Arlene 
Roby president, Paul Schuppner secretary, Kenneth (Butch) Stude 
vice-president, and Donald Kahl treasurer. Henry Eggum, Phyllis 
Scott and Eugene Medelberg were selected to serve on the student 
council. The senior class consists of six boys and six girls. 
There are 15 juniors including new students Gladys Rohrssen, 
and Carolyn Baer. Gladys is from Elgin (note the ss in the name). 
Rene Eineke is the president, Gladys Rohrssen-vice-president, 
Carolyn Johnson secretary, Mary Oranger is the treasurer. Arnold 
Sorenson, Robert Read, and Geraldine Bohlin are student council 
representatives. The sophomore class president is Margery Jay, 
vice-president John Rohrsen, secretary Norman Witt, and treasurer 
Ruth Yurs. Alvin Wesemann, Bonny Clements and Fred Sorensen 
are on the student council. There are 22 sophomores, including 
new students Lois Fishburn, Benjamin Clements and Audrey 
Arbizzani. The freshman class totals twenty. The president is 
Janice Anderson, vice-president Charles Nelson, and secretary- 
treasurer is Ann Gehrig. Marilyn Roby, Charles Lohmeier and 
Marcus Neperman were elected to the student council. New teachers 
besides Mr. Schaff and Miss Muirhead are Miss Lucille Waters 
of Antioch, Miss Cecelia Chesko of Peoria, and Mr. Wallace C. 
Yenderich of Ashton. . .who will also be the coach. Letters fom 
the front-W.O. Jerome Seyller says he's been in England 16 months 
and is ready for a "one way ticket home." Pvt. Frederick H. 
Lorenz, is a dental assisant in Kansas. Lt . Lyle Haines has 
flown 19 missions, and recently received a four day pass to 
"hitchhike" around England. P.F.C. George E. McDonald is on 
a pile of rocks, in the Pacific. "After hearing whats going 
on in England, I'm pretty lucky to be out here. PFC Edward 
Engelking, stationed in Oakland, CA handles the mail for overseas 
delivery. Plato beat Elburn 25-3, then lost to Udina in a night 
game 16-13. Leroy Nelson pitched for Udina. Phyllis Scott was 
elected president of the G.A.A. 

December 21, 1944 Ellen Loechner sold $3,562. worth of war bonds. 
Lt . Lyle Haines on leave, spoke at a school assembly about his 
35 missions that he has flown over Europe. He has received 
several decorations including the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal and several Oak Leaf Clusters. Sgt. Leonard a veteran 
of World War I and former ball player also spoke at a different 
assembly a few days later. Plato defeated Elburn and Big Rock, 
but lost to Kingston, Huntley, Hampshire and Maple Park. Plato 
won third place in the Kishwaukee Basketball Tournament with 
a 40-39 won over Hampshire. 
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Plato Peptimist late 1942 


November 25, 1942- Donald Schmitendorf '39’ married Norma 

Albright '41' at ceremonies Saturday evening November 14 at 
the Plato Center Methodist Church. Margaret Rothlisberger '41' 
played the wedding march. The bridesmaid was Margene Schmitendorf 
'42'. The couple will live with the groom at his folks near 
Pingree Grove. He is in farming, she works for the Elgin office 
of Illinois Bell Telephone. Virginia Medina '42' works at plant 
2 of the Elgin Watch Company, Doris Baumgartner '41' is in the 
main plant. Ernest Homuth '33' spent the weekend with his father 
in Plato. Marjorie Nelson and Staff Sgt. Bernard Ackerson 36 
were married at the First Baptist Church of Elgin on November 
21. The best man was Lyle Haines '36. Mildred Russell '36' played 
the wedding march. Sgt. Edison Schmidt 35 was the usher. The 
couple then departed to his camp in Great Falls, Montana. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Parthuyne (Pauline Corsbie '42') and Robert 
Corsbie '44' visited friends in Laporte, Indiana recently. On 
November 1, Cpl Bernard Medina '39' was promoted to Sgt. 

Dorothea Colclough, Florence Allen, and Lois Mapes all '42' 
visited school recently. 

December 23, 1942—Glenn Stover is in pre—flight training at 

Sheppard Field, in Nashville, TN. Staff Sgt. Donald Fitchie 
'34' is on a 15 day furlough in Elgin. His wife is with him. 
They live at Fort Lewis, Washington. He visited the school last 
Friday. Jerry Seyller '34' is a warrant officer, and is stationed 
at Pendleton Field, Oregon. Jeanette Johnson 32 underwent 
surgery at Sherman Hospital. Clifford Russell 38 is now a 
Cpl. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Myers '28' have a new son, Richard. 
Clarence Watermann '37' stationed in Fort Lewis, Washington 
has a 15 day furlough. Earl Wennlund was off school for a month 
because of illness. 
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Alumni News from 1944 


June 25, 1944 Keith Tucker '44 was killed two months after 

he entered the army. In all six soldiers were killed in an 
explosion at Fort Knox, KY. Funeral services were held on June 
7, at the Swedish Mission Church, with burial at the Baker 
Cemetery. His two brothers are also serving-Maurice in the army 
at Italy, and John '39 with the Navy at Great Lakes. Attending 
the services were Lt . and Mrs. Gordon Marshall (Mae Tucker '37) 
of Ontario, Canada. Lt. Marshall is in the Canadian Air Force. 

New baby daughters-Mr. and Mrs. Lester Braun (Genevieve Plucker 
36) and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Wiese '32 (Doris Johnson ’35). 
New baby sons-Mr. and Mrs. Emory Mower (Elma Roush '34) and 
Mr. and Mrs. Verne Campbell '42 (Norma Patrick '43). 

Recouperating-Everett Roush '36 appendix, Howard Thomas '36 
undulant fever. Engaged-Barbara Anderson and Ernest Brugh (both 
43). War news-Lt. Bruce Muirhead '37 a pilot, and Lt. Harvey 
Engelbrecht 38 bombardier, participated in bombing raids over 
Nazi positions...Glenn Seyller '37 and Theodore Stude '41 are 

in the Pacific. Donald Nelson '42 left the states via San 
Francisco, Lt . Arvon Thomas '38 is serving at Seattle at the 
flight control center. Mrs. Milton Swanson (Margaret Dahlstrom 
29 and her children are visiting at Greeley, CO. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Schaff entertained Mr. and Mrs. Donald V. Johnson '21 who 

will move to Big Rock in August. Lt . J.G. and Mrs. Chester 

Anderson 28 moved to Ottumwa, Iowa. Lt. Anderson is a navy 

dentist, formally stationed at Great Lakes. Bob Hobart '38 is 
stationed at Camp Blanding, FL. John Horton '46 celebrated 

his 17th birthday. Elaine Anderson '43 is visiting in South 
Dakota. S/Sgt. and Mrs. Edison Schmidtt (Bebe Seyller '40) 
arrived from Camp Maxey , TX for a furlough. Their son Gordon 
Dale, 10 months old was baptized at the Plato Methodist Church. 


August 28, 1944 Lt . James McDonald was wounded while fighting 

in France and has been moved to a hospital in England. John 
Muirhead suffered a fractured shoulder when his team ran away 
during threshing. Ruth Kessler married Lt. Lawrence Habbley 
at the North Plato Church. Marion Kessler '40 was maid of honor. 
Margaret Rothlisberger Stover '41 played the wedding march! 
Audrey Bohlin '41 also sang. The reception at the KC hall in 
Bigin featured dance music by Jean Westerbeck '40, Margaret 
Stover '41, and Velda Westerbeck '46. Lt . Bruce Muirhead '37 


is on furlough. He has completed 30 missions over Europe 
receiving the Distinquished Flying Cross and two presidential 
citations. Bernice Engelking DeKalb Co. home advisor was a judge 
at the 4-H Fair last week in Geneva. Mr. and Mrs. Edison Schmdit 


returned to Texas. Their son Gordon Dale is staying with his 
grandparents Mr. and Mrs. Ed Seyller. Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Muirhead '31 have a new baby son. Ernest Brugh .'43 is on 
furlough. Mr. and Mrs. Donald Johnson '21 were guests of honor 


at picnic supper at the high school. Mrs. George Muirhead 
presented them with a table. Don Johnson becomes the school 


supt. in Big Rock in September. Mr. and Mra. J.C Myers returned 
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to their home in Udina. Myers was the supt. there last year. 
Williard Campbell '44 was the typist on the summer Peptimist. 
He has left his job at the watch factory and entered the service. 
Cpl Elmer Olson '22 is on furlough from Gore Field, Great Falls 
Montana. Mr. and Mrs. Donald Muirhead '21 held a pinochle party 
at their home. Guests were Lt. and Mrs. Bruce Muirhead, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Fitchie (Dorothy Muirhead '27) of Philadelphia, 
PA and Mr. and Mrs. Donald Johnson '21. Jenylle Harnss 44 
has been working in Beloit, Wisconsin, and will resume her duties 
as clerk at the Muirhead Store. Gladys Lorenz Schmitz 41 an 
her son now live in Elgin. 

September 29, 1944-Pvt. Ernest Brugh '43 visited school. On 
furlough S/Sgt. and Mrs. Bernard Ackerson from Yuma, AZ. Jean 
Westerbeck '40 and Stanley Stojan of Burlington will marry on 
October 1st at the Pingree Grove Church. Donald Thurnau 41 
and Mary Godsil will marry in October in California. Carl 
Sorensen '43 is on furlough. Roy Carter '44 and Lillian Gregory 
of Virginia were married. They spent their honeymoon with his 
folks in Pingree Grove. Marion Johnson '43 is enrolled at North 
North Park College. Frances Hansen '44 is attending the 
University of Illinois. Beverly Oranger and Martha Murray (both 
’44) visited school this week. Eula Oaks of St. Charles marrie 
Cpl Elmer Olsen '23. 

Sgt. Norman Heckman of Elgin was killed on August 16. He was 
a waist gunner on a Flying Fortress in Europe. His wife is 
Kathryn Johnson Heckman '43. 

Elmer Yurs was killed in France on August 29. His sister is 
Ruth Yurs '47 and brothers Willis Yurs '39 is stationed in 
Alaska, and Lt. Walter Yurs is in the Pacific. 

December 21, 1944-Pvt. Donald Anderson was wounded in France. 

Sgt. and Mrs. Harold Ackerson '36 visited Plato on their 
furlough. Lt . Lyle Haines '36 is on a 30 day furlough here. 
Edward Wesemann and Beryl Scott (both ’44) is stationed at Fort 
McClellan, Alabama. Maurice Witt '44 is at Fort Knox, KY. Lois 
Mapes '42 and Harry Rudinski were married at the Dundee Methodist 
Church Mr. and Mrs. Schaff sang "Because," and "The Lord s 
Prayer." Participating in ceremony were-Bernice Mapes Welsh 
'36 matron of honor, Pearl Johnson and Jeanette Fnel, 
bridesmaids, and Lester Mapes, ringbearer. The Roush Orchestra 
entertained 400 relatives and friends for dancing at a reception 
at the Blue Moon. Betty Johnson of Genoa and Chester Roush 
'41 were married on December 7 at St. Peter's Lutheran Church 
at North Plato. Everett Roush '36 was the usher, and LeRoy Thies 
'41 was the best man. Beverly Oranger '44 played the wedding 
march. The reception was held at the Blue Moon. 

It has been reported that PFC Clarence Watermann '37 has been 
missing in action since November 6 in Germany. 
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The Plato Peptimist 
Alumni and Letters from the Front 
1945-continued 


ebruary 28 1945 Freddie Sorensen is a pretty good dancer 
and showed his stuff at the Soph party. Miss Waters and Miss 
Muirhead took students on a trip to Elgin to see how the Courier- 
News is produced. 


June 24, 1945 Mrs. Arthur M. Haines is home after surgery. Major 

Kenneth M. Sears of Elburn passed away at Copley Hospital in 
Aurora. He had became ill in France, and had been in the service 
since January 1942. Mrs. Hobart has returned to her home in 
Plato. Rev. Carlson pastor of the Swedish Mission Church is 
rooming with her during the summer months. Mr. John Weller 
underwent an operation at Copley Hospital in Aurora. He has 
been ill for several months. Helen Weller '24 a principal at 
Grand Rapids, and her sister Margaret who teaches in Akron, 
Ohio are in town. Mrs. Main is visiting relatives near Gibson 
City, Illinois. Velda Johnson '41, Mrs. Kenneth Johnson, Esther 
Johnson 30 and Carolyn Johnson '46 assisted the pastor is 

runmng the Daily Vacation Bible School at the Swedish Mission 
Church. Mrs. William Campbell who teaches at the Griggs School 
Mrs. Arnold Nelson of the Starks School, and Miss Esther Johnson 
0± Plat0 Center Grade School are attending summer school 

at DeKaib. Coach Yenerich is enrolled at the University of 
Illinois. Mrs. Ina Harriss is recovering and will soon resume 
her secretarial duties at the Plato Milk Company. Visiting at 
commencement was Miss Flora Franklin who teaches in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. She taught economics and typing in Plato two years 

ago. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Stojan (Jean Westerbeck '40) visited 

her parents in Pingree Grove. At the North Plato Church Rev. 
Hememan, is now at the Barrington church, and Rev. Rozak 
formerly of Nebraska is now the pastor at the St. Peter 

Evangelical Churches in Pingree Grove and North Plato. Charles 

1S Wlth the Nay y in the Philippines. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Schatf took a group of students to Sturgeon Bay on Memorial 
Day. Eight people went to the Stude cottage near Fontana, 
Wisconsin for a short vacation. They were Carolyn Johnson, Mary 
Oranger, Lois Colson, Phyllis Scott, Marvel Tucker, Joyce 
Holmberg , Ruth Froelick, and Miss Muirhead. Mr. Schaff and Mary 
Oranger provided the transportation. They enjoyed hikes, boat 
rides and a visit to the Yerkes Observatory. 


July 29, 1945 Mrs. John Johnson is recouperating after surgery. 

Plato UMC held a farewell party for Rev. and Mrs. Schuyleman 
who has excepted a call to Earlville, Illinois. Rev. Edwards 
formally of Mt . Morris will fill the Dundee and Plato pulpits 
for the coming year. Margaret Weller had surgery. Mr. and Mrs 
George Muirhead and Mr. and Mrs. Harry Voss of Burlington 
vacationed in Clear Lake, Iowa. Velda Olson, Eleanor Yurs, 
Hazel Johnson, and Loretta Adkins donated blood in Chicago! 
Arthur and Elmer Nelson have furloughs. Arthur has been in 
England for two years with the Air Force. Farmers are going 
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to miss going to Elgin Saturday night to shop. The merchants 
will be closed in August on Saturday nights and open Monday 

nights. George Muirhead is retiring as Plato’s postmaster after 
30 years. Kenneth Stude '45 works for the ICRR. Arlene Roby 
'45, Dorothy Witt, and Ruth Yurs are employed by the Elgin 

Cleaners and Dyers. John W. Schaff has been named general 
chairman of the Kane County AG fair to be held in August at 
Geneva. Dorothy Ihssen '45 is attending the Art Institute to 
learn dress design and dramatics. Arthur M. Haines reports that 
the Plato Milk Company is operating a successful buisness. It 

started 11 years ago. 40,000 pounds of milk a day from 64 farms 
are processed and shipped to Capitol Dairy in Chicago. The 
service has taken Billy Watermann, Ernie Homuth, and Bob Hobart. 
Leroy Nelson, Shorty Voltz, and Ina Harriss run the plant now. 
The directors are Ernest Yurs president, Ben Dopke vice 

president, Harvey Krog secretary, Albert Johnson treasurer, 
and William F. Rohrsen, a director. Andy Grossen, the barber 
says that he misses the boys saying, A haircut and a shave, 

or "Fix me up Andy." Plato has two good softball teams which 
is the talk in the shop these days. "Any of you fellows who 

have forgotten how to harness a horse can forget that now, its 

all tractors. Hope to see you soon, always your pal, Andy. 

August 26, 1945-Killien Shellman father of Dr. Shellman passed 

away at Gibson City, II. Mrs. Bernard Ackerson visited relatives 
here. "Shorty" is believed to be on the way to Europe. Mrs. 

Ackerson lives in Minnesota. Farmers report 80 bushels of oats 

per acre, and a bumper crop of corn. Coach Yenerich is 

vacationing with parents in Ashton, Illinois. Mr Schaff has 
planted some beautiful red geraniums in the school yard. Mrs. 
Herman Wiese is ill at her home. Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Muirhead 

hosted the Plato UMC picnic. The annual Burlington Picnic on 
August 11-12 featured concessions, dancing and ball games, but 

no farm displays because of the war . Much cleaning and 

repainting is going on at the high school with new bookcases 

in the library. School opens September 4. Harold Olson is baling 
hay and straw for farmers. Buster Schaff is his "right hand 

man." The annual Sherman baby birthday party was held. Bringing 
their babies which were born the past year were Dorothy Rohrsen 
Nelson, Norma Albright Schmitendorf, and Kathryn Muirhead. Velda 
Westerbeck '46, Mary Reinking '46 and Esther Thurnau '48 are 
working for Stelford's detasseling corn. George Schmdit is 
getting out of the garage business in Udina is holding an auction 
of stock and equipment on August 25. Arthur Nelson has been 

sent to Sioux Falls, SD after a 30 day leave. At a recent 
election it was voted to consolidate School Distict 67 (Lee 

School) with Plato Center School (District 51). The new school 
board is President Eugene Bohlin, and board members Walter Stude, 

Robert Muirhead, Herbert Anderson, Carl Olson, Mrs. Albert 

Jepsen, and Mrs. John Muirhead Jr. 

November 21, 1945-Alberta Homuth '34 plans to marry Ralph Red 
Vaughn of Cincinnati, Ohio. At her party were Mrs. Alex Fitchie 
(Edna Pearson '32) and Mrs. Russell Fairchild (Jessie Friel 
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'31). Margery Jay '47 and John Horton '46 were married in 
Morgansville, KY. Lt. and Mrs. Lyle Haines '36 (Edna Seyller 
35) have a new baby son. Henry Eggum '45 is on leave from the 
Pacific, visited the school last week. 

John Krajcik '43 was killed when his plane was shot down over 
the enemy territory last December. Official word was received 
recently by the family. Velma Figgins '45 married James Ottinger 
of Elgin. Mrs. Herman Wiese passed away. Mrs. Leonard Scott 
(Carol Dahlstrom '42) and Logan Dahlstrom have returned from 
Washington. DC to visit their sister Mrs. William Beam (Lois 
Dahlstrom '37). Lorraine McDonald '40 married Leslie Muirhead 
'39 at the Hope Presbyterian Church in Elgin on October 27. 
In the wedding party were, Margaret Muirhead '41, Esther 
Watermann '40, James Muirhead '34, Glenn Muirhead '37, George 
Olson '39, and Raymond Krog '40. Mrs. Muirhead will live in 
Elgin, after a honeymoon in Idaho. Lillie Peterson of Dundee 
Minnesota, and Ernest Homuth were married at the First Lutheran 
Church of Dundee on Nov. 17. A reception for the couple was 
held in the church parlors. Dolores Dahlstrom of Elburn will 
marry Lawrence Johnson '33 next Saturday. 

April 26, 1946- Enjoying a trip to Texas were Mr. and Mrs. Edison 
Schmidt (Bebe Seyller '40) also along was Mrs. Lyle Haines 
(Edna Seyller '36). They went to see Lyle Haines who is stationed 
at Sheppard Field. Mr. and Mrs. Roy Carter are visiting her 
parents near Pingre Grove. Cpl and Mrs. Richard Myers '28 and 
son of Fort Knox visited here last week. Miss Flora Franklin 
who taught for three years in Plato, now teaches in Indianapolis. 
Dr. Chester Anderson '28 has been discharged from the Navy and 
is resuming his practice in Highland Park, II. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Marshall (Mae Tucker '37) have moved from Canada to Elgin. 
Alice Sherwood Walker '43 married Harry T. Raddatz. They will 
live in Elgin. The service took place at the First Evangelical 
Church in Elgin. Richard Reinking '44 is on furlough and visited 
the school last week. Jenylle Harriss '44 and LaVerne Stordock 
of Beloit, Wisconsin were married at the Plato UMC. They will 
live in Beloit. The service featured music by Mr. Schaff and 
Audrey Bohlin '44 singing "Always" and "Because." Tommy Harriss 
'49 gave the bride away. The maid of honor was Lucille Struckman 
'44. The ushers were Lucas Harriss and Richard Loechner. Ellen 
Loechner '47 served at the reception in the church basement. 
The senior girls beat the juniors in a volleyball tournament. 


May 28, 1946-The entire community was shocked to learn of the 
fatal car-train accident involving the Stude Family. It happened 
at the Youngsdale Crossing on May 2. Killed were Betty Stude 
'42, Ted Stude '41, Kenneth Stude '45, and Mrs. Rabe. Velma 
Stude '43, and Walter Stude '42 were injured but are improving. 
Charles Sherwood '26 died at Copley Hospital on May 8. Eugene 
Medelberg '45 is now the Storekeeper Third Class on the U.S.S. 
Monadnock. Elinor Jane Van Kirk of Elgin will marry Edward 
Engelking '40 at St. John's Lutheran Church on June 1. Jeanette 
Friel '42 will marry Charles Sabin of Burlington on June .1 . 
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On June 8 Marvel Tucker '45 weds Lyle Ebert of Elgin at the 
Swedish Mission Church. Beryl Scott '44 and Phyllis Baker of 
St. Charles will marry on June 8 at the First Methodist Church 
of St. Charles. Adeline Helmuth of Maple Park and Paul Schuppner 
'45 will be married on June 15. Joanna Willford of California 
and Walter Yurs '39 will marry on June 29. 

The Best Jokes 

Donnie I..."Some guy picked my pocket" 

Fred Sorensen..."What'd he get?" 

Donnie I..."Practice . " 

Donald: "See that big substitute over there on the bench? 

He's going to be our best man next year. 

Ruth: .."Oh darling. This is so sudden." 

Mr. Schaff was having bad luck fishing, so when quitting time 
came, he went to the meat market and said to the man behind 
the counter. "Stand back and throw me five of your best trout." 
"Throw them," said the clerk.."Why?" 

"So I can catch them," Mr. Schaff said. "I maybe a poor fisherman 
but I'm no liar." 

The story is told that a year or so ago, the occupied countries 
of Europe as well a Italy and Germany were issued postage stamps 
bearing the pictures of Hitler and Mussolini. Almost immediately 
numerous complaints were brought to the attention of the head 
office in Berlin, that people were having difficult in making 
the stamps stick. In an investigation of the complaints, it 
was discovered that the people were spitting on the wrong side 
of the stamp. 

These are pages from the Plato Peptimist Newspaper saved by 
Lucinda Muirhead Corron. Original wording is used with little 
edits or corrections. 
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"Plato Peptimist"-1945 and 1946 


2/28/45 Leaving school are William Book, Robert G. Read, George 
Iverson, Rene Eineke. Miss Waters and Miss Muirhead chaperoned 
a party for Robert G. Read. Eugene Medelberg is heading off 
to the Navy. A party was held for him at Arlene Roby's home. 
Students took a field trip to see the plant of the Courier-News. 
Plato beat Kaneville 54-21 in high school basketball, but lost 
in the first round at Watermann 51-27 at the district tournament. 
Lt. Dorothy Jacob 35 is returning home from the Pacific. Edwin 
aumgartner 43 has enlisted in the Navy. Rose Mary Spuehler 

visited school. Donald Muirhead underwent appendix surgery 
u' i 7 f r ^ en DeLatte ’ 38 and S/Sgt. August Krajcik '37 met in 
the „ P , lll PP ines and visited. Lt. Bruce Muirhead is stationed 
at Columbus, Ohio. Audrey Bohlin '44 is now enrolled at North 
Park College. Eugene Homuth '38 plays for Illinois Tools and 
ed the Industrial League of Elgin in scoring this year. Benny 
Clements 47 who left school early works full time on the farm 


Lt. Glenn Stover '38 and his crew have made two 3 engine landings 
Glenn managed to land the plane safely both times. Enemy machine 
gun hits and bad weather caused the two emergency landings. 

March 29 1945- Warren DeLatte '38 has been promoted to captain 

in the Philippines. On furlough- Beryl Scott and Edward Wesemann. 
ihey will be sent to Moade, Maryland, then overseas. Mr. and 
rs. Eugene Homuth have a new baby son. Henry Eggum '45 is in 
quarantine for scarlet fever at Great Lakes. Mr. and Mrs. 

Lawrence Heckman '36 (Gertrude Neumann '37) have a new baby 
girl. Lt . Dorothy Jacob is home after serving three years of 
duty in Australia and the Pacfic theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Baumgartner (Bernadine Pease ’42) have a new baby son. Mr. and 
Mrs. Forest Seyller (Mercedes Honmth '35) have a new son. Lois 
Johnson a former upper grades teacher at Plato and Kenneth 
Johnson 31 were married on March 24. Margaret Stover '41 played 
the wedding march. Clifford Dahlstrom ’28 of Rockford was the 
best man. The groom's sisters Velda '41, Marion '43, and Carolyn 
46 sang. The reception was held at the bride's parents at 

Maple Park. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson will live in the upstairs 
apartment at the Shellman home in Plato. Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. 
Larsen ^(Dorothy Tucker '35) have a new baby boy. The skit "Dr. 
Vitamin" was presented by freshman girls at Miss Chesko's spring 
rolic program. Featured in the production were Janice Anderson 
Caroline Christensen, Ann Gehrig, Lorraine Lageschulte, Mary 
Lou Moeller, Marilyn Roby, Marion and Phyllis Spuehler, Charlotte 
Stevens, Esther Thurnau and Dorothy Witt. A clothing exhibit 

was coordinated by Jean Ann Meyer, Dora Verne Warford, Ellen 

Loechner, Barbara Hinkle, and Betty Maxstadt. Beverly Crawford 
is a new student from Middleburg, Indiana. Several students 
have been spending more time on their farms lately than at 
school, because of the labor shortage. Plato took fourth place 
in the Little Eight Speech Contest which was won by Big Rock. 
Receiving honors from Plato were Dorothy Ihssen, Velda 
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Westerbeck, and Margery Jay. Arlene Roby attended a D.A.R. party. 
She was selected as the best girl citizen. John Rohrsen is charge 
of an afternoon sophomore program. Providing the music will 
be Ruth Yurs, Fred Sorensen, Audrey Arizzani and Dolores DeLatte. 
Butch Stude won the ping-pong tournament. Ruth Yurs and Bonnie 
Kline hosted the G.A.A. meeting. New members are Caroline 
Christensen, Janice Anderson, Marilyn Roby, Esther Thurnau, 
Ann Gehrig, Dorothy Witt and Mary Moeller. 


5/24/45-graduates are Dorothy Ihssen, Margaret Nelson, Velda 
Pease, Arlen Roby, Paul Schuppner, Kenneth Stude, Marvel Tucker, 
and Howard Turner. Henry Eggum, Eugene Medelberg and Donald 
Kahl are headed for the Navy. Carolyn Johnson becomes the editor 
of the newspaper, social—Lois Colson, sports—Mary Reinking, 
and Arnold Sorensen, features-Mary Oranger and Alfred Schudel , 
Alumni-Geraldine Bohlin, class-Gladys Rohssen, frosh-Ann Gehrig, 
soph—Margery Jay, seniors—Velda Pease, art—Jacqueline Hitzeman, 
jokes—John Rinaldo, typist—Velda Westerbeck, and mimeographing 
Russell Gable. The junior-senior banquet will be held at the 
Elgin Country Club. Names of former Plato students in service 
were read at a special VE Day assembly by Miss Muirhead. The 
grade school picnic will take place at Lord s Park. Graduating 
this year from grade school are Robert Mapes, Billy Dopke , Thomas 
Harriss, Elmer Roeske, John Schaff, Merle Pease and Edna Hinkle. 
The Udina Triangle Softball Team players are Chester and Everett 
Roush, Paul Schuppner, Bill Strausberger , Kenneth Russell, Verne 
Grieve, Leroy Nelson, John Adamson, Harold Hansen, and John 
Rinaldo. Hammer and Verne Campbell pitch for the Plato Softball 
Team who are 5-0. Playing for Wasco are George Olson, Raymond 
Krog, Clarence Krog, Kenneth Christensen, and Leslie Muirhead. 
Betty Lorenz and Marvin Watermann '33 were married in 
Carpentersvi11e . Maurice Roush has spent 27 months in the 
military stationed in the Pacific. Rosemary Spuehler k2 
graduates from nursing school at St. Joseph. Glenn Stover 38 
is now at Chanute Field and is a captain. Donald Kahl '45 has 
joined the Navy. Eugene Medelberg is in training at Great Lakes. 
Lucille Struckman and Jenylle Harriss (both '44) visited school. 
Louise Johnson '32 is now an army nurse at Camp McCoy, Wisconsin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Swanson? (Margaret Dahlstrom '29 visited 
relatives here enroute to their new pastorate in Massachusetts. 


Clarence Watermann is on 60 day furlough, after being liberated 
from a German prison (by the 44th Cavalry, 84th Division of 
the Third Army). He has earned the purple heart, overseas strips, 
combat infantry badge, e.t.o. ribbon, and four stars for major 
battles. He may be discharged soon under the point system. Bruce 
Muirhead is stationed at Savannah, GA. Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
"Shorty" Ackerson is stationed in Texas for radio training after 
serving at Scott Field in Illinois. Mrs. J.C. Mathony (Florence 
Fahlbusch '28) and her six year old son Allen Dale are home 
after spending the winter in Tucson, AZ. 

6/24/45 Summer newspaper staff is Gladys Rohrssen, Velda 
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chances. Never hit a man, when he is down...he might get 
up...Alvie Wesemann '47 on attending a Cubs game., after much 
melee, confusion and a fight in the stands for a foul ball.. 

The game was over, and what did I see, Just the backs of people 
in front of me.." 


11/1/46 First Honor Roll- (scores) seniors-Dolores Delatte 
(94) . .juniors Janice Anderson (94), Beverly Elisson (94), Lois 
Osborne (92), sophomores-Raymond Russell (92), and 
freshman-Kenneth Meyer (93). Second Honor Roll seniors-Ruth 
Yurs. Audrey Arbizzani, Albert Kramke, Bonnie Kline, Betty 
Maxstadt,..juniors—Caro1ine Christensen, Mary Moeller, June 
Jensen, sophomores-Marilyn Peterson, Luella Hoffman, and Mary 
Medina...freshman-Audrey Turner and June Rabe. The junior class 
held a skating party at the South Elgin Roller Rink. Uncle 
Juddy" Crawford the school maintenance man is installing new 
light fixtures. Dr. Kartens will give all students medical 
examinations. Raymond Russell received several awards at the 
Elgin Fair for showing a Heifer, Junior Calf, Yearling and 
Produce Dam. He received all A ratings. His two steers brought 
B ratings. Raymond also received two cups for showing the Grand 
Champion Produce Dam. Jack Krumm and Delbeert Christiensen 
recieved A ratings for their animals also. New cheeerleaders 
are Bonnie Kline, Ann Gehrig, Janice Anderson, and Charlotte 
Stevens. The Ag Class toured the Freddie Schudel Farm and judged 
two rings of beef cattle. Douglas Marsh, Charles Stevens, and 
Elmer Roeske received perfect scores. A few steers were purchased 
for 4-H projects at the Montgomery Stockyards. Several 
surrounding schools participated in the Elgin Play Day. From 
Plato the athletic participants were Dolores DeLatte, Bonnie 
Kline, Ruth Yurs, Audrey Arbizzni, Jean Ann Meyer, Betty 
Baumgartner, Marilyn Peterson, and Carol Follman. Alumni 
Notes-Marian Kessler '40 married Edward Workowski of Elgin in 
a candlelight service at the North Plato Church. Rev. Kenneth 
Rozak officiated. Lois Westerbeck was the organist. Mrs. James 
Fitchie (Dorothy Muirhead '27 of Phildelphia, George Muirhead 
jr. 30 of Denver, visited at the George Muirhead residence 
recently. Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Stover '41, '38 have a new baby 

daughter as does Mr. and Mrs. Donald Thurnau '41. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Yurs '39 of Indiana visited area friends recently. 
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Wilbert Buchholz, secretary-Marilyn Johnston, treasurer-Russell 
Bohlin. Student council members are Dorothy Messner, Kenneth 
Meyer and Billy Kline (David Bahr is the alternate council member 
of the class which contains 27 members). Sophomore class 
officers - President Raymond Russell, vice-president Betty 
Baumgartner, secretary—Mary Hinkle, and treasurer—Edna hinkle. 
The student council members are George Lancaster, Raymond 
Russell, and Thomas Harriss, with Billy Dopke as alternate. 

The junior class president is Ann Gehrig, vice—presient Donald 
Christensen, secretary-Lois Osborne, and treasurer-Charlotte 
Stevens. The student council members are Billy Yurs, Delbert 
Christensen, and Janice Anderson, with alternate Charles Miller. 
June Jensen is back in class. The senior class president is 
Albert Kramka, vice-president Audrey Arbizzani, Betty Maxstadt 
secretary and Dolores DeLatte treasurer. The student council 
members are A1 Kramka, Audrey Arbizzani, and Dolores DeLatte 
with Betty Maxstadt as alternate. Donald Yurs is back in class 
and Dora Verne Warford is the librarian. New teachers are Miss 
Schneider who is the commercial instructor and girls gym teacher. 
Miss Winn from Sherman Hospital is the home ec. teacher. Miss 
Walker is the new Eenglish teacher who took over for Miss 
Muirhead who was married last summer. Mr. Kuchera from Geneva 
teaches economics, history and band. Mr. Yenerich is the coach, 
and Mr. Schaff is the principal. Miss Donna Yurs teaches 1st 
and 2nd grades. Miss Corraine Jansen is teaching 3-5th grades 
and Mr. Smith 6-8th grades. Judson "Juddy" Crawford who for 
many years kept the high school clean, is now in charge of the 
grade school. There are 69 students at the grade school. At 
freshman week, or (horror week), the freshman got on their knees 
to say riddles to the seniors. The boys wore nightgowns and 
boots. The girls put up their hair in pin curls. Gloria Morton 
and Wilbert Buchholz were the best dressed. Mary Moeller read 
a poem, "Teaching Them to Drive," Caroline Christensen sang 
"Prisoner of Love," and Janice Anderson played a piano solo 
at the freshman party. TB X-rays were given to each student. 
Softball scores—Genoa 19, Plato 4,.. Good Shepard 11, Plato 
10.. Plato 21, Genoa 3... Burlington 15, Plato 10 (home night 
game), Illinois Park Boy Scouts 10, Plato 9...Plato 19, Railroad 
Section Gang 13..Plato 7, Burlington 6. On the team are Witt, 
Ihssen, Wesemann, Kline, Dopke, Stevens, Buchholz, Meyer, Bohlin, 
D. Miller, B. Yurs and Russell. Pvt. Johnny Rinaldo is in service 
stationed in Alabama taking algebra, harmony and practicing 
his trumpet. Alumni notes—Mr. and Mrs. Willis Yurs '39 have 
a new baby daughter Carol Ann. Margery Jay and John Horton 47 
were involved in an auto accident. Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Brugh 

have a new baby. Beryl Scott '44 and Phyllis Baker of St. 

Charles were married..Phyllis Scott was the bridesmaid and Bob 
Scott was the best man. Mr. and Mrs. Warren DeLatte have moved 
to California to Utah. James Muirhead married Gloria Hogarfe. 
Allois Maxstadt and Betty Fatout are engaged. Clyde Christensen 
of Elgin and Martha Murry? '44 are engaged. Jacqueline Hitzeman 
'46 and Robert Rudin of Elgin were married at a home wedding. 

Dorothy Ihssen '45 was Jacqueline's attendent. Alvie: "Hello 
gorgeous, you're one in a million." Young Miss: So are your 
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in St. Charles... Alvin Wesemann was the master of ceremonies. 
In attendance were the junior president Dolores DeLatte and 
senior president Larry Kramka. Music was provided by Audrey 
Arbizzani who played "Stardust," as a flute solo. Ellen Loechner 
offered a piano solo with "Russian Rhapsody." Dora Verne Warford 
played "Three Waltzs" on the piano. Miss Muirhead gave a toast 
to the seniors. Roush's Orchestra entertained the rest of the 
evening. A total of 16 seniors will recieve diplomas on May 
31st. The eighth graders visited the high school. The freshman 
put on a play called "A Day in the Chester Home." Janice 
Anderson, Mary Lou Moeller, Caroline Christensen, Tommy Harriss, 
and Charles Lohmeier appeared in a one act skit called, "Dumb 
Dora." A final assembly was held and featured speeches by Dolores 
DeLatte and Norman Witt. G.A.A. President Velda Westerbeck 
presented awards for girls athletics. Receiving awards were 
Audrey Arbizzani, Ellen Loechner, Dora Verne Warford, Janice 
Anderson, Caroline Christensen, Ann Gehrig, Mary Lou Moeller, 
Lois Osborne, Marilyn Roby, and Charlotte Stevens earned their 
class numerals. Geraldine Bohlin, Lois Colson, Jacqueline 
Hitzeman, Carolyn Johnson, Mary Oranger and Mary Reinking 
received the school letter "P". Lois Colson, Geraldine Bohlin, 

and Velda Westerbeck won the first state G.A.A. Award, and 

received the letter "I." Velda Westerbeck also typed 70 words 
per minute in the Gregg Publishing Company Typing Contest. Coach 
Yenerich presented letters for boys sports to basketball players 
Sorensen, Schudel, Ihssen, Witt, Stevens, Yurs, Wesemann, Miller 
and Krumm. Bonnie Kline, Betty Feldt, Ann Gehrig, and Jacqueline 
Hitzeman also received letters for cheerleading . The annual 
play day was held with area grade school students participating. 
Udina won the track and field competition, Plato Center was 
second, Lily Lake won the baseball tournament. Over 200 kids 
participated. Ten grade schools also enjoyed a music festival 
at Plato. Lauris Moseley and Helen Rovelstad Rogalie played 

patriotic tunes. Diplomas were presented by Mr. McCoy to the 
following eighth graders on May 22nd...Lois and Charles Awe, 
June and Joyce Rabe , Caroline Lohmeier, Barbara Rosborough, 
Ruth Stege, Gloria Morton, Phyllis Stevens, Shirley Colson, 

Kay Arbizzani, Dorothy Meissner, Mary Meyer, Dorothy Mongerson, 
Dale Block, Donald Huber, Vernon Hintt, Earl Jensen, David Bahr, 
Ralph Marshall, Wayne Bohlin, Wilbert Buckholz, William Kline, 
Howard Lewer, Alvin Hoffman, Alvin Anderson, Warren Bowgren, 
Russell Bohlin, Fred Merritt, Adelbert Pease and Kenneth Meyer. 
Charles Stevens took fourth place in the one hundred yard dash, 
in a track meet won by Hampshire. Mr. Yurs passed away and 

sympathy was extended to children Ruth '47, Walter '39, and 

Willis '39. Capt. and Mrs. Warren DeLatte '38 have a new baby 

daughter. Ann Jawoski '39 will marry Clarence Stark. Ernest 
Brugh '43 is home from the army, where he spent sometime in 
Tokyo. Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Horton (Kathryn Johnson Heckman '43) 
have a new baby daughter. 

9/27/46 (note: this issue has a handwritten date inside and 

shows a illustration on the front dated Alvie '47). Freshman 
class officers are President-Shir ley Colson, vice-president 
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sharp shooting of Freddie Schudel. Florence Baumgartner 
married Raymond Hecker at St. Paul’s Church in Elgin. Her sister 
Doris Baumgartner '41 was the maid of honor . Betty Baumgartner 
'49 was bridesmaid, and Edwin Baumgartner '43 was usher. The 
reception was held at the KC Hall. Richard Myers 28 is on 
furlough. Eleanora Plucker '38 married Herbert Williams at^the 
Good Shepherd Church. Mrs. Lester Braun (Genevieve Plucker '36) 
(sister) was matron of honor. The Williams' will live in DeKalb. 
Clarence Wiese '32 had an operation at Sherman Hospital. 

4/26/46 The Parkington Ensemble from Iowa entertained at Plato 
High school. Blanche Scott and Dean Miller the henpecked husband 
star in a three act play "Springtime for Susie." George Lancaster 
is a new freshman at the school. Luella Hoffman, Marilyn 
Peterson, Bill Dopke and Raymond Russell served as the game 
committee at the last freshman party. Refreshments were served 
by Edna Hinkle, Merle Pease, Carol Follman, and Betty 
Baumgartner. The senior class party is being coordinated by 
Geraldine Bohlin, Carolyn Johnson, John Rinaldo, and Jack Krumm. 
Rev. Rozak of the North Plato Church will conduct the graduation 
program. A banquet was held for all Plato service people by 
the Plato Methodist Ladies' Aid, and the Plato Home Bureau. 
Over 100 people turned out for the patriotic program which 
featured a ham dinner. John W. Schaff, J.C. Myers and Rev. Earl 
Edwards conducted the program. Lawrence Johnson '33 answered 
for the service personnel at the banquet. Amongst those in 
attendance were Glenn Stover-Air Force '38, Walter Yurs-Marines 
'39, Elsie Yurs-WACS, Gerald Richards '38 Navy ... Ernest Homuth 
'33' spoke for the nurses, and his sister Albert Homuth Vaughan 
'34, Theodore Stude '41 infantry. Jerome Seyller '34 gave a 
short talk..Those who lost their lives were remembered ... they 
were, Elmer Thrun '38, Keith Tucker '44, John Krajcik '43, 

Edward Krajcik '39. Elmer Yurs, Glenn Wallace and Donald Johnson 
'21 toasted all who served. Ex-Chaplain Vance Rogers who served 
with the Navy in the Pacific was the guest speaker of the 
evening. Bill Dopke, Donald Bahr, Raymond Russell, Charles 
Miller, and Jack Krumm participated in a dairy judging meet 
at the Curtis Candy Company Farm near Cary, Illinois. First 
Honor Roll-none. Second Honor Roll-seniors-Lois Colson, 
Jacqueline Hitzeman, Carolyn Johnson, Jack Krumm, Mary Oranger, 
Velda Westerbeck, and John Rinaldo...Juniors—Bonnie Kline, and 
Ruth Yurs. . .Sophomores-Caroline Christensen and Lois Osborne., 
freshman-Raymond Russell. Citizenship Honor Roll members- seniors 
Lois Colson, Carol Hippie, Jacqueline Hitzeman, Carolyn Johnson, 
Mary Oranger, Arnold Sorensen and Velda Westerbeck... Juniors- 
Dolores DeLatte, Barbara Hinkle, Donald Ihssen, Bonnie Kline, 
Ellen Loechner, Betty Maxstadt, Jean Ann Meyer, Blanche Scott, 
and Ruth Yurs..Sophmores-Beverly Eliason, Ann Gehrig, Caroline 
Christensen, Lois Osborne, Marilyn Roby, Marion Spuehler , 
Charlotte Stevens, Beverly Laseman...Freshman-Hardell Eklund, 
Carol Follman, Luella Hoffman, Mary Medina, Marilyn Peterson 
and Raymond Russell. 

5/28/46-The junior-senior banquet was held at the Baker Hotel 
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jokes Jack Krumm, business manager-Alfred Schudel, circulation- 
Robert Read and Russell Gable. The senior class president is 
Larry Kramka, John Rinaldo vice-president, Gladys Rohrssen 
secretary, and Mary Oranger secretary. John Rohrsen is president 
of the Junior Class. Oren Figgins is the vice-president, Blanche 
Scott-secretary and Bonnie Kline-treasurer. New sophs are Alvin 
Feldt, Beverly Eliason and John Kozik. Marcus Nepermann is 
attending Concordia Teachers' College in Nebraska. Charles 
Stevens is the soph president, Charles Lohmeir is the 
vice-president, Marilyn Roby is the secretary/treasurer . The 
freshman president is Tommy Harris, Merle Pease is the 
vice-president, Jeanette Yurs is the secretary and Raymond 
Russell is the treasurer. At the freshman party a game called 
three deep was played. Don Ihssen pitched Plato to a softball 
victory over Maple Park. Velda Westerbeck is the G.A.A. 
president. Plato Alumni's softball team defeated Burger Drugs 
in the St. Charles Tournament 6-4, then lost to Belvidere. 
Leonard Scott '41 is now in Tokyo. Capt. Glenn Stover, S/Sgt! 
Donald Fitchie, James Muirhead, and Cpl Lawrence Johnson have 
been discharged. Bruce Muirhead is scheduled to be discharged. 
Cpl and Mrs. Richard and Calvin Myers are on furlough, as is 
Donald Mickelsen '39, and Sgt. John Stevens. J.C. Myers is 
helping with the teacher shortage by teaching at Burlington 
High Schoo 1 . Still in sevice is Donald S. Kahl . George Olson 
39 is engaged to Doris Samuelson of Batavia. Ruby Kanies of 
Elgin married S/Sgt. Robert Rosborough '37 on September 2. 
Anne Schudel and Kenneth Christenson (both '42) are engaged. 
Ly da Friel '37 married Charles Cooley of the USN. The ceremony 
took place in Idaho. They will live in Farragut Village, Idaho, 
after a short honeymoon at Lake Louise, Canada. 

11 /21 /45-Larry Kramka was the master of ceremonies for a school 
amateur show. Raymond Russell sang "I Only Want a Buddy Not 

a Sweetheart," and "Cuddle Up a Little Closer," accmpanied by 
Velda Westerbeck. Other performers were Carolyn Johnson, Ruth 
Yurs, Caroline Christensen and Ann Gehrig. The following group 
of boys sang "Down By the Old Mill Stream" Alfred Schudel, John 
Rinaldo, Fred Sorensen, Donald Ihssen, Norman Witt, and Alvin 

Wesemann. Plato plays Malta in the first round of the Kishwaukee 
Tournament. Students were practicing the school loyality song.. 

We're loyal to you, Plato High! We're purple and gold, Plato 
High! We'll back you to stand .. gainst the best in the land, 

For we know you have sand, Plato Hi! Rah! Rah! So crack out 

that ball, Plato Hi! We're backing you all, Plato Hi! Our team 
is our fame protector, On boys, for we expect a victory.. From 
you, Plato High! Rah, Rah, Rah! Rah Rah Rah, Rah Rah Rrah! Team' 
Who? Team! Who? Team! Team! Team! Team!. 

Jeanette Yurs moved to Elgin High School and was replaced on 
the freshman leadership by Lola May Roush. Mary Medina fills 
the vacated spot on the student council. Larry Kramka is editor 
of the senior yearbook. Ruth Yurs, put on a shower for Mrs. 
John Horton (Margery Jay). Plato beat Huntley 42-27 behind the 
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Mrs. William Boisner earned a ribbon for their booth. Donald 
Johnson from Big Rock and Berniece Engelking, the DeKalb County 
Home Advisor were judges for the event. An editorial suggested 
that rationing is coming to an end except for sugar, fats and 
meats. "Nylons, refrigerators and tires will soon be on the 
market again to let the general public know that the country 
is again at peace after four nightmare years of war." Plato 
and Wasco will play in the St. Charles Softball Tournament at 
Potawatomi Park. Donald Kahl '45 has finished boot camp and 
has been sent to Great Lakes. Kenneth Russell '37 broke his 
leg playing softball while sliding into third base. The incident 
occurred at the Plato diamond. He is home now on crutches. Sgt. 
John Schmitz '40 has been sent to Fort Belvoir, Virginia. Charles 
Homuth '22 has been appointed temporary postmaster to succeed 
George F. Muirhead who retired August 1st. J.C. Myers visited 
relatives in Pennsylvania. S/Sgt. Robert Rosborough '37 is on 
a 30 day furlough afer spending two years in England. S/Sgt. 
James Muirhead '34 is home after spending two years in Iran. 
Gene Horton '42 spent his sixty day furlough with his parents 
on McLean Blvd. in Elgin. He is being sent to Camp Pendleton, 
in California. Jerry Seyller is now stationed at Sioux Falls, 
SD Capt. Arvon Thomas '38 is stationed at the Chicago airport. 
Mrs. Lyle Haines (Edna Seyller '35) is home after spending time 
with her husband Lyle. He is instructing bombardiers at Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. Lucille Herrmann of Burlington and Willis Campbell 
'44 were married at the St. Charles Borromeo Catholic Church 
in Hampshire. Capt. and Mrs. Glenn Stover '38 (Margaret 
Rothlisberger '41 visited relatives in Pennsylvania. Evelyn 
Stallmann of Chicago married Cpt. Warren A. DeLatte '38. The 
ceremony took place in Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Howard Thomas 36 
(Mary Ahrens '37) are vacationing in Wisconsin. Mrs. Ralph Engel 
(Esther Watermann '40) entertained Lorraine McDonald on 
Lorraine's birthday. Marilyn Holcomb '44 had surgery at St. 
Joseph Hospital. Ruth Yurs '47 works at Sears in Elgin. 

9/28/45-79 students are enrolled at Plato High School, including 
17 seniors. Baby bibs were a part of the required apparel for 
the freshmen during intiation. Student council members are 
frosh-Tom Harriss, Jeannette Yurs and Raymond Russell. Soph's 
Ann Gehrig, Charlotte Steens, and Lois Osborne..juniors A1 Kramka 
Ruth Yurs and Dolores DeLatte...seniors Carol Hippie, Larry 
Kramka and Velda Westerbeck. New frosh students Barbara Jensen, 
Lola May Roush, Rose Ann Purdy, Mary Medina, Jeannette Yurs, 
Marilyn Peterson, Merle Pease, Edna Hinkle, Luella Hoffman, 
Mar dell Eklund , Carol Follman, Ruth Ottens, Raymond Russell, 
Tom Harriss, Billy Dopke, Elmer Roseke, Donald Bahr, Arvin 
Anderson, Butch Christ, and Betty Baumgartner..whose motto was, 
"a smile for everyone." Velda Westerbeck becomes the editor 
of the school newspaper. Other staffers are chatter-Geraldine 
Bohlin and Gladys Rohrssen, sports-Johnny Rinaldo and Mary 
Reinking, social-Larry Kramka and Lois Colson, typists-Mary 
Oranger and Betty Feldt, art— Jacqueline Hitzeman, alumni—Carolyn 
Johnson, seniors—Carol Hippie, frosh—Jeannette Yurs, sophs—Esther 
Thurnau, juniors-Blanche Scott, mimeographing-Arnold Sorensen, 
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Fitchie '32 (Edna Pearson '32) and family of Elgin. Lt J.G. 
Chester Anderson ’28, is stationed at Pearl Harbor. Mrs. Bruce 
Muirhead and son Barry/ Bruce are visiting her husband in 
Savannah, GA. Bruce is stationed at the airport there. Beverly 
Oranger '44 has graduated from nurses training at Sherman 
Hospital. Mr. and Mrs. George F. Muirhead '30 of Denver, CO 
visited Plato and stopped at Mayo Clinic for arthritis treatment. 
Velda Pease '45 married Clarence Engle of Hampshire at the St. 
Charles Borromee Catholic Church in Hampshire. The reception 
was held at the Lily Lake Hall, with the Roush Orchestra playing 
for dancing. Serving were Phyllis Scott, Margaret Nelson, Marvel 
Tucker, and Arlene Roby. Lt. Alberta Homuth '34 spent a few 
days with her father. Mrs. Donald Thurnau is visiting in Pingree 
Grove. Elmer Olson '23 spent the last nine months in Africa 
and received an honorable discharge from the Army. Robert 
Rosborough '37 formally with the 8th Air Force in England is 
now with the A.T.C. at Casa Blanca. 

July 20, 1945-Florence Fahlbusch Matheny '28 had surgery at 

Sherman Hospital. Walter Fry '38 has graduated as a pilot at 
Luke Field, in Phoenix, AZ. Theodore Stude '41 is now a sgt. 
S/Sgt. Donald Fitchie '34 has been in the Pacific for 26 months. 
He was awarded the bronze star at Northern Luzon in the 
Philippines. He keeps the supplies moving to the front lines. 
Sgt. John Schmitz '40 and C.W.O Jerry Seyller '34 are on 30 
days furloughs. Gerald Richards has been in the Navy since 1939 
has made Chief's Mate. Gwendolyn Richards '34 was on the U.S.S. 
Samaritan when it took the wounded from Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 
Her parents live in Woodstock, and she is stationed at the naval 
hospital at Bethesda, Maryland. Sgt. Edward Starks '40 has a 
30 day furlough. He has served with the 104th Timberwolf Division 
and 1st and 9th armies in Germany. Henry Eggum '45 is on the 
U.S.S. Indiana preparing for an attack on Tokyo. Anne Schudel 
'42, Madeline Schudel 43, and Lucille Struckman '44 vacationed 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. John Jawoski '40 is on leave with 
his parents. He has been on an LST for 16 months operating 
between France and England. Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Seyller '34 and 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Braun '32 (Genevieve Plucker ’36) vacationed 
together in Wisconsin. Phillis Horton '43 and Louis Kelley of 
Hampshire are engaged. Captain Warren DeLatte has a 30 day 
furlough after 18 months as a pilot in the Pacific. Lucille 
Olson of Chicago and Earl Wennlund '43 will be married at 
Batavia. Warren Albright an Elgin grad is training on Navy 
V-12's at St. Peter, Minnesota. 

8/26/45-The farm fair, or "little state fair," was held on August 
16, 1945 at Geneva. The Future Farmers of America division of 
which Mr. Schaff is the general manager, saw four area winners. 
They included Alfred Schudel, Charles Miller, Dean Miller for 
the best beef exhibits. Schudel showed his Aberdeen Angus Steer 
which took the grand champion honors, his third in four years. 
Raymond Russell won honors with his dairy exhibit. The Plato 
4-H Club won the school championship. In the girls division 
the Plato Willing Workers directed by Mrs. Edward McCance and 
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Westerbeck, Dorothy Ihssen and Lucinda Muirhead. Mr. and Mrs 
Schaff took a lake cruise and while in Chicago they attended 
NBC's "Breakfast Club" program. (Note: WLS and WENR shared the 
same radio frequency at this time until 1955. The ABC Network 
had not yet been created). A group of girls visited the Stude 
Cottage in Buena Vista Park on Lake Geneva. 


During the summer months the Peptimist became a community 
newspaper and also printed more letters from service people. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Haines is recovering from surgery. Major Kenneth 
M. Sears serving in the army since 1942, died of an illness 
at Copley Hospital in Aurora. Rev. Carlson of the Swedish Mission 
Church occupies Mrs. Hobart's house in the winter. John Weller 
'24 a principal in Grand Rapids, Michigan is home recovering 
from an illness. Mrs. Main is visiting in Gibson City, Illinois. 
Velda Johnson '41, Mrs. Kenneth Johnson, Esther Johnson '30 
and Carolyn Johnson '46 are running the Vacation Bible School 
at the Swedish Mission Church along with the pastor. Teachers 
Mrs. William Campbell of Griggs School, Mrs. Arnold Nelson of 

Starks Station School, and Miss Esther Johnson of Plato Center 
Grade School are attending summer school at DeKalb. Coach 
Yenerich is doing the same at the University of Illinois. Mrs. 
Ina Harriss is recovering from surgery and will soon resume 

her secretarial duties at the Plato Milk Company. Miss Flora 
Franklin who taught two years ago at Plato now teaches in 

Indianapolis. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Stojan (Jean Westerbeck 
'40) spent last week with his parents in Pingree Grove. Rev. 
Rozak of Nebraska is now the pastor of the North Plato and 
Pingree Grove churches. Rev. Heineman who resigned takes a 

church in Barrington. Charles Allen is in the Phillipines serving 
in the Navy. Udina's Pollnow leads with a .467 batting average. 
The team has been winning many games under the lights at Plato. 


The Wasco team (Bergland's Lumbermen) play at Potawatomi Park 
in St. Charles. Muirhead has a .500 batting average. Other 
players are Corron, Carl Olson, Anderson, Strom, Christensen, 
Kline, Satterwait, Barkman, Clarence Krog, Ray Krog, and George 
Olson. Plato's softball team is 9-1. The team members are Verne 
Campbell, Hammer, Earl Campbell-mgr., Butch Stude, Bob Osborne, 
Don Osborne, Kugath, Carroll Fahlbusch, Spud Kline, and Norman 
Witt. Gene Homuth '38 plays for Burger's Drugs. Pvt. Glenn 
Rosborough '40 is on convalescent leave. Fred Luscher '44 is 
in the Battle of Okinawa. Capt. Arvon Thomas '38 is in the 
Gardiner Hospital in Chicago with arthritis. Betty Lorenz married 
PFC Marvin Watermann '32. The ceremony was held at the 
Congregational Church at Carpentersville. Clarence Watermann 
(cousin) recently released from a German prison was best man. 
Walter Watermann '30 and Chris Watermann '43 (groom s brothers) 


were ushers. A reception was held at Library Hall in 
Carpentersville. Cpl. Gene Horton '42 has a 60 day furlough 
with his parents. He spent 27 months in the Pacific, and met 
Charles Bowgren '39 in the Solomons. Cpl and Mrs. Richard Myers 
'28 and son Calvin are on furlough. Mr. and Mrs. John Muirhead 
Jr. '31 hosted the family and invited guests Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Johnson 21' Donald Fitchie and son David, Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
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"Plato Peptimist" 1947 


1-30-47 Seniors are planning the new edition of their "Spotlight" 
Yearbook. A March of Dimes campaign is going on at the school. 
Some students are attending a benefit put on by the Pingree 
Grove Ladies Aid for the Baiers Hatchery. Mr. Kuchera furnished 
the music and Julian Gromer showed a movie on Cuba. Top magazine 
subscription sales people were Edna Hinkle and Dora Verne 
Warford. Audrey Arbizzani awarded prizes to other top salesmen 
including, Douglas Birkner, Thomas Harriss, Dolores DeLatte, 
Joan Ann Meyer, Alvie Wesemann, Ruth Yurs, Beverly Eliason, 
Dorothy Meissner, David Bahr, Dale Block, Wayne Bohlin, Shirley 
Colson, and Earl Jensen. Alumni News-Rose Mary Jawoski and 
Frederick Hyle were married on January 11th at the St. Peter's 
Evangelical Church in Pingree Grove. 44 guests attended a shower 
for Janylle Harriss, coordinated by Miss Muirhead. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Russell have a new baby daughter. Mrs. Edison Schmidt 
is recovering from an operation. 

2/28/47 Partcipating in the coming speech tournament at Kaneville 
are Russell Bohlin, Dora Warford, A1 Kramka, Ellen Loechner, 
Marilyn Johnston, Mardell Ecklund, and Ruth Yurs. The school 
was conducting a fund drive for the Red Cross. The juniors and 

seniors toured the Elgin Watch Factory. This is 4-H Week, and 
Raymond Russell went to the Kiwanis Club to sing, and was 
accompanied on the piano by Betty Baumgartner. Hampshire won 
the Little Eight Basketball Tournament. Plato beat Sugar Grove 

for the last game of the season. The cheerleaders made two horses 
that battled each other during the game. The Plato horse beat 
the Sugar Grove horse. Freshman embarrassing moments-Adelbert 
Pease got his pants caught on a swing and when he got off, the 

trousers completely ripped at the seams. The teacher told him 

to go into the cloak room, while she sewed them up. Charles 

Awe told of the time he was caught making faces and had to sit 

in the corner for an hour. Miss Walker is ill, and is being 
replaced for a short time by Mrs. Corron (nee Muirhead). Alumni 
notes-Captain and Mrs. DeLatte '30 and daughter are in Pingree 

Grove visiting her parents. Mr. and Mrs. Ward Connors '40 have 
a new baby daughter. Mr. and Mrs, LaVerne Stordock (Jenylle 

Harriss'44) have a new baby daughter. Ruth Yurs '47 is engaged 
to Donald S. Kahl '43. Velda Westerbeck '46 married Jack Grimes 
of Hampshire at the Pingree Grove Luthern Church. Raymond Krog 
'40 married Evelyn Steffen at the Hope Presbyterian Church in 
Elgin. Larry Kramka '46 underwent surgery (appendectomy). Mr. 
and Mrs. Byron Kneif (Gertrude Landers '23) have a nev baby 
daughter. Mr. and Mrs. LaVerne Warford (Dorothy Ramm '22) have 

a new baby daughter. Mary Oranger '46 married Deal Miller '47 

at the Oranger home. Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Watermann '32 of 
Carpentersville have a new baby daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Beryl 
Scott '44 now live in Geneva, where Beryl is a radio operator 

in the courthouse. 

3/31/47-The senior class staff of the Peptimist Newspaper were 

Dolores DeLatte editor, Betty Maxstadt, and Albert Kramka 
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socials, Barbara Hinkle-grade school editor, Dora Verne Warford 
classes, Shirley Colson freshman, Mary Medina sophomores, 
Beverely Eliason juniors, Audrey Arbizzani and Blanche Scott 
features Ruth Yurs alumni and humor, sports Donald Ihssen 
and Bonnie Kline..(also Dean Miller 9/27/46), Ruth Yurs, Jean 
Ann Meyer, Ellen Loechner typists, art-Alvm Wesemann, and 
business manager 9/27/46, Norman Witt. First honor roll-seniors 
Ruth Yurs, and Dolores DeLatte, juniors Janice Anderson, and 
Beverly Eliason, sophmomores Elmer Roeske, and freshmen Kenneth 
Meyer... second honor roll with a score of 90% seniors-Betty 
Maxstadt and Jean Ann Meyer, juniors-Caroline Christensen 
Marilyn Roby, Lois Osborne, June Jensen, sophomores Ethel 
Thompson, Raymond Russell, Marilyn Peterson, Luella Hoffman, 
and Edna Hinkle, freshmen-Audrey Turner, Caroline Lohmeier, 
Alvin Hoffman, and June Rabe. Former teacher Miss Walker is 
recouperating from surgery at Tyler, Missouri. Jean Ann Meyer 
is in charge of the "Spotlight" yearbook orders. Mr. Kuchera 
was the chaperon at the junior class party. The game committee 
consisted of Janice Anderson, Ann Gehrig, Ed Iverson, and Delbert 
Christensen. New students are Betty and Peter Hardt of Elburn. 
Freshman news... Audrey T? . replaces Marilyn Johnston as class 
secretary who moved to Dundee. Janice Holtz from Hampshire is 
a new member of the freshman class. In soph news, Billy Copke, 
Tommy Harriss, Merle Pease, Ethel Thompson, Lola Mae Rush, 
Raymond Russell, Mary Medina, and Betty Baumgartner hosted the 
class party. Guests included Mrs. Harriss, Miss Merel Troutman, 
Mrs. Ecklund , and Mr. Kuchera. Margarette Clocklo of Palatine 
is a new class member. Dolores DeLatte wins the D.A.R. award. 

Soph memories-Edna Hinkle remembers a time when her grandmother, 
wearing a white dress was walking to a Ladies Aid meeting. 
A neighbor offerred her a lift, which turned out to be a ride 
in a wheelbarrow.. Her dress must have been soiled afterwards. 
Carol Follman relates about the time that her father and his 
brothers used to sneak tobacco out of some workman s tool box 
who was operating a threshing machine on her grandfather s farm. 
The smoker, who noticed that the tobacco periodically disappeared 
decided to lace it with gun powder . The next time the threshing 
crew lit, up, they were quite surprised by a large explosion. 
George Lancaster told some greenhorn campers to go down to the 
lake during an outing and bring back some shore line. They 
came back with a frozen rope that they found. Lola May Roush 
relates a story from her grandfather’s days at a one room 
schoolhouse in West Virgina many years ago. The students had 
locked the teacher out of the school. Out of frustration, the 
instructor climbed up on the roof to yell at the kids throug 
the chimney. When he looked down, the students threw a pail 

of cold water on the fire, which sent a cloud of soot up the 
chimney which covered the teacher all over. At the grade school, 
Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Albertson are teaching in place of Mrs. 

Miller and Mr. Smith. Ping-pong finalists are Chuck Miller, 
Raymond Russell, and Elmer Roeske. Ellen Loechner, Ruth Yurs 

and A1 Kramka will represent Plato in a district speech contest 
in Kaneville. It had been delayed because of a snowstorm. Alumni 
notes-Marilyn Holcomb '44 marries Joesph Pogoda. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Ernest Homuth ’33 have a new baby daughter born at the Woodstock 
Hospital. Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ihssen announce the engagment of 
their daughter Dorothy '45 to Alvin Benson of Batavia. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyle Haines 36 (Edna Seyller '35) have a new baby daughter. 


Alumni and friends extend their sympathy to the family of George 
F. Muirhead who passed away March 17, 1947. School was not in 

session because of the funeral. In town were relatives Mrs. 
James Fitchie (Dorothy Muirhead ’27) of Phildelphia, PA, George 
Muirhead ’30 of Denver, Colorado... and Bruce Muirhead '37 a 
student at the University of Illinois. 

4/30/47 new newspaper staffers, Betty Baumgartner is the 

sophomore news editor, and Dora Verne Warford is a typist. Glenn 
Stover '38 gave an interesting talk at a sports assembly. Coach 
Yenrich presented basketball players with school letters. The 
players were A1 Kramka, Alvin Wesemann, Norman Witt, Dean Miller, 
Bill Yurs, Elmer Roeseke, Raymond Russell, Don Ihssen, and Don 
Christensen. The cheerleaders were Bonnie Kline, Janice Anderson 
and Ann Gehrig. A loaded bus of male students headed for the 
Crystal Lake area to inspect local farms. The main focus of 
the trip was to learn about how electricity was used in rural 
areas. They saw electrically driven barn cleaners, hay driers, 
milk coolers, silage unloaders and ventilating systems. Plato 
took second place in a local speech tournament. Mrs. Corron 
assisted students Ellen Loechner, Ruth Yurs, and Albert Kramka. 
Representatives of the Pure Milk Association were at the 4-H 

Rally. The event was held in the high school gym. The girls 
chorus and school band were the featured entertainment. The 
girls chorus directed by Mr. Schaff received an "excellent" 
rating in competition in Class D at Highland Park. Tunes featured 
in the program were "Green Cathedral, Prayers of Hansel and 

Gretel, and Years at the Spring." Herman Rothlisberger and Bror 
Borgman will be the new school directors. Raymond Russell sang 

Blue Are Her Eyes, and Down Here" receiving an excellent 
rating at a music contest in Elgin. Ann Gehrig and Bev Eliason 
starred in the junior class play, "The Importance of Being 

Young." Plato lost three baseball games, because of wet fields 
and missing regular players, losing to Maple Park 17-7, Abbott 
7 1, and Kingston 28—3. The G.A.A. committee consisting of Audrey 
F • (Turner) Caroline L. (Lohmeier) and Dorothy M. (Meissner) 
brought records to a dance party. They have encourged the boys 
to participate but so far have been unsuccessful. The girls 
stated, "Come on boys, we won't bite." Charles Miller ’48 
acknowledges that he likes carving his initials in desks and 
other things for future students to wonder about.."but don't 
get caught by the teachers."Alumni news-Martha Murray will marry 
Clyde Christensen. A shower was thrown by Louise Sorensen '46 
and Frances Hansen '44. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Colson have announced 
the engagement of their daughter Lois '46 to Rene Davis of Elgin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Seyller '37 have a new baby Daughter. Mrs. 
Kenneth Christensen (Ann Schudel '42) gave a bridal shower for 
Edith Rosborough '42 who married Richard Sitler of Batavia. 
Everett Roush '36 and Mary Ronco have made marriage plans. Tech 
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Sgt. 
Band 
What 


John Rinaldo played his trumpet in the Elgin High School 
Mr and Mrs. Robert Kollwelter have a new baby daughter, 
you think of the folks in the old home town, is just about 


their opinion of you.... 


5-23-47-New newspaper staff, editor Caroline Christensen, 

chatter-Mary Moeller and Charles Miller, social-Lois Osborne , 
art-Ann Gehrig, sports Betty Hardt, Bill Yurs and John Kozik, 
typists Janice Anderson, and Beverly Eliason jokes-Donald 

Christensen, and Ed Iversen, class reporter Marilyn Roby, 

seniors-Dora Warford, sophs-Mary Medina, Frosh-Shirley Colson 
Alumni-Janice Anderson, mimeograph-Beverly Laseman, grade schoo 
news-Delbert Christensen, and business manager-Peter Hardt. 

Raymond Russell sang "The American Prayer and Rev . Roger P. 
Oliver of the Grace Lutheran Church of Lily Lake preached at 
the baccalaureate program. Ruth Yurs gave the salutatorian 

D?? eC Ronald B. Edgution Dean of the Elgin Academy gave the 

commencement address. Miss Lauris Emily Moseley conducted the 
grade school music program. Senior notes Ruth Yurs I PP ^ 

that I am graduating, because the future is mine, and w a 
acoomplish is up to myself." Bonnie Kline, I m ready to enter 
a field a little bit more complex, but hate so much to lea 
Plato." A1 Kramka-"My feelings are a mixture of sadness on 

parting and happiness on being through..I leave my mark on the 

halls of Plato High...I am readying myself^ to f . ace the 
whose outstretched arms are waiting for me. Alvin Wesemann y 
mom. wouldn't let me go out with girls until I was 7, but s e 

didn't know that I had already been doing it for two years...for 
more thrilling stories of the life of Alvin Wesemann,..wait 

until I grow up.." Norman Witt remembers winning a ping pong 
tournament as a Junior, "no. its time for Witt, to go to work 

on this father's farm." The sophomore class is going to have 
a Dartv In charge of the games and refreshments are Betty 
Baumgartner, Edna Hinkle, Mary Medina, Bill Dopke Raymond 

Russell, George Laueaster, Ethel Thompson, Mar , l!P = ^son ’ 
Carol Follman, Elmer Roeske, Douglas Birkner and Tom Harnss. 
The junior-senior banquet was held at the Baker Hotel. Junior 
class president Ann Gehrig welcomed senior class president A 
Kramka. Music was provided by songs sung by Caroline ChriBtense , 
and Lois Osborne, with readings and toasts by MarlynRQby, Janice 
Anderson, Beverly Eliason, Beverly Laseman, and Mr. Kuchera. 
The Faculty Trio consisting of Mrs. Schaff on piano, Mr. Scha 
bass, and Mr. Kuchera violin also performed during the evening 
Alvie Wesemann hit a triple as Plato deteated Abbott 1 niss 
Ihssen hit a home run, but Plato lost to Kingston 9 3 Miss 
Schneider and Miss Winn served as chaperons at the G.A. • 
skating party. Joseph Kuchera lead the Plato Consolidated Grade 
School Band in a recent school program. Alumni news Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Rudin (Jacqueline Hitzman ’46) have a new son. Mrs 
Anne Nelson has announced the engagement of her daughter Marga 
*45 to Charles Stearns of St. Charles. Martha Murray married 
Clyde Christensen of Elgin. Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bohlm announced 
the engagement of their daughter Audrey 44 to James Schaeffer 
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of Hampshire. Mrs. Leslie Muirhead (Lorraine McDonald '40) had 
an appendix operation. A woman riding a trolley car was anxious 
to not pass her destination. She poked the conductor with her 
umbrella. "Is that the First National Bank?" "No," replied the 
conductor, "That's my stomach." 

In summary: These were highlights of the available "Plato 
Peptimist" newspapers that were saved by Mrs. Lucinda Muirhead 
Corron. Some names appeared quite often because some students 
were more ambitious than others or took advantage of 
opportunities given them for notoriety in the school. The names 
also appeared frequently because of the small numbers of students 
in each class in some years. The author wishes that he could 
have attended this friendly school. It offered chances to learn 
a music instrument, participate in many interesting activities 
and make all the school athletic teams. 

Perhaps the saddest notes found during these years were 
the tragedy of the Stude auto accident, the passing of Mr. George 
Muirhead, and the intensity of some of the letters that were 
written by former students in the service. Uneditted texts of 
some of these letters are also provided in this work. It should 
be noticed also the large amounts of appendix operations that 
were reported...most were listed. It was our purpose to attempt 
to list as many names as we could find to be included in this 
chapter. Readers are encouraged to use this information to 
further their own knowledge, search and enjoyment of this book. 
Certainly writing about the antics, and happenings of the Plato 
students in the 1940's is a valuable part of the history of 
the area. Despite the changing spellings, and at times 
disconnected information, we hope that readers will find, 
not only some names but some enjoyment from this chapter... 
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Plato Peptimist Military Notes 

11/25/47 

Sgt. Ernest Homuth-Most of our time is spent going on long hikes 
putting up tents, and digging fox holes to protect us against 
air raids. We go bowling every Monday night. 

AC Warren DeLatte-"When any of you write to me please don't 
use words of more than one syllable for my mind is so loaded 
down, that figuring out their meaning would kill me. This is 
what remains of that happy-go-lucky chap you knew. My mind is 
so full of dots and dashes and physics, I have a hard time 
holding a pencil, let alone, writing my name." 

Pvt Roy Richards-"I would have liked to have gone to school, 
but when I told them I had been a truck driver, they said, 
here drive this truck..I drive a fire truck now in the field. 
My brother wanted to go where the action was, Pearl Harbor." 

Cadet Walter Yurs-"It's all play out here, you don't work just 
play, then you get tired of playing. You box people for blood. 
Everything is on the double, you haven't got time to read letters 
people write you, let alone have time to answer them." 

Pvt Clifford Russell-"This is an anti-aircraft center. I've 
been quite active in sports, and have played on a college 
tournament team here." 

12/23/42 Staff Sgt. August Krajcik '37' "I was surprised when 
I read in the Peptimist that so many of my old school chums 

are over here (England). We met the king yesterday." 

PFC Harold Voltz '27-The first four months here (Texas) I worked 
on planes, now I am driving a truck. Everything is green here." 

Gerald Richards (now in the Atlantic). "After the war broke 

out, there is a black out every night. My rating is boatswain's 
mate 2nd class, like a platoon sgt. in the army, the slave 
drivers of either outfit." 

A/C Glenn Stover "I' m in Tennessee preparing for pre-flight 
school. I've been fortunate to get the last two issues of the 
Peptimist. I'll do my best to "keep them flying." 

Pvt. Frederick H. Lorenz '39' He received two broken bones in 
his wrist playing volleyball. The weather has been decent. He 
enjoys receiving the Peptimist. 

In 1943, there were 58 Plato students in the service. 

1/29/43 Pvt. Elmer Thrun "It seems odd to see these people in 

Africa riding a bicycle wearing robes and turbans. It's all 

they have here. It seems ridiculous that any nations in tbe 
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world should think they were able to lick Uncle Sam with all 

the wealth and resources he has." 

Dorothy E. Jacob She is stationed in beautiful Australia. "They 
speak with a English accent. When I first came, I carried a 
card that compared our money to theirs." 

Pvt. Walter Fry Stationed in Florida. "Everyone is putting their 
heart into what they are doing (not as I did in school). We 
are taking a 18 month aviation course in sixteen weeks." 

Pvt. Glenn Seyller (Kansas) "My position is first gunner and 
siter of the gun. We have learned to shoot a Springfield rifle, 
machine guns, and how to drive a jeep or a "peep" as they are 
also called." 

Pvt. Willis Yurs "I've gained 34 pounds since I have been in 
Alaska. I m with the infantry. This is a good area for fishing." 

2/2/43 Pvt. Glenn Rosborough "I've learned more in a month than 
I have in a year elsewhere. We are at camp in Georgia, and I've 
learned to shoot Springfield's, Garand's, and had to learn the 
parts of a 50 caliber machine gun." 

Cand . James D. McDonald- (Georgia) "Jim has made second Lt. 
We work about an average of 16 hours a day. Our tactical officers 
are constantly watching us. This is a trifle worse than military 
school." 

Sgt. Walter Thies (U.S. Army Camp Davis NC) "I have been training 
in infantry drill and military courtesy. Many cannot read or 
write. Coffee and sugar is being cut down." 

Pvt. Edward Krajcik "The infantry man must be capable of going 
for days without food. He must be able to kill the enemy without 
ethics. He must shoot or run his bayonet through the Japs that 
he passes that are down regardless whether he thinks they are 
alive or dead. " 

3/31/43 Pvt. Elwood G. Jensen "I'm in the Old Eagle Squadron. 
We are working on Hitler and his thugs, and am proud of it. 
One of our pilots married movie star Carole Landis a few weeks 
ago in London. I spent two days there recently, and enjoy the 
school newspaper." 

Pvt. Ward Conner tort Riley, Kansas "The men are at their 
best during mail call. We receive training in guard work, first 
aid, and the Thompson machine gun. The army is in the killing 
business." 

Gerald Richards USN "Call me Junior Commando..I'm a member of 
the Navy Beach Party. We set up the supplies on the beach after 
the army has taken it." 
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Ensign Gwendolyn Richards "I'm here in Cleveland with the WAVE 
and SPAR. You would be surprised over the lack of enthusiastic 
response of the women here. A lady from the Red Cross told us 
that she had to escape from the Japs to Australia. They captured 
her husband . " 

4/30/43 Pvt. Edward F. Engelking "I'm in Limited Service shooting 
different kinds of rifles. I've received the ranking of "sharp 
shooter" once. At Fort Riley, Kansas, there are several fellows 
here that I coach in shooting. I think every fellow should have 
this training. If you don't plug your ears, you will be deaf." 

Pvt. Donald E. Rosborough "After boot camp in San Diego, I've 
been sent to Norman, OK for AMM school. All the things that 
I learned in high school especially shop and drawing are helpful. 

I enjoy getting the Peptimist." 

Pvt. Harold E. Acherson "All the sports are played here all 
year round outdoors. The people use old ox carts for moving 
things. It gets too monotonous to suit me." 

Pvt. Wilbur Watermann (Camp Grant) "This is a new camp here 
in Kearn, Utah. It is supposed to be the biggest training place 
in the USA soon. Most of us are on KP, and do most everything. 
I even made fried chicken one day, but I was sure sorry for 
the fellows who had to eat it. I didn't know if it was cooked 
enough or not, but I did not burn it." 

5/21/43 Cpl Clifford Russell Camp Hulen, Texas He got picked 
for commando training which included, "300 yard dash, 33 pull 
ups, and find a man who weighed the same and carry him 75 yards. 

Rev. Vance Rogers Chaplain. "It's an interesting job here in 
Willamsburg, VA. I've talked with sailors and marines from every 
theatre of the war." 

PFC George E. McDonald Fort Monroe, VA "I listen to four hours 
of code with earphones every morning. We have good meals, and 
play ping pong. There's a pool at the YWCA. 

A/C Warren DeLatte Turner Field Albany, GA. We are being 
trained to get our load of bombs over those Nazi and Japs. There 
are plenty of practice sessions using smudge pots for landings. 

5/21/43 John Schmitz "I'm at the Engineer's Signal School. We 
practice shooting the M130 rifle and even sleep with it. I'm 
studying electricity and generators." 

Pvt. Edward Starks Camp Adair, Oregon "I am a member of the 
Reconnaissance Troop. We do scouting and patrolling^ I hope to 
be a mechanic, after instruction on an amphibian jeep." 

Dorothy E. Jacob ANC 12th station hospital. "Today is Auzzies 
Day, its like Memorial Day. It's a day to honor the dead of 
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Australian and New Zealanders." 


A/C Lyle Haines Curtis Field, Brady, Texas "I finally soloed 
yesterday and took a shower in my uniform. It isn't everywhere 
they throw lieutenants in the showers. Brady is a small town 
of about 5,000 people with about as much excitement as Plato." 

Pvt. Glen Rosborough "We went to Sea Island and set up our 
positions on the island, and got a chance to go to Brunswick." 

Cadet Walter E. Yurs "I'm hoping to be Plato's first marine 
pilot. I'm beginning my final squadron flying twin engine 
planes." 

Cpl Clifford Russell "They just dumped us off here. Camp Forest 
is located 125 miles east of Nashville, TN. We are building 
a camp. There's no lights, running water and we sleep on the 
ground. There is a swimming hole a mile away." 

Pvt. Harold E. Ackerson We heard about the coal strike at home. 
Anyone who strikes now should be in a prison camp, because that 
is certainly sabotage." 

Pvt. Lawrence Johnson We have seen two Shakespeare plays here 
lately. I met Bob Rosborough in Stratford. He really knows his 
stuff about radios." 

6/28/43 Sgt. Logan Dahlstrom "Our B-17's here in London are 
camouflaged with thick mats of grass and trees. Maybe in a few 
hours we will drop some more eggs on Hitler and his lousy crew. 
It's the real McCoy here and they play for keeps. The girls 
here are not worth writing home about." 

A/C Kenneth D. Brugh Grand Junction, CO. "I was shooting landings 
on my 12th lesson, when my instructor yelled out, take it 
yourself, I m not doing you any good any more. We practice cross 
wind landings and I'm seeing a lot of country, but would rather 
be heading for Illinois." 

Dorothy Jacob AMC "I'm leaving for Australia for a short 
vacation by plane. I've never been in a plane before and don't 
care anything about them. Guess, I’ll live through it." 

Pvt. Elmer W. Thrun "The insects here are almost annoying as 
the enemy , but not as fatal. I get a kick out of the Peptimist. 
Most of the fellows would change their idea of a rugged training 
program, if a few live shells would start popping around them." 

Staff Sgt. Bernard Ackerson Harlington, Texas "My wife came 
down to stay with me a short time ago. We have a nice .apartment. 

I ride back and forth to the camp on a motor bike. I could use 
a "Z" ration to buy gas, but it’s just as easy to buy gas." 

Lt. Arvon N. Thomas Flushing, Long Island NY "I'm taking a 
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12 week course in air controller training, that is eight weeks 
long. We are very busy, and there is no foolin' around here. 
I'm certainly getting a good education from the army." 

Cpl. James Muirhead "I wouldn't give two cents for all the 
country of Iran. I had to send home for a pocket watch, as a 
wrist watch simply will not take the grade here, and I am lost 
without a watch." 

A/C Bruce Muirhead Sumter, SC "Maybe I'm making a mistake in 
becoming a bomber pilot. The plane I use does aerobatics nicely. 
Just a flip of the wrist and you're tossing two and one half 
tons of plane around in the sky." 

6/28/43 Staff Sgt. William Wayne Horton received a citation 
for "meritorious and outstanding performance of duty," during 
aerial combat flights at Guadalcanal. Signed W.F. Halsey USN. 

9/30/43 Sgt. August J. Krajcik "I have 137 hours of combat 
flying over Paris and other places. I'm a teacher now, but any 
place in the good old USA is good enough for this sad sack. 
John is going in cadet training in January." 

Cpl. T. James M. Muirhead "The highest temperature here is 
169 degrees. We eat salt tablets like candy to keep up the 
resistance. It's good to get the Peptimist, and makes one feel 
proud of what all of us are doing all over the world." 

PFC Walter Fry Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph, MO. "We're going 
to start our training soon. They are sending them out of here 
pretty fast." 

PFC G.E. McDonald "I've been stationed 20 months now at Virginia 
Beach, and it's getting stale. I patrol the beach with one of 
the war dogs. I was never afraid of dogs until now. Fellows 
get bit everyday or two." 

A/C Lyle Haines is taking a six weeks aerial gunnery course 
in Lared, Texas, then will advance to Bombardier School. 

PFC Elmer W. Thrun "The people here are just as poor as those 
in North Africa. Oxen do all the farm work. All the towns are 
off limits to troops." 

Sgt. Ernest Homuth '33' His name was in the Chicago Tribune 
as going without any rest for three days helping with the wounded 
at Salerno. 

10/29/43 Charles Bowgren Salvage Co. Supply Service "I receive 
the Peptimist. I don't know many of the students but remember 
the teachers. You men of Plato should see the women out there 
on this south sea island. They go barefoot, have big feet, and 
toes are spread apart. I'll take Plato women any day. I'd like 
to tell you more of what I do here, but can't." 
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T/S John E. Stevens "I just finished taking a mechanical course 

and hope to benefit from it. We're right on the desert and its 

about 100 degrees here." 

Erna N. Bock A.S. Northhampton, MA "We're so busy here in class. 
A girl dropped her pen on the floor and missed the whole Civil 
War discussion. I'm hoping to take a course in aerology at UCLA. 
We march to school, do PE and are four to a room, we look 

healthy." 

Lt . James D. McDonald "You have a good little paper which must 
be worldwide by now. It's a mystery as to why we are here, but 
my job is to instruct recruits on basic signaling." 

A/C Lyle Haines "Our target is a 2 foot by 18 foot piece of 

while muslin. We fire at 200 yards from our planes. I got 28 
hits. I go next to bombardier school where the wash out rate 
is between 30 to 50 per cent." 

Pvt. Lawrence Johnson "We work at night, and sleep during the 
day. I work in the Ordinance Depot keeping track of the material 
that Uncle Sam sends us. We visited Scotland and learned about 
the Roman Empire, Scotch hospitality, beautiful scenery, and 
saw pretty girls." 

Cpl Donald E. Rosborough "I'm at El Centro Air Base, and have 
been training in the dive bomber squadron. We have F4U's here. 
Sometime the fighter planes come around and we have dog fights 
just for the fun of it." 

Cpl Walter H. Rabe "I've transferred to pre-cadet training 
as the infantry does not appeal to me. We are completing 

regimental combat programs now." 

Lt Warren DeLatte '38' "We recently had a ten day furlough. 
"Cupie" will be the first Plato pilot to see action." 

Pvt. Don M. Bowen "Most of you don't know me as it has been 

sometime since I attended Plato. I enjoy the Peptimist. We were 
the first in Sicily, it went off well, except for a few of my 
buddies. Such things are to be expected, but we never think 

about it or talk about it." 

Pvt. Glenn Rosborough Dorothy Jacob works in the hospital 
here in Australia. It's hot here and the sun really beats down." 

11/24/43 A/S Walter A. Fry Coe College, Cedar Rapids, IA "We 

were laying around for about six months, and suddenly started 
a stiff physical training program. In school we study math, 
code, weather, navigation, and plane identification." 

Cpl. Marjorie Walker Camp Atterbury, Indiana "The prisoners 
of war were placed here last week, and put on a show. They had 
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a 52 piece band, a jazz orchestra, and made paintings and music 
boxes. Some have learned to speak a little English." 

Cpl T. James Muirhead "We have a different movie here every 
third night, and saw 'Lucky Jordan.' When the rain comes, it 
will probably wash us away." 

Class of 38 Lt Arvon Thomas, Pvt. Elmer W. Thrun, Pvt. Walter 
Thies, Donald S. Werrbach in service. 

Class of 39 PFC Charles Bowgren USMC, Kenneth Brugh, S/Sgt. 
Bernard Media stationed at Savannah, II. proving ground, Pvt. 
Ed Krajcik, T/S John E. Stevens, and George Werrbach. 

12/22/43 Roy Carter "I'm on an aircraft carrier and can't tell 
you anymore. I wish that I could be with you for the holidays, 
but all of us aren't lucky to get home, ^and some will won t 
ever. We can't let things like that stop us." 

W.O. Jerome Seyller "Christmas gifts are rolling, in. I'm 
learning bridge and teaching pinochle. Do the kids still roller 
skate on the highway?" 

Dorothy Jacob "Glenn Rosborough is now a patient of mine. He 
came in with a bad cold. There is nothing to worry about. 

PFC Charles Bowgren "I really enjoy the Peptimist and have 
gotten lots of Christmas gifts. I work seven days a^ week at 
my engineering job, and get one day off every two weeks. 

PVT Theodore Stude "Our camp San Luis Obispo, CA is between 
LA and San Francisco. We practice amphibious training here. 

PFC Marvin W. Watermann "I'm at the naval hospital at Honolulu. 
I got a gun wound in the battle of Tawawa Island. Thanks to 
the good Lord for looking after me and saving me for I sure 
did go through something." 

Class of ’40" in the service Pvt Edward Engelking, S 2/C John 
Jawoski, Cpl Donald E. Rosborough, Pvt. Glenn Rosborough, Pvt. 
Edward Starks, PFC Ward Conner, PFC Darrel Tilton, T/2 John 
Schmitz. 

Class of ’39" Pvt. Frederick Lorenz, Lt Walter Yurs. 

2/29/44 PFC Donald B. Mickelsen USMC "I enjoy receiving the 
Peptimist. It comes two months late. Our basketball^team is 
28-0 on a dirt court. I'd like to hear Plato doing that. 

Sgt. Robert Rosborough "We had good meals during the holiday. 
I went to Scotland and saw a play about Robert Burns. 

Donald S. Werrbach "I spent four months in electrical school 
at St. Louis, and did a gyro compass course at Treasure Island 
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near San Francisco. The first time I went to sea, I was sicker 
than a dog. I wished that I was dead, and I'm not kidding." 

PFC Darrel Tilton "I'm somewhere in the South Pacific. It's 
pretty here, but when you look at nothing but water you get 
plenty tired of it." 

Pvt. Glenn Rosborough "I'm out of the hospital now. We have 
movies every night. We don't have far to go to town, but there 
isn t anything there anyway." 

PFC Theodore Stude "I'm going to radio school but also doing 
some hiking. With a full field back pack, we hiked to Morrow 
Bay to see the second largest rock, Morrow Rock. It is 48 miles 
from camp." 

Pvt John Krajcik Jefferson Barracks, MS "I met Kenny Brugh 
m the ( mess hall the other day, and Ernie's about three blocks 
away. I m going to see him, when I am out of quarantine." 

PFC Glenn Seyller "I am no longer a desert rat, and have seen 
some civilians. We have the honor of being the first amphibious 
tank outfit in the army.” 

PFC Richard G. Myers Fort Knox, KY "The most exciting thing 
we have done is crawl through an infiltration course with live 
machine gun bullets whizzing about six inches above your head." 

A/S Walter H. Rabe University of Alabama "The cadets are 
herS jj and some ASTP men and co-eds. If you get enough demerits 
it adds up to tours of walking in the bull pen between the halls 
on a Saturday afternoon." 

4/28/44 PFC G.E. McDonald "There's no clean water here on 
this island, so we wash our clothes in the ocean. The constant 
winds blow the bugs away, unlike Gilberts where they were always 
around. The mail is slow., sometimes we get twenty letters in 
one day, then nothing for weeks." 

Cpl T. James Muirhead "A person doesn't realize that the USA 
is a good place to live after all. We see stage shows and movies 
put on here by the USO. The letters keep up our morale." 

Cyrus R. Stevens "The Seabee slogan is can do.. We are in the 
Hawaiian Islands someplace. Thanks for sending the Peptimist." 

Lt. Warren DeLatte "They do drop a few bombs on us. Right 
now we are starving about 300 Japs out. Food is good, and all 
the bananas we want. The natives will trade a coconut for a 
smoke. They treasure their pigs more than their wives. The gals 
over here are pretty, but will the girls at home look good to 
us!" 

A/S Walter A. Fry "We finished our flight training at Coe College 
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and are heading for Santa Anna. The people here were very 
friendly to us." 

Class of '41' Leonard Scott Class of ’43" Pvt. Ernest Brugh, 
Pvt. John Krajcki, Charles E. Tilton F 1/C Combat Crew. 

Class of "44* Royal C. Carter, Pvt/ Robert Corsbie, Copr. 
Clarence Fredy, Pvt. Robert P. Scott, Pvt. Keith Tucker. Class 
of '25’ W.O. Earl McDonald, Class of '27' Harold Rohrsen. 

5/24/44 W.O. Jerome Seyller "I'm getting to know New England 
rather well. I'm been playing a little softball, not so badly 
for an old duffer. It stays light until ten now, so we can play 
some volleyball after dinner." 

PFC Donald B. Mickelsen USMC "I told the barber that I wanted 
just a little off the top, and he left just a little on top. 
Our baseball team is 19-0. Lots of professional players are 
on some of the teams." 

PFV Ernest Brugh "This is the island of beautiful women, but 
so far I haven't seen any. This is a good camp, and I^m supposed 
to be a mechanic. We get up at 7am and work on P-40's." 

Lt Walter Yurs 'We're the Fighting Bobcats, and we re anxious 
to get into a scrap. An ad about us sponsored by Goodyear will 
be in the Saturday Evening Post soon. I'm grounded now, because 
I had my tonsils out last week." 

Lt. Lyle Haines Dyersburg, TN "We have been training for 
the English theatre, and will be leaving in a couple of weeks. 
We expect to land in China. This is more fun than high school. 

T/5 Lawrence Johnson "The weather changes every ten minutes 
here in Ireland, so its tough to play baseball. Volleyball is 
popular and so is bicycling. Sometimes one of the fellows has 
a few too many at one of the pubs and crashes his bike into 
some prickly hedges." 

PFC Theodore F. Stude I'm at Camp Beale near Sacramento. We 
can see the snow on the mountains. I am unsure how long I will 
be here." 

Pvt Glenn Rosborough "The Aussies bring over their newspapers 
and magazines. We just beat our headquarters volleyball team. 
I really like the paw-paws and have sent some seeds home. 

Cpl Marjorie Walker "Bicycling is big here in England. We share 
our barracks with the British, and work very satisfactory with 
them. Their Shakespearean language gets on our nerves. 

6/25/44 Pvt. Lawrence G. Faber "We've been playing softball 
and volleyball to help pass the time of the dull dreary hours. 
The army still thinks it can make a radio operator out of me. 
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I have no leanings at all in that direction. I'd prefer a rifle 
rather than a radio in combat. I suppose a fellow could use 

it as a club, if the need arises. My cousin Virgil is out here 
in Hawaii." 

PFC Clarence Watermann I've had a lot of hard training and have 
been transferred to Fort Meade, Maryland. We'll probably see 

England before long, but one never knows." 

Pvt. Alvin Jenson Scott Field, Illinois "The air corps is 

softer than other divisions. Don Thurnau is expecting to be 
shipped soon, and Ted and I will be next. It's chow time, and 
in the army, you go on time, or go without." 

Pvt. Cliff H. Russell "We play tennis and go to a dance 

sometimes here in England. I got a letters from Bob Rosborough 
Wesley Hulke, and Johnny Schmitz. Bob told me where he was, 

but they cut that out of the letter. They're pretty strict with 
their censorship here." 

Ensign Erna H. Bock USNR "We graduate on August 14, and I'm 

counting the hours until then. We visited Will Rogers ranch, 
and saw his 18 room house and his favorite horse "Soapsuds." 

PFC Edward Engelking "I'm in the cadre pool at Camp Haan, in 
California. My bum foot has kept me from being in the gun 

battalion. They broke up our group and sent them into infantry." 

Cpl T. James Muirhead "I met my cousin who lives in Wisconsin. 
What a small world to travel two thirds around the world and 
meet your cousin. We couldn't go anyplace and just talked." 

Gerald Richards USN "I was in the battle of Gilbert Islands. 

I enjoy the Peptimist. Cyrus Stevens is somewhere around here. 
Gwen was transferred here, Roy was sent to England." 

6/25/44 S/Sgt Donald Fitchie "We are somewhere in New Guinea. 

There s plenty of mud and mosquitoes. We traveled to Honolulu 
to play in a C.P. tournament. I have a boy back home and would 
like to see him." 

Dorothy Jacob 12th Station Hospital San Francisco "The 
poinsettia plants are beautifully colored here. I had a visit 

with Warren Delatte." 

Ward Conners "One day its sunny, the next day it blows like 
the dickens. Johnny Schmitz is nearby (Stratford). There is 
enough of us here, we could have a reunion." 

Pvt Edward Starks Camp Carson, CO We've had maneuvers in 
Oregon. I got a three day pass to visit Hollywood. Most of the 
guys have gone across. I've been in the service for 18 months 
and wish that I were overseas with them." 
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S/Sst. Robert Rosborough "It will cost a little over a hundred 
dollars to fly from NY to England. Many will come over just 
to be able to say they've seen England. Lake Geneva is a better 

vacation spot." 

Lt. Bruce Muirhead "As of D-Day I've had 12 missions now, and 
will get checked out on a 29 so I can go to Japan. 

Cpl Gene Horton "Lots of mud everywhere here. If it rained 
that hard back home, the whole state would wash into the Gult 
of Mexico. One of my friends got to Italy just in town to see 
the Germans running toward home." 

PFC George E. McDonald "We are at the Marshall Islands. I'll 
have more chances to get some souvenirs this^ time. The natives 
are very good at cooking duck, and breadfruit. 

Lt Glenn C. Stover. "I'm on the island of Kauai m the 
Hawaiians. It's called the Garden Isle. The people are very 
friendly here." 

S/Sgt. Bernard Medina "I've visited Cardiff and Bristol, and 
have wanted to see Stratford-on-Avon. Lve yet to see anyone 
from Plato. Ward Conner is out here according to the Peptimist. 

Sgt. John E. Stevens. "I'm am somewhere in the Pacific. I could 
say plenty, but the censor would send you a blank sheet. We ve 
got a good ball team here that could beat Burger s. 

PFC Leonard Scott "I'm stationed now in New Guinea. So far 
all we have fought are dampness and bugs. I hope it isn t too 
long before they can get to Berlin and we can get to Tokyo. 
The natives here are a crummy looking bunch. 


Sgt. Harold E. Ackerson Herbert Smart Airport Macon, GA. 
"Coming back from overseas they made it nice and pleasant for 
us at Miami Beach..No roll calls or bed checks I m living in 
a house with my wife and two other couples. I wouldn t trade 
this for Puerto Rico under any circumstances. 


Cpl Marjorie Walker "I 
and saw how they lived, 
at night in a corrugated 


went home with one of the British girls 
All we did was eat. The family sleeps 
iron shelter." 


PFC Clarence 
rationing is 


Watermann "I am somewhere in England 

and its damp and cloudy most of the time 


The 

!! 


Roy Carter U.S.S. Prince Williams "I’m taking advanced math 
aboard the ship, and hope to be flying in six months. 


Lt Lyle Haines "I've seen Bruce and Jerry, and know that Logan 
and Bob Rosborough are nearby. I have 35 missions in, and we 
have good softball games at night. We ride around England on 
practice missions. No gas shortage here. We d be glad to sleep 
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and save the gas. 


Bt * Warren DeLatte I went to Sydney for a month. I saw Don 
Fitchie and Dorothy Jacob. I have a grand total of 25 missions 
Wlth ov< 7 r 100 hou rs in flight. I'm writing this letter while 
xn flight. it maybe tough to read as we have to stay in 

r nr m q 1—I J 


Pvt Glenn Rosborough "We're still in New Guinea and have had 
a tough time digging a well. After we do, its time to move on." 

7/30/44 Pvt. Clifford Russell "I'm in France. We can't write 
about any action until two weeks after it takes place, and then 
it is not a good practice either." 

Lt. Walter Yurs "I'm living very happy on a little coral island 
surrounded by the blue waters of the deep Pacific. I'm still 
r lying, haven t got time for romance nor the material. Tf 

A/C Walter A. Fry Ontario, CA "They treat us well here. This 

1S , W J ee i C , S ° f Basic Fli ght School. We will learn night flying 

and blind flying here. 1 


Pvt. Lawrence G. Faber "I 
American possession to be 
are the good kind (dead), 
delicious." 


am now stationed on Guam, the first 
taken back. The only Japs I've seen 
The natives say our rations are 


Pvt. Alvin Jensen Tyndall Field, FL. "These 
stucco barracks. I've been a radio operator, 
on gunnery." 


are nice two-story 
and in the school 


Pvt. Eosca E. Harriss "The dust here in 
training is about two inches thick. I 
greetings to all my friends." 


Mississippi at basic 
enjoy the Peptimist, 


Vance D. Rogers Chaplian USNR "We're located somewhere on New 
a edonia. We re starting a small farm here and are dedicating 
our chapel. Censorship now allows us to mentioned that some 
of the casualties from Saigon, are our patients." 


S/Sgt Robert Rosborough "The end of the war seems 
not too far away. I've received lots of letters from 
who read the Peptimist." 


like its 
the boys 


PFC Charles Bowgren "I'm sure glad to receive the Peptimist. 
1 haven t been m any scraps yet. The mosquitoes sure like me." 

PFC Theodore Stude "I'm stationed here in the Pacific. Our 
321 baseball team lost 8-7. It was our first loss. We've had 
a good trip except for some seasickness." 

Lt. Dorothy E. Jacob. "Some Jap prisoners were here as patients 
and I took pictures of them. We are now prohibited from doing 
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that, and the photos will probably be confiscated, 
seemed quite happy, and were painting pictures on 
for souvenir hunters." 


The prisoners 
handkerchiefs 


T/S Lawrence Johnson Northern Ireland "The Irish think we 
are crazy to fill the skies on July 4th with fireworks. However 
they have their own ceremonial displays on July 12th. Some of 
them last all night. We don’t ask questions. 

There were items taken from the Plato Peptimist Newspaper. Crews 
of students worked during the summer to edit and print the 
publication. It was then sent to the service men and women from 
Plato. Again some last names of students maybe misspelled in 
this publication. Little changes in spelling and edits were 
made in this section. 
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More Words From the Front 


W • 0 • Jerry Seyller "I went to school for a few days and got 
an extra job out of it, so it doesn't pay. I've been here 16 
months and have covered England pretty-well. There's lots of 
griping about demobilization plans. Everyone thinks that they 
should be the first to go." 

Pvt Frederick H. Lorenz Great Bend, Kansas. "I'm working in 
the dental clinic everyday, and trying to get an ambulance 
driver s job. I was in Tampa for 17 months. There are lots of 
swamps there and snakes." 

Lt. Lyle Haines "I got in 19 missions last month, and got a 

our day pass. I hiked around the countryside and met people 
e- trained with. It takes the English two months to thresh a 

field. If there is an inefficient way of doing something, the 
English will find it." 

9/29/44 PFC George McDonald "We're on the Kwajalein Atoll 
on the island of Gea (near Marshall Islands). It's just another 
pile of rocks, but somebody has to be here. After hearing the 
news from Europe, I'm happy to be here." 

PFC Edward Engelking-Camp John T. Knight Oakland, CA "I'm working 
at the army post office to get the mail out overseas. The 

rUn it: ’ and the G - I -’ s wrestle with all the mailbags. 

I 11 be here until November to help with the Christmas rush. 

PFC Glenn Seyller "MacArthur was right when he told the people 
of the Philippines that we would be back. The only wounds I've 
received are mosquito bites. Van Autreve is here and he is all 
right. We were the first wave to strike. They sprayed our tank 
with machine gun fire, but I'm fairly certain that I got them." 

PFC G.E. McDonald Kauai Island "Listening to football games 
here on the radio. The high school teams play in bare feet. 
Been hunting wild goats, they jump off cliffs when being 
pursued." 

Cpl Walter Rabe At present I am in Panama. There are some 
islands off the coast called San Bias. . There are uncivilized 
Indians there, the USO conducts tours there but not at night." 

12/21/44 Lt. Harvey Engelbrecht "The class of '38" is certainly 

well represented in the war. I hope to be home before 

Christmas. 

PFC Alvin Jensen "After leaving Lemoore Field, CA we were sent 
to Tonopah, Nevada. It's known as the Graveyard of the 4th Air 
Force. Some of the drafted men get busted into the infantry 
for refusing to fly. Nevada is full of drinking and gambling 

joints, and they are wide open. Most of the guys pockets seem 

to verify the statement after a trip up there to Reno." 
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Lt. Glenn 0. Stover "Just received the October Peptimist. Ted 
Stude was on this island and Gwendolyn Richards was close too. 
It's December but as hot as July. I've been on seven bombing 

missions but can't tell you about them." 

2/28/45 Pvt Robert T. Hobart I can't tell you where I am., 
but its a lot like the states though not half as good. I ve 
picked up a little French. One of the boys in my company is 
Ralph Tredup, a cousin of Rosalie and Florence Lenz. 

PFC Walter Thies "I don't like France, its language is tough 

to master as well. The food doesn’t seem to fill me up, and 

they won't let me write about anything I see^. Three days of 
seasickness is enough to last me for a lifetime. 

Pvt Don M. Bowen "I've been overseas two years and busted 
myself up on a jump on 9/17/43. Now I ride gliders but would 

rather land in a soft meadow. I've been in Africa, Sicily, 
Ireland, England, Normandy, Holland, and the now the Bulge. 

2/28/45 M/Sgt Elwood G. Jensen "I've been here for^ 26 months 
and my first job was to sweep the hangars. I couldn t see why 

I was sent to school and then 4,000 miles from home to sweep 
floors. Our outfit, which was the only one formed overseas has 
destroyed nearly 800 enemy aircraft. 

Henry Anthony Eggum has enlisted and is stationed at Great Lakes. 

PFC Willis H. Yurs "I'm working for the water department here 
in Alaska. I have my own apartment, this is as close as a 
civilian life I will get until after the war. If I were a white 
collar worker now I'd get $3,200 a year for this kind of work. 

Sgt . Logan Dahlstrom "I've visited lots of cheerful midland 
villages, and spent a pleasant week in Scotland. Madonna and 

the Seven Moon" was an English production I saw." 

Sgt. Michael Van Autreve "I want to thank you for sending 

the school newspaper. I'm in the Philippines , where there is 
lots of rain, and its hot all year around. 

T.Sgt Lawrence Johnson (Holland) "It seems like ages ago when 
we landed on that beach. We saw quite a bit of France, and the 
people have our sympathy especially the ones who lived in the 

path of the army. The French women still have the knack of making 
themselves beautiful even after years of Nazi occupation. People 
do wear wooden shoes here, and we have snowball^ fights with 
the kids. Our candy was the first they had ever had." 

Cpl Clifford Russell "There's plenty of snow here. I hear 
from Johnny Schmitz, Bob Rosborough and Marjorie Walker once 
in a while." 

Lt . Walter E. Yurs We are enjoying the scenery. A first. Lt . 
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in the Marines has forgotten more than a Major in the Army ever 
knew. 

PFC Glenn Rosborough I m still in New Guinea, but recently 
enjoyed a visit to Australia. They have nice amusement parks 
there." 

3/29/45 1st Sgt. Edison W. Schmidt "You probably read about 
the big German attack, and I was in the middle of it. Maybe 
I never prayed much before, but for awhile, I didn't know of 
anything else that would help. Someday, I'll be able to tell 
you of some of the stories." 

Sgt. Marjorie Walker People at home were most generous at 
Christmas. We have heat in our places, but the civilians don't. 
There is warm water only in the mornings to wash our hair. Due 
to the electricity shortage, the lights are off during the day." 

Lt. Dorothy E. Jacob "I'm on the February rotation for leave 
for home. Be seeing you in the "stites" as the Aussies say. 
Some of the Filipino children who were injured in the war stayed 

at our hospital. Some could speak a little English and they 

sounded so cute when they said, God Bless America." 

W.O. Jerome Seyller "I got a letter from 'Preacher Elton 
Anderson, first I d heard of him in years. There's nothing new 
here that is printable. I'm still getting the Peptimist and 
reading about the gang, and getting as lazy as ever." 

Ens. Erna Bock USNR "The war in the Pacific seems more real 
here. It makes one sick to see all these wounded boys. Many 
don't say a word, except its good to be back in the USA and 
that its cold in San Francisco." 

Sgt. John Stevens "I'm at the Philippines and saw Michael 
Van Austreve, Glenn Seyller and ran across Lawrence Faber on 
the battlefield. He's looking fine, and looks as though the 
army had done him some good. It's fortunate that Michael, 

Glenn and I have been together so long." 

PFC Glenn Seyller "I spend the days working on the tank, and 

go to movies at night. They're all pre-war movies. I haven't 
figured out whether its this war or the last one." 

PFC Theodore Stude "I'm somewhere in the Pacific, where we 
play lots of baseball and basketball. I saw in the Peptimist 
that Glenn Stover was on Peleliu. Wish I would have known it 
before I left." 

S/Sgt. Robert Rosborough "I recently got a furlough to Ireland, 
but would have liked a furlough home. I enjoyed plenty of eggs 
and steaks there." 

5/24/45 Gerald Richards "Gwen's now a full Lt . and we are very 
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proud of our sea-going sister. Now that they have the war 
wrapped up in Europe in a year or two it will be finished here. 

T/Sgt. August Krajcik "I just returned from a three day pass 
to the Philippines with ’Cupid’ Warren DeLatte. He is an 
excellent pilot." 

Pvt. Glenn Seyller "We landed on the first wave on Okinawa. 

I also tend the company switchboard, radios and do some cooking 

for our crew." 

Pvt. Edward Wesemann "If anyone had told me last spring while 
I was still in high school, that I year from now I d be writing 
letters from a bombed out German city, I'd have told him that 
he was crazy. We live in an old school, and use the finest ink 
and have pens and good reading lamps. The Sgt. can t count. 
He comes in and says he needs six men for a detail..you, you 
and you. I'm still with Scott. 

C.W.O Jerome Seyller "I'm busy most of the time, and finally 
got my clerk rating. It rains most of the time here in England. 
How did the peace rumor affect things at home? 

Sgt. Michael Van Autreve "I was wounded in action and am at 
a naval hospital at the Mariannas. I got the explosion flash 
from an H.E. shell and it injured my right eye. There will be 
a scar on it, but it won't affect my vision." 

John Tucker Jr. I don't know many of the people in the Peptimist 
but enjoy reading it. I'm a cook, and like to eat..It s usually 
quiet here most of the time. There isn't much to write about, 
except the things, that I can't write about. 

6/24/45 Sgt. John J. Schmitz "We're working on a bridge over 
the Rhine River. I have 67 points. I have two and possibly a 
third bronze star. I maybe heading for the Pacific next. 

Clem Tilton Jr. "I enlisted in the Navy 9/942 at Milwaukee. 
It's different than being an assistant manager at a lumber yard. 
I’ve been to X-ray school and played some ball. My wife and 
I have seen some beaches off the Atlantic coast, while stationed 
in Portsmouth as a pharmacist mate. I've been at Iwo Jima and 
at Saipan, I picked up several pieces of stray Japanese shrapnel 
while administering plasma to a fellow corps man who had been 
hit. -a Purple Heart collector, but not proud of it after seeing 
the conditions of some of my buddies compared to mine. 

Cpl Alvin Jensen '41' has flown nine missions and is stationed 
in the Aleutians. 

6/24/45 1st Sgt. Edison Schmidt. "I'm at Schweinfurt, Germany. 
I'm sure that Lyle Haines went on missions over here. The large 
ball-bearing plants here run by the Germans have been totally 
destroyed. Bob Hobart is with me. I cut my head from some flying 
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glass from a mine explosion. Now that the war is over here 
we can't talk about anything." 

PFC Glenn T. Seyller "I've seen a few Okinawans but they were 
going back to the camps to be cleansed. This island should be 
called the island of tombs. There are really big burial vaults 
that make good pill boxes. Those yellow rats have held out 
this long, and have taken a terrific pounding." 

Sgt„ August J. Krajcik "We're being taught the workings of 
this new ship. Cupie knows the name. They have started to let 
the guys go with the required number of points. I expect to 
be in the next commitment." 

Donald Yurs '44' underwent an appendix operation. 

Lt . and Mrs. Lyle Haines '36' (Edna Seyller '35) are stationed 
at Carlsbad, New Mexico, where Lyle is instructing Chinese 
cadets. Ernest Homuth '33' is in the medical corps and has served 
in Europe, North Africa, and now Germany. Lt . Louise Johnson 
33 is training as an army nurse at Camp McCoy, Wisconsin. 

6/24/45 Warren A. DeLatte A-20 pilot and son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph DeLatte of Hampshire has been promoted to captain. He 
has flown over 80 missions in fifteen months of service, and 
has been awarded the Air Medal and two bronze Oak-Leaf Clusters. 

7/29/45 Pvt. Frederick H. Lorenz "I'm back in Germany again. 
The country is very clean, and modern, and the people speak 
good English here." 

Sgt. ^Theodore Stude I'm at the Philippines, and have 42 points 
so I 11 be here a while yet. I can have all the bananas I want. 
One peso of their money is worth fifty cents of our money." 

Sgt. Marjorie Walker "At Rheims, France in the little red 
schoolhouse was where the peace declaration was signed. We girls 
lived on a wing on the third floor. I was on the premises where 
history was being made, but was asleep at the time. We live 
in the only undamaged building which is the housing for the 
Dupont people at the factory. The town is just a mass of wreckage 
and there is little to do for amusement." 

S/Sgt. Donald L. Fitchie "There's not much news here. .We sure 

have some ruins here. The people over here are plenty shrewd 

but it's pretty hard to get ahead of a yankee." 

7/29/45 Sgt^. John E. Stevens. "I'm on MP duty guarding civilians 
and P.O.W. s on Okinawa. The sights we see are pitiful. The 
Japs have given up the island, but I wish that they would give 
up entirely. It would be a happy day for us all." 

Sgt. James M. Muirhead "I had a thermometer out in the son 
and it said 134 degrees. Everything in Iran is about cleaned 

up. We hope to be going home out of this hole in the desert 
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in July or August. 

Gerald Richards USN "I've got 130 service points but don’t 
expect to be paid off. In spite of all the attacks, the Japanese 
fighting men will prolong this war into 1946 It s their religion 
to fight, a person can't change their religion over night." 

Eugene Medelberg U.S.S. Monadnack I left Great lakes for 
Shoemaker, CA Our ship belongs to the mine float of the Navy. 
I've been going to school, and waiting for the others to return 
from leave . " 

Lt. Walter E. Yurs Marine Fighting Squad 314 stationed at 
Okinawa, in the Ryuku Islands. 

Ward Conner '40' returned home from Europe to spend his leave 
with his parents in Pingree Grove. 

Marilyn Holcomb '44' is entering cadet nurses training at St. 
Joseph Hospital. 

Michael Van Autreve is back in the Battle of Okinawa after 
suffering an eye injury. 

Roy Carter '44 was home on leave recently. 

Pvt. Edward Wesemann "I'm still enjoying my prolonged European 
vacation. I'm getting accustomed to this serene and tranquil 
environment. I'll probably suffer from nerve troubles when I 

get back to the noisy states. Not an inch of ground is left 
untilled on these German farms." 

Arthur Nelson who has been with the 8th Air Force in England 

for two years is spending his furlough with his mother . His 

brother Elmer stationed in Ohio is also on leave. 

FBC Beryl Scott "Ed Wesemann and I are still close together. 
The high point men may go home soon, but no one knows for sure. 
The farmers here use cows to do the work. We have to disinfect 
any drinking water because it is polluted with typhus." 

Sgt. Theodore Stude 'I have 65 points, but will probably stay 
here with the occupation troops. We have been playing some 
baseball and basketball. There's lots of fuss over the peace 
signing. It would be just their speed to pull another stab in 

the back." 

Sgt. Harold Ackerson "Now that the war is over, I can tell 
you that I'm at Robbins Field near Macon, GA. They do a lot 
of work on reconversions of B-24's here." 

Lt. Chester Anderson "I'm lying in my sack here in the Marianas 
Islands. After a stay in Hawaii during the pineapple wars, 
they decided to send us out against the Japs. The news must 
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have leaked out, because when I got here, the Japs 
backing down. Of course there was a little matter of an 
bomb or two that hastened their decision." 


started 

atomic 


Sgt. Edward Krajcik "I've covered 
trench feet and was in the hospital 
I visited Switzerland. It is the 
expect to be home in the near future 


a lot of territory. I got 
in England for three months, 
nicest country in Europe. I 


Henry Eggum USNR USS Indiana "We reached our goal of being 

7 5 ° p° r n e y Tokyo Bay - Last night we received a shipment of 

b P.O.W. s mostly civilians and older people from Guam. They 

l U T y an . d \ aPPed UP ° Ur Ch0w like ^ porterhouse 

steak When the Japs surrendered we sent a volunteer group 

to make up the Blue Jackets Landing'. We went ashore and picked 
em up. They were full of lice and souvenirs, having raided 
the storehouses where the suicide pilots left their belongings." 

°° aald p! 3 . 1 } 1 R/S Navy ‘ took us 23 days to dock at Samar 

near the Philippines, from San Francisco. We had to dodge the 
typhoon that hit Okinawa. The only thing that grows here are 
bananas and coconuts. I’m sick of coconuts. The natives here 
are organized and have schools and churches.” 

S/Sgt. Theodore Stude "I'm at Northern Honshu Island, the final 
stop before going back to the USA. I pull guard duty every third 
day. The people here are poor and live on fish and rice.. All 
ammunition is being dumped into the sea. The 81st Division was 
to be the floating reserve for the initial landing for the 
invasion of Japan." 


PFC Edward Wesemann "I can now be considered as one who 
studied abroad... And such a place to study on the Riviera." 


has 


Pvt. Donald W Thurnau "Tyrone Power got through boot camp 
two weeks ahead of me, and Glenn Ford is two weeks behind my 
platoon. They look just like the rest of us boots with our short 
haircuts. If we are not in the field we learn the parts of rifles 
during lectures. We have learned four guns so far." 


Receiving discharges— 
Bernard Medina '39' 
Krajcik '37' Clarence 
Dahlstr om '35' Kenneth 


Clifford Russell '38, Ward Conner '40" 
John Jawoski '40' John Schmitz ’40’ August 
Watermann '37' Frederick Lorenz ’39' Logan 
Brugh '39' Erna Bock McMillian. 11/21/45 


This section also includes three complete editions of the Plato 
. eptimist from 1943. The reader will note that the newspaper 
id make it around the world to keep classmates from Plato 
informed with each other and the world. Often the soldiers could 
not discuss where they were or other military matters. These 
articles give the readers of this work, a good picture of the 
importance of the connection and contributions that a home town 
newspaper made with the boys in the service. 
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Military Notes 
Bruce Muirhead 


Bruce Muirhead was appointed an air cadet in 1942. He had 
attended Plato Township High School from 1933-36, and St. John s 
Military Academy in Delafield, Wisconsin. By 1944, He was 
stationed in San Francisco during World War II according to 
newspaper reports. 


Harold Edwin Ackerson 

Harold Edwin Ackerson was promoted to Sgt. in 1944 in the 
Air Force. He attended Plato Township High School and worked 
for the Illinois Central Railroad. Sgt. Ackerson was stationed 
in Puerto Rico, during World War II according to newspaper 
reports. (These two clippings were provided by Jon and Linda 
Haines ) . 


Not all issues of the "Plato Peptimist were found, 
obtained from Lucinda Muirhead Corron and Raymond 
Russell. Some pages were missing. Three complete 
presented in section three of this book... 


Copies were 
and Dorothy 
issues are 
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Letter to Glenn Muirhead from: 

Private August J. Krajcik 

FLO a-354th T.S.S. (S.P) Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 

February 6, 1942 

Dear Glenn, 

I started this letter last night when I was on guard for 
the second time in two weeks. My name came up both times for 

the 2: (JOam to 4:00am guard duty. 

, , 1 It is 4:00 o'clock pm now and we just came off duty and 

had ^ lectures all day today because it's been raining all day. 
It just turned to snow, and hour ago. 

We stayed in Fort Sheridan after we were sworn into the 
army, for four days. While there we got 2 shots and a 

vaccination. They gave us 2 shots here already. The routine 
here is very strict. They drill a routine into us in 5 weeks 
that takes the infantry 6 months to master. 

Robert Rosborough is on the lower floor of this barracks. 

h ar / 6 u in r the SamS trainin § group. Our group had K.P. Duty Wed. 
the , 4ta • _ I was in the supply room. It was supposed to be the 

easiest job, and it turned out to be the hardest. I scrubbed 
floors and shelves from 6 to 7:30. 

I got K.P. again last Tuesday. They gave us a shot in the 
arm the night before, and it was so stiff I couldn't use it 
(my arm). Some shots affect you where others don't hurt at all 

_ t, L ° 8an D f hlstrom wrote a letter from his training center 
at ft. Sheridan. He was in the hospital for awhile and he said 
m his letter that I should try to stay out of it unless I was 
very sick (knock on wood), because they don't take care of you 

very good. All the boys that came here get a cold within the 

first week.. Some go to the hospital and others get some vile 
tasting medicine. I'll be here 3 wks. Tuesday the 17th. Then 
1 11 have my number of drill hrs. and then they ship me to my 

D 3 S G • 

I'm finishing this Sunday the 15th. They let us have off 

today. The fellows are either reclining on their beds or writing 
letters. We listen to radio whenever we get a chance. Its raining 
outside right now, so I guess we can’t take pictures. There 
or 3 fellows waiting to take pictures with my camera, 
lhey have girls come to the post service club for dancing every 
night. The orchestra is from the outside. Every Sunday night 
they have boxing bouts. We get to go to hockey games in St. 

Louis about once or twice a week. 

So long, 

Gus . 

Unedited letter from August "Gus" Krajcik to Glenn Muirhead. 

Robert Rosborough, and Logan Dahlstrom both went to Plato High 
School. August "Gus," and Bob Rosborough were in Glenn's class. 
Airplane pictures were on the top of the letter. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


Farming in Plato Township 

When people think of Plato Township, they probably associate 
the area with long time family farms interrupted by the newly 
constructed subdivisions mixed in. The land has long been a 
producer of dairy products and crops like wheat, oats, corn 
and soybeans. It is a favorite drive for city folks wanting 
to enjoy the subtle scene of a peaceful country home and barn 
as well as a breath of the clean prairie air. However, they 
have no appreciation for the hard work it takes to maintain 
this eye pleasing occupation. 

Today a farm is a technical business. Its operator must 
be smart and scientifically inclined to computers and the latest 
agricultural technologies. He and she must be schooled in the 
use of fertilizers, pesticides, or rely on specific vendors 
or custom farm services to provide needed assistance. Of course 
there is no known substitute for hands on knowledge and 
experience. Farmers have long trusted just themselves at times 
to make critical decisions to keep their operations going. It s 
no wonder then that farmers are at times their own vets, 
carpenters and mechanics. Riding on a hay rack one time, a 
Rockford area farmer Bill Russ once took the author on short 
tour of his numerous barns and sheds. Strewn nearly everywhere 
were bits of old vehicles, tractors and building materials.. 
"That's my spare parts department," he boasted. Farmers have 
always been known to make good of what they have or find to 
repair or build something then spend large amounts of money 
on new parts and equipment. 

A considerable healthy start in the field of farming can 
be contributed to being raised by a farming family, or active 
participation in such worthwhile organizations as 4-H or Future 
Farmers of America. Both have had an historic impact on the 
lives of many a Plato Township youth. More about that later... 

The majestic countryside views enjoyed by the casual Sunday 
motorist are composed of farms that have been in separate 

families for years. When quizzed about what they plan to do 
with their acreage, during the incorporation drive a few years 
ago, most farmers agreed that it was their land and their future 
and they could do what they wanted with it. It was this kind 
of thinking that concerned incorporation proponents that even 
more subdivisons would be built, after farmers were done farming 
their land. (Note: Boone County officials are proposing a plan 
to buy development rights from farmers to keep the area 
agricultural. Less schools and services would then be required). 

However, a great number of those involved in agriculture 
have continued farming, or have leased their land to custom 

farmers," and earn a share of the harvest. Some family farms 
with the same name on the deed or a relative go back to the 

mid 1800's in Plato Township. Don and Ann Hinkle, who are related 
to the Conner Family date their farm to 1866. Don's parents 

Everett and Reva even bought the old Plato Town Hall in the 
1960’s, hired a moving firm from Sandwich, Illinois and moved 
it four miles to their farm. The building since renovated, 
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is now a comfortable home on their 105 acre farm. It’s location 
is on Connors Road west of Kendall Road. This is a good example 
of not only the longevity of a homestead, but the careful usage 
of some existing structure being made into something else. This 
a trait characteristic of most farmers. The Hinkle’s say that 
they would have pictures and more information to share if an 
attic mouse had not already digested them. The Hinkle Farm is 
listed as a Centennial Farm because of its age and documentation. 
Arrowheads have also been found on the property. 

Then there’s the Meyer Farm operated by Kenneth and his 
son Dan in Plato Township. Courier-News writer Lou Marra quickly 
got to the point in his 1991 article about the Meyer's love 
for the agricultural life. "When I entered the first grade," 
Dan reminisced, " I had my mind set on being a farmer...I enjoyed 
riding the farm equipment with dad." If Meyer wasn’t driving 
the tractor, he ran along side of it which helped him earn two 
letters in track at Central High School. Dan got a quick taste 
of ag life as his father soon put him to work. As a youngster 
he took care of the cats, and dogs, gathered eggs, hauled water 
in milk cans out to the sows, and watered the cattle. He learned 
how to drive a tractor at age nine, and today still enjoys 
driving his $60,000 1990 Case International. 


Dan puts in long hours at the farm along Rohrsen Road which 
has been in the family since 1918. His great grandparents Barbara 
and ^ Mathew Meyer ran a dairy operation there into the 1940's. 
Dan's grandparents Jake and Anna Meyer moved there in 1928 
and became part-owner in 1942. Anna today still lives down the 
road from the farm. The Meyer's raised six chilren there. Dan's 
parents took over the farm in 1958. After he recieved an 
electronics degree from Elgin Community College, Meyer told 
Marra that he missed the hard work and being outdoors, and came 
back to the farm. 


"This is no 9-5 job," he told Marra, "especially in the 
spring and fall., when its 60 hour weeks, and sometimes 20 hour 
days are common, but Never on Sunday." The Meyer's raise corn 
alfalfa, soybeans, have 50 cattle, and farm 270 acres. On the 
property is a two story farmhouse, and five out buildings. A 
tract of 160 acres in Burlington Township was added to the 
Meyer s Farm in 1985. Dan and his wife Julie live in South Elgin 
and commute to their parents farm. They would like to expand 
their operations but land is expensive, and is being rapidly 
sold for development, he says. 

Meyer also added that farmers sometimes get a bad rap for 
the price of food. He told the Courier-News, "There's just a 
nickel s worth of grain in a box of cereal..the cardboard 
packaging cost more than that." The family admitted that they 
could sell their equipment and land and become very rich, but 
without all the hard work and challenges of farming, "they would 
be very bored. 


Through the years, farming has been the mainstay of the 
area. But dairy farming has had the greatest impact and most 
profitable. Beers and Leggett's "Biographical and Historical 
Record of Kane County in 1888 pointed out the partnership of 
the creameries and the farmers. "The value of these factories 
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to the people cannot be easily computed. They work the milk 
for their patrons or buy it and manufacture for themselves. 
In this way a home market for all the dairy products is furnished 
the people and they find this their chief source of cash profits. 
It encourages a branch of agricultural work that is not so wholly 
dependent upon the fickle weather as is often the planting and 
raising of the cereals. It was these pioneer cheese factories 
and creameries that have made this the greatest dairying section 
of the state." 

Long time residents remember the men who drove the milk 
routes. Their trucks stopped at all the area farms bringing 
the milk to the processing plant at Plato Center as well as 
other area creameries. Farmers had a couple of sets of clean 
cans always ready for the milk. One female student Eunice Skoog 
Swanberg remembers to having to milk 17 cows before going to 
school each day. 

When the railroads stopped in Plato Center, Bowes Station 
and Youngsdale, the handling of agricultural products became 
a bit easier. No wonder so many farmers worked for the railroad 
before 1900, to help install its tracks that run diagonally 
across the township. The railroads were not only a "boom" that 
helped establish some local communities, but enabled farmers 
to deliver a quicker and fresher product to market. 

One of the best publications on the history of agriculture 
is "Built For Farming," written by the Kane County Development 
Commission in 1991. The book pointed out that inventions like 
the John Deere Moldboard Plow (1837) and McCormick's Virginia 
Reaper (1846) "encouraged the increase in farm size." A horse 
drawn reaper could harvest one acre of wheat in two hours, which 
would have taken all day using a scythe. In later years local 
farmer Russell Bohlin marveled how fast the corn crib filled 
up just after a couple of hours of picking. "My grandfather 
thought that a full corn crib, meant a good year's harvest." 

But before corn became an important crop in Plato, wheat 
took center stage. Grist mills and flour processing plants sprung 
up at King's Mill and other places to service the farmer's needs. 
Later trains took the raw materials to operations in larger 
cities. With the market flooded with cheap wheat which could 
be quickly transported by the railroad to Chicago, area farmers 
turned to dairy products as their "cash cow." The 1880's saw 
the establishment of creameries in several locations around 
the township. The butter business flourished because of the 
availability of milk products, river ice, transportation and 

employment opportunities. The early successes of farms also 
created the need for stores, grist mills, saw mills and wagon 
repair shops . 

As the years went by, farmers also saw the value of their 
land increase. Homesteaders who had bought original tracts from 
the government for a $1.25 or less in 1840, saw the same land 
go for over $100. a acre some sixty years later. The dairy 

industry survived depressions in 1893 and 1920. But in the later 
devastation, a good many farmers lost their properties through 

no fault of their own. Built for Farming also points out that 
drainage districts were formed after the 1920's. Farmer Ron 
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Hartmann and others remember a time that people could ice skate 
on the ditch behind his land on Dittman Road all the way up 
to Pingree Grove. By 1925, a University of Illinois report says 
that three out of ten farms had electricity. 

Even with modern technologies, there has been a slow decline 
in the number of farms in the Plato Township area through the 

I 6arS ‘^o B r FF . rep ° rted that across the county the number had slipped 
from 995 in 1978 to 824 in 1987. Going back even further the 
publication showed 1,550 farms in the county in 1959 and 2 029 
in 1945. According to 1987 figures corn for grain and soybeans 
make up almost half of the market value of crops far exceeding 
wheat and other farm commodities. For the farm that can afford 
expensive professional animal care, the raising of hogs and 
pigs can be profitable. 


As picturesque as that earlier view was portrayed, we are 
sadly noticing the disappearance of those stately barns from 
the country landscapes. Up north, McHenry County Historical 
Society Director Nancy Fike says there are only about a thousand 
barns left from the five thousand or so that once existed in 
the early 1900's.. (According to Fike, McHenry County ranked 
third in the United States in milk production in 1909, a 
principal use of the structures). In Kane County, the number 
of existing barns has dropped from more than 2,000 to 1,910 
in recent years. Fike's "Barn Again" committee is an attempt 
to save these old structures. Her efforts paid off when Hal 
and Joan Jones remodeled an old dairy barn into a picturesque 
home m McHenry County. The W.H. Woodbeck Barn at 1112 S 
Flemming Road which dates back to 1885, was recently adorned 
with an historic plaque. Also the Teeple Barn, a rare multisided 
structure along the Northwest Tollway is being made into an 
agricultural computer center. 


In an interview with the Daily Herald, local resident Dan 
Ziller has watched land grabbers snatch one barn after another. 

They re worthless to the developers," he remorsed. The 
structures are usually crushed down to avoid property taxes. 
Others regard the wood, which sometimes is solid oak, as valuable 
to side a home with, or be used to make furniture or decorations. 
A local roofing contractor A and R Moore that specializes in 
tearing down old barns, recently cut one up into manageable 
pieces then shipped them to Wyoming. By now someone's vacation 
home has been sided with wood from one of our area barns. 

In contrast, Kane County Farm Bureau Business Manager Bob 
Rohrer says that barns "no longer hold a useful importance to 
some agricultural operations." Some of the latest farm machinery 
does not fit inside these old structures. Nevertheless, they 
are a quickly vanishing portion of our rural culture... 

Dan Ziller, who is trying to restore one barn, with wood from 
another adds, "There's no sign of stopping this kind of progress, 
the agricultural community is in the way out here." 

Besides barns and their "ribstone" silos the farms 

themselves are also disappearing. In a soon to be released video, 
Old McDonald had a farm," by former NBC producer Dean Rowe, 
it is pointed out that "more than a million acres of farmland 
are lost every year." Rowe, a McHenry County resident, says 
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that if this keeps up, "we will be buying our food from another 
country." Along with the missing farm products are the rich 
soils that require less chemicals and fertilizer for production 
in this area. McHenry County Soil and Water Manager Ed Weskerna 
told the Daily Herald that every ten years about 26,000 acres 
of prime farmland is annexed and rezoned for development. The 
question then according to USA Today is if this trendy continues 
will Plato Township someday resemble development "that took 

over the vegetable farms in California, hog farms in Iowa, aud 
orchards in Florida?" A practice called "scatter development, 
which is one acre home sites in rural areas is already moving 
into Plato. Weskerna says that by saving farming, we not only 
protect the soil resource, but open space, future food-producing 
capabilities and people's lifestyles as we know it today." 

In July of 1998, rural area residents faced a new concern 
that may affect farming in the years to come. Almost a week 
after the Daily Herald printed a feature story about Randy 
Klein's sweet corn production, the Illinois Department of 
Transportation released plans to build a beltway between 
1 — 90, the Northwest Tollway, west of Hampshire and 1-88 near 

Sugar Grove. Klein who owns a thousand acres in the Burlington 

area, and a farm stand in Udina on U.S. 20 predicted that sweet 

corn would be ready by July 15th. (The earliest day has been 

July 8th, the latest July 25th over the years). Potatoes come 
in about the same time, according to Klein, and melons about 
August 10th. Randy also sells vegetables to other area businesses 
and has operated stands in Elgin including at 1158 Lillian 

Street 

Klein and other farmers have been informed of the project 
which would go through 25 farms, four present homes, 57 acres 
of wetlands, 1,238 acres, and 132 different properties would 
be affected. Although the beltway is some 30 years away it seems 
to conflict with the county's plan for agricultural use of the 

land west of Route 47. It is the state's contention that Route 

47 be widened for local use, and a new road be constructed for 
truck traffic wanting to avoid Chicago. All of this comes from 
the state's failure to build the ill-fated Fox Valley Freeway 


along Route 59 in 1993. 

The $533. million dollar project was unveiled at the 

Hampshire VFW on July 23, 1998, at a meeting sponsored by the 

county farm bureau. The Daily Herald's Eric Krol reported that 
area residents were "less than enthusiastic about the proposed 

beltway." One placard read, "ID0T is naive to think^this won t 
cause development in very fertile farmland. Further 

environmental studies on the project are continuing. 

Also in 1998, area newspapers reported that farmers were 
going to expect a good year in the fields. No more of that knee 

high by the Fourth of July stuff." The Daily Herald pointed 

out that improved genetics, enough rain, and sunshine to make 
up for a cold wet spring, should be helpful, towards a good 
growing season. But other farmers lamented, that its not in 

the bin yet." There are other factors to consider as well 

including late changeable weather and market fluctuations. 

A good season also brings happiness to produce buyers. 
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The county s some 203,000 tillable and pasture acres will be 
put to test again this year to provide consumers with the best 
possible produce and prices. That large number of acres, may 
sound misleading in light of all the development going on. Bob 
Rohrer, manager of the Kane County Farm Bureau points out that 
more farms now are also growing hay for the increasing number 
of horse farms. It is still very popular for city folks to own 
horses, and need a place to care for them. Hay is also grown 
to cover concrete at construction sites..Rohrer stated that 
the weather is always the factor "whether its corn, beans, 
tomatoes, or even hay." The latest figures show that there are 
1,188 farms in Kane County (1990)... 

Other thoughts about farming came from Michael Kenyon of 
South Elgin, president of the Kane County Farm Bureau. He pointed 
out that Kane County has "713 of the 76,000 farms in Illinois, 
and that 83% of unincorporated land in the county is used for 
agricultural purposes. (This was down from 93,000 farms in 1985, 
according to the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service in St. Charles). 

( Speaking out for National Ag Day on March 20, Kenyon said, 

"We're losing farm land but feeding more people. From 1982 to 
1992 six million acres of choice farm land was used for purposes 
other than agriculture." 

Kenyon continued, "Farmers are successful with the 
assistance of increased technology. The challenge then is to 
produce more with less, while conserving natural resources." 

He outlined, the goal of the farm bureau which is to maintain 

an organization "through which rural and urban people can think, 
act and work together to strengthen agriculture's role and 
influence as a vital part of a strong and prosperous economy 
here in Kane County." 

The August 9, 1998 edition of the Courier-News printed 

an interview with Mike Kenyon and NIU college student Dan 

Videtich. According to Allison Hantschel and Marcia Rules, of 
the newspaper, Videtich came out to the Kenyon Brothers Farm 

near South Elgin to do a documentary on farming. He instead 
ended up working there. Mike admitted that Dan was not the 
typical "city slicker," looking for a fast buck..."Dan was 
willing to learn, I liked what I saw, and he wasn't afraid of 
hard work. I could tell that he cared about what he did... Some 
guys you get, they work the afternoon and say, can you pay us 
tonight and you never see them again." Mike also reported that 
he was glad to see a young man take an interest in what Kenyon 
fears could become an extinct business. "It used to be that 
everyone had a grandpa and grandma on the farm. Now it's 
something like two percent of the population who farms. We've 
gotten very far away from our roots." 

FFA, 4-H and the Fair 

Lake County, Indiana Fair Public Relations Director John 
H. "Patt" Patterson, who shows horses in Northern Illinois, 
had his own pitch about the annual event. "It's an all new fair!" 
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he'd proclaim at the county office in Crown Point. "Yeah, yeah," 
us city reporters would grumble, "just different jars of jelly 
and more cows." To us it meant steering past the carneys at 
the side show trying to read the long lists of people wailing 

ribbons from everything to flower arranging tc ' ike Orion 

to trying to nab an interview with someone famous like Orio 

Samuelson farm reporter of WGN, who appeared there one year. 

The highlight of the fair was the annual livestock auction. 
To city people it was their first look at raw product tha 
would eventually become their next "Big Mac. However, it a 
usually some big name restaurant, meat packer, or some oth 
prestigious name that out bid everyone else for the grand 
champion steer. Before we get back to Kane County, to further 
highlight the unintended ignorance of good city folks, let 
toss in this amusing anecdote^ from the fair at Crown Point 

year sometime in the late 1970's... „ , 

Lake County, Indiana Third District Commissioner Ernie 
Niemeyer also an auctioneer, always donated his time to run 
the 4-H auction for the grand champions. The Lowell , Indiana 
Republican went to auction school with singer Leroy Van Dyke 
who recorded such hits as "The Auctioneer (1956) and Walk 
on By" (wait on the corner-1961). Some city woman at th 
particular auction for the grand champion steer seemed to 
the front runner during the bidding. When no one would S° hl ^ 
than $2.16 a pound, the bidding stopped. Sold to that y 

in the polka-dot dress," screamed Ernie as he anxiously broug 
the gavel down satisfied that he had gotten the highest possible 
price per pound for some 4-H youngster. Then the lady came 
forward and proudly produced two crinkled up one dollar bills 
and reached into her change purse for sixteen cents more, 
was just one of those moments that you had to be there to witness 
the surprise on the faces of Niemeyer and other fair officials. 
They carefully explained to the woman that the price being bi 

WaS ^helTthe bidding resumed, some firm bought the 1,225 pound 
animal for about the same price, and the woman who was complete y 
embarrassed was nowhere in sight. Kane County Fair Board official 
Raymond Russell got quite a chuckle about the story, ^ n srand 
one afternoon tried to explain the differences between grand 
champions, reserve grand champions, and different 
farm animals to this city reporter at the fair m St. Cha . 

Well, at least the author knew enough that no one could b y 
a whole steer for the price of a "Whopper. _ 

The sad account of the lady at the fair epi 
little urbanized people know about the farming community. T 
boy who raised that grand champion steer would later use 
proceeds for his college education. The basics of instructio 
in rural life comes from living in an agricultural home, where 
having "hands on experience" with animals, tools and techniques 
gives a young person a head start in farming. Also participating 
in local FFA clubs, and 4-H groups further intensifies interest 
and skills in agriculture awareness. Other enjoyment a 
participation comes from non-farming activities that 
being stressed by city 4-H Clubs. 
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The origin of 4-H dates back to 1898, according to a 
University of Illinois publication, "Helping You Help Youth, 
An Introduction to 4-H." That year Will B. Otwell, of Macoupin 
County, Illinois became secretary of the newly formed county 
farmer's institute. When no one came to the organization's first 
meeting he decided to come up with some kind of activity to 
"capture the interest of farmers." He wrote to seed growers 
in adjacent states and secured samples of high grade seed corn. 
He gave away to students under the age of 18 a free packet of 
seed to those who wrote in and wanted to try and grow corn. 
Over 500 hundred boys sent in for the free seed. When the 
institute met again, over 500 persons turned out to see the 
corn. By 1901, there were over 1,500 boys growing corn under 
the program. In 1903, the boys produced 1,250 exhibits at the 
St. Louis World's Fair, with Otwell becoming the chairman of 
the agricultural project. 

Others like Liberty Hyde Bailey, Albert B. Graham, and 
O.J. Kern who was superintendent of schools in Rockford in 1902 
followed with agricultural clubs of their own. Oscar H. Benson 
at Iowa State University operated "Boys and Girls Corn Clubs," 
and "Boys and Girls Club Work" as a predecessor of 4-H. The 
official clover leaf logo was recognized in 1924, but had been 
used by canning clubs since about 1912. The breeding of pigs, 
poultry, canning, and the growing of corn, and cotton were now 
popular amongst the youth. The Smith-Lever Act in 1914 authorized 
the formation of the cooperative extension service in each state. 
This new outreach of government quickly found that the most 
effective way to distribute information about agriculture and 
economics to students not intending on going to college, was 
to form "Boys and Girls Club Work" programs. The first state 
leaders were Dr. James H. Greene of the University of Illinois, 
College of Agriculture, who organized the Union Pig Club at 
Palmyra, in Macoupin County in 1915. C.C. Coots with 14 members 
participated in local exhibitions with their projects and 
received "recognition certificates." That year over 6,000 
Illinois boys and girls were involved in agricultural programs 
that would be eventually called 4-H Clubs after 1924. World 
War I slowed the enrollment for a short time, but by 1918, over 
15,000 members were reported. An act of Congress in 1948, 
authorized the use of the name 4-H (Head, Heart, Hands and 
Health) and the clover leaf emblem. Today over 200,000 Illinois 
students are involved in 4-H, along with 17,000 adult leaders, 
in 2,500 clubs. 

The 4-H Pledge: I pledge-My Head to clearer thinking. 

My Heart to greater loyalty. 

My Hands to better service and 
My Health to better living.. 

For my club, my community, my country, and my world. 

Motto: To make the best better. 

Colors: green and white. 

Local Farm Notes 

December 4, 1939-A local newspaper pointed out that Albert 
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Jepsen’s 15 grade Holsteins set a record averaging 1,022 pounds 
of milk in November. This included 37.4 pounds of butterfat 
wth no dry cows. The highest producing cow in Association Number 
2 of the Kane County Dairy Herd Improvment Association was owned 
by Frank Hopp. The Holstein gave 1,926 pounds of milk, and /y 

pounds of butterfat. Another one of Hopp's herd finished in 
second place with 1,776 pounds of milk and 71 pounds of 
butterfat. The results were announced by tester Donald Barkman. 

October 6, 1947-The Kane County 4-H Dairy Judging Team finished 

in 5th place, out of 14 other state teams at competition in 
Waterloo, Iowa. Team members were Richard Wascher, Jim Gif or 

and Fred Ottinger, who are members of the Tefft 4 H Club . The 
alternate members of the team were Raymond Russell, and Jack 
Krumm of the Plato 4-H Club. Robert J. Howard, assistant farm 
advisor took the students to the event in Iowa. 

Locally, one of the oldest 4-H clubs in the area has been 
The Plato Willing Workers, whose long time leaders have been 
Alma Long and Rosemarie Krause (and long time members have been 
Nancy Meyer and Ann Hinkle). Other clubs are Central Wranglers, 
Burlington Ag , Hampshire Junior Farmers, and Country Kidz at 

Central Middle School. Some 8,000 students are involved m 4 

H statewide including about 800 leaders. Mrs. Krause states 
that 4-H is not just about agriculture but involves other 
activities like child care, economics, visual arts, food, 

photography, and computers. A variety of these projects can 
be seen each year in the extension building at the Kane County 
Fair. In the past 4-H clubs have had successful softball teams. 
The Plato Willing Workers had winning teams in the 194U s an 
1950’s. They have also partcipated in dog and cat shows. This 
past year one member found an old Farmall tractor abandoned 
in a field and completely restored it. He drove it back and 

forth to the fair. /o/ur’inVio 

The Daily Herald pointed out that there are 42 4 H clubs 

in Kane County and 15 in the towns of Batavia, Geneva and St. 
Charles. Norma Schott a unit leader says that kids ranging in 
age from 8-18 work on leadership and life skills. Linda Gibson 
another parental leader says there are benefits for adults too 
to be involved in 4-H. "It’s made me very comfortable in front 
of people and a much better public speaker," Mrs. Gibson says 
who has three children in 4-H. The Daily Herald listed other 
current projects as "Settlers Hill," and "Walk in My Shoes. 

These programs encourage recycling inconnection wit as e 

Management Inc., and on growing older. 

The 1998 Kane County Fair received good coverage from the 
local newspapers. Jonathan Penninger of Elburn with this pet 
rabbit Cinderella won a blue ribbon at a pre-fair competition 
in the small pets category. He enjoys the local club events 
better than the fair exhibitions. Nine year old Brian Star 

was found at Mooseheart’s 4-H livestock exhibit walking the 
animals, doing chores and getting them ready to show Kevin 

Kriegel also of Mooseheart and Andy Lenkaitis of St. Charles 
spent the night sleeping with the animals. Charles told the 

Daily Herald, "It pays off when you win, its fun, you meet meet 
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people and make friends." 

13 year old John Biddle of the Burlington Ag Club also 

shared his secret of showing quality steers at the fair. "You 
walk behind them holding a chain," he told the Herald, "since 
they can t outpull a tractor, and they think that you are pulling 
them..once they figure that you're not trying to hurt them, 
they then calm down. Nanci, a holstein cow from Drendel Farms 
in Hampshire was the heaviest in the dairy category at the 1998 
air. The cow produces 70 pounds or about eight gallons of milk 
per day, which is sold for around one dollar a gallon. Nanci 
weighs 1,800 pounds. Speaking of heavy weights... the grand 

champion steer sold in 1997 for $5,376.25, or $4.25 per pound. 

A hog was worth $5.25 per pound which was purchased by a local 
bank. Justin Niersbach of Mooseheart received $1.15 per po-und 

° r „, h n is £ $1 ’ 25 l Pound Angus steer. Keith "Opie" Williams earned 
$1,260 from the sale of his short-horn which will pay for his 
coHege education. He told the Herald, that he wanted to be 
an FBI Agent. The previous year Mark Peterson of Shabbona 

received $4.25 per pound for his 1,265 pound grand champion 
steer. But not all steers are sent away to market after the 
auction. Mark Birch a 4-H leader at Mooseheart purchased the 
grand champion steer belonging to Patrick Kearns of Waterman 
The price was $4.70 or around $5700. Mooseheart enjoys the 
bragging rights and sometimes retires its purchases to its 
pettingzoo... 


Other persons winning honors with their cattle at the 1998 
Kane County Fair were, Jarred Klotz of Big Rock, Sam Carson 
o Maple Park, Jeff Anderson of Somonauk, Bradley Hankes of 
Sugar Grove, Scott Kearns of Waterman, Brittney Hankes of Maple 
Park, Ranee Straub of Plato Center (Grand Champion Pen of Market 
Barrows), Melinda Hankes of Maple Park, Christina Straub of 
E gm (Reserve Grand Champion Single Maket Gilt), Amanda Bergman 
of Maple Park (Grand Champion Market Lamb), Mary Lindsey of 
Mooseheart, Mark Lindsey of Mooseheart, and Rachel Bergman of 
Maple Park (Reserve Grand Champion Pen of Market Lambs). 

Still there are others who just go to the fair to sample 
the food and ride the rides. The latter is usually chosen first 
especially if one chooses the "zipper" or "gravitron" otherwise 
one s dinner is likely to reappear in a half digested state. 

In 1998. the Kane County Fair headliner was country and western 
singer, Loretta Lynn, the "coal miner's daughter," who drew 
some siz thousand fans. According to fair spokesman Jim Rumsa, 
1/5,427, a little short of the 182,690 attendance in 1994 saw 
this, year s fair (1998). Over 9,000 persons enjoyed the rodeo 
despite the fair's first appearance from animal rights 
activitists from Geneva. Their coordinator Steve Hindt claimed 
that the rodeo (especially electric prodding) was cruel to the 
animals. The protest eventually ended up outside of the 
fairgrounds. 


Something also should be said of the FFA, whose members 
also participate in the local county fair. Over the years the 
local leaders according to Lloyd Stover at Central High School 
have been A1 Herstrum, Gordon Adamson and Larry Zippe. The 
Drendel Brothers Rod, Gordon, Dale and Dr. Mark Drendel’ have 
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also been active in FFA. Rod was a teacher and section president 
in 1975 and now resides in Fon-du-Lac, Wisconsin. Dr. Mar 
Drendel is a family physican in Hampshire. A current advisor 

Steve Austin (a teacher at Dundee High School), says a Mr. Lewis 
started 4-H clubs in the area sometime in the 1950 s. i. . 
Anderson and Mark Schneider were long time FFA leaders. Alfred 

Herstrum of Hampshire taught agriculture m local schools for 
many years and has since retired. Participation m clubs in 
St. Charles, Elgin and Kaneland have dwindled ° ver ^ the . y ! 

due to lack of interest and funding. Dr. Drendel adds that FFA 
must also adapt into landscaping, greenhouse and other 
non-agriculture programs to succeed in non-rural areas. Today, 
the FFA logo is still used but the letters standing for Future 
Farmers of America" have been unofficially dropped. Austin says 
that courses and clubs that are farm centered are referred to 


as Ag Education now. 
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The Business of Producing Milk in Plato 
(as remembered by Leroy G. Nelson). 

The author has tried many ways to record the past, and 
interview area people. On one occasion, a conference room was 
secured at the Gail Borden Public Library in Elgin to talk to 

local residents. On February 16, 1998, Don and Merle Fitchie 

along with Leroy Nelson spent time with the author. Both families 
are documented in this work. Leroy spent most of the interview 
telling about the importance of the milk business in the Plato 
area. He and his wife Ellen later made a generous offer to their 
sell land to build the new Cornerstone Church in Plato Center. 

Leroy mentioned that Arthur M. Haines operated the Plato 
creamery from 1905 to 1920. It was located at Plato and Muirhead 
Roads. From 1920 to 1932, Haines went to work for Ira J. Mix, 

who operated a milk plant west of Rippburger Road. Most of the 
milk was made into cheese, the rest was shipped in cans by the 
railroad to Chicago. From 1932 to 1934, area milk was sent by 

truck to the Bowman Dairy in Chicago. Matsen Trucking was the 

carrier for the milk routes. (Matsen has also be spelled Mattson 
in other sources). 

In 1932, the farmers formed the Plato Milk Cooperative. 
The contractor was Lindstrom of Rockford, and Carl Hitzeroth 
of Plato was the foreman to construct the building. Local farmers 
lent their time and materials to help build a new milk processing 
plant. Buried was a 5,000 gallon oil tank which was part of 
the boiler. A 1600 foot well was also drilled, with a ten inch 
casing. This was used to run the boiler, the ice machine, and 
to wash the cans. O'Neely from Aurora installed the well with 
a turbine pump. The plant was finished according to Nelson in 
1934 . 

Each farmer placed their patron number on their cans. The 
milk was then dumped into a tank that held 1000 pounds of liquid. 
The empty cans ran down a conveyer for washing which held sixty 
cans. Samples were taken for butterfat tests everyday. Bacteria 
tests took place once a week. The farmers were paid by the one 
hundred pounds of milk they turned in, plus its butterfat 
content. 

Leroy goes on to describe the methods used to process the 
milk. It was then run over coils filled with ammonia which 
cooled the milk to 36 degrees." The milk then entered holding 
tanks. The trucks that held 18,000 pounds of product took the 
milk to Capitol Dairy in Chicago. The firm was owned by Hyman 
Freed on Western Avenue in Chicago. Freed had his own farm on 
Read Road near Lily Lake. Today the property is owned by Donald 
Richardson. John Johnson, Farmer Hitzeroth (Carl's brother), 
and Elmer Rolfling who each had a tank truck, and took the milk 
to Chicago. 

By 1941, B. Derr Milk Transport of Algonquin hauled all 
the area milk. They first used 25,0000 pound tanks, then utilized 
45,000 pound tanks when trucks with more horsepower became 
available. 

Leroy added these comparisons. "We went from 60,000 pounds 
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of milk per day to 130,000 pounds. By 1952, Capitol Dairy was 
paying for the truck, and farmers quit their own hauling." 

He remembers a time in 1941, when pick-up trucks all carrying 
milk came to the Hitzeroth Store, after dumping their cans of 
milk at the plant. They came to buy feed, coal and groceries. 
The truckers also visited at Harvey Gellerman's garage for 
conversation and repairs. Harold Olson, at this time also hauled 
canned milk to Western United Dairy at Virgil. This milk came 
from the farmers who were members of the Pure Milk Association. 
The other area milk sent to the Plato Cooperative were from 
independent farmers. "With our low cost operation, Plato Milk 

was able to pay a dividend at the end of the year," Nelson added. 
The Plato plant received milk that was picked up from farmers 
in the following towns, Lily Lake, Bowes Station, South Elgin, 
Plato, Gilberts, Algonquin, Crystal Lake, Lake In the Hills, 
Huntley, Pingree Grove, Dundee, Elgin, Hampshire, and Burlington. 

New innovations came to the Plato Milk Plant in 1952. A 
new can washer was installed by Lathrop Paulsen. Ten cans per 
minute could be washed. The new equipment also included a 

stainless steel weigh tank, holding vat and scales. A new ice 
builder, with cooling press, kept the milk in pipelines and 
unexposed to the atmosphere. 

By the early 1950's, the Board of Health in Chicago was 

putting an end to milk being transported in non-refrigerated 
cans. They wanted better and safer products, and farmers had 

also grown tired of handling the cans. In 1955, a "bulk room, 
was added on the milk plant to refrigerate the milk. Heat was 
also installed in the room, as well as updated washing equipment. 

In 1957, the milk plant at Plato was sold to the Ludwig 
Milk Company. In 1958, the plant was sold again to Country s 
Delight, a division of Certified Grocers of Hampshire. Ludwig 
went to all bulk milk, and no more cans. Nelson explains that 
Country's Delight took the balance of the can milk. Other farmers 
in the area took their milk in cans to Modern Daily in Elgin. 
Eventually all milk went to bulk handling. 

Leroy Nelson remembers that in 1958, he was a maintenance 
man for Country's Delight. His job was to move the equipment 
at Plato to the company's plant in Hampshire. This included 
the can washer, 25,000 pound stainless steel tank, holding tank, 
cooling press, ice builder, ice machine and boiler. The old 
milk plant was then sold to Plato Township for $13,000. (In 
Nelson's opinion, the price was a steal). Country s Delight 
then sold out to Swiss Valley in Iowa in 1994. The milk plant 
became the township hall. 

There have been four creameries or milk plants in the 
Plato Center area. The first one operated in the 1870's near 
the location of the old Plato United Methodist Church on the 
Dunn Brothers Farm. The next one existed near the intersection 
of Plato and Muirhead Roads. The Mix Plant was built northwest 
of Rippburger Road near the Seyller Home. It went out of business 
in the Depression in the 1920's, and was made into Seyller s 
Blacksmith Shop. The Seyller's had formally operated in a 
building across the street from where the post office is today. 
The last plant was the Farmer's Cooperative, which is now the 
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Plato Town Hall. Township records say that it was purchased 
in October of 1958 for $13,000. The old town hall was sold and 
moved by Everett Hinkle in March of 1960 for $600. It is now 
part of the Hinkle home on Connors Road. An addition was approved 
to the town hall (old milk plant) in February of 1967. Part 
of the town hall was rented to the fire department in April 
of 1959. 


In Leroy's history of the area milk business, he also listed 
various officers in the cooperative, milk board, and who the 
drivers were... 

The Plato Milk Board consisted of Arthur M. Haines business 
manager, Fred Smith president, and over the period of time, 
the members were Donald Muirhead, Ernest Yurs, William Rohrsen, 
Harvey Krog, Ted Yurs, and Ben Dopke 


Milk can haulers and their 
Lynn Tazewell 1934-1940 
Jake Nesler 1940-1946 
Charley Saint 1946-1950 
William Campbell 1934-1944 
Chester Rousch 1944-1946 
Melvin Voltz 1945-1947 
Leroy Nelson 1942-1945 


dates of service were... 

Henry Rohrsen 1945-1957 
Marvin Zimmick 1947-1950 
Louie Beizner 1950-1957 
Elvin Vanlampkin 1950-57 
George Hippie 1950-1957 
Ralph Riley 1952-1956 


Bulk truck drivers, Henry Rohrsen from 1956, George Hippie and 
Elvin Vanlampkin from 1956. 


Plato Milk Cooperative Officials 


Arthur M. Haines, manager, 1934-1954. 
Lillian Muirhead, bookkeeper 1934-1940 
Ina Harris, bookkeeper 1940-1956 


Plant employees 
Elmer Olson 1934-1937 

Wilbur Watermann foreman, 1934-1943 then went to service. 

Ernie Homuth 1937-1941, then went into service. 

Leroy Nelson foremen 1941-1957 (six months off in 1945-46). 

Leroy Nelson foreman and plant manager 1954-1957. 

Leroy Nelson 1957-1958 (Ludwig's). 

Robert Hobart 1942-1944 then went into service. 

Melvin Voltz 1944-1945 

Wilbur Watermann 1945-1946 then went to Borden's in Woodstock. 
Ernie Homuth 1945-1947, then went to Borden's in Hebron. 

Melvin Voltz 1947-1956 

Fred Lohmier 1956-1958 then went to Ludwig's. 

Melvin Voltz 1956—then went to Country's Delight in Hampshire 
as a fieldman. Voltz was also known as "Shorty." 

Nelson stated that he was determined to work hard for the 
farmer's cooperative. When some of the men went of to service, 
there was a shortage of quality employees. Nelson found himself 
running a milk route in Algonquin and working inside the plant. 
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He dumped all the milk including his own, did all the wash ups 
and worked from six am to eight pm daily. Nelson continued this 
schedule until Melvin "Shorty" Voltz was hired. 

Through the memories and records of Leroy Nelson, this is how 
the milk business operated in Plato. 

Leroy G. and Ellen (Loechner) Nelson 

Leroy's memory of the milk business and his life in the 
Plato area is documented in a couple of locations in this work. 
He talked about his early years in the community when everyone 

received the opportunity to briefly discuss their backgrounds. 
This took place in May of 1998 at a special meeting at the Plato 
Town Hall. Other comments are presented in the preceding chapter 
about local milk production. 

Leroy says that he was born on the Evans Game Farm near 

St. Charles. His dad's name was Fred Oscar Nelson and his 
mother's name was Engborg (Carlson). Fred lost the family 
property around the time of World War I. He had been traded 

some land in California for the game farm. However, the land 
out west did not exist, and the family found themselves homeless. 

The swindle landed the Nelson's at the Smith Younges Farm 
at Youngsdale (Hopp and Randall Road). Leroy attended Hopps 

School along with the Cook, Hopp and Peterson families for first 
and second grades. Next, the Nelson’s moved to Sunset Park near 
South Street in Elgin. It was known as Mrs. Hawkins farm then. 

Leroy recalls the tough times during the Depression. Many 
farmers lost their property. Leroy's father Fred Oscar Nelson 
rented 147 acres of a repossessed farm in 1927 across from the 
cemetery on Highland Avenue. He paid $500. a year for seven 
years. Even though his father lost the original farm, the family 
was doing quite better even during the Depression. Milk was 
going, for a $1.25 to $1.75 a hundred weight, and the farm had 
80 cows and was producing twenty cans of milk per day. (The 
milk was taken to B.S. Piersall which was located where the 

Shedd's or Lipton Plant is today on Rt. 31 in downtown Elgin). 

Leroy's sisters had a '28 Chevy and drove it to Elgin High 
School. Leroy was in fourth grade, going to a school in Pingree 
Grove. Before school he would milk six cows. He also ran a trap 
line" which stretched from Highland Avenue to Route 20. Captured 
animals sold for the following: muskrats $1.25, minks for $5. 
and coons for $4. He made more money catching animals before 
school, than the hired men did picking corn all day long. These 
were two men from Minnesota who picked corn and made one cent 
a bushel, or about sixty cents per day. After the trap line 
was checked, (usually yielding about two animals each morning) , 
Leroy would walk down the railroad tracks a mile to school. 
He'd come home to milk the cows, chop wood, and do any other 

chores, eat dinner, study a little, then go to bed. 

In 1933, Leroy's father built a brick house in Udina, 

near the Schneider's Gravel Pit. The cost of the house was $500. 
for the carpenter, $500. for the bricklayer, and $100. for the 
electrician who was from Pingree Grove. The basement was dug 
by "slip and scoop" hand labor. At that time, it was the only 
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area house with running water and a bathroom. The home was built 
on the southeast corner of Highland and Coombs, and at that 
time included sixty acres of land. (The intersection was known 
as Hair Pin Turn during the Udina Road Races. Edward Schneider 
purchased the home around 1940, and the old West Udina wooden 
one room school house on the northwest corner of Coombs and 
U.S. 20. He attached the school to his garages on that corner. 
Schneider has dug lakes in the gravel pits and has constructed 
other buildings on the property). 

Leroy attended seventh grade at Wilson School (now an office 
building) near the pond on Highland Avenue. He started high 
school in 1933 at Plato, and graduated in 1937. He rode to school 
with Bob Rosborough, and Bob’s cousin Dorothy Rosborough. A 
three dollar a month allotment for changing districts was given 
to Bob to take Leroy to Plato High School. 

Leroy says that he never had time for 4-H activities but 
despite his busy schedule in high school, he played catcher 
for the school team. Don Fitchie who had an excellent curve 
ball was the pitcher, and Edison Schmidt, Jerry Seyller, Bob 
Rosborough were on the team. Don Johnson was the coach. (Don's 
brother was Ralph, and their father was Victor, a local farmer. 
Ralph stayed on the farm, while Don went to Wheaton College 
and became a school teacher. He also taught history and 
geometry). Leroy recalls that Coach Johnson was desperate for 
players, If you can play ball today, I'll make sure that you 
get home for milking," Don would tell him. Don took Leroy home 
many times after games. However, it took Leroy's buddies to 
help him with the chores before his father would let him play. 
Sometimes they would also play "pasture ball," which were pick 
up games over in Pingree Grove near the round barn with area 
kids. Leroy was chosen catcher, because the other catcher 
Everett Roush struck out too many times. He also pitched and 
played outfield in his senior year. Leroy remembers that all 
the Fitchie boys were good athletes. Clem Tilton was another 
pitcher who had a curve ball that would break a foot. Leroy 
remembers one time driving with Coach Johnson to a game at 
Kaneville, and passing by Lyle Haines. Haines had struck a hen 
pheasant. The bird went through the windshield of the car, 
leaving behind eggs, feathers, and lots of scratches on Lyle's 
f ace . 

Leroy also played high school basketball. His teammates 
were Herman and Harry Rothisberger , Logan Dahlstrom, and Jerry 
Seyller. He met Jerry at school in Pingree Grove. Leroy recalls 
back then, their favorite winter activity was bobsledding. At 
a particular hill, there was some barb wire that the riders 
would have to duck under as the sled past through. "One Sunday, 
Jerry didn't duck and the fence ripped his whole forehead open," 
Leroy remembered. A badly sprained wrist taught him to shoot 
baskets with one hand. He practiced his marksmanship using a 
peach basket that was nailed to the barn at the farm of what 
later became the Schneider farm. Kenneth Russell, Bob Rosborough, 
Clifford Russell, Lloyd Stover were later teammates. 

He remembers that the teachers were good and strict. Each 
Friday morning there was a special speaker from the clergy from 
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The most modern innovation in farming was in 1953, when Leroy 
purchased an Allis combine that cut the grain and threshed it. 

He purchased some of his first farm machinery from 
Minneapolis—Moline in Udina in 1953. Kelly Implements in Elgin 
sold him a Allis three bottom semi—mounted plow, and a four 
row cultivator for $2650 used. "Today, that would only buy you 
the tires, Nelson added. Other tractors and equipment were 
purchased from a firm in Genoa. The purchase of a new large 
combine enabled him to do custom farming for area people. George 
Bagg was another farmer who rented land as Nelson did for custom 
farming purposes. Between these two farmers, Christensen and 
Henning (C & H) were kept busy with all the corn that Bagg and 
Nelson processed. 

The silo for C & H is still standing northwest of the 
Seyller residence. The silo was originally constructed by George 
Muirhead in 1932 for grain. Back along the railroad tracks 
Muirhead had storage areas for coal, lumber and other supplies. 
Also before C & H, Walter Stude, and Leonard Yurs built a small 
stockyards, hoping to fatten cattle with ground corn cobs and 
proteins. Nelson remembers large piles of corn cobs in the rail 
yard. The plan never worked, as no one would buy their cattle 
because it had sloppy fat," according to Nelson. Yurs and Stude 
went bankrupt, with their idea giving way to C and H to take 
over their area. 

As Leroy looks back, he remembers when dairy farming was 
the most important industry in the area. "There were only two 
farms in the area that did not have cows for milking. They were 
Jack Rohrsen s on Rohrsen Road and the other was Lenshaw 1 s in 
Burlington who raised beef cattle. The average pick up for milk 
was eight cans, which increased as farms grew in size, and milk 
was processed in bulk." 

In the mid 1930 s mechanized milking began. Leroy remembers 
that the first milking equipment was gasoline powered.."When 
you couldn't get it started you ended up milking by hand anyway," 
he recalled. During other times in the history of milk production 
in the area, the train stopped at milk stations along the 
Illinois Central Line. There were stops at Pingree Grove, and 
Youngsdale . At Hopps Corner (McLean and Hopps Road), trucks 
would pick up the milk. 

In trying to acquaint a city person with how many cows 
produce how many cans of milk, Leroy provided this illustration. 

A small farm with a single owner doing the milking usually had 
about twenty cows. The farms with a hired man had 35-40 cows. 

The average output was 500 pounds or about eight cans of milk 
per small farm. Bulk tanks and cooling equipment increased milk 
production. Nelson pointed out that it used to be that a good 
cow would produce six or seven gallons and day. Now, (if they 
are not in their dry period before having a calf) they do this 
in one milking. A typical milk can with two handles today usually 
seen at a flea market holds eight gallons. However, at one time 
there were ten gallon cans. The cans are marked with metal tags 
with the farmer's name, board of health permit number, and can 
number . Leroy says that when he started with the Plato Milk 
Cooperative there were 65 farmers involved. By the middle 1950's 
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there were 130 farmers shipping milk to the plant. 

The busiest time in Leroy's life was when he was both a 
driver and foreman at the Plato Milk Cooperative. He was so 
valuable to the company that the government left him work at 
the plant instead of drafting him into World War II. When others 
were called to the service, since Leroy worked in agriculture 
(at the Plato Milk Cooperative), and already had two children, 
he was never called to serve until near the end of the war. 
He remembers that the hospital bills when Donna was born were 
$137. for ten days, and $47. for the doctor. The people on the 
cooperative had talked with the draft board to keep Nelson here. 
When he finally took his physical, the war ended a short time 
later. 

By 1958, Nelson had moved the equipment from the Plato 
Milk Plant to Hampshire, where Country's Delight and Certified 
Grocers were taking over the area's milk business. Arno Holeland 
Henry Vinci, and his brother Frank Vinci essentially operated 
the business. Frank worked with the produce end of the business, 
while Henry handled the purchase and sales of other items. Frank 
was tragically killed on his Wisconsin farm, in a riding 
lawnmower accident. His son Frank was married to Sharon Vinci, 
who is an organist at the Plato and Burlington United Methodist 
Churches. 

In later years older farmers began to rent out their land 
at $125. an acre. Phil Miller, John Weller, Boyd Muirhead, and 
Elmer McDonald, and others retired and lived off the rent of 
their properties to other younger farmers. On other farms, if 
there were no young people to take over, the land went to "custom 
farmers" like the Follman Brothers who manage large amounts 
of acreage and have agreements with the landowners. Then there 
was Bill Dittman who had one hand, who could milk a cow, faster 
than a person with two. He later went into driving a milk truck. 
Dittman had eight farms at one time, including one on Dittman 
Road . 

By 1964, Leroy was making $700. a month working for 
Country's Delight. After his first wife was killed he remarried 
sometime later and rented the 260 acre Bill Rohrsen Farm. It 
was established in 1879 (the date on the barn). It was his 
father-in-law's farm. After 22 years in the dairy and being 
on 24 hour call six days a week, Leroy thought that he would 
go back into farming, and be home with his family. In the winter 
and during slow times on the farm he worked for Henry Kelley 
at Allis-Chalmers in Pingree Grove and did repair work. Leroy 
is 78 years young, and still farms over 400 acres. 

In recalling the changing area in its earlier years, he 
remembers that the Plato Center Garage, was built by Mr. 
Pfingsten of Burlington in 1927. It was also a Ford dealership 
complete with a show room in front of the building and mechanics 
in back. Elmer Voltz, brother of Melvin "Shorty" Voltz ran the 
business thorugh the 1930's to 1940. Harvey Gellerman was next 
to occupy the building and just repaired cars. Leroy's second 
wife Ellen Krumm who was a Loechner , was married to Jack Krumm, 
a mechanic at the firm. Paul Loechner worked for Harvey 
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Gellerman. Paul purchased an acre of land around 1942 from Frank 
Snell, and built a house and a garage along Muirhead Road, north 
of the parsonage. Loechner later returned to Plato Center, and 
purchased the business at the Gellerman Garage. Fred Ermel rented 
the garage before building his own garage next door. Today the 
Gellerman building is occupied by Gene Waterstreet, who repairs 
and sells electrical equipment. 

Today Ellen's mother still owns the little garage, where 
Paul Loechner ran his auto repair business for many years. 
Leroy s first wife Dorothy was a Rohrsen, and one of her 
relatives Henry Jr., married a Pfingsten whose folks owned the 
garage. The Rohrsen Family owned several homes on Rt. 47 near 

the railroad tracks south of Plank Road. Rohrsen Road is named 
after Bill Rohrsen, who owned Pleasant View Farm near Plank 
and Rt. 47 . 

Leroy also remembers getting a haircut in the back of 
Hitzeroth s store from Andy Grossen for 25d. Andy later built 
a home which is where the Ermel's have their home and post office 
today, east of the Gellerman Garage. Andy came from Switzerland, 
and worked for Carl Hitzeroth on Carl's farm before entering 
the barber business. 

The Homuth Brothers Bill, and Charles, were also active 
for many years in Plato Center. Leroy says that Bill went into 
the carpentry, gravel and septic business. Charles had a store 
and gas business, soda shop, sold ice cream and sandwiches there 
in Plato Center (south east corner of Russell and Rippburger 
Roads). Leroy remembers that the post office went from George 
Muirhead to Charles Homuth, then to Carl Hitzeroth around 1945. 

These days Leroy Nelson is into his tenth year as township 
trustee. He has been involved in all phases of farming, and 
has a good memory of the earliest times, and the more modern 
era of agriculture. Virtually hours more could have been spent 
with this pleasant man to gather more timely information about 
the area. 
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August "Gus" and Lois (Westerbeck) Follman 

Sometimes it takes being a long time area farmer to know 
all the providers of agriculture in the community for historical 
purposes. One afternoon the author took a ride around Plato 
Township with Gus Follman to get better acquainted with who 
the area farmers were and where they lived. No book on the 
history of a rural area can be complete without a survey of 
the farming community. We relied on Gus's memory, and had we 
spent more than a few hours one afternoon, we probably could 
have come up with more names of persons who faithfully tilled 
the area soil for most of their lives. 

Of interest once again, were the names of the area roads. 
There were once people named Martin Marshall, Jabez Switzer, 
Griffin Conner and others who owned the farms that bordered 
some of the local roads. The names of the roads came from the 
families who owned farms along them. Gus knew something about 

each one, and often mentioned how particular people lost their 
farms. Many times, an alcohol problem persisted, and a farmer 
easily "drank away" his property, and prosperity. Others lost 
their property during the Depression. 

We zipped along the back roads on September 10, 1998. The 

author wrote as fast as he could, took pictures and made a tape 
recording of the day. Later , he went back to identify the 
pictures that were taken. The tour started in Pingree Grove 
at Gus's farm which was known for many years at the Moeller 
or Browning Farm. Gus has lived there for 63 years. (41W387 

U.S. 20). But before we start, this is a good place to document 
the earlier lives of Gus and has talented wife Lois. 

August now 86 years young was the son of William and 

Karelina Murswick (Lena) Follman. They were from Hampshire. 
His wife of 48 years has been Lois Westerbeck, one of three 

daughters of Eric Anselm and Lillian (Lenz) Westerbeck. They 

were also from Hampshire. Her cousins were the Lenz Sisters 
who were all school teachers. Lois had Rosalie Lenz Johnson 
for a teacher in the grade school at Pingree Grove. Gus and 

Lois met at the St. Peter's Lutheran Church in Pingree Grove, 
where she played the organ. He was 35, and she was 23. His 

first wife had died. The Follman's had five children Dale, 

Darrel, Karel Follman —Jones, Duane who is a cardiologist, and 
Karl. A young man who is also interested in local history, 

Christopher Jones, is Karel's son. 

The Follman Family moved around the Plato area several 
times when August was younger. His brother Willis owned the 

old Britton or earlier Ranstead Farm on U.S. 20 west of Udina. 

Gus's father eventually purchased the Griggs Farm, across from 
the Griggs School on Burlington Road. William Follman built 

all the out buildings there. August remembers that the house 

had a dirt floor in the basement, as others have mentioned. 

The old two story farmhouse on the property may have been an 

early stagecoach stop. John Muirhead Jr. remembers that Gus 
ended up at Plato School, after some problem he had with the 

teacher at Griggs School. John states that a school board member 
by the name of Otto Rothlisberger was called to the school to 
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official^ h^' H U ^ n§ thS C ° nYerSation - Gus took the school 

LoL 1 will 3 k t hre " “ UP in the air and down th e chimney. 

, esterbeck and her two sisters Jean and Velda became 

talented musicians and formed a group called the "Swingettes " 

Lois thought of the group's new classy name, as before they 

mer , ely known a s the Westerbeck girls. Lois played the piano 

^rr'ied Sta m n ar ''R e u d t J ° hn g Grimes / as the drummed, "and Jean “Si 
arrled Stan Rusty Stojan played the accordion. Velda and 

theme r !n ^ H f ampshi ^ e * Sometimes the girls harmonized. Their 
theme song was from the musical "My Fair Lady, entitled "On 

teacher n " y He J chal T S ^f D °“ Sha “ of - their ’plan" 

t 7 , . . ged a dollar a lesson to everyone except the 

s er ec girls who paid 75d, since their father knew Mr Shaw 
and encouraged others to take lessons from him. 

^ §ir l S 1 pdayed a variety of popular standards of the 

Hill " a n d m °"g Y Y Fr ° m " I,n Be Seein § Y ou," "Blueberry 

^he time Lois 6 H Journey," they played all the hits of 

of the tunes %h arr l ar ° Und 3 hittle notebook with the names 
the tunes they knew, but no sheet music. The group never 

"Tthat the ^ ^ demand throu 8 hout the area. Lois 

tbit h t \ J ° bS started coming in by word of mouth, then 
t ey got so busy, that she had to keep a another little black 
notebook of where they would play next. 

"My father who sold Raleigh Products (similar to Swine 

e 1 pVoVle^h«°; d k ltemS \- ^ 80 on his route and 

l people, that he knew of a good sounding band," Lois recalls 
war" end I 7"" quite dusy aad in demand everywhere . When the 
and nut 6 / - US remembers that some organization rented a truck 
it Zhev *i ?ia 7 S' 1 Xt u \ nd the 8irls P er formed on the back of 
t Played fr ° m the back of a truck bed for a service club 

h a d E 1 A Urn one time. Other groups like the Farm Bureau and Grange 
had them perform. They played for a group of young 

learning to square dance at a 4-H meeting another time.^ They 

Hen ent ® rtained at LaFox, Gilberts, Udina Triangle, the Grange 
functions. in8t ° n ’ Udin3 School > and man y other community 

to drink 6 " m Tn-i=T°? ld h bU d Y t S drinks ’ but weren't old enough 

onmo k ’ bois laughed , I remember when bartenders would sell 

eone a glass of Seven-Up and twist some lemon into it so 
a customer would think it was a mixed drink, then charge them 

wedd alc ,° hollc Leverage." The "Swingettes" also appeared at 
eddmgs, house parties, and had regular Saturday night jobs 

at local establishments. 8 J 

The group was frequently mentioned in the newspapers and 
were very popular and talented. Lois remarked that her sister 

the n ilH S aS , 8 °, od a f anyone on the "Lawrence Welk Show." Today 
the ladies don t play anymore as a group. Velda says that if 

h ;, 6 r f t0 n beat on ^ today, "they are so old, they'd 

P f b t bly fal1 , a P a ^t- Th e girls have lots of pleasant memories 

times fo^e i A red th6ir mUSiC and provided ' many good 

times for area people. A reunion of the band three years ago 

was fun, but the years had taken their toll. g 

, Gus ™ eationed the "Swingettes" on our trip around the area 
and recalled another time, that the girls were placed on the 
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back of a truck to entertain. The war had just ended, and there 
was much reason to celebrate back then. 

As we drove along, our conversations switched back and 
forth from the old farmsteads in front of us, to what he 
remembered about the earliest times about the area. Actually , 
what we were doing was nothing new. County surveyor Adin Mann 
had done the same thing in 1860, as he marched around the swampy 
areas of Plato Township in boots, He carefully recorded what 
he saw back then, like we are doing now over 100 years later. 

Leaving the Follman Farm we headed west out of Pingree 
Grove and then turned onto Marshall Road. One of the first houses 
we passed was a new residence of his great niece. The Harry 
Kelley Farm was next at 13N332 Marshall Road. Gus pointed out 
that Harry's son inherited the place, and that Harry was the 
area's farm advisor for many years. Off in the distance was 
the Bahr Farm. He seemed to know most people from the area's 
past and present. 

The subject matter skipped around, as Gus would remember 
something else that he thought would be interesting to our study. 
"My old father-in-law lived on Pease Road (Adelbert Pease). 
He owned the land where that old cemetery was that I was telling 
you about...It was on Ellithorpe Road, and always had a fence 
around it..There's a house right on top of it..how they did 
that, I'll never know." He was referring to the Pease Farm that 
is on the west side of Pease Road, south of Plato Road. The 
cemetery was the one where Solomon Wright was buried, and who s 
tombstone, the author found in a junk pile in a dump south of 
the burial grounds. 

We passed the two Marshall Farms, and (Claude) Meyers Farm, 
east on Plank Road. Next was the 300 acre Harris Farm, that 
was later purchased by Bill Dittman. The property is customed 
farmed by Gus's nephews Danny and Dennis Follman who lease Gus's 
land. The Follman twins farm about 2,000 acres around Plato 
Township. We turned down Muirhead Road, and passed by a new 
home built by John Pollnow at 12N316 Muirhead Road. After driving 
by some new homes, we stopped at the Art Butts Farm, where the 
Crist's used to live at 11N829. Herman Voltz once lived at 
11N717, and is buried at the Plato Cemetery. 

The next place on the right was the William (Bill) Muirhead 
Farm 11N434. He was a banker. His son Milton Muirhead operated 
it. There was one Muirhead daughter that Gus thought was still 
living. He was confirmed with her, and she married a "Landers." 
The house was being repainted white when we were there. Two 
weeks later the job was continuing. Someone named Oz? lived 
across the street at 11N413, who also owned a farm on Rt . 20 

and fixed cars. 

We passed by the Berg place (now Wenco 11N261), which had 
been purchased by Gus's brother Fred, who died there. We turned 
down Rohrsen Road, then ended up back on Muirhead Road. Howard 
Merritt and his son Fred as well as other family members built 
a couple of houses along Muirhead Road (11N145). The old Loechner 
Garage (11N099) and home were next, followed by the parsonage 
at the church on the corner of Russell and Muirhead Roads. Next 
to the parsonage going east on Russell Road was the old 
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pax sonage, lately occupied by "Bonnie" Reinbold who had passed 
away a few days before. 

We turned west on Russell Road, and headed into Plato 

Center. We passed by the Einar Free Home, who had also recently 
passed ^ away . It was formally the old Witt Farm 41W476. Leroy 
Nelson s old place 41W527 came up quickly. . There were newer 

homes in the area, in which Gus did not know the owners. There 

were sure to be discrepancies in any account of who lived where. 
People remember the area at different times, some residents 

moved, and newer homes were built. A family named Hennig was 
thought to live in the area. Across from the school, was the 
John Johnson home at 41W586. Cindy Corron's dad and relatives 
lived in the next houses. George Muirhead lived at 41W656. He 
ran the general store in Plato Center. This is where the Royal 
Bed and Breakfast is now. Also on Russell Road was the old 

Watermann House at 41W685. The Herman Voltz house was next 

41W691. The Haines home was next which used to be an old school 
house up on Muirhead Road. Gus stated that he didn't know much 
about Plato Center and had not traveled around much lately. 
At age, 13 he hauled milk in the area. 

The blacksmith s house was on the south side of the street, 
it was now an empty lot where the business used to be. The post 
office was across the street. Next door was Loechner's Garage. 
The Homuth Store was on the southeast corner, and the Muirhead 
Store was where the fire department is today. Gus pointed out 

across the tracks and behind the fire department where the old 
milk factory was, the grain elevator and the Seyller Home. Next 
door is the town hall, which was the next milk factory, operated 
by the farmers. Gus hauled milk for the other factory (Mix 
Plant). 

Going south on Rippburger Road on the east side, is the 

section house, where the railroad workers lived. It is now a 
rental residence. Across the street, was the Alfie Bohlin home 
on the west side. He had a farm on Rt . 47, and was the road 
commissioner. Next was the first location of the phone company 
8N874 Rippburger (west side of the street). It later moved across 
the street to Harry Rothlisberger home. Juddie Crawford built 
the home next door, (east side of the street), owned today by 
the Miller s. There were a few newer homes on Rippburger Road 
that Gus could not identify. They were built in later years. 
On the southeast corner of Rippburger and Plato Road was the 

Bill Watermann Farm, purchased by Walter Stude and later by 
someone else named Kovar according to Gus. 

We then turned west on Plato Road, after turning off 

Rippburger Road heading towards Route 47. We passed Dittman 
Road on the left and Henry Watermann's Farm on the right, now 

owned by Chris Watermann. Gus Watermann lived across the street. 
The occupant of the home now is an organist in a local church. 
(Mrs. Winkelman used to play at the North Plato Church). Gus 

Follman explained that the elder Watermann bought each of his 
three sons a farm. The Landmeier's had the next place, who also 
owned a farm on Crawford Road. Newer out buildings have been 
constructed during the last twenty years. Signs stating that 
straw and trees were for sale were posted on the property. 
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We came up to Kendall Road. "Dick Kendall, he was a well 

known, old timer," Gus offered. "A Muirhead lives there now," 

he added. A new house was on the property, the barn was still 
there and a strange small building resembling a smokehouse was 
near the front of the property. Gus thought that a hired man 

lived there. A horseshoe was mounted on the door (10N443). Gus 
thought that this place or the next one was previously owned 
by Dr. Skinner, a local dentist. Gus went to school with his 

daughter. The next farm was the Pfafflin's. 

We came up to the corner of Route 47 and Plato Road. We 

noted the detours on Burlington Road, where the road was being 

fixed around Ellithorpe Road. Nearly all the area railroad 
crossings were also being repaired in the area, making it almost 
impossible to get out of the town of Burlington. We crossed 

Route 47 on Plato Road. The first place on the right was the 
Charles Sherwood Farm (43W752). There were newer homes in the 
area. A farm that raised foxes was nearby. We approached Tower 
Road by Central High School, and turned left onto Pease Road. 
Before the turn on the right was the Drderaedt s which was 
the Barkley Farm (44W244) years ago. (John Barkley) 

We turned on Pease Road. Gus mentioned that his kids went 

to Central High School. The farm on the right side of the road 
(west side) belonged to Adelbert (Del) Pease. His first wife 
Marie Pease, one of Del's daughter's lived there. She died around 
1947. "Del bought all of this open land and put up these 
buildings," Gus pointed out. "He had a big long barn, it's all 
gone now, and so are his kids." 

As the road curved west, Follman pointed out something 
that Don Bergman had mentioned. This was an old road that once 

went directly south to Burlington Road. It's covered up now. 

Gus called it a "blind road." He thought that a man named Jake 
Nesler bought the land, pushed all the buildings down and closed 
the road. We went by the site of the old cemetery, where Gus 
stated that a house had been built on top of it (44W311) Pease 
Road. It was a newer brick or stone home on the south side of 

the road. Gus mentioned that his father-in-law always kept a 
fence around the cemetery. It disturbed Gus that someone could 

build a house on top of a burial spot. The author was originally 
told that the cemetery was in the farm field just to the west. 
Old tombstones were found in the dump by the author to the south. 
There were newer homes in the area. In the distance on Burlington 
Road we could see the another Sherwood Farm on the northeast 
corner. "My brother—in—law Fred Pease rented there for many 
years. The land is owned today by Joe Faber (his son)," Gus 
remembered. We came to the intersection of Pease/Ellithorpe/and 
the Burlington-St. Charles Road. The corner was under 

construction, and was now a dusty stone road, waiting for 

repaving. Up on the hill was the Fred Volkening Farm further 

northwest up Burlington Road going toward Burlington on the 

west side of the road. We turned left and went southeast. Gus 
thought that someone named Patrick lived in the area. 

The tape recorder malfunctioned at this point for a short 
time. Gus talked about his father buying the old Griggs Farm, 
and waiting until the new brick Griggs School was built replacing 
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th e old wooden building. This was across the street from the 
farm. Mr. Follman wanted his children to go to a modern school. 

We crossed Route 47, and Gus pointed out the location of the 
Plato Campton-Umon Cemetery that was on the Strom property 
We drove down a lane and took a picture of an old barn on the 
ahistrom land. A dark brick house is on the property today. 

The tape resumed where Dr. Skinner lived near Dittman Road 
by the Watermann Farms. We turned off Plato Road and headed 
south on Dittman Road. The author complimented Gus on his 
knowledge of the area..in which Gus replied, "We lived all over 
the dickens, my dad moved around a lot. He always owned his 

own farms too. We passed by Glenn and Betty Muirhead's place. 

( oyd Muirhead) . On the curve, there was the Dittman Farm (a 
sign stated it was the "Green Acres Farm"). The barn was across 
the street, and was probably separated from the home when the 
road went through. We came up to the corner of Dittman and Lenz 
Road. Lenz (or Lee) School was on the corner. We turned on Lenz 
oa . us pointed out as we passed the Lenz residence that Mrs. 
Lenz was a widow who raised three school teachers. An old uncle 
ived there too. They had this gravel pit back there, where 
lots of people got gravel out of there," Gus remembered. (The 
pits are now owned by the Longo Family). The trip continued 
down Lenz Road, past a man who sold used furniture, where Gus 

remembered buying a washing machine from. 

• n T??? the Fisher Farra - (AH that was left was the 

windmill). Wally Allen, a good friend of Gus's who works for 

the airport and does custom plowing of gardens (9N370 Muirhead 

Road) was the next place. We passed by other homes and went 
towards John Muirhead Jr.’s place at 9N601 Muirhead Road. His 

SO " 7 1 7 eS across the street. "I went to Plato High School 
with John for three months and went broke," Gus had to get up 
in the morning, milk 12 cows to earn money for his board, and 

later ran out of funds for school. 

We kept driving down Muirhead Road, and sometimes, Gus 
would wonder from one subject to another. We came up to the 

Muirhead Farm. John Sr. was a shrewd man and a nice person, 

his daughter of course is Cindy Corron," Gus added. We stopped 
and took a picture of the corner of John Jr.’s home complete 

7 , 7 e windmill. Conspicuously missing was John's German 
S epherd. The author related how he was almost chewed to pieces 
ever at the Durand place by a mean farm dog. "I wouldn't keep 

a ittin dog.. .1 like a barkin' dog, but not a bittin’ one," 

Gus offered I get my dog rabies shots, and he hasn't bitten 

anyone yet. 

Gus had an appointment that day, so we began to hurry our 
trip back to his home. We talked about Bowes Station. Gus 
remembers a grocery store, a school, and a grain elevator. We 
continued on Muirhead Road, and crossed Bowes Road. The first 
farm we came to was another Watermann Farm, later owned by August 
Roeske. There was a Fisher home, and a few others including 

a mechanic by the name of Guy Hall, who lived near Plato Road. 

He was quite a mechanic," Gus remembers, "He had an invention 

that could stop the cars when they drove by." It was some kind 
of gizmo that could shut off ignitions, he remembered. Hall 
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later was summoned to Washington, but he couldn t make it work 
for governmental officials. When Hall died, his home at 10N375 

Muirhead Road, sold for $800. H 

We went past Plato Road and over the bridge. Some shirt 
tale" relations to Gus's mother lived near by. Next was Kadow’s 
tavern, a run down shack-like structure south of the Daryl Butts 
home. (The Butt's remodeled what was believed to be an old 

stagecoach inn into a pretty house next door). Gus mentioned 

that he had been inside Kadow's. "They had a little bar in there 
where the farmers used to go," Gus remembers. There were also 
stories that someone had drowned in the toilet in the bar. 

The Harry Dunn Farm was on the left before we got to the 

church and cemetery. The Dunn Farm buildings had been removed 

many years ago. Someone named Lyons also lived nearby. We then 

turned east on Russell Road. The first place was the Vic and 
Ralph Johnson Farm 41W046. Ralph daughter s place (Pearl 
Waslinger) was next. She went to school with Lois Westerbeck 

Follman, Gus' wife. We passed a few places, where his memory 
failed. Then we came up to the John Tamms Farm (40W470). He 
was from Hampshire and the farm was run by his son-in-law the 
Gurke's. The names Gage and Shedden came up in our conversation. 
The old Shedden Farm was at the end of a lane east of Clifford 
Russell's place. It was later the Schmitz Farm. A few evergreens 
and a machine shed is all that is left on the land today. The 

Gage Family occupied this farm earlier. Across the street on 
the north side was the old Carl (Velda) Olson place, relatives 
to the Russell's. The author got out of the car to talk with 
Raymond Russell who was leaving the driveway of his new home. 
The Russell's had recently moved to the next farm south of their 
old homestead 11N254. They had built a new house on the old 

John Olson home site. In 1951, when Dorothy and Raymond Russell 
were married, they first moved into the Russell homestead at 
11N344 Russell Road. His folks, Newell and Alice then moved 
to the John Olson home (see streets). 

The tape recorder malfunctioned again, or perhaps the 
microphone was accidentally turned off. When we started recording 
again we were at the Herman Wiese home 11N333. The Stark s lived 
further up the road. We then turned west down Plank Road. Another 
Russell farm was ahead..Gus stated that Raymond Russell s father 
Newell "was all business." Gus's nephew Danny Follman had the 
next farm on the right. Nearby was Mr. Lathrop and, Art Pearson 
brother's place (Bill and Minnie) where a new telephone control 
tower had been erected. Continuing west we passed the Brockner 
Farm, now occupied by the Koukol Family. The next place west 
on the north side of the road was Koukol's son, who lived in 
an old apartment building that had been moved from the west 
side of Elgin when the U.S. 20 bypass had been built. We passed 
the John Kennedy Farm who played in a band. Mr. Koukol had 
donated a pig for the Gus's church's picnic in Pingree Grove. 
There were differing opinions as to where Henry Jr.'s old home 
had been moved from. Some stated it was from Foothill Drive. 
Gus thought it was on Weldwood Road. A small house nearby was 
also relocated during the construction of the bypass. 

In continuing conversations, Gus noted that the Switzer 
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Farm at U.S. 20 and Switzer Road was now owned by John Nepermann. 
We passed a Dittman Farm, which is now 300 acre farm owned by 
Jim Hams. The names of other land owners escaped us Next 

was Chet Roush s farm. He had a band that Lois, Gus's wife played 
in many times. We came up to Route 47, to the North Plato Church 
where Gus was confirmed. Gus pointed out how the 1920 tornado 
had destroyed the church shed on the southeast corner of the 
intersection of Plank and Rt . 47. It was an opened side 

structure where people "parked" their horses while they attended 
church services. 

vr -1 ° n , the northea st corner of the intersection was the Leroy 
Nelson^ home. A house belonging to Mrs. Young, a sister to the 

47 S Ri° nCe n St / 0 w near the corner - 0ther nearby homes on Rt . 

r Farm owned later by Leonard Roush. Next was 

the Campbell house We turned south on Route 47. There was a 

; ma ;, Farm - ° wned ^ter by Chris Thies, across from the Hartje 
Farm. Then came the Kelly Rohrsen Farm (12N204), and his son's 
home, and Emil Rohrsen (11N713). 

We tunned right on Rohrsen Road, and passed the Bill Rohrsen 
arm, and then someone named Busch. Gus explained that Bill 

Te^nv en W V ! aS a Vary 8 °° d dair y man . and that his daughter was 
Leroy Nelson s first wife. The Nelson's then inherited the 
Rohrsen Farm (43W845). "Leroy Nelson is a nice man and has a 
good reputation Gus offered. The Charley Rohlfing Farm was 

next, later owned by Walter Kusk (44W154). The Rohrsen School 
was once located m the area, according to Follman. 

Pr A 7 S b arne d around and headed back to Plato Center and crossed 
‘ 4 * The Eineke Fa nm was the first place we passed. The tape 

^b! 0 u bUt the author remembers being guided out to see 

the Muirhead Homes. This especially included the one designed 
by architect Frank Lloyd Wright. To see the home, we had to 
pass under a small wooden railroad bridge. The sprawling house 

W f S , d j lf tf CUlt tC ? P hot °graph, since it was so long, and partially 
shaded by many beautiful trees. y 

There were other farms and properties on the way back 
borne of the owners were known by Gus, other ones he had 
orgotten. Sometimes a hint, a name, or some other fact, would 
prompt him to name the landowner and tell something interesting 
about him. We got back in plenty of time, for Gus to keep an 
appointment that he had that afternoon. In just a little over 

a ? S 6 ha i d . given rae a quick guided tour of the back roads 

o ato Township, and a detailed geography lesson filled with 
tacts worth writing down. Although some of the spellings and 
information might be slightly off, it was a nice way to spend 
an enjoyable time, cruising the rural roads traveled by the 
long time farmers of the area. 


Lynn and David Landmeier 

The Landmeier Brothers were subjects of a recent article 
in the Chicago Tribune. Their story reflects the changes in 
the local agricultural scene, and sadly the end of generations 
of farming. The family dates back to Lynn and David's great 
grandfather Gustav Landmeier who first operated a 120 acre 
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vegetable farm on land that is now Ohare International Airport 
in Chicago. Landmeier Road starts in Elk Grove Village, and 
goes right into the busy airport, according to the article. 
Gustav’s cemetery marker is south of one of the runways. He 
died in 1951, after his farm was condemned a year earlier to 
construct what would later become one of the world's busiest 
airports. Ohare authorities paid him $500. an acre. 

All of this development pushed the Landmeier's further 
west. Lynn and David's father Franklin owned 13 acres of land 
at Golf and Mount Prospect Roads in Des Plaines from 1952-1959. 
They held other parcels in Will County, Bensenville and Elk 
Grove Village. During this time, the family purchased 108 acres 
off Irving Park Road. It was the old Hoosier Grove area in 
Streamwood. There the Landmeier's established themselves as 
the largest growers of pumpkins. David Landmeier told the Tribune 
that three generations of families bought pumpkins their netting 
the farmers a $55,000 a year business. 

Housing developers who seem to lurk just about everywhere, 
gradually purchased the farm. The last 19 acres was sold in 
1988 to the Streamwood Park District. There, curator Nancy Gehr 
operates a barn, school, and other activities including a farm 
education program. 

The Landmeier's continued their western trek in 1970. 
Franklin purchased what later became the first of 250 acres 
of land in Plato Township. His address in 1993 was 42W725 Plato 
Road. David, the younger of the two brothers lives on Kendall 
Road now, while Lynn resides on South Street in Elgin. 

The article went on to point out the difference in farming 
in Franklin and Gustav's days compared recent times. "We get 
the same price for a bushel of grain our father got," Lynn told 
the Tribune. "Equipment costs in the hundreds and thousands 
of dollars, this is lots more expensive than the two-row planters 
or steel-wheeled tractors that our father used." 

Times have certainly changed on the family farm. The 
Landmeier's remember when all the rural roads in Plato and the 
surrounding area were dirt. "You could tell who was coming down 
the road by the sound of their engine," David added. 

The brothers have told their families not to go into 
farming. Dale Espel, a Kane County Farm Bureau manager at the 
time of the undated article, understood the thoughts of the 
Landmeier's. "The average age of the farmer is going up every 
year, and the industry is too expensive for kids to get into. 
It’s hard work, and there's no guarantee of a profit at the 
end of the year." Many times the author has seen items in old 
newspapers about droughts, floods, and other conditions that 
have wiped out crops or caused replanting. The average cost 
of an acre of land now in Plato Township is $25,000. 

The Landmeier Brothers are used to hard work, and often 
spent whole days in the fields not seeing their families. 
"There's something magical that a seed of corn the. size oi a 
pencil eraser in sixty days is six feet tall, and in another 
sixty days produces corn," Lynn offered. However, it's this 
magic that their children will have to do without. 

In addition, the Landmeier's farm their 250 acres, lease 
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400 more, and run a grain business. When they retire or leave 
the farming business, it will be the last Landmeier's on that 
family farm. 

Note: The land available for farming continues to decrease 
in Kane County. The Courier-News reported that in 1945, 90% 
of county land was used for farming. This dropped to 68% in 
1987. The number of farms have been reduced from 2,029 tO 824 
during that period. For many years, the land has remained in 
the same family, or with few ownership changes. Ron and Pat 
Hartmann farm on Dittman Road was owned by pioneer settler Aaron 
Heath, until 1887. Heath may have had a government land patent. 

What's New in Farming 

Plato has always been an agricultural area. Years ago, 
much of the land was in crop acreage and trucks carrying milk 
from the local farms could readily be seen on the roadways. 
Farmers were there first and still control the destiny of the 
area. The sooner that persons that are moving into the township 
realize this, the better they will eventually get along with 
the farmers. Roads have to be shared with motorists and machinery 
alike. Many older folks are not so inclined to have more taxes 
placed on their property for improvements to schools and an 
expansion of services that they many not be interested in. 

On the other hand, with an abundance of people moving onto 
the lands being vacated by the farmers care must be taken now 
that some agricultural methods are not harmful to the rest of 
the environment. Activities like farm spraying and proper waste 
disposal must be controlled for the betterment of all residents. 

Later times have brought new technology to the farm. A 
recent Courier-News article noted how computers are used to 
calculate harvests and plan for next year. The familiar farm 
scene of shell corn being sprayed into the backs of large trucks 
in the fall has become very scientific. Up to date farmers use 
a computer card, field monitor, a global positioning satellite, 
and a computer to monitor crop yields. Bob Stewart, who has 
a master's degree in agriculture economics can now see on a 
computer display were the most productive areas of his fields 
are, and how the latest hybrids are doing. The $7,000 system 
is small potatoes compared to a $20,000 combine. In this fashion 
farmers can see precisely foot by foot how their crops are doing. 
This method called "Precision Farming." is the latest 
agricultural technology. 

The first annual Barn Savers Dinner was held at the Teeple 
Barn on Randall Road on November 14, 1998. John R. Block, former 
secretary of agriculture was the guest speaker. Matsushita 
Electric Corporation of America hopes to raise funds to restore 
this historic 14 sided barn and build a agricultural teaching 
area inside in the near future. 

There have been several articles about saving barns in 
the local newspapers over the last few years. As recent as 
12/29/98, the Courier-News mentioned two notable structures. 
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Dean and Gina MacMorris purchased the Larry Northrup farm in 
1987. The address is 40W639 Russell Road, and is west of the 
Hidden Lakes and Oak Ridge Farm Subdivisions. The couple plan 
to restore the barn which has a gambrel roof and a timber frame. 
It was built sometime in the 1860's or 1870 s. 

In 1995, the above article pointed out that members of 
the Elgin Unitarian Universalist Church took down the old Sherman 
barn on Randall Road. The group then restored it on their 

property at 39W830 Highland Avenue. 

Despite advancing subdivisions, there are still a tew old 
barns left, that interested persons are trying to save. 


Additional from Gus Follman 

In a later conversation, Gus mentioned that he remembered 
that the Engelbrechtfe and the Bahr families lived along Plank 
Road. The first barns on these properties were burned down by 
a mentally unstable person. 

Down Bahr Road also lived Robert Vlasnik who recently passed 
away. Gus remembers that he once sold eggs in the ^ area. He 
was from Missouri and had purchased Mrs. McCloud s place, 
according to Gus. 

His responses and memories to the places we passed by on 
our drive through the area, should not be labeled as complete. 
But it gives the readers a good example and listing of some 
of the many people who had farms in the area, that Gus 
remembered. 


Other farming notes, according to Gus Follman... A man named 
Kohl, who for a short time operated a pottery plant at the old 
lumber yard in Pingree Grove, owned the Bill Pearson place many 
years before. The Lathrop mentioned in his presentation was 
an airline pilot. 


That 

milk 


mall building described by Gus on the Kendall Farm, 
ouse used by James Kendall many years ago. 


was a 


The place is owned now by Leslie Muirhead. 
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Mrs. Alma (Elmer) Long 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald (Pat) Hartmann 

After the book on Udina was done, there was considerable 
interest on the part of several Plato Center residents to see 
a comparable work completed on the rest of the township. Local 
resident Raymond Russell encouraged the author to continue the 
research. The book, Junction 20 "The Story of Udina,." seemed 
to open the door to further documentation of the area. Most 
folks also agreed that former school teacher Pat Hartmann would 
be an important person to interview. Sometime ago, Pat had 
assembled a well-researched poster presentation of the sights 
around past and present Plato Township. Her interesting work 
ad been on display at the Plato United Methodist Church. On 
February 9 1998, the author met and talked at length with Pat 

and her mother Alma Long. Much information was collected about 
the area during the evening. 

"Anything specific you want to know, just ask," encouraged 
Mrs. Long as the interview began. We sat at the kitchen table 
at the Hartmann Farm, as Pat unveiled numerous posters filled 
with interesting pictures about the area. Mrs. Long stated that 
she was born and raised in Plato Township. She said that she 
only spent three years outside of the area, and married in 1936. 
T eir farm on McDonald Road is now a part of Arlington Estates. 
Clt is now a remodeled home and was known as the Albert Busche 
Farm;. Alma now 85 years young, was born east of Plato Center 
on her grandfather's farm. (It is now known as the Northrup 
Farm, the first farm, out of Plato Center on the right hand 
Slde n’' J j fter Muirhead Road. It is a white home with a big porch 
in Hidden Lakes on Russell Road). The second farm where Alma 
lived was across from Johnny Muirhead. This was south of the 
creek on Muirhead Road which is now the Wally Allen home. 

She later moved to another farm owned by Grandfather Nelson 
on the southwest side of Kendall Road. The family seemed to 
move every three years, as this was the condition of land rental 
contracts then. The fourth farm was at McDonald and Corron Road. 
At this particular location, the land was purchased for $240. 
an a, ' r ^ i- n 1920. In 1929, the family lost the farm during the 
Great Depression. The farm was then resold for $108. and acre. 
Alma and her folks lost everything. Another farm that Alma 
mentioned where she lived in 1930 was on Crawford Road. 

Alma explains that there were ten children, and she was 
second from the oldest. She remembers working in the fields, 
also loading hay, at age 13. She lived on dairy farms. About 
25 cows were milked, in which the milk was then put into cans 
and hauled to the plant by trucks. 

The children made their own toys. One of them was an old 
baby buggy. A rope was used for steering. The children pushed 
it up and down the barn bridge. At Christmas time, Mrs. Long 
states that there wasn't much money..."After milking the cows 
at night, we would come home, and then Santy Claus would come," 
Alma remembers. "He would peak through the windows, and our 
mother would say go and look. And after he left the porch we 
would go outside and find a burlap bag, and inside there was 
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one gift for each child." Sometimes the gifts were a pair of 
socks or a scarf. "We put it away, and that was our Christmas," 
Alma added . 

She milked six cows a day. Her mother did all the canning, 
and butchering. There was a half an acre of potatoes to dig 
for in the fall. "We'd have to come home at noon, and pick up 
all the potatoes and put them in bags..We would also collect 
the potato bugs too, and put them in a can with a little 
kerosene..Otherwise, they would eat all the potatoes up," Alma 
continued. 

In the winter, the corn had to be shucked. Alma stated 
that her mother would run the binder to cut the corn. The kids 
work was not done for the day even though school was out. They 
would be expected to go out to the fields and tie up the shocks 
so they wouldn't blow over. A wagon was driven out in the fields 
to pick up all the harvest. Later, a shredder was used to cut 
up all the stalks. The family also had a hand sheller, that 
operated with a crank. 

On Saturday, Alma who was 13 at the time, would work with 
her father. They would collect the bundles of corn from the 
field, which were taken to the barn. After dinner, she and her 
brother would spend the rest of the day, shucking the corn. 
The corn was then placed in a hammer mill and ground up for 
feed for the cows. The author then asked Alma, You d didn t 
have any time for fun - " And she replied. ."There was no fun.' 

Kerosene lamps were used for reading, and there was never 
any homework. . .The kids probably did not have time to do it 
anyway because of all of the farm chores that they had to do. 
In Alma's school, there were 12 children, and two graduated. 
School started at nine am...with an hour off at noon. School 
ended at 4pm. She attended one year at Griggs School, and seven 
years at DeLancey School (now a blue painted residence on the 
southwest corner of Stevens and McDonald Roads in Elgin 

Township. The school and property owner Frank DeLancey's name 
appears on 1904 maps in section 31). Then she attended one more 
year at Hopps School on McLean Boulevard. This time the family 
was living on the old Trout Farm, which is now occupied by 
a Harley-Davidson Motorcycle Shop. Being the oldest, her parents 
counted on her to help on the farm, and school work became 

secondary. 

After eighth grade, Alma started doing housework during 

the depression. She cleaned houses for doctors, attorneys, and 

other professional people in Elgin. This included Dr. Carpenter, 
an architect Ralph Abel, and Clarence Doyle an insurance man, 

were some of her clients. In 1934, she got a job at the watch 

factory. She married Elmer Long of Crystal Lake in 1936, who 
she met through her neighbors. Elmer worked for one of the local 
farmers. Alma remembers the time just before she met Elmer, 
that he told friends that he could not meet her, until he went 
a bought a new pair of shoes. "He wanted to show a good 

appearance the first time," Alma remembers. They were married 
for 43 years, and Elmer has been gone for the past twenty years. 
The Long's were farmers, and later on Elmer drove a streetcar 

in Elgin. 
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The couple first lived in Bowes Station about 1938, then 
moved to a place on Plank Road. Alma continued to work in the 
watch factory, until her daughter Patricia Hartmann was born. 
Alma, drove her 1932 Chevy to work. When her father died, Alma 
continued to do all of the driving in the family, making sure 
her mother got around. Alma's mother died in 1971. "One brother 
and one sister are left," Alma says..and she is still the oldest. 

I have to stay around and take care of them all." 

Backing up a bit, after Alma was married, the family lived 
in the same house where she lived in, when she was a kid on 
Muirhead Road near Johnny Muirhead's. It was a share-cropping 
agreement at first. Then they moved to the Dittman Farm for 
one year. Then next door to the Hartmann's in a yellow house, 
from 1945-1978. This is where Pat grew up. The Long's then built 
a house on the end of Dittman Road on Burlington Road, where 

she still resides now. Elmer passed away in 1978. 

Around 1952, Alma and Elmer joined the Plato United 
Methodist Church. In previous years, because of the gas rationing 
during the war, the family found it difficult attending church 

services. John Ross, sticks out in Alma and Pat's mind as the 

minister who had good ideas and started getting things going. 
Pastor Ross began the youth group, musical programs, and started 
activities that had not happened before. Pat added, "He just 

did not just give the sermon, and go visiting, he got people 
involved in the church..." Ross was one of the many ministers 

who served a kind of "apprenticeship" at Plato. Pat explained 
that beginning pastors started in Plato and were moved on after 
four years or so. Ross ended up in Mount Carroll, Illinois, 
then moved to California. (John Muirhead still writes to him). 

Alma stated that activities in the church years ago, are 

about the same as they are now. There are bazaars, church dinners 
and fellowships. The Ladies' Aid Society ran many of the programs 
years ago. There are fewer functions now, because most women 
work,, the pair pointed out. Alma also verified a continuing 
question in this work about the first parsonage at the church. 
She stated that it was the house just east of the present 

parsonage on Russell Road, lately occupied by Yvonne "Bonnie" 

Reinbold. She also remembers that in 1965, the church moved 
from the cemetery around the corner to its present location 
on Muirhead Road. They purchased two acres from the Dunn Brothers 
who had a farm there. John Muirhead and John Johnson negotiated 
the deal. The Frederickson's later built a red brick house on 
the old location of the Dunn's farmhouse. Alma also knew of 
a creamery just south of the church. Part of the concrete wall 
belonging to the creamery could still be seen years later just 
south of the church. The factory had begun operations in the 
1870 s. Further south on Muirhead Road was Kadow's Tavern. 

The memories continued about the old baseball field on 
U.S. 20 in Udina. Elmer and Alma before they were married used 
to watch the games on Sundays at Schmdit's field. This was long 
before there were bleachers, a scoreboard and organized games. 
The^ Fitchie Boys were always there as was one Don Muirhead. 
"He'd show up about 3pm sporting one of those new flat straw 
hats, tipped to one side on his head. "That made the afternoon 
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when he arrived in his shirt and tie...They'd all look up and 
notice him," Alma remarked. 

She also remembered the teens going down to see Don Osborne 
play against St. Charles. The top team in those days was Burger 
Drugs. "Here Plato's little all farmer boys would come down 
there and beat 'em." Alma remembered. These baseball games were 
played at Potawatomi Park. 

When Pat was a young woman, box socials were still popular. 
The ladies would decorate a boxed lunch for a local charity. 

This took place at the Bowes Community Club in the school. The 
men would then bid on the lunches, and got to eat with the lady 
who made the food. "They all worried about this one man buying 
their lunch, and hoped they didn't have to eat with him, Pat 
laughed. Alma added, "The lunches contained fried chicken and 
pies, and sometimes ten dollars per lunch was raised for the 
project." Delancey School also held these types of fundraisers. 
Most girls decorated a shoe box, and placed their lunch inside. 
The author then asked if there was more to this between a girl 
and guy than selling a lunch? Pat then offered, "You'd just 
had to hope that the right guy bought the box!" 

Square dancing was also popular then. Gottfried Baumgartner 
who played the accordion or concertina would have the dances 
at his house. The next week, someone else would host them. 
"They'd just roll up the carpet and dance," Alma remembers. 
"This is why everyone knew everybody, because they were forced 
to see people," Pat offered. "We don't do that anymore 
unfortunately." 

Pat and Alma were asked about the people of Plato Center. 
Mrs. Main, the Shellman's, J.C. Myers, Johnson's, John and 
Blanche Muirhead, the Haines Famiy , and Hobart's who ran the 
phone company were among the long time people in the area. 

The old Burnidge Store, located across from where the fire 
station is now, was torn down several years ago. Pat says that 
area milk was hauled there on the side of the store. This was 
before it was brought to the Muirhead Store, or the creamery 
near the railroad tracks. It had a "false front" building like 
the kind of structures in an old western town, Pat remembered. 


The Homuth Store was across from the Burnidge Store, 
and was on the southeast corner of Rippberger and Russell Roads. 
The two story cement block building served as a grocery store 

and ice cream parlor. "When I was in first grade, they used 

to allow the children to go down there with their pennies and 
nickels to buy candy," Pat remembers. (This would then put the 
beginning date of operation of the Homuth Store in the early 

1940's). "If we were especially good we could cross the street 
and go to the Hitzeroth Store too," she added. The high school 

students would eat ice cream for lunch at the Homuth Store. 
The post office she remembers was in the back of one of the 
stores. It later moved between the stores. The Homuth Store 
shut down many years before, while the Hitzeroth business 
continued. Pat remembers the penny candy was all on a little 
shelf out front. The old farmers would also come in the store 
and sit on chairs in the front of the store and talk things 
over. "It was a place to find out the community gossip, and 
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when the store burned we had no place to go to find out what 
was going on, Pat added. In recent years, the post office has 
served this purpose, but on a smaller scale, she noted. 

Andrew Grossen operated the barber shop in what is now 

the post office where the Ermel's live. Paul Loechner's garage 
(the Gellerman Garage before) operated in the building to the 
west of the Ermel's. The only other business that they remember 
was the phone company operated Mrs. Hobart. The operation was 
in the second house on the east side of Rippburger Road, south 
"u , railr oad tracks. Alma related how the system worked. 
We had this big phone, and you cranked it, and the operator 

would answer, central' and you would give her the message." 
bix people were on the same line, and sometimes people would 

listen to other people's phone calls. Alma continued, " the 
night that Pat was born, they all knew it in Plato Center 
ecause I called someone." Even Pat admitted to have listened 
mto a few phone calls to "bug" a neighborhood boy and his 

girlfriend when they talked. There were about 50 phones in the 
area, around 1939. At first there were three digit phone numbers. 
By the early 1950 s, each home received a separate seven digit 
number. Hometead was the number-letter exchange for the area. 
Dial and touchstone phones came much later. 


The discussion came around to the Plato Grade School. Pat 
attended school in the building that is no longer there It 

was located between where the new addition is today and’ the 
next house west. It was a four room brick school with a basement 
Ihe two downstairs rooms, contained four grades each. Later 
the^ upstairs rooms were used and two grades occupied each room. 
Pat s husband Ronald was one year ahead of her in school. His 
father drove a pick-up truck bringing the milk to Plato and 
then dropped Ron off at school. Mr. Hartmann later picked up 
Pat and gave her and Ron rides to school. Pat remembers on her 
irst day of school, that she had never seen so many kids in 
all her life. She merely followed Ron in and entered the boys 
cloak room much to the delight of the students. A teacher later 
directed her to where the girls put their things. A family diary 
shows that Alma and Pat's mother-in-law supervised a PTA dinner 
and made $92. around 1945. Pat also remembers that Glenn Seyller 
was their first school bus driver. 


There was also plenty to reminisce about when Alma talked 
a out early times when Pat was going up. They remember one 

occasion when Mrs. Long thought that her daughter was missing. 
They found Pat playing in the corn crib with their white German 
shepherd that never left her sight. She played often near Johnny 
Muirhead s bridge, caught frogs in the creeks, and spent time 

picking flowers. "I lived out in the country, where there were 
no other children, so I made my own amusement," Pat remembers. 

Alma also related the fact that she also had a mischievous 
son that was 13 years younger than Pat. At age three, the boy 
would start the family's truck and send it driving by itself 
across the fields. He was later killed in a freak accident when 
a ladder slipped in the hayloft. Farm tragedies were not uncommon 
to area families. Pat related that in the McKellar Cemetery, 

where most of the tombstones have been broken up, the death 
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dates of a family are all within ten years. Perhaps an epidemic 
wiped them all out? Years ago a nice iron fence protected the 
graveyard. A renter of the property, allowed the cattle to knock 
down the fence and crush the markers. Since that time, someone 
has taken the remaining stones according to Mrs. Hartmann to 
use as a sidewalk. Unlike the McKellar Cemetery, another pioneer 
burial spot has been preserved. This is the one along Corron 
Road at Knight Stone. Property owners there have erected a study 
picket fence around it. 

When Pat was doing her history project for church, a Mr. 
Durand who once lived on Plank Road came to visit her. He 
explained that his relatives were the McKellar’s. Mr. Durand 
was driven by his chauffeur from Florida to take one more look 

at the area where he had grown up. 

Mrs. Long remembers the time in the history of the area, 
when the transition of the one room grade schools started. She 
remembered seeing a picture of students sitting on the floor 
at DeLancey School, because all the desks and chairs had been 
removed during the consolidation. "Kids didn t want to leave 
their old schoolhouses," Alma recalls. Pat added that during 
her 40th class reunion the previous year, she learned that many 
of her old classmates attended the area's one room schools. 
Some had attended these tiny schools during their first three 
years, before being transferred to Plato. Pat was a member of 
the graduating class of 1957. The building that she finished 
in at Plato is now the middle school. 

The subject turned to incidents and news that have happened 
around the area in the past. Alma remembers one bad snowstorm 
in the 1930's that buried just about everything. Snow was as 
deep as the roof tops, she recalls. For four days, there was 
no power..and the farmers after two days, collected their milk 
and brought it to the plant in bobsleds. The milk cans were 
then filled with hot water, and the men sat on them to stay 
warm on the way home. The temperature was -26 for several days. 

Around 1964, there was also a tremendous ice storm that 
knocked out power for five days. Eight trees on the Hartmann 
Farm were splintered by the severe weather. Generators were 
placed in use, and the fire department was pressed into service 
to haul water to the farmers for the cattle. The milk was poured 
down the drains, because their was no power to process it. The 
houses were cold, and ovens were dangerously used to heat them. 

Another storm in which the date could not be accurately 
recalled, tore trees down at the Hartmann Farm. It also picked 
up a brooder house and threw it over a fence. The Hartmann s 
remember that even though the building was laying upside down 
an old hen was found inside, still setting on her nest of eggs. 

About six years ago, a storm traveling between Lily Lake 
and the Elgin Country Club paid another visit to the Hartmann 
Farm. From their pick-up truck, the Hartmann's watched the winds 
suck up a big tree, tear the doors off sheds in which one of 
them struck the truck, and knocked the grain dryer off its 
foundation. It then spun around the hog shed, and took off. 
"About 30 seconds later, the sun was shining," Pat remarked. 

There was actually a funnel cloud tearing up the farm, she 
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remembered. Both Ron and Pat appeared fascinated by the storm 
which resembled an aluminum cookie sheet coming right at us . fT 

Many farmers have also found arrowheads and other 

interesting items on their land. Pat's cousin, Ronnie Yurs in 
the early 1960 s found a two foot long mastodon tooth in a creek 
at Bowes Bend..(Bowes Road and Crawford). The amazing artifact 
was taken to the Field Museum in Chicago for authentication. 
Authorities were undecided as to what it really was, but already 
had a few of them from similar swamps. 

Pat found a "Clovis point" with a slot that would attach 
it to a spear. This weapon was designed to kill a mastodon. 

It is about 10,000 years old. Pat continued. "It is the same 

age of the tooth that Ronnie Yurs found, hence we know that 
Paleolithic-Indian people were here." Pat and Ron have points 
that they have found representing just about every Indian tribe 
except the Mississippians who built their mounds outside the 
area. These points were found mostly in the spring over the 

years at the Hartmann Farm. 

Also under the subject of strange but true happenings in 

the area. Pat recalls having a premonition that a small red 
plane would crash nearby. One Fourth of July, while the 

Hartmann's were gone, a light plane from Olson Airport did crash 
killing the pilot. 

Pat has always thought it would be interesting to 

investigate the possibility that there were illegal stills in 

the area during prohibition. This highly interested the author 

since, he also wrote a book about Billy Sunday, and detests 
drinking. The second house that Alma lived in had a still, and 
a trap door which went into the basement where the equipment 

to brew alcohol was kept. That room above became Pat's bedroom. 

Both Pat and Alma agreed that the good names of well-thought 

of families "would be trashed" if rumors and available facts 

were printed about the existence of the known stills in the 

ar ea . 

Along with the shady reports of the times, Alma remembers 
the numerous shivarees or celebrations that would take place 
to honor a young married couple. Alma related what happened 
to her and Elmer, when they came home from their honeymoon. 

we got home, and all the neighbors came over with their dish 
pans, and saw blades, making all kinds of racket." Pat added 
that it was supposed to be a quiet night for a couple to enjoy 
their first night home alone. "All of a sudden they pour in 

your yard, make all this noise, with lights flashing ... and noise 
making, and they bring food, and everyone has a good time." 

It was the neighborhood opportunity to hold a reception. Alma 
stated that the people who came to her home, were in the mood 
to celebrate. "They brought in a keg of beer. They drank that 
up, and had to go clear in Chicago to get another one." Pat 

added in those days all the neighbors knew each other, nowadays, 
with all these subdivisions, things are much different. "Even 
though we have lived here forever, we know fewer people than 
we have ever known," she remarked. "Before even when I was a 
child, you knew every farmer within twenty miles, because it 
was all farming." 
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By far the milk industry has been the lifeblood of the 
community for many years. (Gail Borden had his milk condensing 
plant in Elgin). The milk was transported around the area by 
'agon, trucks and trains at different times in the area's history 
to reach their destinations for processing. Over the years there 
have been milk plants in North Plato, old Plato Center sout 
of the church, and plants in Plato Center. These included t 
Mix plant near the Seyller home, and the farmer s cooperative 
which processed milk in the present town hall. The Mix pla 
closed during the depression. When the railroad stopped picking 
up the milk, it was then transported by truck. The mi lk fr 3 
the Hartmann Farm went to Modern Dairy m Elgin. The Long 
milk was picked up Modern then by Country s Delight in Hampshire 
One of the few dairies left is Watermann s on Plato Road. Pat 
explained that once the whole economy of Plato Center was based 
on milk and the business of bringing it to the processing 
factories. "When the railroad pulled out, stopped picki g P 
passengers and then milk, the whole town died she explained 
"The evolution of the dairy industry is what became of the 
community." The only organized attempt to make Plato a tow 
came a few years ago during an unsuccessful incorporation attempt 
to make a town out of the whole township. Further discussion 

of this subject was curtailed. . 

Today Alma spends her time doing sewing, and doing art 

and crafts. During the warmer months she has also done vo 1Un Th is 
work at the nutrition center at the St. Char ‘ „ 

involves packaging meals for some fifty area ea ® on h 

recipients. Alma does not do this during the winter as the 
slippery roads, bright sun, and school buses make driving 
heJ difficult. She also has worked with the county home economics 
extension agency and spent twenty years as a 4 H leader. A 

Ss cards with a local group. (There has been a pinochle club 
in the Plato area for many years). She has served as a fai 
judge and been on the county 4-H board. She has kept herself 

busy during her 85 years on earth. Alma's 

Pat attended the University of Illinois, like Alma 

granddaughters are also doing. Pat taught school for over 25 
years for U-46 , in schools in Bartlett, Streamwood and Hanover 
Park. She made the daily 15-20 mile trip down Route 20. 

The rest of our session dealt with early plans to o 
together on the project. The author explained how the Udina 
book was done. After he saw the amount of information hat 
had already collected, a decision was made to join toget 
all resources. Pat explained that she wanted to portray 
interesting facts, and pictures with dates. Alma added that 
she wanted to be excited enough to turn the pages to see what 
was on the next page. The author explained his’ 

the book was to be a collection of memories which ?! was to be 

as close to the truth as it could possibly be. It was to be 

a civic-minded project that would require lots of driving around 
making phone calls and interviewing people. There would bes no 
profit made. We would each get a copy, place one m the library, 
and sell the rest at the printer's cost. People could buy one 
if they wanted, and then send it to a bindery to be bound for 
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prosperity. 

The author went on to tell of the hard work and sacrifices 
t at would have to take place to accomplish writing the book 
Fat agreed to lend her resources, and offered her knowledge 
of area families, photographs and assistance. She also advised 
that the students each year had to do a project on the history 
o the community, and they do not have very many sources to 
f v t0 reference. Pat related the story of a new resident 

on Russell Road who once called her concerning the above project 
ihe new neighbor had gotten Pat’s name from someone else. "My 
child is supposed to write this project on what Plato Center 
was like 100 years ago, and we've only been here two weeks," 

s e admitted. Pat was on the phone 45 minutes with the lady 
detailing what she knew about the area. Frequently, Alma and 

Pat would get similar calls from people inquiring about the 
history of Plato Township. One favorite question was the origin 
of the name Chicken Woods, (an area along McDonald Road in the 
southwest corner of the township). Alma stated that when she 

lived m that area, there was just a small amount of pasture. 

Ihe cows would eat in one direction, and me and my sister would 
turn them around, and head them back across the pasture. There 
were so many prairie chickens around there, it was called 
lcken Woods. Chicken Grove, was across the road where the 
people lived. 


We then compared notes on who we had interviewed so far 
about the past history of the area. Pat and the author had both 
talked with persons like Glenn Muirhead, who had quite a 
collection of pictures and information. Care would have to be 
taken to gain people’s trust. After that, more residents 

would keep coming forward with more facts and data and become 
very cooperative. Pat and Alma also wanted the book done 
and were happy to help out. At that point, The Seyller’s 

Longo s, Regan's and others had already talked to the author* 

They later submitted pictures and other facts. 

Pat admitted that she knew many of the older people from 

the area, and had no problem talking with them. The author 
pointed out the many chapters on the churches, schools, farming, 
milk production, events, people, and businesses that would have 
to be researched and written. Both agreed that this exciting 
project would take at least one year to finish. It would be 
a much bigger book than the one on Udina. The author then asked 
Pat, how much time she had to work on this?. She replied. "Being, 
I m retired and people are asking me what are you doing, and 
my answer has been basically nothing, I can now give them an 
answer, I 11 be an historian.” 


In the months prior to the May 1998 meeting, Pat, Ron and 

the author stayed in contact. A list of writing assigments and 

who would do certain chapters according to their expertise was 

drawn up. Numerous communications, and envelopes, commonly 
referred to as "stuff" circulated back and forth through the 
mails. The author stopped at the Hartmann Farm several times. 
This was done to pick up information, drop off "stuff" or get 
pointers as to where things were in the township, while he was 

out taking pictures. Forewords, prologues, and chapter titles 
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were suggested. The author sought and received copyrights and 
a Library of Congress number for the work. Pat suggested that 
newer people in the community in the subdivisions might wish 
to polled to see what they would want to see in a project like 
this. The more names that can be included the better was agreed 
upon. Anything and everything was welcomed to be placed in the 
book. This included articles that people themselves wrote and 
sent in. These would be placed in the back of the book. The 

author also intended to research politics, the elections, and 
the attempt to incorporate the area using newspaper clippings. 
Numerous articles promoting the book appeared in the local 
newspapers and in the township newsletter. 

A few days before the Plato meeting at the town hall. Ihe 
author received a letter from Pat indicating her desire to write 
her own book on Plato Center. She suggested that since the author 
had already developed a style that was used to gather information 
for the Udina book, that he should continue in this fashion 
to do his own book on Plato. Her approach was to go more into 
the folklore of the area, use pictures and talk about the 
families themselves. The author is still puzzled to this day, 

why the split was made. Perhaps it was just too much work. That 
was later suggested in a note that accompanied other stuff 
that was sent to the author. Pat had collected, these items 
"from people who wanted to be in the Plato book, and mentioned 
how busy the summer had been for her. The author had spent his 
summer and most of his vacation time reseaching the project. 

At the Plato meeting, Pat passed out sheets to be returned 
to her which contained questions seeking information for her 
book. Some of that was sent to the author. Many pictures that 

were on display at the meeting were never seen by the author 

who ran the video camera during the event. He was busy securing 


information for his own work. 

These last paragraphs were presented for future reference 
if readers note and question why a jointly agreed project ende 
up being a solo event. A chronicle of what has happened is not 
always available and becomes frustrating to folks who want 
answers. It is probably true that many such projects start 
this way, and end up later turning out differently. There were 
never any hard feelings and the community could probably benefit 
from two such books. At the meeting, the author buried in work 
turned down requests to write similar books on Huntley, and 

Pingree Grove/Sunset , leaving that to people who already lived 
in the area, and have substantial information collected. 

In a second note the author later received, Pat supplied 
more information that she had collected from area people for 
the Plato book." This put him into contact with several other 
farmers. Pat indicated that running a farm and other activities 
took up most of her time. She planned to write her family 

history. The author ...understood. . 

In the spirit of cooperation, the production of Plato 
Center Memories," pushed on, despite the numerous delays, 
hardships, and time consuming tasks that were now placed on 
just one person. Nights of writing and rewriting concluded for 
many months after 2am. The people of the area, including Pat 
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and Alma themselves added numerous bits of information and 
irection to the book. It was then up to the author to finish 
what he had originally started out... to do by himself. 

Chapter Notes from the Hampshire Register 
April 1999 

Plato Grade School Principal Jim Warner is retiring after 33 
years in the district. He will be honored during the school's 
"Spring Fling," fund-raiser on May 2 from 3-5pm. Refreshments, 
gift certificates, and other donated items will be sold to pay 
for the school's field trips and other programs. 

The Burlington United Methodist Church Women's' Group will host 
their annual beef dinner from 4:30 pm to 7:30 pm on May 1st. 
Tickets are $7. for adults, $3.50 for children and free for 
children under six years of age. 

The Burlington Village Comprehensive Plan will be on display 
from nine am until noon, May 1st at the village hall on Water 
Street, (draft copy for review). 

Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan says that officials are 
still looking into creating a park for soccer, softball, baseball 
and picnics. The township was originally going to buy twenty 
acres of land next to the Fitchie Creek Forest Preserve. It 
would have cost $300,000 to level it for usage. The property 
was later sold to Central School District #301, who plan to 
built a new grade school there. Regan says that the township 
has $247,000 in funds, plus possible grant money to establish 
a park. "A park district board should also be formed then," 
he hoped. The measure was defeated by voters in 1998 (see text). 

The Plato Center Homemakers Education Association held its April 
meeting at the Plato Center Town Hall. Emogene Christensen is 
the current president, who opened the meeting with the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. Deserts were served by Mae Tagman, 
Irene Defrier and Marge Goers. New members welcomed were Linda 
Butts, and Donna Zierer. Items for the Mutual Grounds Center 
in Aurora (a battered women's shelter) were sorted by members 
Rita Mason, Kay Muihling and Marnie Wesemann. Mary Katarzynski 
and Kay Muihling gave a talk on diabetic diets. Marie Peck 
provided materials for making a floral swag or a bird house. 
Rita Mason showed the group how to crochet a round dish cloth. 
The hostesses were Delores Durell and Alveretta Waider. A lesson 
on ornamental grasses was given by Margarete Schmoldt and Marnie 
Wesemann. 

The last day to order "Plato Center Memories" is May 15th. The 
two-volume set is $80. plus $12. postage for outside of the 
area orders. The author and Plato Township Clerk Raymond Russell 
will deliver local orders free. No other copies were be printed. 
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Happy Down on 


the Farm. (but its a lot of work). 


The author has often thought as many others, what it would be 
like living on a farm. There's just something special about rural 
air, the wide open spaces, and those rustic looking barns. It 
would be fun to feed the chickens, gather eggs, ride a tractor, 
and gaze out at rows of growing crops in the fields. Some of us 
might even want to take a turn at milking a cow, or help with the 
canning of vegetables. Sounds like fun right? Well, after a week 
of such "fun" tasks, the interest in what a farmer does everyday, 
plus a lot of other nasty jobs, would send most city folks 
running back to their warm homes, cable TV's and other modern 
conveniences. We're not saying that those involved in 
agriculture don't have appliances and running water too, it s 
just that there is more to farming that just the novelty of being 
woke up by a rooster, or being invited to a tractor pull or going 
on a hay ride. Farming is hard work today and it always was. 

A packet of old photos and other materials concerning farming was 
sent to the author by Pat Hartmann, shortly before this work was 
published. It was worth the time to go through all of it, and 
examine the pictures, articles, and descriptions of the methods 
of farming. Most of the photographs are in private collections 
of farm scenes. Some have been reproduced in this work. To make 
use of this material, Pat divided it into several interesting 
categories. We will try to summarize them here, and add 
additional names of local residents where possible. A book on 
Plato farming easily could become a separate work...and should be 
left to someone who knows farming. 

In this work we have often mentioned the names of the more well 
known farmers. These properties have been in the same family for 
many years. They include people like Muirhead, Russell, Yurs, 
Hartje, Bohlin, Wiese, Marshall, Switzer, Dittman, Rhorsen, 
Blanchard, Bjjhr , Pease, Stege, Long, and many more. Some of 
these folks have had the distinction of having a road named after 
them. If a property owner happened to occupy a large section of 
land along side a road, it may have been named after him. 
Meanwhile the memory of others is now restricted to large 
tombstones in family plots in the local cemeteries. The local 
atlas from 1871 shows farms owned by Nathaniel Ladd (section 36), 
C. H. Warner (section 9) , Aaron Heath (section 35, now the 
Hartmann property). John S. Durand (section 9 North Plato), and 
Thomas Ross (section 24). 


Other old farms include William Zaeske on McDonald Road, the 
Rohr sen Farm on Rohrsen Road west of Route 47, the Andrew Jensen 
farm on Crawford Road, the John Shedden farm near McQueen s 
Station, and the Ernest Yurs farm on Crawford Road. 
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Over the. years the price of land has increased, except for the 
time during the depression when the banks were just happy to get 
something for repossessed properties. In the 1840's land sold for 
$1.25. per acre. The sale of land increased in volume, when 
individuals could purchase forty acres or less rather than the 
larger parcels the government was offering in the new 
territories. An undated flyer supplied by Mrs. Hartmann offered 
one million acres of land along the Illinois Central Railroad 
right of ways. At that time, the railroad was willing to sell 
its surplus properties for as little as eight dollars and acre? 
The advertisement mentioned that the land was "situated near 
towns, villages, schools and churches." 

After property was purchased, homes and barns were built. Eric 
Sloane's publications show the methods of "raising a barn." The 
event of erecting the building's frame was considered a * local 
event, attracting neighbors who helped with the labor and 
celebrated the occasion. They helped assemble the "bents" or 
braces, foundation, sills, joists floor beams, and rafters. "Cut 
and sliced" beams were held together by drift pins, hanmered into 
place by mallets. A larger wooden hammer called a beetle, pounded 
beams into place. Other tools used were a maul, square, auger, 
broad axe, and a framing hatchet. After the party was over the 
farmer and his helpers finished siding the structure. Different 
types of.gambrel roofs were used to enclose the barn on the top. 
Another interesting document included in Pat Hartmann's mailing, 
was a bill from John Weller. He had purchased $35.20 worth of 
supplies for his farm from the Otis Walbaum hardware store in 
Elgin at 166 Chicago Street. The 1896 bill of sale included the 
purchase of such items as a potato masher (56), coffee pot (620), 

and a dust pan for (80) . The bulk of the purchase was the stove 
which sold for $29.00. 


After the buildings were erected, in order for a farmer and his 
family to continue to exist on the farm, they had to have 
successful crops each year. Old photographs and advertisements 
depict such equipment as the 1924 John Deere two-cylinder Model D 
tractor. It came after the firm's "Waterloo Boy" model. The F-20 
Farmall tractor was another popular implement of the time. John 
Deere's no. 9 planter, promised "more corn on the same acreage." 
Three horses pulled a Chattanooga walking plow, which was 
required for 14 and 16 inch rows. 

All of this new modern machinery did not seem to interest Ernest 
Yurs. At age 78, he told the media that he was still harvesting 
feed corn by hand, "the way it was done in his childhood, " He 
"shocks . the crop with a corn knife, and husks the ears later." 
He considered the old fashioned way, good exercise. On his farm 
on Crawford Road, he grew sweet corn, potatoes, and seed corn. 
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He was also Plato Township’s Road Commissioner for 18 years, 
retiring in 1965. A number of corn huskers were on the market at 
that time, including the Appleton model, made in Batavia, 
Illinois. McCormick-Deering as well as John Deere also sold corn 
pickers, shredders, and corn binders. 


Like raising a barn, the harvesting of oats also became, a 
neighborhood affair. A "threshing ring" was set up m 1920, 
involving area farmers. 


The machinery itself was probably owned by an individual or 
family, but it made the rounds to area farms. A diagram m this 
work supplied by Ron and Pat Hartmann shows the number of 
properties that the thresher traveled to. This included many 
farms around Bowes Station, as well as farmers along Crawford and 
Lenz Roads. A document in some collections shows that Ernest urs 
was nominated by Charles Yurs to the National Old Thresher s Mi 
of Fame. The certificate read that Mr. Yurs had "throughout the 
history of our nation in good times and in bad, have threshed the 
golden grain and seeds that have nourished the people of America 
and of countless other nations." The Thresherman’s Hall of Fame 
is located in the Old Telephone Factory Rural Life Museum m 
Ellston, Iowa. Old photos of the time show threshing operations 
at the Wesley Yurs Farm, Rohrsen and Muirhead farms. Before the 
later steam threshers, horses walking on a treadmill powered a 
wheel that threshed the oats. The J.I. Case Company of Racine, 
Wisconsin and Moline Plow Company of Moline, Illinois (since 
1865) sold threshing machines and grain binders. to harvest the 
oats. The Moline firm operated a store in Udina in the 1950 s. 


Farmers also needed such tools as a rake, single tree sling, 
pulleys and tracks, and the Lightning Hay Knife, for the 
harvesting of hay. A June 1938, photo in the Courier Newspaper 
shows I.N. Russell also with Glenn, Raymond and Clifford Russell 
and John Olson storing sweet clover. It was treated with molasses 
and used as a suirmer silage crop.. Large carriers of hay could be 
seen being hoisted into barns during harvest time. 


What wore many farmers out, was the daily milking o cows. 
Morning and evening the task went to the.adults, hired hands an 
kids. The children helped with the milking before and after 
school. Automatic milking equipment had been invented as early 
as 1868, with the "Hydraulic Cow-milking Machine, "designed to 
"fit any cow." By the 1920's more of this type of apparatus was 
in use. "Calvin's Breast Pump," was one of the first types, of 
automatic milkers. The farmers then had to engage m the hauling 
of thei 1 ' milk to the creameries before trucking companies and 
railroads took over these duties. Extra income for the farmers 
came in the form of the usual monthly "creamery check. In 

most area's Sunday’s milk had to be at the creamery by 6 am. 
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Contrary to what city folks think, cows can be awry. One winter 
one kicked Glenn Muirhead, breaking his leg. To milk a cow with 
^ frozen udder, their legs had to be tied together. 

With the animals taken care of and the crops in the field, a 

farmer's work really still was not done. Some farmers, butchered 
pigs, smoked the meat, tended to chickens, mended fences, did 

carpentry work, maintained equipment, and chopped wood. 

Meanwhile early women on the farms cooked for the entire 

household of her family and hired hands. She spun, made soap 
picked berries, gathered herbs, salted the beef, and made quilts' 
mittens, and made butter "tinting it yellow with the juice of 
dandelion roots. She made cheese, canned, and even went to the 
fields to help with the harvest. "The Pioneer Mother," served 
as a nurse, the preparer for those who rested in coffins, and 
defended her farm with a rifle. One publication stated that she 
was often "taken for granted" for all she did and contributed 

during the early years of the frontier west. 


An occasional dance, porch social, and the county fair were 
amongst the few recreational moments enjoyed by the agricultural 
community. a county fair was held in Elgin until the 1970's 
according to Pat Hartmann. It was a time to display the fruits of 
farm labor to city and country folk alike. IT was also an 
opportunity to show people live farm animals instead of steaks 
and burgers, their by-products. 


The Courier - News gave extensive coverage to the event. In 1935 
the. winners of the Holstein heifer class at the Elgin 
Agricultural Fair were Glenn Muirhead, Albert Roeske, Les 
Muirhead, Laverne Faber, Bob Rosborough, Cliff Russell, and Glenn 
Baumgartner. 


In 1947, Bernice Mapes Welch won the dairy maid honors, drawing 
10.1 pounds of milk in two minutes. 


Back to 1937, among the area winners in the clothing division at 
the county dress revue were Margaret Muirhead, Marion Johnson 
Lorraine McDonald, and Esther Watermann. 


In 1925, members of the Elgin Corners 4-H Club were Avia 
Muetterties, Pearl Reinking, Arlene Youngs, Ethel Hecker, Loretta 
Foley, Marion Bartelt, Margaret Foley, Marjorie Youngs, Lucille, 
Youngs, Laura Kubiak, Bernice Hogrefe, Mary Foley, Margaret 
Hecker, Jeanette Hograefe, and Alma Nelson Long. (Wife o'f Elmer) 
This was one of the first home economics 4-H clubs in the Plato 
area. Mrs. Long was the 20 year leader of the Plato Willinq 
Workers 4-H club, and is the mother of Pat Hartmann. 
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In 1939, the blue ribbon winners at the Kane County Fair were 
Elfrieda Roeske, Marion Johnson, and Lorraine McDonald among 
others from the area. 

In 1945, the champion dairy exhibit was 'won by the Plato Ag v^lub. 
Posing for the Courier were Donald Huber, Raymond Russell, Jack 
Krumm, Rupert Krumm (club leader) and W.K. Pierce of the Elgin 
Association of Commerce. 


In 1949, the champion dairy maid was Mrs. Alma Long who in two 
minutes had collected over a gallon of milk from a cow. Lowell D. 
Oranger was a judge of the event. Other Plato people excelling 
at the county fairs were... Ronald Hartmann in 1953 with his 
champion pen of barrows, Donna Nelson was a county food 
demonstration winner in 1958. That year assisting at the fair 
unloading calves were Merle Howard fair dairy superintendent, and 
Melvin and Larry Rothlisberger of Plato. Patricia Hartmann, 
assistant 4-H leader, Sandy Roth, Barbara Krog, Dawn Abbott, and 
Linda Roeske were members of the Plato Willing Workers in 1964. 
"4-H spins a Web for the Future" and 4-H "learning for Living, " 
were the popular mottoes for the time to promote this important 
activity in the rural areas. 


Many area 4-H clubs utilized and displayed the skills that rural 
young people learned and performed daily on their farms. 4-H was 
a constructive diversion from the hard tasks of everyday farm 
life. It gave farm people the opportunity to show city folks 
that farming was more than a fresh breath or country air and uhe 
chance to feed a few chickens. Farming has always been hard 
work from the days of manual milking and planting of crops, to 
the science and technologies needed to run farms today. 


Ncte: Minneapolis-Moline Farm Equipment was sold by Richard 

Fink and Leland S. Fons. They operated the Udina Farm Shop 
out of the old Udina Garage. George Schmidt had sold out his 
restaurant and auto repair business, located next to the old 
baseball field. Star Displays is located there today on U.S. 
20. Directories say that Lee Faws was the manager. Either 
Fons or Faws maybe a typo. The business existed from 1948- 
to 1953. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


The Naming of Roads in Plato Township 

Over the years it has been observed that there has been 
no clear cut reasoning or method for naming roads in the area. 
The logical way of attaching names to roads is to use either 
the prevalent name of a local property owner on or near the 
street, or a recognized physical feature. Calling the road by 
some object, service, geographical structure, or old reasoning 
in time loses its meaning. People a generation later will forget 
and maybe never remember why a road was called something. 

Road commissioner Ernest Yurs who began his tenure in this 
post in 1941, is thought to have helped name some of the roads. 
At this time certainly some order was needed, as there were 
two Muirhead Roads, and each public utility and local officials, 
often referred to the same road by different names. Apparently 
the community thought highly of Judson Crawford, the maintenance 
man at the school. His street could have easily been called 
Yurs Road, instead of Crawford Road. Fred, Ernest, Wesley, and 
Donald Yurs have owned property in the area for years. (No play 
on words intended). To keep our logic intact, "Juddie" Crawford 
and earlier his father Judge C.C. Crawford did own 75 acres 
on this street. This also helped to name a road after him. 

George Muirhead and his clan, who soon spread all over 
the township, have a road given after their namesake. They first 
had a farm on what years later became Russell Road. John Jr. 
his son Bill and part of the Will Muirhead family still live 
on Muirhead Road today. Glenn Muirhead resides on Dittman Road 

which was also one of two Muirhead Roads early on. However, 
most of the Muirhead’s live on Rohrsen Road today. The Rohrsen's 
were prevalent for many years in the community. A few are still 
left and intermarried. Rohrsen School was named after this 
family. Much of this information was brought to the author's 

attention by long time farmer August "Gus" Follman of Pingree 
Grove. Gus had a milk route in the area when he was much younger 
and took the author on a trip around the countryside last year. 
When asked why there isn't a Follman Road he replied, "Not us, 
we moved around too much." 

The Russell Family can also be counted as one of the more 
well-known and influential in the community. Russell Road extends 
from Plank Road to "downtown" Plato Center. It curves past the 
original homestead (11N344). They also had property on Plank 
Road. Dorothy Meissner Russell, Raymond's wife says that a 

shuffle of the Russell families occurred in 1951 when they got 
married. His parents Newell and Alice moved from the homestead 
to an older home were relatives John Olson had lived around 

1925. From time to time, school teachers were rented this home, 
tenant farmers used it, and later Raymond's brother and first 
wife Kenneth and Ruth lived there. Raymond and Dorothy moved 
onto the homestead, and in 1998 completed construction on a 
sprawling new residence where John Olson had rented from the 
Russell s. This address today is 11N254. Russell's Woods is 
just a bit west of the home near Fitchie Creek. Their son Randy 
lives in the next home on the same north side of the street. 
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Going further west toward Plato Center were the Carl Olson home, 
the Gurke's and the Dopke's, which was owned by Fern 

Moorehouse lte sld e of the road (south side) heading back 

east were th” Northrop's, another Russell ^h.r W « ; 
and the Schmitz farm which is gone now. All that is left t 
is a lane of trees east of Clifford Russel1 s home leading back 
to a pasture. Carl and Velda Olson, Raymond s Uncle and Aunt 
nved in a later house. Just to the east. If all of this sounds 
confusing, the friendly Russell's will be happy to explain 
lived where along the road that bears their namesake. It should 
be also noted that "Russinwood" was the name of the homestead. 

A new small subdivision of exquisite homes is being planned 
west of the Russell's new home near Russell s Woods. It wi 
also be called Russinwood. Russell's Woods was a small gro 

east of Fitchie Creek, where church picnics and other functions 

took place from time to time. „ , 

Elsewhere around the community, there s Rippburger R 
named after George and his son Adam Rippberger The township 
has spelled the family's name wrong since it was copied 

incorrectly off an 1880's plat. Hence signs and maps have been 

printed with this wrong spelling of their name since then. Most 
of the land around "downtown" Plato Center was onceg owned by 
the Rippberger's. The railroad came through the middle of it. 
When land was being sold in the area, buyers ha(Russell 
the Burnidge's around the original site of Plato Center^ usse11 
and Muirhead Roads), the Rippberger's further west, and later 
the Witt's who bought up most of Adam and George s property 

When Area atlass books also show roads named Bahr, Nesler , and 

Connors! Bahr used to be spelled "Barr," and =sl=r, «•=»•■ 
as "Nestler." Both have been corrected in recent years. Howeve , 
Connors Road one of the two unpaved roads in the township (the 
other being Bahr) is still spelled wrong. The original settlers 
in the area were Griffin and Samuel Conner. The Hinkle Family 
are the Tone residents on this short stretch of road today, 

6aSt This° U then 7 brings us to the question of Hartj e Road . If 
there can be a justification to name a road after a long ti 

area family, this would be it. The road now known as Bahr Roa 
stretches from Plank Road into Burlington Township. It curve 
over to Route 47 and then heads west. At one pent, ^ early 
history only Hartje's lived on the section west of Route 4/. 

The Albert Bahr Farm was near Plank Road. Perhaps, the f Mi 7 

were so mild mannered or were too busy working hard on their 
farms to notice that their namesake would be stolen from t 
by a whisk of a pen by county officials. They were not aS 
as the Oranger Family who approached the lawmakers in Ge 
to have a country road named after their relativ 

in Virgil Township. t . 11d n ar H P 

For many years the oldest son of Henry and Tille Hartje 

Elmer lived in a small stone house on the southwest corner of 

Bahr Road and Route 47. Henry grew up on the next farm on the 

north side of the road. It was owned two Hartje bachelors Loui 
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and Fred. On the opposite side of the road in later years, a 
man named Robert Mayberry moved on the hill. Earlier this was 
the Ernest Romke farm. The Romke's have their own road about 
two miles west of Route 47, at Plank Road, where Young School 
sets . 

Further west was the Henry Hartje Farm where ten children 
including Edna Hartje Austby were raised. So then there were 
plenty of Hartje's on this street at one time. 

Going further west on the north side of the street is the 
David Herrmann farm. He is married to Mildred (Peggy) Plote. 
Their son David Jr. his wife Mary and daughter live on the old 
Henry Hartje farm now (see Austby). To the east of the senior 
Herrmann's is a small house that he built for the elder Plote's. 
His daughter Dolores and her son Justin live there now. David 
Sr. and Mildred have other children. 

Continuing to the west is the Fred Plote place, then Henry 
Spriet. At the railroad tracks was the old milk station called 
Salina, mentioned earlier in this section. The Volkening farm 
is across the tracks in Burlington Township. 

David Herrmann senior says that the stretch was referred 
to Hartje Road in the 1940's when he bought the old Plote place. 
Some 30 years later he purchased the Hartje farm where his son 
now lives. He and Mildred got out some old utility bills and 
discovered that in 1985, they noticed that their address had 
been changed from Hartje Road as it had always appeared on their 
mail, to Bahr Road. 

People to the west probably have the same problem with 
the changing of road names. Pease Road named after Adelbert 
Pease, a well-known pioneer of the area, runs from Plato Road 
now to Ellithorpe Road at Burlington Road. Pease Road shown 
on old maps used to stop, before it curved west to Burlington 
Road. It was then Ellithorpe Road all the way to Burlington 
Road. This change is correct, since the Pease Family once owned 
most of that property to Burlington Road, and the Ellithorpe's 
farmed the land west of Burlington Road. Many other long time 
families like the Marshall, Switzer, Coombs, Thurnau, Damisch, 
Reinking, Dittman, Romke, Nolan, Stevens, Swanberg, Ramm, 
McDonald, Kendall, Corron, Crane, Umdenstock, Hopps, and many 
others on the fringes of Plato, were named after the long time 
local property owners. (Hopp was the name of the families who 
owned land near McLean Boulevard. This was once known as 
Youngsdale Road). 

Roads in the township have also been called by other names 
too. They were referred to by the two hyphenated communities 
that they connected. Some were called by the type of pavement 
they were composed of, like the Burlington Blacktop. Water Road 
near Bowes Road was a watering place for cows. Plank Road once 
had wooden planks to help farmers get across slough areas. Old 
maps show dozens of early names that have since been retired. 
Examine the map of Bowes Station (or East Plato), and see how 
quickly the names changed there when the railroad came through. 
The name Bowes was affixed to the street, creek, and even the 
school which was once called Younges School. It seems that 
influence created the names of our streets and roads. Continued 
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presence and recent memories keep them that way, or they can 
be changed in a moment’s notice. If someone falls out of 
popularity, or if a new owner wishes to place his namesake or 
his designate on the roads or features of an area, more changes 
are apt to occur. This does not include the new names that will 
be attached to subdivision roads that tend to give atmosphere 
or "theme" to a new area. Perhaps some of these developers will 
consult the local history books in choosing future names for 
their streets. After all just how many Park Streets, Forest 

Avenues, or Pleasant Roads do we need? . 

Names have always been important in this community. Earlier 
in our work, we discussed the problems of even naming the 
township. The pioneer settlers wanted it to be a prestigious 
name worthy of valor, and dignity. They sought Homer, a famous 
Greek philospher, but then settled on their second choice Plat , 
as there already was a Homer, Illinois. There was also at that 
time a local judge who was named William B. Plato, which allowed 
the township to fulfill two namesakes. 

English playwright William Shakespeare is 
the famous quote, "What's in a name? In Plato 
name of a road means a tradition of heritage, 

historical fame. When it comes to the names of roads, some 
families are well-represented, and sadly others just as deserving 
like the Hartje's are not. Anyone interested m starting a 
petition drive? 


credited with 
Township, the 
longevity and 


Robert D. Mayberry 


Mr. Mayberry is the one 
Hartje's living on Bahr Road, 
on the five acre farmette. He 
Illinois. The Mayberry's have 
They have been in their home on 


mentioned by the Herrmann's and 
Robert and his wife Barbara live 
is retired and is from southern 
relatives in nearby Hampshire. 
Bahr Road for the last 36 years. 


Hidden Lake-Udina 


There is a small pond just off Old Barn Road in Udina on 
U.S. 20. The Moeller Family sold vegetables from their ^stan 
nearby. Some folks refer to this area as "Hidden Lakes. The 
actual Hidden Lakes Subdivision is on Russell Road southwest 
of the area. It has no connection to this pond on Old Barn Road. 
The former site of the old Moonlight Gardens Dance Hall, was 
on the east side of Old Barn Road, behind 37W774 U.S. 20, which 
is the M.A. Moeller home today. 


See Junction 20, "The Story of Udina. 
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Chapter Eighteen 

The People of Plato Township 

This is probably the most important chapter in this book. 
It not only gave interested people the opportunity to tell their 
stones, but it allowed our work to be more complete. We were 
then able to pick up on what seemed to be casual facts about 
some families. However, for the scope of this book, their 
information filled in many gaps and helped to show how things 
are the way they are in Plato Township today. Sometimes it is 
a little repetitive, but hopefully recorded in good faith. 

After first describing some of the historical information 
about the area regarding, the schools, churches, cemeteries, 
etc., we are now happy to introduce to you some of the characters 
in our story. These includes long time farmers whose families 
have owned the same land for several generations. The business 
people are well-represented here. We write about not only what 
the immediate family members remember about themselves, but 
what the area population liked about them. In particular, is 
the Hitzeroth s, who ran the general store in the town, lone 
after the Muirhead's had sold out. Carl Hitzeroth had an 
impeccable reputation for fairness, community involvement and 
hard work. Many a youngster obtained their start in the business 
world, through Carl who hired them at his store. There are many 
references to Carl and Alice about their lasting impact on the 
community. 

The chapter about Fred and Lorraine Ermel details their 
years in the car repair business, the beginnings of the community 
post office and Fred s time as the road commissioner. Plato 
Township Supervisor Gerald Regan also detailed his work in the 
community and his involvement in an unique country art business 

Then there are fine folks like the Seyller's, Hornyak's, 
Rohrsen s Fitchie's, Engelbrecht ' s, Henning’s, Bergman's, 
Tredup s, Wesemann s, Watermann's and many others whose families 
aiso figure into the the history of the area. This does not 

include the Muirhead's and Corron's who were mentioned earlier 
m this work. The Russell's also tell of their heritage in the 
community. Certain of these individuals took this opportunity 
to not only tell about themselves, but greatly added to the 
history of the area. Irene Rosborough Steinmeyer offers much 
helpful information about the Scottish Presbyterian Church on 
Highland Avenue. There are sections about Burlington and the 

ihurnau s research about their town of Pingree Grove. This is 
then followed by the founding of the area's fire department. 

There is no special order here, and the names of those that 

appear are not necessarily arranged in any form of importance. 
(The word processor sort of squeezed all the files of people 
together into what space it had left to work with). 

The existence of this book has been quite known about in 
this community for sometime, and received plenty of mention 
in the. local newspapers, as well as in the award winning Plato 
Township Newsletter. Unfortunately, not everyone chose to 

participate. Their omission does not preclude their importance 
in the community. We just wrote about those who welcomed us 
into their lives, and recognized their interest in this work. 
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The Hitzeroth's of Plato Center 

Also in attendance at the Plato meeting in May of 1998, 
were the Hitzeroth daughters of Carl who ran the store and post 
office for many years in Plato Center. Sue Hitzeroth Scott did 
most of the talking, with other interesting comments offered 
by her sister Beth Hitzeroth McDonald. The pair were later 
contacted by phone for additional information. 

Sue explained that her grandfather and great grandfather 
were Rohrsen's. The great grandfather, Frederick came to this 
country from Germany when he was 14. The family first settled 
in the Schaumburg area, and were involved in the livestock and 
dairy business. His family moved to the Plato area. They lived 
on the first farm after Route 47 going west on Rohrsen Road. 
The barn was on the south side of the road, and the home (since 
replaced) was on the north side. They lived there in the 1800's. 
The Rohrssen's in the Schaumburg area are part of the same family 
in Plato, however the Rohrssen’s in Schaumburg spelled their 
name with a double 's' as Rohrssen. Rohrssen Road on the east 
side of Elgin is spelled with two 'ss" in the name. Frederick 
married Emma Theis. This farm later became the Dittman Farm 
which was on Rt. 47 on the east side of the road (between Rohrsen 
and Bahr Roads). Frederick or Frederic is often seen as spellings 
for this man's first name. There is more about him elsewhere 
in this work. 

Today Beth lives on the original farm which was previously 
owned by Keyes and May Blanchard who had sold the land to Henry 
L. Luther and Matilda Rohrsen Luther, who was Beth, Sue and 
their brother Louie's grandmother. The land had only one previous 
owner. They have the original deed from the Northwest territories 
signed by President Polk. Part of this property is also shared 
by Louie and his wife Christa and their son Zachary Carl. The 
Louie Hitzeroth Family live north of Beth's home. A small river 
used to run through the property which was the start of Tyler 
Creek. This is now just a creek which appears to be spring fed, 
which starts on the west side of Route 47 , and flows under the 
road and across the McDonald property. 

Carl's father Otto Hitzeroth who came from Sun Prairie, 
Wisconsin in 1912, became the minister of St. Peter s Lutheran 
Church of North Plato. He died in 1937. His wife and aunt then 
moved to Elgin. They had lived in the parsonage, while Otto 
was the minister there. The Hitzeroth's have a family photograph 
of Carl and other relatives on the steps of the North Plato 
School across from the church. (The school which burned down 
was located on the northwest corner of Plank Road and Rt . 47). 

Some garages for horses and a small garden tended to by Pastor 
Hitzeroth were across from the church on the southeast corner 
of the intersection. 

Carl worked for George Muirhead during high school, but 
the daughters do not remember how their father first got involved 
in the store. They never owned the building, the Muirhead s 
always did. The Hitzeroth's lived on a farm that belonged to 
their grandfather's brother. This was on the Richardson-Hecker 
Farm on Rt. 47 north of Plank Road. When he died, the farm was 
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sold and they moved to Plato Center. 

The Hitzeroth's owned a building across the street from 
the Muirhead Store that had a false front where a doctor once 
located his practice. (Andy Grossen 1 s barber shop was in there 
too). Beth also said that this was the old Surge Store which 
handled milking equipment. She mentioned that it was the original 
Burnidge store, and had been moved from the area where the town 
was first located. This would be near the church, before the 
railroad came through and attracted businesses further west. 
Old maps show a store near where the old Plato United Methodist 
Church stands today which could have been moved west to this 

location. 

Carl Hitzeroth owned this old building, and used it for 
storage. But Mrs. Muirhead (Blanche) kept possession of the 
Muirhead Store after her husband George died. Beth says that 
the Hitzeroth s maintained the Muirhead building and performed 
all the improvements on it. One time after Carl and his wife 

Alice received permission to renovate their apartment, Mrs. 
Muirhead came through it, noticed how nice it was and then ’raised 
the rent. 

Today Beth and her husband Michael live on a portion 
of the old Keyes and May Blanchard Farm. This is a i mile north 
of Plank Road on Route 47 on the east side of the street. The 

original buildings to the land are across the street. The land 
was sold by the Blanchard's to Henry L. Luther and Matilda 

Rohrsen, Beth, Sue and Louie Hitzeroth's grandparents. 

Here are then the listing of farms going north of Route 
47..The Nelson Farm, Beth and Michael McDonald, Louis, Christa 
and their son Zachary Carl, and then further north the old Hecker 
Farm where Carl and his wife Alice (parents of Beth, Sue and 
Louie) once lived before moving to Plato Center). The Hitzeroth's 
then lived above and in back of the Muirhead Store. 

Sue Hitzeroth Scott lives with her husband Eugene (Gene) 
in Morris. Carl and Alice once lived in Dixon. Carl worked in 
construction before moving to Kane County. Beth's husband 
Michael's uncle John was once president of the Elgin National 
Bank. Other interesting facts besides the waterway that starts 
Tyler Creek which goes through the property, is was the location 
of where an old crab apple tree once stood. Beth has been told 
that the tree was planted by Johnny Appleseed sometime in the 
1820 s. (His real name was John Chapman who went around planting 
and pruning trees mostly in the Ohio Valley and who died in 

1845). The Blanchard's who were friends of the Hitzeroth Family 
had related that many years ago they had cared for the bare 

footed arborist in their home. The tree he planted grew to 24" 
in diameter, and was finally removed in the 1970's. It had rotted 
away and was full of bag worms. 

Beth stated that living in the Hitzeroth Store was a fun 
time in her life. "You never got the feeling that you were less 
than a person, when you did business with my father," Beth 
remarked. "He'd certainly give the shirt off his back to anyone 
who needed it. But it was his wife Alice who kept things in 
check. "It's where I get my sense of reasoning from," Beth 
continued. "Mom wasn't a gossiper, and she would listen to 
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all the facts before making any decisions then tell you what 
she thought." 

Beth recalls that the store was the central point of what 
was going on in town. A frequent customer was Bill Rohrsen who 
had an unmistakable voice, when he came in the store. He was 
ready to discuss politics or farm prices, with anyone who would 
listen," she added. Beth was also quite talented as both sisters 
were school teachers. Her appearances at the Hemmens Auditorium 
in Elgin brought many friends and relatives to hear her perform 
in programs and concerts. The Hitzeroth's ran the general store 
in Plato Center from 1945 to 1978. When Carl retired, a party 
was held for him at the Plato Town Hall, according to his 
daughters. Carl Hitzeroth was a well-liked and respected 
businessman in the area. He passed away on August 19, 1993. 
His wife Alice who also ran the store and post office with him, 
died in 1996. Louie, the son still has the original post office 
boxes and equipment that his father Carl used. They have been 
placed in Louie's basement for safe keeping. The family also 
has the original Carl A. Hitzeroth signs that were on the store. 

When the building burned down on Christmas Eve 1982, it 
was a sad moment for the people. "Some people at the scene were 
actually crying," she reported. Beth says that the electrical 
system for the store had been checked but not for apartments. 
An electrical fire was believed to have caused the blaze. Some 
folks feel that pennies had been placed in the fuse boxes. 

Today Beth is into her 22nd year as a teacher at Sunnydale 
School in Streamwood. This is where she interned. Her sister 
Suzon is a retired teacher and still resides in Morris, Illinois. 
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The Rohrsen/Thies/Hitzeroth Families 


Writing the history of the Rohrsen Family would be like 
tracing the generations of the Muirhead/Corron/Shedden lines. 
There were plenty of marriages and children. There were also 
people with the same first names, which would be confusing for 
a non-relative to accurately do their family tree. For this 
work, it is not important to trace people and determine their 
relationships with one another, but tell of some of the 
individual stories that make up the goodness of this fine 
historical family. The work of any genealogies is best left 
to some caring relative who wishes to preserve all of this 
information for the years to come. In the process of preparing 
this chapter we received assistance from John (better known 
m S Jac J c \ and Marj orie Rohrsen of Scottsdale, Arizona. John is 
Mathilda s brother. They have five children Dennis, John, Linda 
Cindy and Nancy. 


Marjorie made a short list for the author, recalling some 
of what she and Jack remembered about the Plato area Horses 
were well trained and did much of the work on the farms. The 
c ildren helped with watering and feeding the animals. They 

all had regular chores to do besides helping with haying and 

threshing. The biggest thrill of my life, when I was a kid 

was being able to sit at the dinner table with a gang of 

threshers (sometimes as many as twenty) and be treated as one 
of them. Jack recalls. 


World War II seemed to "dry up" lots of the dairy farms 

as all of the good help was in the service. 

The storms in the 1930's tore up the school and flatted 
the corn. My oldest sister Virginia, lost all her books in 

the tornado ^at the school. The corn was replanted and we still 
got a crop. The insurance money paid for a 55 foot tall Mason 
and Lawrence Rib-Stone Silo. "It was the highest thing in Kane 
County until that TV tower on Tower Road was built." 

Rohrsen School brought back some memories. It was probably 
named after John's grandfather Frederich. The school was on 
south side of Rohrsen Road, one mile west of Route 47 Alice 

Nelson who drove her car there from Elgin was the teacher. 

arjorie says that when the schools were consolidated, the 

original school building was purchased by William Dittman. "He 

moved it to his farm on Route 47, and made it into a tenant 

farmer's house," she added. 


The roads have always been a big problem in the North Plato 
area. A severe snow storm in the 1930's blocked Route 47 for 
a week. Milk was brought to Plato Center by a horse drawn sleigh. 
The township had an old Cat dozer, but it could not keep up 
with the^snow. John remembers that the spring time was not much 
better. The gravel roads would develop frost potholes that 
were like quicksand, and were hazardous for autos. If one got 

a wheel stuck in a pothole, it took a team of horses to pull 
it out." 


John and Marjorie remember that St. Peter's Lutheran Church 
of North Plato at the intersection of Rt. 47 and the Burlington- 
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Udina Road (Plank Road) was the main church Rev. Hitzeroth 
ministered to the members who were mostly German immigrants 
and their offspring. The kids went to catechism classes the , 
"hich was also called Saturday School "We did not appreciate 
having our day off from regular school being used this way,^ 

Jack recalled. North Plato was also known as pickle city, 
as there was a pickle plant in the area. . , . 

There were also calls made to two individuals that the 

community still affectionately calls the Hitzeroth gir s. 
They are Suzon Alice Hitzeroth, married to Donald Scott, who 

live in Morris, Illinois. The other sister is Beth Ann Hitzeroth, 
married to Mike McDonald. They live on part of the old family 
homestead along Route 47 near North Plato. Beth and Suz°n s 
brother Louis Carl Hitzeroth, wife Crista, and son Zachary 
Beth’s neighbors. Louis submitted interesting photographs o 
his father’s postal equipment, namely the old boxes that kept 
the mail for many years for Plato residents. Others have provided 
short histories written by Carl Hitzeroth s wife Alice and other 
members, about the family. The public 

generosity, and friendly way that Carl and Alice Hitzero 

ran the town's store in Plato Center. . , 

The original Rohrsen family that came to the Hanover „ sid ® 
of Cook County, spelled their name Rohrssen, with a double ss. 
This obvious distinction is noticeable on street signs oni t 

east side of Elgin. When the Rohrsen s came to North Plato, 

thev dropped one of the 's in their name. 

Between the time of the Rohrsen’s arrival in North Plato, 
and the years that Carl Hitzeroth ran Plato s general store , 

some interesting history involving the family occurre J; 
share some of it with our readers and urge anyone wanting t 

know the family tree to consult with those we have mentioned 
here Harvey Rohrsen has been another good source for mformatio 
on the family as well as the history of North Plato. 

Marjorie advises that Frederich Rohrsen was one of the 
first of the family to come to the United States. He was from 
Schaumburg Hanover, Germany. (It is already clear as to how 

our local areas derived their names, as they were taken from 
German towns where the first residents of our area had come 
from). Fred’s brothers, Heinrich, Willhelm, and their mother 

Sophia also came with. r 

Frederich married Emma Thies, who was born in Elk Grove 

Village, Illinois. The Rohrsen’s owned a farm on the northwest 
corner of Illinois 47 and Plank Road. Alice Luther Hitzeroth 
(Carl's wife) describes her grandfather this way.. 

"Frederich was an intelligent man, who cold read and write 
both English and German. He was also Plato Township Supervisor 
for ten years.. He moved to Elgin (635 South Street in 9 9) 
and was city assistant supervisor for two terms. However, late 
in life, the mismanagement of his farms, extravagant car 

purchases, and becoming senile cost him what he had worked for. 

Earlier he had lost his hand in a corn shredder. This made hi 
irritable much of the time, demanding assistance for things 
he could still do for himself." She continued Anyone with 
a drop of Thies blood has more than a little mechanical ability 
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and sensitivity. Grandpa had neither. None of the Rohrsen's 
were particularly gregarious." Alice found little to admire 
in her grandfather. Relatives later placed him in a Lutheran 
home in Arlington Heights. One night Frederich walked away, 
entered a home, and crawled into bed with one of the occupants 
of that home. He later died at Elgin State Hospital. Frederich 
believed in raising kids the old world way. Re: "I'm the boss-you 
shut up— when you are 21, I'll expect you to know somethings, 
but not before." 

On the other hand her grandmother Emma, was soft spoken, 
a good seamstress, and a beautiful dancer. These were just some 
of her traits. She always wore her hair in a bun in the back 
of her neck, and braided down her back at night. She had but 
one dress which was blue that she wore on a trip to see relatives 
in Nebraska in 1928. Alice Luther Hitzeroth remembers a special 
dress her grandmother made for Viola, Emma's daughter. "It was 
made of rosy red swiss organdy. All tucks graduated from the 
hem to the lower hip, and the bell sleeves tucked half way to 
the elbow. Instead of gathers in the skirts to fit the bodice, 
there were tiny | inch tucks. I wish I had that dress. It was 
gorgeous." Viola had a tough start in life. She weighed less 
than two pounds at birth, and was fed with a sterilized feather 
until she was strong enough to nurse. Her mother constantly 
kept her warm, by wrapping her in cotton blankets warmed by 
the oven. Viola grew up to be an attractive girl, interested 
in art, drama and later became a teacher at Rohrsen School and 
Stearns School near Wayne. She was born in 1903, and married 
John Sloan Stewart. They had three children Francis Antoinette, 
John Arthur and William. Alice and Viola enjoyed sled rides 
at Chicago Street Hill and Stand Pipe Hill at the state hospital, 
and often double dated. Viola lived with Alice and Alice's sister 
Nora, to finish eighth grade, after her parents had moved to 
Elgin. Viola then graduated from Elgin High School and attended 
the DeKalb Teacher's College (NIU). She also was active in St . 
John Lutheran Church activities, as well as art and theatre. 

Meanwhile Emma, Viola's mother all her life put up with 
the demands of her husband Frederich. She had cooked for him 
milked cows when they lived in North Plato, and occasionally 
"chewed him out a bit." Sometime in her 30's she lost a kidney, 
when a cow kicked her. She died in 1930 after a needle prick 
became infected and caused gangrene in her arm. A bumbling 
doctor, and some ignorant children neglected in giving her proper 
care 

Alice also offered a sketch on her mother Mathilda Rohrsen. 
Here was a woman practical in everything from repairing lamps, 
milking cows, riding horses, playing piano and making clothes. 
She learned the social graces of the day, by working in Elgin 
Mayor Todd's home. Mathilda was born in 1887, died in 1962 of 
hypothyroidism. She married Alice's father Henry Luther in 1908. 

The history of the Rohrsen Family goes much deeper than 
Frederich and Emma. Suzon Hitzeroth Scott, provided writings 
of her great aunt Mrs. Mildred (John) Rohrsen. Heinrich (Henry) 
married Linnette Baumgarten, while Willhelm (William) died early 
of TB. The other brother is Frederich (Fred) who married Emma 
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Thies. This historical sketch depicts life in the early 1800’s 
in the pioneer west which was filled with hard times, disease, 
and other misfortunes. 

Sophia Gaveike Rohrsen (1826-1905) married Mildred's great 
grandfather. Mildred never knew his name, but only that he was 
a shoemaker and had red hair. Sophia took care of his first 
wife who died of an illness. Their sons were Fred, William and 
Henry. Great Grandfather ? came from Schleswig-Holstein, in 
Northern Germany. He and his first wife had one daughter. Fred 
had worked for he and his family's passage to the United States, 
becoming an apprentice to a butcher in Schaumburg, Illinois. 

The only known photograph of Sophia shows her as a strong 
woman. "She could twist tubs full of overalls and blankets as 
if they had gone through a wringer. She had a big bowl she used 
to knead the dough for twenty loaves of bread at once. It held 
a half of bushel of apples." No person or animal pulled anything 
on this woman, and if they did, they would have to face the 
consequences. Snakes hiding in woodpiles would end up getting 
twisted and hung over fences, and a dog that chased the cows 

got a face full of turpentine and soap suds. 

Mildred says that her grandmother Sophia might have been 

tough with critters, but was gentle with a stitch. She made 
many a nightgown from 100 pound flour sacks. The brand name 
of such was still visible on the worn garment. 

With the absence of doctors, she played midwife for many 

area births, and took care of those stricken during the 1880 

Black Diphtheria plague. (Some say it was small pox, remembering 
the numerous scars that were on the bodies). Mildred remorses 

with her great grandmother's story that many a father would 
journey the twenty miles to Elgin (probably Bluff City Cemetery 
or Old Cem) to bury a child, and learn when they got home, that 
another had passed away. The trip then had to be repeated with 
the same bitter grimness and sorrow. In one family plot, there 
were seven including the mother who had passed away within a 
few months of each other. 

Sophia's care and concern for others was known all over 
the area. The people trusted her more than a young doctor who 
had moved to Burlington. She brought him his first patient 
which finally got him established in the community. On one 

occasion where a hired man had become disemboweled in a farm 

accident, "she stuffed the oozin' gut back into its cavern and 
held it there while she had him driven to the doctor's office. 
"The man's life was saved, and the doctor's practice grew over 
night." 

Sophia had strong faith in God enjoying Martin Luther hymns, 
and chewing on only coffee beans for medicinal purposes against 
the germs she faced. Despite her tireless care for others, she 
waged no battle when her time was up. Sophia went in her sleep 
sitting in her chair, wearing a gingham apron... "Her toil worn 

hands open in her lap, ready for any service which the Lord 

might have for her in her new life." 

Mildred once visited her grave in the North Plato Cemetery. 
It is the former site of an Indian battle, and a buffalo wallow 
according to old settlers. It also holds the earthly remains 
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of a true, and unselfish pioneer woman, who the Rohrsen's and 
other area people can be proud of. Mildred sums up that account 
of being at the cemetery that afternoon. It was a hot day. 
She was a bit unsightly in tight shorts, but no one was around. 
The text effectively described an old fashioned, hard working, 
old world woman with conservative values. Mildred wrote" "I 
sat down on the tombstone, and lit a cigarette, idly wondering 
what great grandmother would have thought. Perhaps it was the 
eeriness of my surroundings, but I thought I felt a faint heaving 
and rumbling of the earth at my feet and quaking of the 
tombstone. Remembering how she had moved boulders to build the 

house, and wielded an ax and a broom, I decided to take no 
chances, and walked quickly to the car. The slanting rays of 

the afternoon sun fell upon the solid granite block."-Mildred 
Rohr sen. 

Beth Hitzeroth McDonald recalls that Uncle John (Jack) 
H. and Aunt Mildred were her favorite relatives. Her mother 
Alice and Mildred worked together on the 1940 Census. "Mildred 
sang and danced, and for a short time, around World War II, 

she had a dance band composed of kids," Beth remembered. 

John (or Jack or Jock as he was also called) and Mildred 
had four children Marie, Erma, Cliff, and Tad. Alice had to 
find out for herself that Mildred being a Catholic was not a 

bad thing for the family, as Grandfather Frederich had painted. 
She had perfect pitch, and Alice’s sister Nora would call her 
up to sing a few bars of a song. Nora was singing in bands then 
and Mildred would tell her which key to sing it in. Alice also 
remembered her cream puffs, vegetable soup, and black devil's 
food cake. She was a real friend, and became my favorite 

relative all of her life," Alice recalled. Mildred and John 
would even take Alice, her date, and all four would go dancing. 

Sadly , John was killed when he was blown off the top of 
a corn crib he was repairing. Marjorie stated that John (married 
to Mildred), John Jr. (or Jack who was married to Marjorie), 
and Walter Kusk had just finished picking corn. It happened 
on a winter day January 7, 1961 their son Dennis recalls. 

Marjorie continued, "They came in for lunch and headed back 

out. As always, John sang out loud enough for neighbors to hear 
him. He really enjoyed his work. He was very spritely and could 
climb the silo or a corn crib like a kid. The three of them 

were putting the tin roofing on the corn crib after they filled 
it when a gust of wind picked up one sheet of metal roofing 

and slammed it into John. It knocked him off balance and off 

the top of the corn crib," Marjorie and Jack recalled. "It 

was a very calm day and that piece of roofing never moved again." 
John landed with his head and neck hitting a bucket of nails 
breaking his neck." 

An undated newspaper clipping about the accident pointed 
out the neighborly caring that poured out after the mishap. 

Local farmers like Walter Kusk, George Undiener, Herbert Eineke, 
Robert Muirhead Sr., Robert Muirhead Jr., Arthur Pearson, Ernest 
Harting, Donald Muirhead, and Chester Roush with equipment, 
came over later and finished the job on the corn cribs. The 

Rohrsen's daughters Mrs. John Adams of Nebraska and Mrs. Woodrow 
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Phelan of Massachusetts also arrived to help their mother. George 
Undiener took care of John (Jack) and Marjorie Rohrsen s two 
little boys Dennis and John who were left at the farm alone, 

while John Rohrsen was being rushed to the hospital. Alice always 
remembered him to be a happy man "I can still see John, she 
remorsed, "scurrying down the sidewalk towards the barn, singing 
at the top of his lungs." After the farm was sold, Mildred moved 
to Geneva. 

Years later, Alice, Viola Luther Hitzeroth, Suzon, Beth, 
and Louis' mother wrote of Alice's mother, Mathilda Rohrsen 
(1887-1962). Alice remembers that the older folks stated that 

the Indian battle ground was just north of the cemetery. The 

swampy slough "where the buffalo roamed was still there during 
Alice's early life. She obtained the old pots and pans used 
by Sophia. 

Mathilda is also described by her daughter Alice as another 
hard working farm wife, in the image of Sophia. Not much had 

changed on the farm from the years of Sophia, her son Fred, 

and now with Fred's children, plus Nora and Alice. Women still 
milked cows, took care of the chickens and did the mending. 

Mathilda was very proficient in her sewing, crocheting, and 
knitting. "She could put patches on so well, they looked like 
they belonged there. She also had the Thies structural vision. 
All her craft work was extremely neat, and even." Alice stated 
that her mother maintained Coleman lamps for her household and 

neighbors, and did the maintenance on the gas engine that ran 
her Maytag washer. When Mathilda wanted to go somewhere, she 
hitched up "Old Doc," up to her shiny buggy, and away mother 

and children would go. They'd visited all the stores in Elgin, 
including feed, grocery, shoes, and clothing stores, and have 
lunch at the Paris Restaurant or the Kelly Hotel. They took 
in the theatre or vaudeville at the Star Theatre, The Orpheum 

or The Grande, and met other shoppers at the Third Rail station. 

Their itinerary included stops at the following Elgin 
businesses..Scheele's Grocery Store, Elfring s Shoe Store, 
Ackemann's, Pelchs (1920 Spiess), I Barnett Cohen, Palace of 
Fashion (hats), Fosgate Hotel Barber Shop, Kimball's (furniture), 
Belun's The Sweet Spot, The Creme de la Creme, Elgin Fruit and 
Candy Company, and Rovelstad's or Copeland's for jewelry. Alice 
remembers when Copeland's sold out during an auction, the 
business was replaced by a fashionable clothing store run by 
Joe Singer . 

Mathilda was up on everything. She subscribed to all the 
latest magazines and was a very classy dresser wearing wide 
fancy hats advertised in "Vogue." She was a good dancer, and 

played the piano. "My dad bought it for her for $750. when I 

was about three," Alice remembers. "My uncle Fred and my mother 
bought the latest sheet music every time they went to town. 
I think that I learned to sing and dance by osmosis. There was 
always music, when my uncle, aunt, and mother got together. 
All the social graces that Mathilda knew and handed down to 
Alice came from her mother's employment at the mayor s home 
in Elgin. Here, she was exposed to the finer things of life. 

She dated and married Alice's father whom she met while 
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working in Elgin. Henry Luther's family ran real estate, and 
insurance businesses for farmers in the Schaumburg, and 
Itasca-Bloomingdale area. 

In later life, she would be plagued by frequent upper 

respiratory problems, hence Alice learned household chores 
quickly to help out. These included baking bread, preparing 
large meals, ironing, and doing the laundry. Grandma Rohrsen 
was also there to help out. 

During the first world war, Mathilda knitted socks for 
the Red Cross, and later made button holes in garments on her 
1941 new Singer Sewing Machine. She strongly supported the 

country's war effort. "The day the World War I Armistice was 
signed, she jumped into the car and took off for Elgin, yelled 
hollered, and celebrated!" Alice recalled. 

Like Sophia, Mathilda helped deliver babies. She never 

drank or smoked, and ate lots of fruits and vegetables. In Elgin, 
Scheele's Market was the best place for fresh produce. She 

canned, pickled and prepared food even for other people, without 
cost to them. A water bath canner was used to preserve food 

from the large family garden. A special rack held 12 quart jars 

of food. 

"Mother was very strong," Alice cautioned, "I saw her twist 
the neck off many a fruit juice bottle, either tightening it, 

or loosening it. Mathilda was one of many women who worked 

for the Hawley Hat Company in St. Charles. The firm provided 

a car that picked up the women around 4pm and brought them back 
about midnight. Her job was to stretch cloth and make helmet 
liners. 

As the years went by, the Hitzeroth's became more involved 
with their store. Alice kept in contact with her mother more 

by phone. Holidays through the 1950's were still spent with 

her. Suzon got along best with Mathilda. Alice's other children 
Louis and Beth did not spend too much time with her, and remember 
even less about their grandfather Henry Luther. 

In the 1950's Mathilda developed angina, and later died 
of hypothyroidism. Alice maintained that proper diagnosis of 
this ailment would have saved her mother from a premature death. 

Up to now Alice has done all the remembering, and writing. 
From her comments about her relatives we learn that she spent 

much time with Emma her grandmother, and Mildred her aunt. 
Mildred and Alice's mother Mathilda instilled in her the love 
of music and dance. In 1928, she was hired at the state mental 
hospital in Elgin. At that time, she was living with her 

grandparents and often double dated with their daughter Viola. 

Alice relates one time she became intrigued with six guys 

selling magazines door to door in Elgin. By the time the 

afternoon was over, she had found dates for all of them. The 

group then went dancing and out to eat at Morris BBQ. She 
continued to correspond with her date for two months who was 
from Notre Dame. Viola, who was six years older was amazed 
by Alice's outgoing mannerisms. 

Alice went to Wheaton College in 1929. She rode the Third 
Rail to school. She later taught at the DeLancey School near 
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South Elgin. This was her first teaching position. When there 
was bad weather she stopped in and visited her grandmother Emma 

^School District #65 paid her $100. a month for seven hours 
of teaching per day. The school directors at that time were 
Pary Stevens, Jack Calane and Fred Zaeske. The contract called 
for her, Miss Luther, as she was known then to teach to the 
best of her ability, maintain school records, and keep the sc 

h ° USe in n 1932, Alice secretly married Carl Hitzeroth. School 
teachers then were only hired if they were unmarried. At that 
time she was teaching at Plato Center Grade School. The school 
board president was Albert Johnson. The board members were Ralph 

Johnson, R.E. Friel, and E. Bohlin. , , 

Sue Hitzeroth, one of Alice’s daughters relates that her 
mother broke the ground, on hiring married women as teachers. 
’’Sometime between 1934 and 1938, she was approached by Willa 
(Main) Shellman. Willa and Jack Shellman wanted to get married 
Since only single women were hired as teachers, she did^ 
want to lose her job, since Jack was still in dental school. 

Alice then spilled the beans to Willa. ’’I haje a secret 
to tell you. Hitz and I have been marrxed since 1932. The two 
teachers decided to go to the board together. They_ f igured that 
the school officials would not fire both of them m the ^ 
of the school year and bring in two new teachers. The la 
guessed right. Alice and Willa broke the ground for married 
women to teach school in the 1930’s. Alice's name Miss Luther 
appeared on her contracts through the 1938 39 school year. S 
resigned in December of 1938. Suzon her oldest daughter was 
born on April 27, 1939. Later the Hitzeroth s had Beth born 

February 24, 1952. Both Beth and Suzon became school teachers. 
Suzon is retired, while Beth, continues to teach in Streamwood 
She also performed in many high school and college h « 

including at the Hemmens Auditorium m Elgin The Hitzeroth 
third child Luther Carl (Louis) was born on September 9, 1953. 

The Hitzeroth Family 

One of the saddest days in the history of Plato Center 
came the night of Christmas Eve 1982. That evening the Hitzeroth 
Store (owned then by the Longo Family) burned to the ground 
Many at the fire scene reportedly cried, somehow knowing that 

the store would never open again. all 

Many of these folks remember the kindnesses shown al 

through the years by the Hitzeroth’s. This work makes frequen 
mentions of how genuine Carl and Alice opetated their business 
in the friendliest of manners. Rosalie Krup recalls the free 
merchandise that local people would receive, and that reg ^^ 
customers always got a better deal than str.angers. But 
never turned his back on anyone in need. He was known to have 
paid the cab fares of people with no money, and often opene 
up his store at three in the morning to fix sandwiches for hungry 

railr Beth ei a P nd ^ue his daughters relate that it took their mom 
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Alice to keep Carl from giving everything away. The store had 
anything anyone could want, and a post office too. Carl was 
the postmaster for many years. When he decided to step down, 
an era of generosity, courtesy, and the convenience that people 
have become very much used to, approached its end. 

Today there is no store in Plato Center, and only the 
Ermel s keep alive the spirit of friendliness in maintaining 
a post office open for people, (see Ermel's, post office). 

Carl did other things before and during his purchase of 
the Muirhead Store. In fact, he never owned the store, George's 
widow Blanche did. Carl and Alice kept the old building up. 
When they made repairs, that enhanced the structure's value, 

the Muirhead s thanked them, buy raising the rent. The 

Hitzeroth's did not complain much. They weren't that type. They 
knew they had a good thing in Plato Center. It was a clean, 
friendly place where honest people could survive. The family 
also lived in the apartment above and in back of the store. 

Carl did own the old Burnidge Store that was across the street 
on the northeast corner of Rippburger and Russell Roads. Both 
the Muirhead's and Hitzeroth's had used the building for storage. 
Andy Grossen once had his barber shop in it, and it has been 
said that the phone company was first located there before it 

was moved to Hobart's home. 

Carl attended North Plato Grade School, and starred in 

basketball at Plato Center High School. He attended the 

University of Illinois. Carl worked on farms, sold cars, and 

worked in Dixon, Illinois for Lindquist Construction Company. 

Besides selling groceries to plumbing fixtures from his 

general store, he served as the postmaster for some forty years, 
and was often called upon to do electrical repairs for residents. 
He was also on the township board and was a volunteer fireman. 

The generosity that folks remember about Carl, probably 
came from his father..Rev. Theodor Otto Hitzeroth. Rev. Otto 

Hitzeroth (as he was known) gave up a comfortable life as a 
shopkeeper (as his son Carl became). Perhaps at the urging of 

Rev. Hitzeroth's daughter Marie, Otto realized his great 
compassion for poor children and others less fortunate than 

himself. This was to be his call to the ministry... a lifetime 
of care, and concern and to be able to help others. This is 
something that his son Carl later drew upon and how he operated 
his store..in service to others. Mention the name Carl Hitzeroth 
to people around Plato Center..and you'll receive plenty of 

smiles and stories, but no harsh words or criticism. 

The Hitzeroth ideals were put to task when Rev. Otto 
Hitzeroth prepared to take on his first pastor position. He 
was prepared to teach his principles to a new flock, but the 
church was not ready for him. The small church in North Prairie, 
Wisconsin was expecting, a young single man they could place 
in a room with a family. Rev. Hitzeroth came with a ready made 
family complete with a wife Anna and young son Erich. The 
congregation scurried around to find a house for their new pastor 
and his family. 

After . North Prarie , it was on to North Plato, where 
beginning in 1912, Kane County would be his home for the next 
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25 years. At this time in the life of the Hitzeroth's, they 

had a half a dozen kids, including six year old Carl. Besides 
the children, the train ride to North Plato was enjoyed by a 

horse, that they also brought with. The family stayed in Pingree 
Grove, with church members the first night, before moving into 
the church parsonage. 

His lodging included use of a home, and across the street 
of Route 47, the church gave him space for a garden, a cow, 

a horse, and a pasture. On this corner lot (southeast corner 

of Rt . 47 and Plank Road), there was also an open sided "lean- 

to" structure were horses and buggies were parked for Sunday 
services. The parishioners were very accommodating providing 
fresh produce and butchered meat for the family. 

The family has passed down many stories concerning this 
well-liked community minister. Rev. Hitzeroth apparently gave 
up driving after crashing their Model T Ford through a picket 
fence coming to rest at the side of the barn. He had driven 
from Chicago arriving late in North Plato one night. The pastor 
completely missed the driveway, drove through the garden and 
possibly decided at that point, that his motoring days were 
over . 

Rev. Hitzeroth's children married and left home, but still 
came back to North Plato to hear him preach. His son Otto lived 
in Wayne, and occasionally worshipped in North Plato at this 
father's church. One of the minister's grandsons, Franklin tells 
the story of the time that Rev. Hitzeroth publicly admonished 
his grandsons who were seated in the balcony. The minister who 
was well into the service, stated that he would continue his 
sermon, when his grandsons would be quiet. 

The mischievous children were highly influenced by their 
grandfather. He loved them very much and often brought them 
carmel corn, which he humorously called "a horse with a whistle 
on its tail." Kids will be kids, and soon they were back to 
their childish pranks. They waited until he was bedridden with 
a stroke to fulfill their dream of climbing the church steeple 
to make the bell ring. They figured at this time, Rev. Hitzeroth 
could not "get after them," because he was ill. They were quite 
surprised to be reprimanded by him, when they came down. Rev. 
Hitzeroth knew they had climbed the tower, because they had 
heard the bell ring. 

Rev. Hitzeroth born February 12, 1868 had a long time career 

in the ministry. (His birthplace was listed as Waldkappel Hessen 
Nassau, Germany). He spent 12i years at North Prairie, Wisconsin 
which began in 1898. He came to North Plato in 1912 and served 
the next 25 years there. He was educated at seminaries at 
Hersfeld, Germany and Springfield, Illinois. He married Anna 
Blaase of Bourbon, Illinois on September 8, 1898. 

The Hitzeroth's had six children. An undated obit listed 
them as Erich of Chicago, Otto of Wayne, Gerhardt and Luther 
of North Plato, Carl of Plato Township, and Miss Marie also 
of North Plato. A seventh child Herbert had been killed earlier 
in an accident in a gravel pit in South Elgin. His survivors 
also included his wife, a mother—in—law, six grandchildren, 
and a sister Anna in Germany. 
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In later years, Rev. Hitzeroth was assisted by Rev. Martin 
Behling of Elgin. Possibly being the pastor of both Lutheran 
Churches at North Plato and Pingree Grove had gotten to be too 
much for him. He was a member of the Elgin Lutheran Pastoral 
Conference, and the Northern Illinois District of the Missouri 
Synod. The pastors, Behling, E.H.H. Gade of Dundee, W.J. Kowert 
of Elgin, and Warner Schmidtke of Hampshire conducted services 
at the parsonage, church and grave side. Other area pastors 
were pallbearers. 

Rev. Hitzeroth, 69, was laid to rest at the North Plato 
Cemetery. He had recently suffered another stroke and had passed 
away during the evening at Sherman Hospital in Elgin. The pastor 
will always been remembered a kind man, who wanted to help 
people. His ways, and encouragement were certainly passed on 
to his son Carl, who everyone in Plato Center knew to be upright 
and as caring as his father. 


Note: The first Rohrsen to come to North Plato Frederich 
Rohrsen has ma n y different spellings to his name. We have seen 
Frednch....Frederick...and Fredrick..In some texts it s w 
his name to be F. Rohrsen, or just Fred. shows 

This section is a bit confusing because of the amount of 
people, and some with the same first name. Our thanks to the 

this Chapter ^* tzeroth lilies for their assistance in preparing 
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"Recollections" of Marjorie and John (Jack) Rohrsen 

"Recollections" is the title of the Rohrsen's family 
history. In it are the important details of this interesting 
family, who figures greatly in the history of Plato Township. 
Rohrsen Road is named after this family as is the old one room 
school house that once stood near the end of the road. 

The author and local farmer Gus Follman toured the area 
in the summer of 1998 looking for the school. It was once located 
near the southeast corner of Tower and Rohrsen Roads. This 170 
acre farm is owned today by Robert Collins. Rohrsen Road at 
this point continues as a gravel then a dirt path west to 
Burlington Road. "It's a good place to get stuck back there, 
Robert's son Don laughed. It was reminiscent of many similar 
rural roads that were nothing more than mud and sink holes years 
ago . 

We later learned that the school had been removed to the 
Bill Dittman farm. This farm is on the southeast corner of Bahr 
Road and Route 47. Older area residents also refer to this 
property as the old Thies Farm. It is owned today by John Tures 
of Huntley and rented to Don Collins and his family. They moved 
there in 1970 from Geneva. (Don's wife is Wendy and their 
children are Amy, Ronald, and Becky). Over the years Bill Dittman 
bought and sold at least seven farms. He was in the cattle 
business. Bernice Hartje Romke , sister to Elmer Hartje lived 
across from the Dittman's and did housekeeping for Bill's family. 
(Elmer who passed away late in 1998, was the caretaker of the 
North Plato Cemetery for many years. His son Gordon now has 
this responsibility). 

The Dittman's main property was on Lenz Road half way 
between Crawford and Dittman Roads, according to local farmer 

Glenn Muirhead. August Kramka lived across the street, and back 
further off the road. When Dittman purchased the farm where 
Don Collins lives now, it contained more than the current 120 
acres. Bill also bought two old buildings. One of these was 
the old Rohrsen School (built in 1904). Neighbors think that 

the other one was brought over from someplace around Dittman 
Road. They were used as tenant houses, lived in by people who 

worked on Dittman's farm. Today these homes are owned by a Steve 
Robinson and Jean Rogers who also own a horse grooming business 
there. They are located on the south side of Bahr Road near 
Plank Road. The east one at 43W255 has dark cedar siding. It 

has hardwood floors and a burn spot in the middle, where a stove 
may have set. This is believed to be Rohrsen School. The 
structure to the west built in (1920) resembles a small home. 
It is light blue in color and its address is 43W273 Bahr Road. 
The original stairs of the Rohrsen School can still be found 
in a field on the Robert Collins farm (Don's father). Bernice 
remembers that a man named Louie Belden or Belten) lived in 
one of those old homes, and worked for Dittman. Local farmer 
Don Bergman mentioned that good help was hard to find to work 
on farms. Sometimes the previous occupants would vandalize the 
tenant houses before they left. On one occasion, all the 
electrical wiring was pulled out of the wall. 
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The school was transported by professional movers hired 
by Dittman in the early 1950's. William Dittman Sr. died in 
April of 1976 at the age of 77. He sold the farm on Route 47 
shortly after he was involved in an auto accident. His son 
William Jr. who still lives on Dittman Road, says that no one 
has ever done a genealogy on this active family. 

Rohrsen Road is fittingly named after the family that owned 
most of the property on this road west of Route 47. John (Jack) 
Henry Rohrsen owned the first farm on the northwest corner of 
Route 47 and Rohrsen Road. It was here where he was tragically 
killed when he was blown off the top of a corn crib. His son 
John Phillip (also called Jack married to Marjorie) also lived 
there. One of Jack and Marjorie's sons Dennis, remembers as 
a small child the day the accident happened. "I saw them carry 
grandfather who seemed lifeless into the car. He was probably 
already fatally injured at that point. The drop was some forty 

feet to the ground. Grandfather Jack was happy man, always 

singing. On cold days he would come up to our home in 
Carpentersville, and bring us donuts and take us to school." 

Jack was married to Mildred (Hemming) who later sold the farm 

and moved to Geneva. Dennis' other brother is John who was at 
the farm that day . His sisters are Linda, and Cindy who were 

home with their mother at the time, and Nancy who was born later. 

Marjorie and Jack never owned a farm. They rented ones 
in Wayne and Hampshire "before we lost our shirts in the farming 
game," they added. The Rohrsen's later lived in Colorado, 
Wyoming, and now Scottsdale, Arizona, where Jack is in the 

construction equipment business. 

From their "Recollections" book, John and Marjorie write 

that the original Rohrsen Farm was on the northwest corner of 

Rohrsen Road and Route 47 . John and Mildred had purchased this 

farm from his parents Frederick and Emma Thies Rohrsen. Frederick 
had bought the farm sometime in the 1880's. His mother Sophia 
Gaveike Rohrsen lived with them until her death. Her other sons 
were Henry and Wilhelm (William) who died very young. Henry 
purchased a farm not far from Frederick's. Henry was the father 
of Bill Rohrsen (who was the father of Leroy Nelson's first 

wife). The Bill Rohrsen farm was further west on Rohrsen Road, 
across from the Walter Kusk farm. The Kusk's lived just west 
of John and Mildred. West of the Bill Rohrsen farm, also on 

the south side of Rohrsen Road was Rohrsen School. Another 
neighbor was George Undiener. He lived on the southeast corner 
of Rohrsen and Route 47. 

Frederick Rohrsen was the father of John, Herman, Mathilda 
(Alice Hitzeroth's mother), Emil, Viola, another Frederick and 
William who died young. The Rohrsen's were German's who 
immigrated from Hanover, Germany between 1840-1870. They first 
settled in Hanover Township, Schaumburg, and Elk Grove. Many 
dropped one of the "s" from their name and moved further west 
to the areas of Plato Center, Hampshire and Burlington to buy 

cheaper land . 

The other attraction to North Plato besides cheaper land 
was the North Plato Church where many of the Rohrsen's attended 
on the southwest corner of Route 47 and Plank Road, and the 
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school on the northwest corner. Rev. Hitzeroth was the long 
time minister at the church. It was Jack Rohrsen (John's father 
(married to Marjorie) who saved the school teacher and the 
students, when he observed that the school was burning. The 
children and their teacher were inside and were unaware of the 
blaze on the roof. This occurred in 1941 and ultimately 
destroyed the school. The school was later combined with Plato. 

Jack remembered more about the area, as he related to 
Majorie the details of the past. She wrote the author two letters 
filled with his memories. There was so much information, that 
it required more than one computer file to fit it in. Marjorie 
is from Cleveland, Ohio and missed some of the events around 
Plato of the past. 

In the 1940's the Illinois Central Railroad was busy hauling 
passengers, mail, and milk. It also took soldiers and supplies 
during World War II on "troop trains," to Camp Grant, Rockford. 
"It was a sight when they would hook two or three steam engines 
together to move a long train up the grade going west out of 
Plato toward Burlington. Going the other way, the trains would 
travel at a terrific speed shaking the whole town of Plato as 
they passed through." 

Jack recalls that Bob Friel was the station agent for the 
IC in those days, and the "sort of unofficial mayor." The 
favorite prank of the high school boys then was to put the 

Railway Express Cart up on the roof of the depot every Halloween. 

Also concerning the railroad, Jack remembers an accident 
involving a semi-trailer loaded with beer and ICRR's first diesel 
streamline passenger train called "The Land '0 Corn." The train 
was eastbound at a high rate of speed at Route 47. The mishap 
cut the trailer in half killing the engineer and scattering 
beer bottles over a wide area. The temperature was below zero, 
and the spilled beer was freezing. "Railroad officials declared 
that anyone who wanted the beer could take it. Every unbroken 
bottle was gone in a matter of minutes." 

Jack continued, as he told about the price of livestock 
around the Great Depression, and later into the early 1930's. 
It cost more to ship the livestock that what the animals were 
worth. "We had neighborhood hog slaughters. The hogs were brought 
to the Rohrsen farm where they would be slaughtered and scaled 

in a huge cast iron kettle over a bonfire to remove the hairs 

from the hides. The housewives then made sausages for days from 
the animals after that." 

The farmers around the area were not making much money 
but they always had plenty to eat, and supplied their relatives 
in the city with meat, eggs, milk, and produce grown in the 
summer. Jack also remembers that he wore socks on his hands 
in the winter, because they could not afford to buy mittens. 

Farmer boys learned the work of the land quite quickly, 
and Jack was no exception. He learned to drive an old McCormick- 
Derring model 10-20 steel wheeled farm tractor at the age of 
eight. "There was no such thing as power steering then, and 
it was all that I could do to control it. I would pull a disc- 
harrow up and down plowed fields with it, but had to have one 
of the hired men start it, as you had to crank the engine by 
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hand. Those hand cranked steel wheeled farm tractors were 

responsible for many a cracked or broken knuckle." 

At Plato Center High School, basketball was the number 

one sport. Although there was also a pretty good fast pitch 

softball team called "The Cornfield Canaries." Most of the 
team's players were drafted during World War II, Jack related. 
(See historian Ralph Tredup's South Elgin history book for 
information on this team). 

He referred to old (or East Plato) as "probably being the 
intersection of Plato-Udina Road, and the first crossroad east 
of town by the church." It was also known as "Merrittville. " 
The Howard Merritt family lived nearby and were involved in 
the corn shelling and hauling business for many years. Other 
later neighbors east of the church were Ed and Nancy (Glidden) 
Yaeger who lived on a small farm on the south side of Russell 

Road up the road from the church, and across from the Nelson 

farm. They now reside in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

In Plato Center was the Plato Center Garage. It was a 
gathering place for farmers who brought their milk to the Plato 
Dairy on Sunday mornings. Jack remembers that it was owned then 
by Harv Gellerman. "There was always a Sunday morning poker 
game, which often ended in a fight. There was no need for 
newspapers because all the local news and gossip would be 
exchanged there," Jack added. This was during World War II and 
farmers were starting to get some money then, which was used 
for the high stakes games at Plato Center. Jack recalls that 
some of the card players were Harv Gellerman, Ed Seyller, Ralph 
Johnson, Carl Olson, and Fred Heck. 

The Rohrsen's remember that there were also a considerable 
amount of barn fires in the late summer. "Someone would always 
put their hay up a little green or wet, and spontaneous 
combustion would start a barn fire. These were visible for miles 
at night and everyone would turn out to help get stock out of 
the barn, or just ogle." The only fire departments back then 
were in Hampshire, Burlington and Elgin, so the barns were always 
a total loss, as well as nearby buildings on a windy night. 

Jack (John) and Marjorie Rohrsen and one of their sons 
Dennis were quite helpful in assembling this section. Phyllis 
Rohrsen, wife of Howard, who was the son of Emil Rohrsen also 

provided information. The Rohrsen's are a friendly, interesting 
and confusing family to write about. There were so many of them, 
plus some either had the same first names or used nicknames 
like John and Jack. Each had to be kept track of by referring 

to who they were married to. For example... Alice Hitzeroth was 

Jack's (married to Majorie) first cousin. She was the daughter 
of his father John's sister Mathilda and Henry Luther. The other 
Hitzeroth's are also first cousins, children of Alice's 
sister Marie and Otto Hitzeroth, who was one of Rev. Hitzeroth's 
sons. Jack (who is married to Marjorie) father's name was also 
John (or Jack). Jack's grandfather Jack was the one who was 
killed when he fell off the corn crib roof. 

All of this information can be found in "Recollections," 

the Rohrsen's account of their long and fine heritage of people 
that lived or still reside in the Plato area. Our apologies 
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if we made errors here. 


Margaret Rothlisberger Stover 

Magda (changed to Martha) Knutzen came from Germany in 
1914, and worked on a farm. Otto Rothlisberger worked on a 
neighboring farm. They were married in 1915. The couple started 
farming in Henpeck where Herman was born. They then moved to 
the Fisher farm on Muirhead Road where Harry was born. 

In 1920, they bought the farm at the south end of Kendall 
Road from Nels Nelson where Margaret was born. The property 
laid mostly between Kendall Road and Chicken Woods Road (now 
McDonald Road). We attended the church at the corner of Chicken 
Woods and Route 47. The services were in Swedish at first, ihen 

two services and eventually all the services were in Englis . 

(Country Covenant Church). 

In 1940 another son Harry married LaVelle Martens. They 
moved to Elgin. In 1941, Herman married Vivian Andersen. They 

farmed on land on the Burlington Blacktop, eventually moving 
to the Hansen farm in Plato Center. In 1942, Harry moved back 
to the farm on Kendall Road. Otto bought and moved to the George 

Anderson farm on Route 47. (Surge Farm). 

Margaret married Glenn Stover in 1943. He was in the air 
corps and was a B24 pilot in World War II. A newspaper clipping 
in 1944 details a rather harrowing day for Stover and his crew. 
Both bombers they flew that day had engine trouble. The first 

one's steering and guidance system was damaged by anti-aircra t 
shells. The men escaped injury even though the plane crashed 
into a parked bulldozer. This occurred at Manila, on the 

Philippines Islands. When they took off again for the four hour 
trip home, one of the engines went out on the second plane . 
Special maneuvering, parachutes and hand operation of braking 
controls, brought the plane safely down within three feet of 
the end of the runway. After the war, when Glenn came home, 
the Stover's settled in Lily Lake. They had four children Lloyd, 
Wayne, Kathy and Ralph., Margaret's brothers Herman and Harry 

each had two children. 

In 1960, Tures Brothers Nursery bought the farm, and Harry 

moved to Plato Center. Eventually, the Blackhawk Builders bought 
the farm to subdivide. The subdivision is now known as the 
Woodlands. There are approximately 35 homes there now. 

Herman and Vivian are now in a retirement home m DeKalb. 
Harry and LaVelle are deceased, as is Glenn Stover. He passed 

away in February of 1980 and is buried in the Lily Lake Cemetery. 
Otto died in 1971, and Martha died in 1967. Margaret still lives 
in Lily Lake. Her son Lloyd is the principal of Lily Lake School. 
She still plays the organ at the congregational church in Lily 
Lake. Ernest Rothlisberger (brother of Otto) worked for Walter 

Stude for years. When the farm was sold to Mr. Kovar , Ernest 

continued to work there, until the farm was sold to the 
Springinsguth's. The Rothlisberger’s are a well-known and 
well-liked family around the Plato area. The old phone company 

in Plato Center was formally located in Harry s home on 

Rippburger Road in Plato Center. 
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The Hitzeroth Family 
submitted by: Suzon Hitzeroth Scott 


The Muirhead Brothers Store 
later owned by Carl A. Hitzeroth 

P rior to moving to Plato Center , we lived on a farm at 
North Piato. It belonged to my mother's uncle Herman Luther. 
When he died, my folks either could not afford to or chose not 
to buy the farm. As a result, we ended up in Plato Center in 
the spring of 1945. 

My mother Alice must have been devastated-moving from the 
farmhouse that she had decorated so beautifully, to the apartment 
e ind the store. An addition had been constructed behind the 
original store. It had an apartment upstairs with an outdoor 
stairway, and three rooms which was our apartment. (This 
consisted of a living room, dining room, and kitchen). The 
bedroom, and bathroom were upstairs above the store. 

I remember going into the apartment before 'we moved in 
There were mice running all over, and cupboard doors hanging 
by one hinge. The upstairs also had one wall that had been shot 
into with a shotgun. No one must have processed a level when 
the addition was built, because in 33 feet, it was out of level 
y 18 inches. (Uncle John Muirhead told my mother that he had 
helped build the addition. She looked at him and retorted, "Uncle 
John, I didn t know you were a drinking man." At first he was 
offended, but later, it became a standing joke between them). 

My father had worked in the store for George Muirhead, when 
he was in high school. How my parents came to take over the 
business, I don't know. We moved to Plato Center in the late 

winter/spring of 1945. 

The . "store" was a general merchandise business at that 
time. This included groceries, sewing supplies, boots, shoes, 
tobacco, coal, feed, lumber, pipe, window glass, nuts, and bolts. 
We sold gasoline from pumps that had glass tops, and you had 

to pump the handle back and forth to fill the glass top. Later 
they had white and red glass crowns on top. My father also did 
much local electrical repairs for people in the area. 

Although we never had a pickle barrel, many things were 

sold m bulk including cookies, candy, and coffee. Apples came 

in wooden baskets. Oranges came in crates. (My first dressing 
table was two orange crates with a top and a skirt tacked around 
the outside). 

The bananas came as they grew on trees. They were still 
attached to huge branches hung on a rope at the back of the 
store. There was a special knife to cut small bunches off for 
the customers. 


Hitzeroth Store Employees 

The first employee, I remember was Elmer Hartje. He 
delivered coal and feed. I remember Elmer as being very pleasant 
and quiet. He had a dump truck and either a pick-up or a flat 
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bed of some sort. 

Originally, the coal and feed came m on railroad cars. 
Later the feed was delivered by semi. I remember being m the 
feed shed, a cement block building with my dad. Feed came in 
many kinds of sacks, from paper to printed material. Everyone 
who sold feed, hated the printed material feed sacks Sometime 
700-800 pounds of feed had to be moved to get the one with the 

matching sack. Tn 

Ina Harris worked in the store for many years. In the 

morning, she worked at the milk factory, as a bookkeeper. When 
she finished there, she would come into the store and clerk 
for the remainder of the day. Other employees were, Lyle Haines, 
Wendall Lamz, Harold Laseman, and almost every teen ager who 
lived in Plato Center. This included these notable ones, Rol-lyn 
Anderson, Dale Krog, Larry Rothlisberger, and Madelyn Stiles. 

All new young employees started by sorting pop bottles. 
When I did it, the bottles were stored outside m a cement shack 
to the north of the oil shed. (This was a small building north 
of the store). Pop bottles were glass and placed m wooden era 
labeled by brand. The bottles had to be sorted into their 
respective crates. It was so much "fun". The bottles were always 
sticky and usually had flies and bees m and around them. 

Each company picked up their bottles which were washed 
disinfected, refilled, recapped, and redistributed. This was 
an early form of recycling. The companies paid two cents for 
each empty that was returned. When all the empties were stolen 
one night, we began keeping them in the oil shed, or m 
basement. 


Railroad Employees 

As far back as I can remember, the railroad employed 
African Americans. They lived in a small house by ? the tracks 
and west of lumber shed. Raymond and Myra (I don t rem = "^ r 
their last name) were a married couple. He was tall and thi . 
She reminded me of Aunt Jemima, although not in er manner of 
dress. Richard Palmer was there for a long time. He an y 

parents corresponded every Christmas, after he retired to t 

south(Mississippi or Alabama). Rufus and Fannie Rounds .ere 
a younger couple who were there in the early and mid 19 . 

Fannie worked for my mother when Beth and Louie were sma . 

Shp and Beth got along famously. 

The railroad "gangs" came in during the summer to do mafor 
repair work on the\racks and road sheds Jh.r li«4 in bunk 

cars parked on the siding, by the coal and feed sheds. The cook s 
car was usually parked in a more open area between the static 

and the railroad crossing. .. , r 

The first gangs I remember were white. Later they were 

black. The last ones I remember were Puerto Rican. I don t 
believe they had electricity, and I don t know what they di 
for running water. On Friday night, or Saturday most of these 
men were picked up by car and taken into Elgin or Chicago. They 

came back Saturday night or sometime Sunday. 

One Saturday night, (more like 2am Sunday morning), a cab 
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driver knocked on our door. He told my dad that the guy in the 
cab couldn’t pay the fare, but that my dad would pay it for 
him. The passenger in the cab had no money and was drunk. My 

dad paid the fare. The cabbie shook his head and said, "Now 

I've seen everything." ’ 

My father knew he'd get his money back because on payday 

storP Ta i lr °t d Workers ca shed their paychecks at the 

tore They then bought money orders to send most of the money 

to their families. My mother said picking up the payroll of 

h!a 6 i al tho ^ and dollars was one of the scariest jobs, she ever 
had to do. She told me she always scheduled a visit with someone 
on a delivery or two on the way to Burlington. It wouldn't look 
then as if she was going to the bank. 

. . Wh u en the 8ang train arrived in town, the cook would come 

into the store to let us know what kinds and amounts of food 
he would be needing. On time there was an old grizzly guy who 

came in. He had been a worker, but had gotten impaired, so they 
made him a cook. His repertoire consisted of mostly fried foods 
bacon, ham eggs, hamburgers, pork chops, steak, and baked 
potatoes. The guys were beginning to complain about the food. 

. * u mot u her and Ina Harris took him under their wings and 

taught him how to make stew, pot roast, sauerkraut, Swiss steak 
chicken, and a variety of deserts, among other things. He wrote 
all of their directions down. It took about three days for the 
men to really notice all the new meals, and two or three more 
days to figure how and why this was happening. 

Robert Friel was the first station agent that I remember, 

t one time there was a woman station agent who wore leopard 

capri pants. Dean Leffler was the last agent that I recalled. 


The Post Office at Hitzeroth's Store 

When my dad became the postmaster, the interior of the 
store was reconfigured. Years before the post office had been 
in the front of the store by the north window. It was then moved 
to the rear of the store. An opening was cut into the back room 
tor the post office boxes. This area also became the office. 

Mail went out and was brought in by rail. The mail was 
placed m a heavy canvass bag that was belted shut with a leather 
strap and reinforced on the bottom with more leather. It was 
tossed from the mail car of the train. The postmaster or station 
agent retrieved the bag and took it into the post office. 
Outgoing mail was put into the same sack, which was then 
suspended from a special hinged post. When the train came through 
it slowed down somewhat. The mailbag was grabbed from the post 
with a special tool from the mail car. 

'f he train had to stop to deliver parcels. It seems to me 
thrs happened only a few times a week. In the spring many boxes 
ot baby chicks would come in on the train. 

Suzon Hitzeroth Scott offered these early memories of some 
of the operations of the her father Carl's activities at the 
store and post office. This section also included what she 
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remembered about the railroad functions in the area. This story 
is a small part of a larger article, written sometime ago. 
Several pages have been lost in the meantime. Suzon s brother 
Louie still has the original post office boxes and store sign 
in his possession. These items might be suitable for a museum 
someday. Until then, they are being safely kept by the family, 
and are prized possessions and evidence of the area s heritage. 
Carl Hitzeroth was a friendly and dedicated public official 
and businessman, who served the area generously for over 40 
years. The fire department rests today on the land where the 
store was located. Carl also served a volunteer fireman. 

Suzon's mother Alice (Luther) taught in area schools. The 
family tells the story of how Alice broke the barrier of school 
officials only hiring single women as teachers. This happened 
sometime between 1934—38. 


Mother was teaching at Plato Center Grade School with Willa 
(Main) Shellman. They were the only teachers there. Willa was 
not married at the time. Willa came to mother with a problem. 
She and Jack Shellman wanted to get married, but only single 
women were hired as teachers. Willa did not want to lose her 
job, because Jack was still in dental school. 

Mother said, "Willa, I have a secret to tell you. Hitz, 
and I have been married since 1932." Mother and Willa decided 
to go to the school board together. They figured the board 
wouldn't fire both of them and start over with two new teachers. 
They guessed right. So mother and Willa did some ground breaking 


in the 1930's. , , , 

The school board president was Albert Johnson. The board 
members were Ralph Johnson, R.E. Friel, and E. Bohlin. Mother s 
contracts continued to be issued in her maiden name throug 
the 1938/39 school year. She resigned in December of 1938, and 
I was born in April of 1939. —Suzon Hitzeroth Scott. 


Kenneth and Irene (Bazsali) Parry 

The Parry's celebrated their 60th wedding anniversary in 
January of 1999. Both are long time residents of Elgin, and 

today still reside in Kenneth Parry's parent's home at 53 
Crighton. (The spelling of the street name was recently changed). 
From 1935-1967, Kenneth worked at the Elgin National Watch 
Company. Previously, he had been tinkering with Model T-Fords, 
and was employed with the Shell Oil Company. His birthday is 

April 16, 1911, while his wife's is January 21, 1917. 

For a short time, Kenneth worked as a young lad on his 

grandfather's farm near Plato Center. Between the ages of seven 
and 13 he would spend the summers at Edwin C. and Sarah 
(Pickering) Parry's farm on the southeast corner of Bowes and 
Muirhead Roads. His grandparents once owned 180 acres on this 
corner. Edwin met Sarah and her sister while the ladies were 

teachers at Bowes School. Her sister married someone from the 
Mock Family. At that time Bowes Station had a few homes, a store 
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and a gas station that Ken remembers that set near the southwest 
corner of Bowes and Nesler Roads. It had the old fashioned glass 
tops that measured the amount of gas to be purchased 

Kenneth remembers that all the work on the f’arm was done 
by hand and horse. The hay was cut, then Kenneth recalls that 
6 US k 3 pitc ^ f° r k to load the hay onto a hay rack. The hav 
was then brought back to the barn, where a mechanism with a 
§ clamp would grab the hay and pull it into the hayloft. He 
also milked cows by hand on the farm. 

Sarah was a great cook, Parry remembers. He has some of 
her antique cookware now. She would prepare food for the 

harvesting parties and for the tenants who lived about a half 
lie down the road. In those days, neighbors like the Mock 
Muirhead, Watermann, Hartmann, and Schuppner's would all get 

together and help each other to do the work," Ken stated 8 

n ,, Th ® fa u rm waf \ a ver y pretty place. It was bordered on the 
orthby the railroad. A slough ran along Bowes Road, where 

h i W H° Uld u atC L h fr °® s and take them home to his mother Edythe 
who would cook them Gone is the original farmhouse, windmill 

the land Th C °°Vr1 k ° Ut ^ YearS ag ° & neW h ° me was built on 

f d * Th ® 0ld barn and silo are still there. Much of the 

old farm has been subdivided into home sites. 

on , Ken recalls there were was once a large forest on the north 
end of the farm. The family pet bulldog Ted on one occasion 
went racing into the woods after squirrels. After the Parry's 

next 8 ;;r 0n h fiading their do §’ the y sadly went home. The 

1**1 Ted shewed up not at the farm, but had found his way 

” ghton Street in Elgin. His footprints still can be 

"c 1 ! , he basement of the home as the animal had walked on 

the freshiy poured cement floor in the 1920's. Carl, Kenneth's 
father decided to leave the dog's prints there. 

Farming did not interest the rest of the Parry Family very 
much. Kenneth s father Carl worked for Elgin Gas Engine. This 
was a firm on North Grove Avenue, owned by Bert Thompson. Carl's 
brothers Morns, Edwin Jr. and Kenneth who died young, were 

Kenn aatarested in railroad employment, and soon left the area. 
Kenneth Parry is named after his father's brother 

24 187B n aad Sara h were from Wales. They were' married on May 
24, 1878 at the Plato M.E. Church (UMC) by Rev. Patrick 
Whitcombe, Edwin was from Elgin, and Sarah was living in Plato 
at the time. The names of the witnesses on their marriage 
certificate are not readable. 

When Edwin passed away in 1921, the farm was sold. William 
Watermann bought the farm in 1926, during the depression. The 
Parry s are buried m the Plato Center Cemetery. Kenneth supplied 

thI e pi 1 t- P1CtUreS ° f hlS grandparents f or this work, and attended 
the Plato organizational meeting for this book. He has collected 

many pictures of area farms over the years. The Parry's are 
not related to any family named "Perry" who lived in the area 
years ago. Perry is a German name, while the Parry's were from 
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Kenneth and Anne Christensen 


An aerial photograph of the Christensen farm reveals a 

peaceful but industrious place of agriculture and productivity. 
Ken and Anne have lived there since 1966. In the past they raised 
cattle and hogs, but in recent years, the land has been m corn 

The Christensen’s live at 9N296 State Road 47. It is across 
the street from the Olson Airport. The Maas farm is to the north, 
and the old Surge Dairy farm is to the south. Across from the 

former Surge dairy demonstration area on the east side of the 
road and south of the airport is the Rothlisberger farm. Herman, 
Margaret and Harry Rothlisberger grew up there. Herman marne 
Vivian Anderson. They now live in a retirement center. Margare 
still plays the organ for the congregational church m 1 y 

Lake. Her son Lloyd Stover is the principal of Lily Lake Grade 
School. (She was married to Glenn Stover now deceased, and still 

lives across the street from the school). 

The Christensen's knew little about the farm they purchase 
in 1966. One source states that it was the A.P. Sherwood farm 
for many years before 1900. Other past owners have been Harry 
and Jenny Anderson. Local auctioneer Remmer Schuetz says t a 
he was born on this farm. The next owner in 1941, was. Frank 

Andersen. (Note: some Anderson's spell their name ending in 
"son" of "sen."). Clarence and Bernadene Baumgartner rented 
the farm during this time. (Clarence died three years ago. He 
was Betty Ewert’s brother). 

In 1947, Albert and Antonie Christensen, Kenneth s parents 
bought the farm, and Ken and Anne purchased it in 1966. Anne 
and Kenneth met and began dating while attending Plato Hig 
School. They both graduated in 1942. Previous to this time, 
she attended East Udina Grade School. One year, there were on y 
eight children in the class, in which four of them were rom 
her family. Kenneth is from the DeKalb area. He also farms land 

around the airport. 


Betty Baumgartner Ewert 


Betty advises that her parents Gottfried and Hattie 

Baumgartner owned the old Surge farm years ago. Several of the 

six Baumgartner children grew up there. Betty married Weldon 

Ewert. Doris tied the knot with Kenneth Darnell. Florence married 
Ray Hecker of the Bowes Station area. Glen married Jeanette 

Peddy. Edwin has been married twice to Hazel Ernst and Marcella 
Reiser. Clarence was married to Bernadene. She lives m Udina 


now . 

Betty knew many of the people on 
Route 47. Fred and Elna Pease rented 
Rothlisberger son Harry married Lavalle. 


the adjacent farms along 
the Maas farm. The other 
Both are now deceased. 


Remmer Schuetz 

A brief call was made to auctioneer Remmer Schuetz to see 
what he knew about Christensen farm. Remmer says that was born 
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there and resided on the farm with his parents Reiner and Meta 
He described his mother as an easily excitable person. It was 

»J 1 e r ^ 8h J : V C °i me int ° the house with a bandage on your finger 
b t° U M 6t Sr 366 bleedin §- She'd get very upset," Remmer 
remembers. Mrs. Schuetz also became quite concerned on another 
occasion While looking out the window one day she saw that 

47 m bv r h “,, 3 y / arS ° ld had " alked dow ” the lane - crossed Route 
4/ by himself and was getting the mail out of the mailbox. 

His father hauled milk to Burlington. Remmer remembers 

bWk a" 1 * H W±nter . tu en t6n feet snow drifts had Route 47 

blocked. He and a neighbor Victor Carlson who lived on the Surge 

arm put there milk on a bobsled, and took off across farm 

lelds to bring the milk to the dairy. Along the way, the sled 

tipped over, but the frozen milk did not spill out of the cans 

Bert e and S ion. Wlth Kenneth Christensen's brothers 

storv^tnl 980 1 he b6 ^ ame an auctioneer. His favorite business 

"About 987 nf aC rh 3 f6W 1 year ; s a §° at an estate sale in Elgin. 
About 98% of the people who come to sales are good people 

?n th f" e a 7 dishonest," he says. There was merchant; 

the front and back of the house. He watched with interest 
a woman who took an expensive collector's plate and hid it in 
the bottom of a box with some other odds and ends that were 
to be soid all together for about five dollars. When the lady 
-Lett, Remmer took the plate out and hid it. 

i W j 6n thS b ° X ° f leSS ex P ens ive items came up for bidding 
the lady was right in there, and bought the small metal container 

fnnP S1 f X f d ° llara -- u she eagerly paid for, grabbed the box and 
took off what she thought was a real treasure. She did not know 
that the plate had been taken out of the box. 

Remmer says, "I can still picture her face standing there 
in the parking lot, when I held up that plate and stated.. There 
has been a special request to auction off this plate separately, 
u could have killed, they would have that day.." he 

Today Schuetz lives on sixty acres of land in West Dundee 
that was once part of a 153 acre farm. His hobby is collecting 
old Cass Farm Tractors from 1930-1958. He stated that he read 
the author s previous book about Udina and enjoyed it "I like 
history, and enjoy reading about the area's past," he stated. 

Vierow Grain Service 

. Herbert Vierow, 81 years young, is the owner of this busy 
gram elevator located in Bowes Station, behind the Norwood 
Storage business. This is on the southeast corner of the 

intersection of Bowes and Nesler Roads. He lives in a house 
next to his company's facility. Vierow has been in the grain 

bU ^ in ifi SS Sinae 1936 ‘ H e owned similar operations in Addison, 
and Bloomingdale. He also owned a farm on Lies Road in what 

used to be called Cloverdale, a "whistle stop" further east 
on the Illinois Central Line at Army Trail Road and Gary Avenue. 
T11 . Years ago in Bowes Station and closer to the tracks, the 

Imois Central Railroad owned a depot, cattle stockyards, 
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and a small shed where a track maintenance truck was stored. 
Later the depot became a feed store, operated by the Moeller 
family The Stude's and later the Moeller’s lived in the 

apartment above the train station. . 

There have been many owners of the feed business over 
years. Howard Merritt’s family also operated the firm They 
also had a corn shelling business located near the Plato UMC 

church. In 1978, Loren Schepirs, an airline P J 1982 

grain business. He leased the property to Herb Vierow in 1982 
Herb purchased the whole corner in 1985. The next year, he 
erected two large storage buildings. One has the capacity t 
store 250,000 bushels of corn. The other holds 100,000 bushe s. 
Herb says that the larger of the two currently has 270,000 
bushels of corn in it. 

Vierow was one of the first Ag businessmen to own a portable 
corn sheller, which he took from farm to farm. He sold the front 
part of his property to William Nettleton who has since 
constructed a storage business (Norwood Storage) just north 
of the grain elevators. Commonwealth Edison now owns the property 
closer to the tracks where the old depot used to set. 

Herb says that this past fall, was not one of his bett 
years for business. However, one day, when the author was taking 
pictures in the area, he observed many trucks, including 
from Krog Farms bringing their crops to Vierow for processing. 

David and Mildred (Peggy Plote) Herrmann 

These are two delightful seniors who might have been missed 
from our work, had not some more questions come up about North 
Plato. They live on the Plote homestead, on Bahr Road near Brier 
Hill Road. This 210 acre farm was previous owned by the Plote, 

Doty and Rabe’s many years ago. ’’If you want to know something , 

you better hurry up end ask," David kidded the author its 
a good thing you caught up with us, while we are still around. 

The farm is where his wife Mildred (also known as Peggy) . 

up. "Sometimes, when I go out, I take Peggy and leave Mildred 

at home," Herrmann laughed again. 

In our conversation a previously unknown railroad stop 
was mentioned, called Salina (or Silina). It was located 
Bahr Road east of Tower Road. There is a jog and at curve. o 

Bahr Road right on the Plato-Burlmgton border. At this P ac 

was a small depot, a platform for milk cans, and a Sma11 sh ®^ k 
for rail passengers. The Illinois Central would pick up milk, 
neoule or cattle hides for market. Persons wanting to go to 

,,ld be take, to Colet.au tear the Fox River. Then they 
would be transported north on the Third Rail, or trolley to 
pi p-j n o v continue esst to Chic3.§o« . , 

8 Salina existed around 1910-15. By the earl, 1940's there 
was nothing left but a few boards, a slough, and1 some^discarded 
hnocrv sDrines according to David Herrmann. Mildred s tather 

Ernst and her Uncle Fred Plote dismantled the shel ) ter y6arS 

before and built a corn crib from the wood. (See Sa 1 '’ . had 

At North Plato, the Herrmann’s passed along that they had 
always heard that the home second west on the northwest corner 
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home and before that the Kiels had lived^her^ 11 ^ ^ BuSche 
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01*000 x -F _ ^ ^ it, in some low swsmn v 
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on er the Ue „ r o e rth eT sYd a e .V” t V. ^"3^ ” “7)? —- 

that sold crackers for a dime o n 7" alS ° included a tavern 

MilHrn/ tor a dime, and you got your beer free") 

at the h Vla^rChurch' She T ^ Bunday Sch ° o1 Richer 

haa for all of h.Vli?." t^Tl s ^''’ f “" 

Edwin and Gloria (Brockman) Busche 

i: y»V s - 

of Route 47 and’pia^k Road^LrTo^g ^een suspected**^ C b rn6r 
thrr 3 ^/' 38 ^ 030 " f/ P * EdWin Stat6d that he'had never heard' 

i"cat b d :?i■«£«? ■::: 

Bartlett R na H H ^ , the intersection of Route 58 and 

his tearh *u 6 reca ds that during a bad snowstorm in 1932 

the large'drift a™ Vs" ^ heaVJ Slde ' “““ "« walk th„ug£ 
and Inst 8 re/le^down^e 3 “no. W ^Yan“Lf 

tharCrr^t^e^jnh^ ^ ^ -ds 

pro b h a e ii al n S l° ° ffe / ed that his u "tla Albert Busche was a semi- 

ss..“Ki^V: Si“S Si 

.:r r hoV.£ 0 on T I , h . i :.d b . u T i “«f ;r z\\\ w™ m from d r el r ers 

worked for the water department in one of the local“oTns. 

?h hr T' h Harre ’ y about” th 1 e th pi 1 c°k C i a e 1 factor^“ao„t” T of 

f!„ t " b r ,' inJer's^c^n ° f "“f,' 47 ' Edwin has >1™« heard 

"Picklevi 11 e r ti °5„ Route and Plank Road was called 

th P I r Corners. (Perhaps because another location of 
the Pickle Factory could have been where Edna Austb, suggests! 
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as being on the northeast corner, where the Nelson's reside 
today) . 

When Edwin came to the area, the school on the northwest 
corner was gone, and just a cement slab in the ground remained. 

A bachelor Fred Rohrsen was living in a converted garage on 

the school property. There is also a small home on the corner 

now built in the 1960's. The next place west is Edwin's parents 
old home. He lives with his wife Gloria in the next home (third 
from the corner). The Busche's have raised four children Terry, 
Linda, Wendy, and Cindy. He marvels at how in just a short time, 
the area has gotten so busy now with so much traffic. 

Edna (Ervin) Hartje Austby 

The author had three conversations with this extremely 
helpful and knowledgeable lady. Each time, more names, leads, 

and incidents came up which would greatly extend the pages of 

any such historical work. It continues to justify a point that 
the author has long made in doing this work, that many area 

people are related. This may not be an astounding fact, but 

this knowledge helps one to understand land transfers, and how 
things have happened over the years. 

Edna's family consisted of 12 children. Her father Henry 

Hartje, along with William Wilke and Chris Thies were North 
Plato's School Directors. When the facility burned down in 1941, 
she attended classes in the North Plato Church while other 

children were sent to Young School 2 miles further west on Plank 
Road. (Today this is a brick home on the north side Plank Road). 
Wilke owned a farm on Bahr Road east of Route 47. She remembers 
that her father would bring a wagon load of wheat to the mill 
near the Muirhead Store in the 1920's to be made into flour. 
Her mother Tillie was killed in an auto accident on Plank Road 
near the Werthwine property west of Route 47 in 1953. Edna was 
raised on a farm west of the small Plote Farm on Bahr Road. 

(This was the third farm west of Route 47 on the south side 

of Bahr Road). Her brother Elmer who for many years lived on 
the southwest corner of Bahr and Route 47, designed and built 

a bean thresher for their farm. 

Edna had several uncles including Fred and Louis who were 
never married, and Barney (Bernard) Sester who worked for the 
Burlington Milk Factory for 32 years. 

What has made this book interesting is the way, that many 
people remember places, and incidents differently. Edna heard 
from a relative that the pickle factory in North Plato was on 
the northeast corner of Route 47 and Plank Road. (This is 

different than Harvey Rohrsen's location of the plant on the 

west side of Route 47 somewhat south of the church) . Her uncle 
Fred Hartje's sister, Elizabeth (Lizzie) married Robert Young. 

They owned a home at the base of the North Plato Cemetery. It 
burned down in the 1950's. Lizzie's daughter was Agnes. Agnes 
daughters are Dorothy (Calvin) Corron and Linda (Switzer) 
Lasota. Linda stated that she was told that the pickle factory 

was on the northeast corner of Route 47 and Plank Road. Fred 
Hartje and later the Young's owned seven acres there that were 
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put into cucumbers that were sold to the pickle factory. A 

actory here or the fact that pickles were grown there, labled 

the area Pickle City, or "Pickle Corners." Most of the land 
to the west near the North Plato Cemetery was owned by the 
Young's and the Bahr Family. 

Edna's husband Ervin died in 1986, but she continues to 

be active. She spends most of her time lovingly baby sitting 
her daughter s boys Jason and Justin, and taking care of her 

brother Harold who is living in an Elgin rest home. 

Edna added some additional facts about her brothers and 
sisters. 


1. Elmer passed away 10/27/98. (The day before his good friend 
Robert Vlasnik. 2. Elma died in 1982 and used to take Edna 

dancing to the Rainbow Gardens in Belvidere. 3. Florence married 
red Hecker, and worked in the watch factory. They had a farm 
a ong Plank Road. 4. Harold is in a nursing home. 5. Edna-She 
met her husband when they both made toasters at McGraw-Edison. 
0. Lucille lives in Belvidere. 7. Melvin died 8/12/98. 8. Bernice 
lives m Sycamore. 9. Norma raises pigs on a farm in Kirkland. 

0 Alice (Lake) died 6/26/98. 11. Arlene lives in St. Charles 
12. Vernon died at the age of 48 in 1982. 


we 

She 

two 


Edna says "we had a big family, we didn't have much but 
were happy. Edna and Erwin's daughter Marlene is a nurse. 

is married to James Hunt and lives in Algonquin with their 
sons . 
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Harvey Rohrsen 


One of the more interesting persons to reside in Plato 
Township over the years has been Harvey Rohrsen. He is careful 
to mention that his name only has one "s" in it..and he is not 
directly related to the people of the same name who spell it 

with 2 (Rohrssen). The Rohrssen's lived on the east side of 
Elgin and near Schaumburg. Harvey grew up in a home on Route 
47 about eight tenths of a mile south of Plank Road. This would 
be on the west side of the road south of Bahr Road. (Some refer 
to this road as Hartje Road. Elmer Hardje lived on the southwest 
corner of the intersection for years. There were other Hartje 
farms down the road to the west. Harvey heard that there may 

have been a factory and a dance hall further west as well on 
Bahr Road. About two tenths of a mile further south was Harvey's 
home. The original house burned down when Harvey was six years 
old. He credits a family who was driving by as saving the lives 
of the family. They smelled smoke and went into the house to 

awake the sleeping Rohrsen's. Harvey says that he got out just 
before the living room floor fell through into the basement. 
The fire was caused by a faulty furnace pipe to the chimney. 

The house was rebuilt and Harvey later constructed another house 
where he lived just to the south. At the time of the blaze, 

his brother Harold (now of Hampshire) was playing basketball 
at Plato Center High School. Harvey's parents were Henry and 
Emma (Lenshow). She was from Burlington. Henry was born on 

Harvey's Uncle William's farm located west of Route 47 on Rohrsen 
Road. There were several Rohrsen Families in the area at the 
time, and also a Rohrsen School. (Dark stretches of Rohrsen 

Road were known as "lover's Lane" in the recent past). Harvey 
went to North Plato School, and was taught by Hazel Dawn Landers. 
She is over 90 years young and lives in a nursing home near 

DeKalb. Harvey says that she still is quite active and conducts 
social activities in the rest home including calling bingo. 

At age 89 years young Harvey has a good memory of what 

North Plato was like many years ago. He also recalls what he 

has heard about the area over the years. On the southwest corner 
of Illinois State Road 47 and Plank Road is still the old North 
Plato Church (now Olde St. Pete's Antiques). The school was 

on the northwest corner. Harvey says that a home is located 
there today, which resembles the old school, only it appears 

to be turned around. The school and the home are not the same 
building. Years ago there was a post office on the northeast 
corner. Just to the east Harvey recalls hearing about a tavern 
that operated a unique way. Patrons bought a cracker for ten 

cents and were not charged for their beer. The place operated 
without an alcohol license or existed during prohibition. Some 
other homes and places occupied the land leading east to the 

cemetery. Across from the church on the southeast corner, when 

Rev. Hitzeroth was the minister there...the pastor maintained 
a small garden. There was also a long building where people 

could leave their horses while attending church. It was open 
on the west side. Heading south of Plank Road, Harvey adds that 
a creamery and dance hall were located west of the Hartje home 
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on the south side of Bahr Road. The creamery was on the Robinson 
Farm. Between the Hartje property and the Rohrsen home a small 
grassy dip in the land on the west side of Route 47 near the 
road, was the location of an old pickle factory. The dip is 
still in the property where highway crews drilled a well to 
get water to mix the cement to build Route 47. Harvey remembers 
watching the men work when he was a grade school student. The 
area was called "pickle center or pickle city" for many years. 

He graduated from Plato High School in 1934 with people 
like Jerry Seyller, Don Fitchie, Bernice Homuth, and Vernette 
Watermann. He remembers playing on the school basketball team, 
but recalls that it was sometimes difficult to get enough boys 
out for the team. Many of them were needed to help on their 
farms, and were not always able to play. 

Harvey's main occupation in life was being a delivery person 
for Coca-Cola. He worked out of plants in Elgin and later St. 
Charles and drove as far as the Wisconsin State Line. He 
sometimes delivered pop to both Muirhead's store in Plato Center 
run by a man named John Johnson, and the Homuth store across 
the street. Harvey delivered Coke for 26 years. His wife Marge 
Tegtmann who was born in Paw Paw, Illinois passed away about 
three years ago..They had been married for 53 years. About twenty 
years ago, they moved to Harvey's present home at 835 Carol. 

In his earlier years, Harvey was interested in music. He 
was called the "Lone Drifter" in 1931, when he successfully 
auditioned for a radio show at WROK (then KFLV) in Rockford 
and WMBD in Peoria.. He sang and played the guitar. He recalls 
many years ago seeing Gene Autry at a theatre in Marengo.. At 
the rear of the audience, someone yelled "what's going on back 
stage?" To this Autry offered, "nothing." Then the heckler would 
reply, "well, there's nothing going on out front either." The 
practical joke was met with the usual jeers from the audience, 
which prompted Autry to bring on some local talent to perform. 
Harvey pursued his musical career through high school, but did 
not want that kind of life. "By the time, you paid for your 
gas and travel expenses, you didn't have any money left," Harvey 
laughs. (It's still that way in local radio today, editor's 

note). Harvey's local appearances were sponsored by Arthur 
Hartmann who owned a cattle business in Hampshire. Harvey 

remembers that when he was freshman class president, he was 
in charge of a musical program. He had asked the teachers and 
others to perform on it. At the last moment when they all backed 
out, Harvey got out his guitar and sang for them. It was one 
of the few times he sang at school, and maybe the only time. 
In recent years, Harvey has been seen at the Plato Center Post 
Office. "It's a nice gathering place to talk to people," he 
says, "One day there were 12 cars there." The post office has 
replaced the old stores where people once collected. He also 
notes that eventually most farm land will be subdivisions. "It's 
the way of life..people who work in Chicago want to live outside 
the city, but don't want to live too far away..so they buy land 

in Plato Township," Harvey offers. He is a very pleasant person 

to speak with, and the author found him very knowledgeable about 
the past and present of the area. 
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Tazewell Seyller 


Jerry and Claire 
Jerry Seyller prides himself 

To-.£rip;ci.r ; » s ..n* -r^nl^-yu- 

"You want to know somethi g, area. He has been here mos 

can boast of his knowledge of t ^ different capacities. He 

of his life, and has serve and has been the fire chie . 

was briefly on the township b °* ’ owin g up, and knows what has 

He was around Plato when he was gr g knowledgeable 

taken place. When Jerry speaks ’ d uprigh t citizens who have 

and truthful. He is from- the mol of upr^ has helped k 

mills ."i: 11 :.,. .>« - — there 

goes an honest man. around the community for many 

The Seyller name has been arou ^ Huntley. There are 

years. His brother Glenn h A f e w years ago when the 

some other Seyller’s in painted, as a joke, the contractor 

town’s water tower was being pai was up there for 

r^ew^days! S thV^b was done. Terry’ dad Ed was born 
Burlington. phe Sunday morning 

Hp and his father went over to C Elgin . "When we stopped 

on their trailer on Hendee Street » El,„. ^ girls sitt i„g 
at Lynn and Rose Tazewell s P lace ’ he funny papers. I never did 
on the front porch swing rea g |t remembers. He ended 

anfher 6 s^Vter^ and® a romance began to bloom^ Burnidge Brothers 

ln Je ^y^'pi ^ 1 

over the area, however most ga of Claire and Jerry s 

in Elgin. This was possibly tne 

first date. t v, e guys won the Fox Valley 

While on the Bnrnidge tea™,■ th JJ secon d the next year 
League Championship one year. They P 0ther teams in the league 
iHL fast Pitch softball ^petition. Ot^ ^ ^ luding 

were two teams ' from the watch_ faCt 0 ry ^ a t avia , and St. Charles 

Jerry 3 reaem'beTs' P^T^rd ^^ 

““ U 0 V.V and - -idf Resnlts of the games 

lire printed in the next day's "e" s P^ e aports in the area, except 
Jerry says that he played aU^he^po £or Plato 

football, because they didn school basketball, 

High School. He participated in b ! baseball ." In the summer 
wh at was called back then as to teams, and three fast 

he played on five taams two ha 0 £ the week, with 

pitch softball squads He P 1 ”' „ ere played behind Plato 

double headers on Sunday, me g 


High School, and up in Udina at George Schmidt’s place H P 

Wiese ^was 15 a^bit^rd^ Le ^ ty , Wiese and Left y Schrieber. "Lefty 
T ’ Was a blt older and about done playing at the tim P " 

Ale^ Ken" 6 and^G °ther players that Seyller recalls were Don, 
Alex, Ken, and Gordon Fitchie, Edison "Sonny" Schmidt and Ip 

Braun who ( was originally from Pingree Grove. Jerry played for 
the Wolfe s Den a tavern owned by Lawrence Wolfed ? The place 

for T !fe ne S r the ° ld airp ° rt ° n U - S - 20 - (Wolfe once worked 
who a Wiese at the Udina Triangle. Max and Marge Wilcox 

of E?gin o„ a “s^VTt the Pu 7 le Grackle »" dba «.t 111 

1940’s) ° Wned Wolfe’s place in the early 

a , ° f J( -rry's old teammates were Bill and Ernie Homuth 

around Y / at 7 man , n - There Were about six "ore of us who we^ 
A1 d , and played other town teams. Jerry remembers up in 
Algonquin one night, "they had to escort us out, because the 

" d th S 80108 t0 kl11 us ’ we beat th em so bad." Jerry mentioned 
that there were good players and coaching on his teams Son 

Fitchie was a great pitcher, outfielder and hitter Geore 

War i " H p aS h-r coacb for the YMCA in the service in World 

reported. 1 8r ° Und balls to us for hours and hours," Jerry 

gloved and 6 Wasn,t much equipment back then. We had our own 
Tha nf'4 d k , W ° U u ld scrape up enough money to buy a few balls 
v ll S ' en i W h eren ’ t spectacular. I Jnly owned on" 

8 T° f, in my life. I bought it for a quarter from some fellow 

glove I placed 8 f V JL “7" ' C m “ Ch bi88er tha " a regular 

finger " he added g , S , o£tba11 b are-handed until I broke my 

ger, _ he added. Seyller remembers hitting two home runs -in 

one mnmg in a game and making an unassisted triple play "The 
bases were loaded., the ball was hit so hard, it hit me in the 
stomach. I grabbed it, touched third, and the runner from second 
ran into me for the third out," Jerry remembered Some of tSe 

gemes were played at the dog track field (now the Menard's store 
°° lv \ Lean B °ulevard, near U.S. 20). He remembers getting the 

"WtV". 3 really faSt PltCher ’ “ h °“ r “" ‘i- 

the h J 1 7h ry S h eyl , ler , also Played basketball for many years. At 
the high school, there was a solid cement block floor at the 
ato gym. It would really beat your legs to death -if 

Played long enough," Jerry ? ad vised! He also offered some "o? 

a tlTf" laeketball yarns... One night Plato Center was playing 

"The guy defend" 03 ' “ e ° f . their Players had keen drinking 

around him he -d" 6 “ aSn 1 to ° q “ ick ’ aad “ ha " I dribbled 
° d him, he said, come back here, and grabbed mv shorts 

Fitrh riP ’ Ped u the Wh °! e rSar end ° Ut ° f them >" he laughed The 
tchie s, Watermann s and Homuth’s were playing that day 

severelv b^pT^’ Jerry remembers th at Howard Thomas was 
everely burned by a stove used to warm up an old dance hall 

where the games were played. The ceiling was about two ^eej 

ove the basket which was nailed to the wall, and the hot 

for”the rest of°his t l'f h0 f aS ^ & 8r±d mark ° n h±S pos terior 

for the "hot \ \ fr ? m runnin § ^to the stove. (So much 

hot stove league). The dance hall later became a 
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age . T 

Another time after a game in Burlington, one ot Jerry s 
teammates Russ Allen wanted to know where the showers were. 
"Right out that door," his helpful team members advised. Allen 
went out the door, and walked right out into a snow bank. We 
always had to put on our sweat suits and come back to our school 
to shower," Jerry laughed. Allen found himself quite surprised 
and out in the cold. 

Small gyms seemed to be popular back then. In 
Carpentersville, the games were played in a little church. The 
out of bounds line was right next to the wall. At the Elgin 

Academy gym, there was a track there that took up part ^of the 
playing surface. "Two people could guard the whole floor, Jerry 
mentioned. 

The Seyller's are good people to ask about what used to 

be where in the community. Beginning with his father s blacksmith 
shop, the author discussed with Jerry and Claire where things 
would be if they were still standing. Also, who used to occupy 
the homes in Plato Center, became part of our conversation. 

The first blacksmith shop was originally located across from 
the post office on the south side of Russell Road. Ed Seyller 

took it over. It is now just a foundation. Jerry s father Ed 
later purchased the old Ira J. Mix milk plant, located behind 

the Seyller home and moved the blacksmith operation there. The 
Seyller's lived in an apartment above the blacksmith shop. The 
milk factory had once burned and had gone out of business during 
the Depression around 1929. Jerry remembers that Mr. Mix owned 
some twenty plants along the Illinois Central between Chicago 
and Freeport. The elder Mix had passed away before the Depression 
and his son later lost all the businesses during those hard 

economic times. The concrete floor of the plant which later 
became the blacksmith shop still remains behind the Seyller 
home. Garbage truck "buckets" owned by Schrieber s rest on the 
cement now. 

Ed Seyller had been in Plato since 1929, and had been a 

blacksmith since the age of 15. He had learned the trade while 

serving as an apprentice in Gilberts, and later owned a shop 
in Elgin. Ed's two sons, Jerry and Glenn worked for their father, 
when Ed went into the truck body building business. The 
conversion of blacksmithing to building truck bodies began 
shortly after the business was moved from Russell Road to the 
small industrial area behind Jerry and Claire s home. The need 
for a blacksmith in town was diminishing in the 1930's. 

Jerry graduated from Plato High School in 1934. The high 
school was the grade school back then he remembers. The present 
town hall was first a milk plant after the Mix plant had closed. 
Claire's father Lynn brought his milk there, and previous to 
this time had sold his milk to the Mix plant. Lynn and his father 
Frank owned a farm east of East Plato (or Bowes Station). Their 
home later became Gooley's Tavern. 

Jerry recalls that he worked part time for the railroad 
at age 18. He got a job with the state highway department before 
entering the service. He joined the air force and was stationed 
in Europe. Seyller has served on the township board once, and 
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finished up the term of assessor when Henry Luther died in the 

1940's. 


Jerry was also instrumental in forming the local fire 
department under the present tax structure. The measure to create 
a volunteer fire department was approved in April of 1958. "All 
we had then was an old Elgin fire truck which was stored at 
Pingree, Seyller remembered. "We had no money and we worked 
with that, the best we could." By September, the volunteers 

had purchased two new trucks, an engine and a tanker. During 

the first year, before any tax monies were realized, the firemen 
themselves bought the gas and oil for the trucks. "Luckily, 
there were no major fires during those early years of the 

department before we had any equipment," Jerry recalls. The 
new engine was stored in the old city hall at Pingree Grove, 

and the tanker was housed in the old blacksmith shop behind 

the Seyller home. This building was 200 feet long and 50 feet 

wide. Later the tanker was parked in the rear of the building. 
This site was the Seyller Blacksmith Shop. In previous years, 
it was the old Mix milk plant which had burned in the early 
1920's and had been rebuilt. 

Jerry recalls that in early years, fires were fought with 
brooms and buckets of water. Bob Hobart's mother who ran the 

phone company would just start calling people to come out and 
fight the fire, before there were trucks, equipment and 

communications. 


In the department s early years, Jerry remembers a humorous 
incident that occurred one time around Christmas. This was after 
the town got its first truck. "The boys were just a bit anxious 
to get to the scene, Jerry chuckled. Glenn Seyller was already 
in the cab and about to drive away. His brother Jerry was getting 
his clothes on and as he looked out the window, he saw that 
Glenn had taken off, while the men were still trying to close 
the door at the garage. The fire truck had just gone over the 
tracks, and behind it was it's crew Lyle Haines, and Wendell 
Lambs running down the street chasing after it. (Lambs worked 
in the Hitzeroth Store). When Glenn pulled up at the house fire 
on Muirhead Road (the next house north of Loechner's old garage), 
the tanker had already gotten there first and put out the fire 
before the engine arrived. 

On large building fires there was not much the department 

could do with one truck, a limited supply of water, and with 
the blaze already having a head start. While the Seyller's were 
out one time, Claire spotted a fire on the Martin farm on 

Crawford Road. We hooked up a garden hose to the truck and 

wetted down the rest of the buildings, but the barn could not 

be saved," Seyller recalls. 

Jerry agrees with others that the most devastating fire 
in the community was the holiday blaze of 1982 at the Hitzeroth 
Store. "The business had most anything you'd want there, "Jerry 
reminisced. "If they didn't have it, they'd get it for you. 
Carl was the most accommodating person you ever saw." The store 
belonged to the Longo's the night it burned down. "It was on 
Christmas Eve, and the first time, that I had been out of town 
in twenty years. I was no longer the fire chief, and we had 
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gone to Claire's sister's home in Elmhurst," he remembered. 

Jerry got home about 45 minutes after the tire had started. 
"Claire brought over my hat and boots. I was no longer the chief 
but I could still yell pretty good," he recalls. Jerry and Marty 

Strausberger who is now the chief at Elburn, were the first 

two people in the lower part of the building. "We saved the 
mail, as there was just a little water damage to it," he added. 
Other fire departments from Huntley with their big tanker, 
Gilberts and Elburn also fought the blaze. The official report 
stated that the fire was caused by the overheating of the fuse 
box. Pennies had been stuck in the circuits that protected the 
water heater for the upstairs rental apartments. Seyller says 
that they had been having lots of problems with blown fuses. 
Jerry says that they found a whole stack of burned out fuses, 

some with pennies stuck in them. 

He remembers that there used to be more barns in the area, 
in which many of them have burned down. Nowadays, Seyller 
mentioned, Many of those big barns caught fire or were taken 

down. People couldn't afford the taxes on them. About 65 years 
ago, every little place had from two to one hundred cattle on 
it, but there are only about a half dozen large dairy farms 

now." 

One of the more spectacular fires occurred at the Chicago 
crime figure Sam Battaglia's farm near Pingree Grove. "That 
was a real barn burner in more ways than one," Jerry recalled. 
"They were haying, and he had a bunch of his goons out there 
helping or hindering whatever they were doing. One of them 

dropped a cigarette butt in the hayloft and the whole thing 
took off." Seyller continued. 

What made matters interesting according to Seyller was 
that one of Battaglia's men, a large man while trying to put 
the fire out himself suffered a fatal heart attack. His death 

had nothing to do with any mob activities. Nevertheless, Seyller 
was pestered by the media, including Chicago newspaper people, 
the FBI, and spy planes were flying overhead. The state police 
were there too, all wanting to know what had happened. 

The event occurred in the 1960's, and despite the reputation 
of the owner of the land, Seyller recalls that the fire 

department had little problem with him. "At the fire, ^we were 
pumping water out of the swimming pool there. We weren t going 
to be able to put the barn fire out, so we were protecting the 
other buildings with water, "Seyller continued. "We had pumped 
the pool down half way saving some of the water in case a wind 
came up and spread the fire. Some of the men got hot, took their 
coats off and jumped into the pool. Sam had a little gunny 
who weighed about 130 pounds and carried a large .45. The weapon 
was so heavy it pulled him over , so he couldn t stand up 
straight. He came by and tried to make the firemen leave the 

pool. " 

Jerry approached Sam who was watching the blaze from a 
chair on his porch and told the gangster to "call off Y° u ^ 
troops, or we're leaving. That water in the pool is shot anyway. 
Battaglia told him that he would take care of it, and afterwards 
there were no more problems. Previous to that time, the firemen 
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would walk clear around the noted racketeer, to avoid any 
conversations with him. 

Seyller also remembers some state fire marshal employee 
came out to the fire on Damisch Road, near Highland Avenue in 
Rutland Township. The official tried to show Seyller how to 
fight the blaze, quickly using up the tanker's 1,200 gallon 
supply of water. Meanwhile, the fire still roared in the barn. 
"I guess you know what you are doing," the state guy said, and 
lef t . 

Jerry remembers that Battaglia's property was also known 
as the "White Fence Farm." (No relation to the famous restaurant 
near Joliet). "He had men in their good suits out there painting 
the fence," Seyller stated. 

Historian Alice Horton Thurnau had more information on 
this property. The farm was once owned by Sherwood Moore, an 

Elgin gas station owner. Alice's parents William and Nellie 
(Holmes) and most of their ten children lived there in the early 
1930's. (The Horton children besides Alice were Phyllis Horton 
Kelley, Harold, Margaret, Wayne, Walter, Gene, John, Melvin 
and Ina). Horton farmed all of Moore's properties including 
the farm on Dittman Road where the Hartmann's live now. There 
were two large barns, out buildings and a beautiful spacious 
home. The land is located on the east side of Damisch Road a 
half mile north of Pingree Grove. All the remaining buildings 
were removed last year. The land was sold to a builder from 

Geneva. The fine country farm apparently deteriorated after 
the fire . 

Jerry recalls another barn fire on Highland Avenue. "They 
were force feeding calves, and had some real bright helpers 
there," he advised. The fire started when the men were burning 
some feed sacks. One of the bags was caught by the wind and 

blew up under the eves. When attempts to put out the fire with 
a garden hose failed, the fire department was finally called. 
By that time, the barn was totally consumed by the blaze. The 
men spent the rest of the day protecting some nearby propane 
tanks with water, and rescuing an old dog that fell into a well. 

Today there is a modern fire facility in Plato Center, 

and one in Udina. It took a number of years to get approval 
for these buildings, Jerry told the author. "We rented part 
of the township garage and kept our trucks there before the 
new structures were built. We had three trucks then including 

one we called, "old blue." It was a converted gas tanker. We 

cut out the dividers and put in a dump valve in back, and did 

all of this in our shop. My brother Glenn did the welding." 

The truck was donated to the department by a man who was 
only going to get $250 in a trade in on it, and decided to give 
it to the fire department. "If I'm going to only get charity 
for it, I'll give it where I want to," the man snarled. 

Once the township received a free useful vehicle, and the 
Seyllers donated their time and materials to turn it into a 
fire truck. It held 1,500 gallons of water. Later an aerial 
truck was purchased. A 2,000 gallon tanker was also bought for 
Pingree Grove. As the years progressed, an ambulance station 
was built in Udina, and later some fire trucks were moved there. 
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The vehicles were brought to Udina, after an addition was put 
on the building. 

The Plato Fire Department now called the Pingree Grove 
Countryside Fire Protection District has come a long way form 
the old Diamond-T tanker that held 400 gallons of water, and 
the use of brooms and pails to modern trucks and facilities. 

The early communications system utilized phones, before radios. 

There was a three phone system, one at the Seyller home, one 

in the Hitzeroth Store, and the other at Gordon Hartje s house 
on Rippburger Road. When a call came in, "we picked up the red 
phone and it would ring in all the firemen's houses, ^and we 

would then proceed to inform them where the fire was, Jerry 
advised. 

In the early 1960's there were 25-30 fire department 

volunteers. John Schmitz of Pingree Grove, Lyle Haines and 
Seyller originally set up the fire department paperwork, so 
it could be voted on by the residents. Others organizers in 
the early years of the department were Glenn Seyller, Bernard 

"Barney" Medina, and Ted Anderson, Jerry’s cousin who was also 
a railroad section foreman. Schmitz was actually the first chief, 
but had to give up the post after he was injured on the job 

in a railroad accident, according to Seyller. Claire Seyller, 
Jerry's wife was the department's dispatcher. The base station 
was in the Seyller home. 

Jerry and Claire are both from Elgin. He moved to Rochelle 
for a short time, when he was nine, and later lived in Pingree 
Grove. Since 1929, he has lived in Plato. The house that the 
Seyller's live in, is only the second home that Claire has known. 
They built it just after World War II around January of 1946. 
Jerry's father Ed was the town's blacksmith. He operated a shop 
across from the post office, and later bought the old Mix milk 

plant and turned it into a larger blacksmith shop, where truck 
bodies were made. This building was located northwest of where 
Jerry and Claire live today. 

Ed told Jerry that he could have the lot where their house 
is now, if Jerry and Claire would build a house on it. "We didn't 
have much money then," Claire remembers, "so we basically built 
a home out of shoestrings." Lumber taken from an old house that 
was knocked down on the Shorty Wiese property on Russell Road 
was used to build the Seyller residence. The purchased the rest 
of the materials needed to construct their home. 

When asked to recall who else lived in the area, Jerry 
and Claire remembered many people who had built homes, or lived 
nearby. They included John and Margaret Johnson, John Muirhead, 
and George Muirhead. 

Beginning with the post office on Russell Road, heading 
east, Jerry remembers that his property was once an empty lot. 
Local barber Andy Grossen bought the good part of a burned out 
home which was located on the Bill Watermann farm. The back 
part of this house which once stood on the northeast corner 
of Rippburger and Plato Roads was moved to the lot where the 
post office is today. The Grossen's lived in the back part of 
the building and built on a new front, for his shop. Today the 
Ermel's live in the back, and their post office is in the front, 
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where the barber shop was. 

Next door on the same side of the street is a home that 
was owned by the Mock family. The next house was owned by Art 
Haines. It was originally a school house which was once located 
up on Muirhead Road, north of Russell Road on the west side 
of the road. George Muirhead lived next door to Mr. Haines. 

That was it back then, until John Muirhead, and the Johnson's 
added their homes, right down the line," Seyller remembers. 
That takes care of the north side of Russell Road. Other homes 
were built later further east. 

On the northeast corner of Rippburger and Russell Roads 
was the old Burnidge Store, which is now a vacant lot. Next 
door was Herman Pfingsten's Ford car dealership, later the Plato 
Center Garage. Pfingsten was from Burlington. The next building 
to the east is the post office owned by Fred and Lorraine Ermel. 

Across the street originally on the property were the new 
fire station sets today was Muirhead's Store. This is on the 
northwest corner of Rippburger and Russell Roads. On the 
southeast corner, the first building is Charley Homuth's old 
store. The business has been closed for many years, and at last 
report, the apartments upstairs were condemned. Gasoline was 
once sold here. One can easily notice the canopy where the cars 
drove under to get fuel. Homuth also operated a general store, 
and sold propane gas. Jerry remembers that there were two pumps 
in front of the store. At one time, both Muirhead and Homuth 
operated competing businesses. Jerry stated that Charley probably 
felt that he was getting older and finally sold out and moved 
to Missouri, (see Homuth's). 

Continuing east, was the old blacksmith shop, which is 
just u floor today. The next house was the Homuth residence, 
which the Seyller's rented when they owned the shop there. Herman 
Voltz built the next house. Harold "Fuzz" Voltz, a local semi - pro 
pitcher also lived there. (He was just called "Fuzz" for no 
particular reason according to his sister Verna, Mrs. Jim 
Hornyak). The next house Seyller remembers was built by one 

of the Watrmann s and later was occupied by school teacher/coach 
Don Johnson. The school building was the next structure on that 
side of the street. 

Going south on Rippburger on the west side of the road 
was the old town hall. It was moved and made into a home now 
owned by the Donald Hinkle family. The building now rests on 
their farm out on Connors Road. The next house is supposedly 

the oldest home in town according to Seyller. At one time, Art 

Haines lived there, as well as school principal J.C. Myers. 
The two later switched houses. The next home was owned by Robert 
Friel the railroad depot agent. Other houses were added later, 
including the next one built by Albert Johnson who moved to 

town from his farm. 

On the east side of Rippburger Road going south, Seyller 
remembers that there used to be a house across from his driveway. 
It was the home of Ernest Homuth, Charles and Bill's father. 
It was purchased and knocked down by the power company. 
Commonwealth Edison, at that time was planning on running cables 
through the area. The next house was the Hobart's where the 
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phone company was. Judson Crawford's residence was next. He 
owned a farm on Crawford Road, but had moved to the city to 
be closer to his job as custodian at the grade school. Jerry 
was a student when Crawford worked there. Bill Homuth live 
in the next house, he was the brother of Charles who ran the 
store. Bill had a concrete contracting business. Other houses 

were added to the block later. . 

Jerry says that the barber shop was located in three places. 

It was once in Hitzeroth’s store, in the back on the south side 
of the building, near the outside stairway. Previous to that 
time, it had been in the old Burnidge Store, across the street. 
Then Andy Grossen the barber, purchased the remains of a burned 
out home and remodeled it. It was moved to the lot which is 
now the post office today. This house was on the northeast corner 
of Rippburger and Plato Roads. A house with a white fence around 
it now, occupies the spot where the old house used to be. 

SeyHer remembers going to Andy's Barber Shop one time 
when he was in high school. Our conversation went this way.. 

The author: Was Andy a good barber? 

Sevller: Well, he was good enough, no speed demon..I kmda 

in~t"o it with him, as I sometimes do with other people... 
Anyway, I was a senior in high school and went m there on 
Saturday to get a haircut. I had school doings coming up and 
wanted to look good. He had a couple of guys in there. 

Grossen: Can't do ya today, I got too much. 

Seyller ; That's OK, I'm in no hurry, and I can wait. 

Grossen: Well, you can come in any day, I'm not going to do 

Jerry d related that he went to Elgin and got a haircut and never 
went back to Andy's. 

Claire: He was just that kind of a person. If he didn t want 

to do your hair, he wouldn't. 

Jerry also related that Alex Fitchie had lived on Nesler 
Road for many years. After getting married, he and his young 
bride Edna (Pearson) had moved up near the Wisconsin State Line 
and bought a farm. The Fitchie's had been gone for about three 
years, and previous to that time, Andy had always cut Alex s 
hair. Andy told him, "I'm not taking any new customers Alex 
then protested, "Hey, you've been cutting my hair all my life. 

The Hitzeroth girls Beth and Sue had heard similar reports. 
Andy also would cut children's hair the way that h^ wanted to, 
which upset the parents of the kids in the area. Andy...bless 

Jerry also remembers hearing about the old creamery next 
to the Methodist Church. It later burned and was replaced by 
the Mix plant located behind the Seyller home. The Surge Company 
operated a milking parlor at a farm on Route 47 north of 
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McDonald Road (the George Anderson place). They also rented 
space in the old Burnidge Store. In later years, this building 
had been used for storage by both the Muirhead's and Carl A 
Hitzeroth The Hitzeroth's sold it to Fred Ermel who knocked 
the crumbling structure down. However, it took some doing to 
finally level the place, (see the Ermel's). 

Claire and Jerry remember that there were always many 
community activities going on at the school. The auctioning 
o t of box lunches for charity was a popular event. A Chautauqua 
was once held at Plato Center, and free movies were shown on 
the town hall wall. The merchants paid for the once a week 

programs. A WLS Barndance crew came to Plato Center one time 
to interview folks, and do a local square dance show. The night 
before the program which was to take place on the school stage, 
one of the dancers fell and broke his leg. Jerry was called 

in to take his spot, without any practice. 

Numerous one act plays and other productions took place 
at the school. Jerry had Lucinda Muirhead Corron as a teacher 
in her first year, when he was a senior. She taught English, 
and we broke her in right," Jerry laughs. "We taught her how 
to roller skate between here and Udina." 

Don Johnson was Jerry's coach, and was sometimes a very 
torgetable person. Seyller remembers that one night, the coach 
was driving some of his players to the game, and almost drove 

the car through a fence. "He lived here all his life, and forgot 
about that fence," Jerry laughed again. 

John Schaff was another of his teachers, who was a shop 

instructor. He was a good man. "I had a problem with him, of 

course..I had a problem with a lot of people," Jerry admitted. 

Une summer, Schaff was short in his band, and wanted me to 
play drums. We beat on a chair with the sticks... come the fall 
Donnie Fitchie decided that he wanted to play drums. He was 
th j s ^P ervi sor's son." Don stopped playing after two weeks, 
and Schaff was back looking for Seyller to play the drums again. 
No, I don t play anymore," Jerry told the teacher. 

Schaff came calling again on Seyller to take his shop class. 
Jerry told him that he did not think that the course would do 
im any good. He told the teacher, "you take a semester to build 
a ay rack, and our shop can build one with a basket on it in 
two days, and besides, I get paid for that kind of work." 

Concerning other events and people around the area, the 
Seyller s remember the old parsonage next to the new one on 

the northeast corner of Russell and Muirhead Roads. Frank Snell 
and his sister lived there. Bonnie Reinbold was the last 

occupant. The place is in poor shape, and looks like the roof 
is ready to cave in. 

Jerry was also a good source of information about where 

the names of the roads came from. Road commissioner Ernest Yurs 

had something to do with that. Seyller explained what he knew 
about the roads. It seemed strange that Plato Road did not come 
into ^ Plato Center. "The Rippberger family (Rippburger Road) 
doesn t deserve any notoriety." Jerry thought that they had 

clipped some people with real estate deals." Crawford Road 

was named after the Judge (Christopher Columbus or C.C.) Crawford 
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who owned a farm on the road. His son Hudson later bought a 
house in Plato Center and became the custodian at the schoo . 
"There was were two families of Yurs out there, but Ernie, in 
want to name the road after his family." Russell Road was earlier 
called Route 5A, because it was a branch off the old Route 5 
which became U.S. 20. (Some folks in the 1950 s also called 

it the Plato Center Cement Road). . „ , 

The power company called Russell Road near Rippburger Road, 
Chicago Street. When Jerry’s father Ed asked them to come out 
and install some 220 volt lines for his welding shop (located 
behind the Seyller home), the utility wanted to know what the 
address of the business was. "Just call it Main Street, ive 

on it, so it must be Main Street. The present day address of 

the Seyller home is on Rippburger Road. 

Streets like Reinking, Dittman, Rhorsen and others are 
all named after the former property owners on those roads. Harvey 
Rohrsen was a classmate of Jerry's. Harvey delivered Coca Cola 
around Elgin for many years. After Harvey's wife Marj orie ’ 

he began to spend lots of time around the post office talki g 
to the people. Harvey's dad Henry and Bill Rohrsen were brothers. 

Jerry knew a little about an old cemetery off Ellithorpe 
Road that was illegally plowed over. Jerry is also a member 
of the Kane County Fire Chief's Association, and past president 
of the county firemen's association. 


Claire Seyller 


Claire worked for the Central 
#301 for 23 years as a bookkeeper, 
by township supervisor Gerald Regan 
She served through 1998, and resigned 


Community School District 
In 1994, she was appointed 
to the Solid Waste Board, 
due to health reasons. 
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The Seyller's Continued 

The author asked Jerry if he had any hobbies. "Well, I 
guess it must be the fire department. It didn’t pay anything 
so if must have been a hobby." He continued with other points 
of information.. "Almora Heights, and sections of west Elgin 
are still served by Plato fire officials," he explained. "It's 
the way the people want it." 

During the early 1990's when incorporation was being 
discussed for the township," Seyller added. "Some of those people 
had strange ideas. They wanted volunteers to do inspections. 
Licensed people are needed for that." Looking towards the future, 
Jerry added, "We can't afford to incorporate. Within five years, 
they'll want services that we can't handle. As far as Elgin 
taking us over...you can't be taken over, if you don't want 

to be . " 

On North Plato, the Seyller's remember the area as kiddingly 
being called "pickle city." He recalled the pickle plant being 
on Plank Road on the north side of road west of Route 47. (Others 
like Harvey Rohrs en thought the plant was on the west side of 
Route 47, south of the church. Rohrsen remembers an old well 
south of the church by the Hartje's that was used by the plant 
and to help process the pickles. Others have stated that they 
thought it was on the northeast corner of Plank Road and Route 
47. Seven acres of cucumbers were grown there for the plant. 

However, the only documented pickle plant was in Pingree Grove 
along the railroad tracks near Reinking Road). 

After high school, Jerry played ball for the Wolfe's Den 
tavern near Pingree Grove. He knew of other bars, but did not 
patronize them. Jerry remembers another tavern called Kadow's 
on Muirhead Road. "The Plato Night Club," as it was also called 
had a low ceiling inside. "You didn't want to be too tall to 

go inside," Jerry recalled. A can of beer or a glass of whiskey 
was about all they sold in there. The place resembled a chicken 
coop, and its remains still look like one today. It is next 

to the Butt's home near the railroad tracks. The place closed 
in the 1950's. Another short lived establishment called the 
"Clubhouse," south of the area on Muirhead Road was also closed 
up. It had rumored prostitution activities going on in a home 
sometime in the 1970's. 

On East Plato, Jerry remembers there being a Mix milk plant 
there, about where the elevator is now, along with a store. 
A brick school house is located west of the area on the south 
side of Bowes Road. (The school was once next to Nesler Road). 
It replaced an earlier school that burned down, and is now a 
residence. Specifically, where the Norwood Storage Garages are 
today south of the railroad tracks, was were the plant was, 
according to Seyller. (1880's maps also show a creamery on the 
west side of the extension of Nesler Road, south of Bowes Road 
near the Gooley Game Farm). Gooley's Tavern, the former home 
of Frank Tazewell (who built the home) was located east of East 
Plato (or Bowes Station) on the north side of Bowes Road. The 
home is now gone, and the land is occupied by the Catatoga #3 
subdivision. Seyller remembers that there used to be a dance 
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hall on the south side of Bowes road, west of the train tracks. 
Claire Seyller recalls that it was the parents who did most 
of the dancing. "We'd slide up and down the floor between dances, 
when we were kids. We had a lot of fun, and you made your own 
fun in those days. Usually just a concertina player or a fiddler 
provided the music at the dance hall, she said. 

A store was east of the dance hall as well as a two story 
home which were owned by Louie Stude. Stude was a signal man 
with the railroad. Claire remembers that her family knew the 
Stude's well, and had many good times together. There were four 
children, two boys and two girls. She remembers the day that 
several members of this well - liked family were killed in a tragic 
car - train accident. They were on their way to drop off the older 
son who was going off to the army. Their vehicle was struck 
by a train on Hopps Road, and four persons were killed. Their 
father had previously been involved in a train accident, and 

was on crutches at the funeral. 

Both Jerry and Claire stated that the town of Plato Center 
has not changed much, but there are more subdivisions around 
now, and improvements at the schools. Claire was the school 
superintendent's secretary and book-keeper at Plato, Burlington 
and Lily Lake schools. In all she spent 23 years working for 
the schools. 

In 1994, Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan asked her 
to join the Solid Waste Board. She served for four years, and 
was part of the decision making team that began a new policy 
to utilize one disposal service for the entire township. 

Regan says that she was an excellent public servant and will 
be missed on the board. 

In her letter of resignation which was printed in the fall 
of 1998 township newsletter, Claire stated that she was fortunate 
to work with such caring people. "Due to health problems, I 
feel it is necessary to resign my position, with deep regret. 
I feel the board is very important to the community and has 
been doing a good job serving the people of Plato Township. 
Hopefully, my successor will continue to advance the cause and 
appreciate the fellow board members as I have. The other four 
members of the Solid Waste Board-President Bob Leitner, Treasurer 
Terry Kovac , and Trustees Dan Follman and Phil Nomellini are 
the best group of people I've ever worked with. She was replaced 

by Dorothy Gurke. _ 

The Seyller's were quite helpful in the writing of this 
book. One evening the author, Jerry and Claire sat in their 
dining room, discussing the past and present of Plato Center. 
Our conversation drifted from subject to subject. After the 
tape was edited, the gist of the evening was printed here. 

Today Jerry and Claire participate in playing cards and 
reading. They also are enjoying their leisure years now, after 
spending many years in service to the community. 

Mildred (Struve) Krog 

Mildred and Harvey Krog exemplify what early life was like 
on an area farm. Harvey has been gone for 24 years, having 
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contracted diabetes at an early age. "He wasn't real handsome," 
Mildred says, but he was a hard worker good~hearted, and very 
fussy about getting his farm work done right. He didn't let 
things go." 

Mildred says that the couple got along well, but spent 
much of their time working, and did not have too much time for 
fun. They'd often see the dim tail lights of a old car going 

up the road headed for the Blue Moon. A local couple Bill and 

Marie Beisner, who lived near the southwest corner of McDonald 
and Corron Roads enjoyed going dancing at this popular Elgin 
spot. The Krog's meanwhile went to bed with the chickens. 

Mildred thought that Harvey had attended school somewhere 
in Hanover Park. She went to Bowes School. The family lived 

on what became the Kucera farm on Corron Road. This was a 112 

acre farm as seen on 1920 maps straddling both sides of Corron 
Road. (It was later rented by the Albright family). Previous 
to this time, her parents Henry (H.J) and Minnie (Grotemeyer) 
had lived in Iowa and Minnesota. They moved to Illinois and 

resided on what was the Truans and Mapes farm near the corner 
of McDonald and Corron Roads. They then moved to the Lemon farm 
just off Burlington Road near the Campton border. Sidney Lemon 
and his family were affluent property owners in the 1880's in 
the area. Mildred was born there in 1915. 

While residing at what is today the Kucera farm, she met 

Harvey Krog, whose family were friends. Raymond and Bruce Krog 
still live on their farm on Bowes Road at the north end of Corron 

Road. Fred and Lattie Rabe, Mildred's uncle and aunt lived there 

before Raymond's family did. The Rabe's son Hans and Mildred's 
brother Ted Struve had some type of radio or telephone system 
hook up, she remembers. One of Hans' sisters Laura cut all the 
wires one time. Mildred says that she was upset because the 
boys were sleeping in one Saturday morning and left her with 
all the farm chores. Frank Jayne's horse farm is north of the 
Krog farm. (The Jayne's property is the old Fitchie farm). Hans 
Ister married Ruth Strange. She worked at Mrs. Hobart's telephone 
company switchboard in Plato Center. 

Mildred and Harvey were married in 1936. They purchased 
the (James, earlier the William) Wright farm, which was south 
of the Kucera property. It is just north of Stony Creek on the 
east side of Corron Road. At one time the Wright farm included 
the land around Sturbridge Way and the Knight Stone Cemetery. 
There was a gravel pit on the property. The material taken from 
it was used to fix area streets. The Wright's were related the 
Ingalls Family. The Krog s found a spring, and old silverware 
and cookware belonging to the Wright's on the farm. Some of 
the family members were buried in a local cemetery. (Today there 
is one Wright interred in the Knight Stone Cemetery at the Burke 
place). Other owners of this land were Leroy Molt and Nellie 
Sturgis. While renting from Nellie, the house burned. The Krog's 
moved in with relatives. Since Nellie could not pay for another 
house to be built on the property, Harvey and Mildred bought 
the 181 acres for $100. an acre. The 1959 atlas shows the Krog's 
with 181 acres across the road from Ted Yurs and Don Krup's 
property . 
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In the 1920's she attended Bowes School, and was taught 

;:.S“vViisi; 
::rr-.iJ ta TU.‘; £ w ~ s d rfurifs 

one of her teachers she thought was Eosa 1 ieLe„zA_ later teac 
at Bowes School, a Mrs. Johnson was not very well like J 

of the pupils. One of the students with a notorious reputatio , 

put h t a h r . “e« h . r got there early and started a 

fire in the stove to warm up the building. At school the boys 

did much of the work, like carrying out the ashes, paging 

in the water, and cleaning the chalkboard era ® * , 

ihe chores evened up, as the girls would remove the ashes, clean 
the chores evene y, kerQsene lamps and kee p the wood box 

filled ^"Whe’n you talk about the good ’ol days," Mildred says, 
^ weren't so good, there was lots of work to dc>, a nd 

much money." They made dresses out of seed 'ha8=. ■and tirad^ 

the materials around to other gir s o o watc h factory 

different prints. In 1935, Mildred worked at the watch factory 

inE1 lJ^e the Krog's to Station, Mildred 

£ 3 ad r:tor 8 e°°on m the 0 r no e r S th:ast th c e orn:r;f Bowes and Nesler Roads 
Emmie wore old newspapers as underwear to keep warm in the 
Emmie wore u street there was another store, and to the 

winter. Across the St reel• “ e ” latiTe Dr . Struve had an office 

west a dance hal . Struvie) Mildred remembers that 

SSn;:; < p S rrih”\ S Yo 1 o 1 se 1 ^o S L r n U,1 k e n > o»n as "Slewfoot" Tillie 
Jensen 'old bootleg liguor out of her car » p.opl. en ering 

parties also took place there. A ! '7 1 le ’ 

blacksmith shop next door to the west of th e da "ce twU. 

The Krog’s farmed, raised livestock and had chickens on 
The Krog s a , Elwood Langan to work 

- e ^e £ ir"farm!; C When £ h t e eft t rent the V rs f arm, ^i t 
difficult getting good help during the wa 

N 8 e 0 xt d th“e 0r Krog' b s Ut ha U d a stee r rs n r aTd^Mildred helped' with 
them She also milked the cows. When Harvey s diabetes grew 
; S t h h e e, opted for a different kind of agricultural venture. 
Harvei contracted with the Dekalb Hatchery to raise Poultry. 
At one Doint 10,000 chickens lived at the farm. The firm g 
them free feed for the chicks, and after 6-20 weeks, they came 
hack and collected the birds. The farm was already set up fo 

produced 60-120 dozen eggs a week for Bauer “ rm - d Ted her 
Mildred's husband Harvey died m 1975. Besides lea ner 
bother who is now with his wife at the Sherman care center 
Mildred had a sister Edna. She married Frank Oehler 
brother George married Alvina who was a school teacher 
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Willow. Today Mildred enjoys sewing for people, keeping her 
house up and making quilts. At 84 years young, she does the 
best she can of taking care of herself and her home in the 
McIntosh Subdivision outside of Elgin. 

One of her favorite family stories concerns her parents. 
One time her father Henry went to town for groceries, and also 
bought some liquor. Somehow some of the whiskey spilled out, 
and a sack of beans broke. The booze soaked beans were swept 
out of the wagon, and left on the ground where the family's 
ducks ate them. 

Later in the day, the Krog's came out, and found the ducks 
behaving rather strangely. Sometime later they found the "drunk 
ducks" laying in the grass and appearing to be dead. Mrs. Struve 
did not wish to let the animals to go to waste and decided'- to 
pluck all their feathers. A couple of hours later, the ducks 
came to, and were walking around the farm curiously minus their 
feathers. 

Mildred's brother Ted and his wife Dorothy McDonald Struve now 
live in the Sherman Care Center. 

Lyle L. and Edna "Toots" (Seyller) Haines 

A series of undated newspaper articles perhaps from the 
middle 1940's revealed the military career of one of Plato's 

favorite sons, Lt. Lyle L. Haines. He was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Haines. Lyle was a former employee of Plagge Florists 
in Elgin, and a graduate of Plato Township High School. He earned 
his second Lt. ranking and bombardier wings at Midland Field, 

Texas. He was awarded his second oak cluster for exceptional 

bravery during a B-17 bombing run of industrial Nazi targets. 
Lyle also received the distinguished flying cross. Lt. Haines 

flew over 35 missions according to the clippings. He spoke of 
his military duties while on leave at an Elgin Lions Club 
meeting . 

The Haines Family were important early leaders in the Plato 
community. Lyle s father Art Haines ran the first creamery, 
and later the Ira J. Mix Milk Plant. Lyle married Edna Seyller 
(sister of Jerry and Glenn) in 1944. She worked in the watch 
factory for a short time, and is currently a 32 year employee 
with the U.S. Postal Service. She still works Fridays at the 
Plato Center Post Office. 

Edna s father always called her "Toots." She explained 
that her brothers when they were very young perhaps could not 
pronounce her name properly, so "Toots," somehow came out of 
what they tried to call her. She admitted that she really did 
not care for the name, but more people know her today by her 
nickname than by Edna. She signs her Christmas cards "Toots." 

She lives in a comfortable home that used to be a school house 
near the post office. Lyle passed away in 1985. 

Wesley and Joan (Button-Nelson) Yurs 
(According to notes from Pat Hartmann, the Yurs Family had farms 
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on Bowes, Crawford and on Plank Road i mile west of Muirhead 
Road . Wesley was married to Pat’s Aunt Helen who died at the 
age of 39. Wesley then married Joan. The information a 
included a letter concerning the Leonard Yurs Fami y . 
explained that years ago, Pat's husband Ron had been given papers 
on the history of the Yurs Farm. Wesley and Joan were also hoping 
for better days of health. The following is what Joan provided). 

Leonard and Minnie Dittman Yurs bought 80 acres on Crawford 
and Bowes Road in the 1900's. Later he purchased more land from 

a George Eaton making the farm 160 acres. It was a dairy 

The Yurs family had four children, Raymond who died before 
the age of one, Wesley, followed by Erwin and Lucille. Before 
being farmed, according to John Phalen, Indians had camped on 
the hill on the Eaton part of the farm, which would later be 
on the corner of Bowes and Muirhead Roads. During the years 
ahead many arrowheads would be found in that vicinity. 

Farming was done by horses. Wes used to cultivate when 

he was 12 years old, and helped milk the cows which was done 

by hand. They had chickens, which his mother took care o . 
The Yurs' also had a team of mules and one particular mule that 
Wes put on a walking plow to get his mother s garden ready. 
She did a lot of canning with his Grandmother Yurs. Corn was 

put into shocks, before a corn picker was used. 

At threshing time all the neighborhood farmers would help 

each other. The wives would put on a dinner, enJoyed by * ’ 
which also gave the ladies time to visit with each other during 

the clean up and dishes. wor-man 

In the 1940's one threshing team consisted of Herman, 

Malter and Bill Dittman, Phil Hiller, August Kramka, John 
Heller, Elmer Long, Leonard, Wesley, and Erv Yurs, AH>ert Jepson 
and Bill Faber. This also gave the men a chance to talk about 

Wesley Yurs rented the farm from his dad and later bought 
it. He married Helen Nelson in 1941 and had two children Ronnie 

and Janet. Helen died in 1960. . 

In 1965, Wesley married Joan Button Nelson from England. 

They bought a house in Elgin, and a few years later rented l .® 
farm to Ronald Yurs. Due to ill health, and the fact that it 

wasn't economically feasable to support two families with the 
farm," it was sold to a developer. The land became known as 

B ° WeS Wes nd t'ook a job in Elgin but had to retire due to heart 
surgery, and problems related to that. He is now 80 years ol 
and § in ill health. Joan believes that Wes mother died m the 
1950's and his father in the 1980's. 
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Don and Merle (Engelbrecht ) Fitchie 


Don Fitchie reminded the author of the fine grandfather 
that he used to have. The only difference was that his 
grandfather Russell, just took him to ball games as a youngster. 
Don was an actual player and would be an ideal person to attend 
a game with. Past copies of the Courier-News from the 1930's, 
show Fitchie and his brothers Kenneth, Gordon and Alex, in the 
box scores competing on a variety of baseball and basketball 
teams. The author has pushed for the admittance of Don and others 
like Frank "Lefty" Schrieber, and Walter "Lefty" Wiese to the 
Elgin Sports Hall of Fame. These men were baseball in the 1920's 
and 1930 s. (The Udina book, has a complete chapter on rural 
baseball. There is also another booklet in the library about 
this subject written by the author). The problem is with the 
administration of the Elgin Sports Hall of Fame. It would take 

Pheir veterans nomination committee to get these guys in, as 
the rest of the organization has repeatedly chosen younger 

college athletes. 

The truth is that Fitchie, Schrieber and Wiese provided 
many hours of Sunday afternoon entertainment for area folks, 
especially at the Udina diamond. (It was located approximately 

were Star Displays is now... The sentiment in the song "There 
Used to Be a Ball Park, Right Here" by Joe Raposo exactly 

captures the era of semi-pro baseball in the area). Edison 

Schmidt and his family did a healthy business selling 

refreshments from his gas station next door to fans. "Sonny" 

Schmidt even played in the games. Local farmer Hans Schudel 
mowed the field for free, "just because he liked baseball." 
Route 20 (the old State Road 5) must have been a busy place, 
with the Udina Road Races back then, routine travel, and of 

course the Sunday ball games. 

Don played basketball too. He remembers that barns had 

ramps or the building was built below ground level, and a court 
was constructed inside. An old barrel stave, (the metal ring 
part that held the barrel together) served as the basket. They 
played half court "barn ball" games inside the "hay mount" which 
had a high ceiling. Could they tell if a basket was actually 

scored? Don replied, "yes" the guys would know. There were no 

fancy nets or courts then, just a bunch of boys who got together 
to play a sport with the basics of equipment. 

In high school basketball games, Plato played against 

Hampshire, Kaneville, Genoa, Big Rock, Sugar Grove, Maple Park, 
and Burlington. There were almost enough Fitchie boys for a 
whole team. Don played guard, Gordon was the center, Alex was 
a forward, and Kenneth was also a guard. After Don graduated, 
his three brothers and cousin Forest from Elgin played in the 
alumni league at the old "Y" in Elgin. 

Don attended Bowes Station Grade School and graduated in 
1930. (There was a class of two that year. The other student 
being the son of the local grocer Leonard Leetzow). His teachers 
were Rosalie Lenz, and Agnes Woller (or Wohler from Wisconsin). 
Going to high school became a new challenge for Don..There was 
more to learn and new students to make friends with. He knew 
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several boys that did not attend school, because they were needed 
to help run their farms. Don stated that he was able to atten 
classes because the work on his family s farm was shared wi 
his brothers. They also had a hired man. Don’s father Alexan er 
McIntosh Fitchie, thought it was important for his sons to obtai 
an education, and there was never any discussion about it. Mr 
Fitchie was on the county board of supervisors and served as 
township clerk for over 30 years. Mr. Fitchie was described 
by Don as easy going, and he loved sports. His father would 
be the first one out the door, when the boys were playing a 
baseball or basketball game. On the contrary, Don s mother Minnie 
(Wi lhelmina) never saw her boys play, and thought t a y 

might get hurt. Sometimes work and chores were even structured 

around ball games. _ . . . 

The Fitchie Family was always involved in the milk business. 

They had 32 cows on their farm on Nesler Road, which yielded 
between 8-10 cans of milk to be shipped. In earlier years, a 
truck picked up the milk, later they took their own milk to 
the factory which is the present town hall. When the boys talked 
to school, they strolled down to the Krog Farm and followed 
the IC tracks to the school. Sometimes Don s brother Kenneth 
would drive a wagon to school that was hitched to a pony. e 
animal was tied up all day, or placed in a nearby garage. 

When it came to baseball, they bought their own bats, 
made bases out of bags of sand, and sometimes made their own 
balls. Bats were taped up, and nailed together over and over 
again. The gloves were mere pieces of leather that just i 
on the player's hands, unlike the larger 14 ones used by & the 
author today at the softball complex. The Fitchie Boys, Alex 
Kenneth, Gordon, and Don practiced in the orchard. It wasn 
a real baseball field, but a place to play catch, have batting 
practice and shag flies. "I was the youngest, and guess who 
shagged the flies?" Don laughed. All four boys played for Plato 
High School on fields behind the school. The semi pro home 

games were played at Udina. . Qtnro 

Don remembers buying groceries at the Muirhead Store. 
SeyHer had a blacksmith shop across from where the post office 
is now. Harvey Gellerman also had a garage in the 1930 s ne 
to the post office to the west. There was also a barber shop 
in the area. Kadow’s had a tavern on Muirhead Road. There was 
also a bar in Bowes (Cooley's). The Fitchie' s were not patrons 
but remember where these places were. Don and his wife Mer 
both referred the author to Mrs. Corron for information about 
the area. Don had her as a teacher at Plato High School. She 
was a wonderful teacher," Don added in typical Fitchie fashion 
The Fitchie's never say anything bad about anyone, and good 

things are always said about them. 

Don grew up on the family farm on Nesler Road north of 

Bowes Station (formally called East Plato). The Jayne Family 
have a horse farm there today. The property containing 210 ac e 
was located on the west side of the road, south of the brick 
home which was the old Nesler Farm. (The Nesler s lived on ^he 
east side of Nesler Road). Don was consulted along with Mary 
Lou (Moeller) Richardson to compose our map of Bowes Station. 
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In later years Don and his mother lived above the old store 
in Bowes Station. The Moeller's lived below. This was the first 
uilding east of the dance hall. Don remembers that a doctor 
may have also had an office in this building which was made 
into a home. 

. . W1 ? ile residing in the Plato Center area, Don was friends 
with the Muirhead's, and with Merle's relatives the Watermann's. 
(Note; some relatives spelled their name Waterman, with a single 
n ). T e Johnson, Krog, Haines, Skinner families came up in 
our interview which took place at the library. Don remembers 

c j J; yers was the principal and his coaches were John 

bchaff and Don Johnson. 


Perhaps good coaching encouraged Don to try out for a 
couple of major league baseball teams. He went to minor league 
training camps in Arkansas and Wisconsin, but decided to continue 
farming. In those days, one had to be able to pay their own 
way to get to the camps and to eat. Players who made the rosters 
in those days were paid $50. a month. Don was encouraged by 

his cousin Jim who lived in Chicago to attend the baseball school 
m Hot Springs, Arkansas. Jim also wanted Don to try out for 
a semi-pro team in the north side of Chicago called the Logan 

Squares. Jim Fitchie often came out from Chicago and played 
with the other Fitchie boys on teams at the Udina diamond. 

A check with Ray Nemec of Naperville, who is a consultant 
for Baseball America and a keeper of sports records, says 
that a Donald Fitchie did sign a contract in 1936. The team 

was from El Dorado, Arkansas a class C team near Pine Bluff. 

t was in the Cotton State League and was affiliated with the 
Cincinnati Reds at the time. Don says that he was scheduled 

to pitch for the team, but it rained all weekend, and he never 
got the chance to show them his stuff. His high school catcher 

Leroy G. Nelson says that Don had a good fast ball and curve. 
Frustrated and running low on money, he contacted a relative 
in Hot Springs, who took him back to Illinois. It is true then 
that the best players were not always in the major leagues, 

only the ones who could afford to get there. Don was born on 
September 25, 1916. The record books say that he was 5-9, weighed 
195 and batted right and was a right handed pitcher. He 

graduated from high school in 1934, and went into the service 

m 1941. 


Merle, his wife who grew up in Elgin used to come and watch 
him play. She remembers one time at Hampshire when Don got 
knocked out while pitching. "I don't remember who hit the ball, 
but it hit him in the head. My dad came running out on the field. 
He came to, shortly afterwards and continued to play...he 
wouldn t quit." Don played the outfield when he wasn't pitching. 

The Fitchie's have been married for 57 years. The author 
asked them about their methods for success... Don replied, "We 
don t argue about religion, or politics." Merle added that they 
both have a good sense of humor. Don is a Methodist and Merle 
is Catholic. They both vote for who they please, and never 
criticize one another for the choices they make. In later years, 
Don. has gone to church with his wife. He kidded, "I make the 
homilies up for the priests." Don thinks religion is important 
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and always made sure that his sons got to church to serve 

communion early Sunday mornings. He calls his home church the 

Plato Methodist Church. 

Bowling and dancing used to be some of their favorite 
activities. "Back in the Wayne King days at the Blue Moon," 
Don remarked. (The Blue Moon was a favorite dance spot on Larkin 

Avenue, which was torn down a few years ago, to build Sherman 

West Court's parking lot, a care center owned by the hospital). 
Merle and Don chuckled about one particular time involving some 
horses that they borrowed from a Bowes farmer to pull a sleigh. 
Don and Merle drove the sled and team to the Do Drop Inn in 
Pingree Grove. They remember that the horses were named "Jesus" 
and "Christ. " 

Merle, his wife was born in Chicago, and moved to Elgin 
when she was four years old. She married Don and lived with 
him, until he went off overseas, then returned home. This 
included residences in Tennessee, and Washington. She worked 
at the Elgin Watch Company, and later served as the church 
secretary at St. Thomas More for 12 years. Their first son David 
was two years old, when Don came back to the states in 1946. 
Previous to that time, both Merle and her sister Ruth with their 
children lived upstairs at her folks place at 280 Commonwealth 
where their daughter Jo Lynne lives now. The Fitchie’s reside 
nearby at 909 Lawrence, and own both houses. Don's mother Minnie 
(Lorenz) also lived with them. Merle is related to the 

Engelbrecht's who owned a farm on Plank Road in the 1920's. 

Don encouraged his boys to get involved in sports, but 

both David and Dick went into the construction business. They 
used to play basketball until late and night in the driveway. 
His great niece Beth Fitchie has excelled in high school 
gymnastics and is often written about in the local newspapers. 

Don's Uncle Robert made the news another way... As president 
of the milk driver's union in Chicago, he was once kidnaped 

and held for ransom. 

Don is excited that the Fitchie Creek Forest Preserve will 
be built north of his family's old farm in the future. He has 
been watching for the possible construction of a golf course 

south of the IC tracks in Bowes Station. 

After his bypass surgery, Don has remained active. He enjoys 
golf and bowling. "In those sports, you are your worse enemy 

because it is what you do, it isn't what the other guy does 

that wins the game," Don stated. Don and Merle have four children 

David, Dick, Donna, and Jo Lynne. 

Alexander McIntosh A.M. Fitchie 


The caption under the picture in Alexander McIntosh 
Fitchie's obituary, simply stated, "rural leader dies." But 

there was much more to this man than just a governmental 

employee, civic participant and father. Alex Sr. or A.M. as 

he was commonly referred to was a hard working, honest man, 

typical of his Scottish ancestry. He and his wife Minnie raised 
four sons on their Bowes Station area farm, and were involved 
in many different causes and 
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Alexander was born on February 6, 1870 in Kimlock, Scotland. 

His parents were James and Grace McIntosh Fitchie, who came 

to the Dundee-Algonquin area in the fall of that year. They 

later lived in Pingree Grove before moving to the family farm 
on Nesler Road. They were friends with the Whyte Family who 
were also of Scottish decent and who settled on the east side 
of Elgin. Alex was the president for many years of the 
Fitchie-Whyte clan, and was past director of the Elgin Scottish 
Society. 

An Elgin newspaper article dated September 2, 1939 outlined 

many other causes and duties that Fitchie was connected with. 
They included serving on the board of supervisors for Kane County 
since 1919, having taken over the job from H.J. Rohrsen. At 
the time of his death, Fitchie was chairman of the animal 

industry committee of the county board, and worked with the 
Springbrook Sanitarium, the good roads commission, pure milk 
association, farm bureau, Udina Community Club and farmers co-op, 
and assisted in the administration of the needy. He had served 
as town clerk for over 30 years according to the newspapers, 

been a Republican precinct committeeman, election judge, and 

school trustee. In records transcribed from Plato Township 

ledgers, they show that A. M. Fitchie was the town clerk from 

1901-1919 and the township supervisor from 1919-1939. The 

Courier-News wrote that he was always the first to phone in 
voting results to the newspaper. 

The publication wrote that Fitchie had attended a county 
board committee meeting the day before in Geneva. He had also 
stopped to visit with a friend Stanley Burnidge before returning 
home. The family's plans for the day were to attend the fair 

at Elkorn, Wisconsin. The next Fitchie-Whyte clan reunion was 
to be held at Wasco on Labor Day. Alexander Fitchie was reported 
to be in excellent health. 

At age 69, he was helping with the family chores when he 
became strickened while carrying silage for the cattle. A guest 
at the Fitchie home Harry Atkinson of Chicago heard Alexander 
fall, and rushed to help him. Dr. C.P. Struve of South Elgin 
was summoned to the scene immediately. Fitchie was pronounced 
dead due to a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Surviving were his widow Minnie (Wilhelmine) formally of 
Pingree Grove whom he had married on November 29, 1906, his 

four sons Kenneth, Gordon, Alexander and Donald, and a brother 

Robert G. Fitchie who was president of the Milk Wagon Drivers' 
Union in Chicago. Others brothers Hugh, James, David and a sister 
Margaret Fitchie Templeton had passed away earlier. Services 
were held at the Norris Mortuary, and at the First Congregational 
Church. Rev. George F. Courrier officiated. Alexander McIntosh 
Fitchie was laid to rest at the Bluff City Cemetery. 

A. M. Fitchie was recognized many times for his faithful 

dedication to the farming industry as well as his years of 

service in many roles in county government. 
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The Engelbrecht Family 
Merle Engelbrecht Fitchie 

Adolph Engelbrecht was born in Germany the son of Frederick 
and Augusta and came to America in 1877. He came to Elgin 
Illinois where some of his family had located. He obtained work 

at the Elgin National Watch Company. 

In 1881 , he met and married Minnie Giertz the daughter 
of Fred and Lena. Her father was a butcher in Dundee Illinois 
The couple made their home on McBride Street m Elgin. Three 
children were born to them—Bertha in 1882, Harry , m 1884, an 

Wllll Martin and Emma Marshall were Adolph’s sister and brother- 
in-law. They owned a farm on Plank Road in North P at°> an 
urged Adolph to also move to the country. Adolph purchased a 
,s. down the road from the Marshall's. The 181 .ere far. 
was owned by John Redeker. The children attended District #43 
School, on the northwest corner of Plank Road and what is now 

Hiinois Route married William Watermann, and moved to 

a farm in Plato Center. They had five children-Helen, Selma, 

Bernice, Wilbur, and Dorothy. i t-ho farm 

Bv 1914, World War I was declared and Harr y left the far 

to work in a war materials plant in Chicago. There he met Dessie 
Mackres and they were married in 1915. They had three chi r 

RUth ’l! el i 1 9 e 23 , an the Ha f r amil J , r 'moved back to Elgin, where HajULZ found 
work as a carpenter with his cousin s f: irm , Charles E * Gx 
& Son Construction Company. They stayed in Elgin for the 

remainderh°f the^ ^ Adolph and Minnie, William Engelbrecht 

married Elsie Seelhoff in 1913, and lived on the farm^th his 
parents. Adolph and Minnie retired from farming m 1915, and 

m ° Ved William 1 and Elsie remained on the farm and had six children- 

Clarence, Vera, Eleanora, Harvey, Raymond and animals 

a disasterous fire broke out m the barn. Several animals 

Derished which resulted in heavy loss to the family. 

In 1939, the Engelbrecht Family sold the farm to Leona 
and Dorothy Roush, and moved to Elgin. After the ous s passed 
awav their son Chester, bought the farm. His widow Betty still 
resides there. Chester headed the Roush Band, which was a loc 
orchestra that played at the Blue Moon and other p riv^e 

spots. Tape recordings of the band still exist in a privat 

family collection. 

The A.M. Fitchie Family 

When the name for a new park was announced in Plato 
Township it provided for the continuation of an important part 
o? the a’rea's long heritage. No. the Fitchie Family wall never 

be forgotten in the community. T i a 

Don Fitchie and his family members were on hand June 14 
1997 when the Kane County Forest Preserve District dedicated 
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property along Nesler Road north of the old Fitchie homestead 
for a new county park. Fitchie Creek flows through the land 
which will someday include ball fields, picnic areas, and trails 
for hiking . 

The legacy of the Fitchie Family has been well-documented 
in many books, including Viola Swanson's "Pioneer Families of 
Kane County." The father James Fitchie came from Perthshire, 
Scotland in 1873. James and his wife Grace (McIntosh) had six 
children. By 1885, they had established a 210 acre farm. James 
died in 1897, and Grace in 1915. Both are buried in the Bluff 
City Cemetery . 

One of their sons, Alexander McIntosh (A.M.) Fitchie became 
a great civic leader, farmer, and activist in local politics. 
Like his father, Alexander was born in the same Scottish city. 
He married a German woman Wilhelmine Lorenz (known as Minnie) 
of Pingree Grove in 1906. The marriage took place at the Fitchie 
Farm. They had four sons Kenneth, Gordon, Alexander and Donald. 
Today Donald is the lone survivor. He married Merle Engelbrecht 
in 1941. 

A.M. spent twenty years on the Kane County Board of 
Supervisors. He was Plato Town Clerk for 30 years, chairman 
of the animal industry committee of the county board, served 
as president of the Udina Community Club, worked with the 
Springbrook Sanitarium, promoted good roads in the county, 
and assisted in the township's relief for the needy programs. 

When A.M. died on September 1, 1939 the Kane County Board 

of Supervisors passed a resolution proclaiming the tremendous 
loss of this great man to the community. 
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Robert E. (R.E.) Friel 
Illinois Central Agent 
As told by Mrs. Robert E. Friel (Jeanette) 
and Robert’s granddaughter Andrea Sabin Schaefe 

Andrea Schaefer was happy to ask her mother ‘‘“L',''”™ 
dr-ak-hoT- Rnbort E Friel passed away, before Andrea was 
born Andrea's mother is Jeanette Friel Sabin, who was married 
to Charles Sabin for 53 years. Together Andrea and Jeanette, 
provided what they knew about Plato Center's well-known railroa 
agent. This information comes from Jeanette’s memory and what 
Andrea has heard all of her life about her grandfather 

Friel was quite involved in Plato Center. He worked for 
the railroad for many years and served on the sch ° o1 h ° a 

Some folks called him the ’’unofficial mayor ? R * tzerot l R.E. 
Hp a similar reputation to shopkeeper Carl Hitzeroth. ...k 

S:n.%ed B in 1 hilpin 8 P people...Here is what Jeanette a.d Wrea 
provided for this work... Jeanette is now age 74 years young. 

P Robert Friel was born in Louisville, Kentucky on November 

9 (No one remembered the year). He went to college in Kentuc y 

Looted in «-pho„e and te = h. is A 

b^tealUng schoo!. He met his wife (Sarah Knight) while teaching 

her 1 The) 1 ’had’ five children, including one boy andfour Sirls^ 
William the oldest died at the age of 8 from the • 

g^rls Ire" stU 1 'i 1 Jessie "l^eVTn California. Lyda resides 

10 s: 1 -. 40 ;. J :”h v.w. h ; 

pa^eTa»ry th o„e A C d h r rrs„as A£P rght, J she came 
t0 ^VobTr^ E t . he F?iei ef a e p r pl S ied for the job of station « s te r at 

th<! °HeV stand”', the tracks waiting for them to toss off the 

iridhtd £iiv^d p trs p :\rr:n( s t^ e ^r F Kg 

left them out in the waiting area for people to read for tre 
while they waited f,or their trains Apparent:Ly 1ttn ' 1 „ 

fortr^rLd^rfthe^eVd ^ tSf da). %he flit that she'd paid 
£ ° r ^^^^ 0 ^ 1 ^)^ - favored Spanish 

s. b :Sofl 

services. He was a member of St. Laurence Church m Elgi . 
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E Frielu! 4 . continued with more memories of Robert 

E. Friel...He once sawed off a limb in a cherry tree while he 
bprk Slttin § on that limb. He fractured several bones in his 
ack and was bedridden for approximately six months. The railroad 
had to send a replacement while he recuperated railroad 

would Tump 8 off' tT Pr f eSSi °, n / the jobless and homeless people 

of his home. (The FrielT liveT^The 601 ” 6 T baCk d °° r 

4_u„ v uvea m the second home south of 

Despite being so generous with every hobo that c 

T^eiTner’-s'Tr SurnTnaTT Sho"''Jt°'was^a different T^rT^ 

•«'. and sc ' ra - 

„ , ° ® rt was on the Kane County Board of Directors and the 

grade school and high school boards. He'd recruit other n i 

to be involved, but they weren't always a diligent as he ill 
' H f died 111 ^ meetin ^ S - He lo -d to go to meetings 

Robert had a stroT ° f 7 ° (sometime in the middle 1950's). 

fT Tf , stroke and was paralyzed on one side. He lingered 

m 6W u dayS and then had a heart attack and died He is buried 
m Mount Hope Cemetery on Villa Street in Elgin. d 

Twins ran in the family, as two of his daughters Jean and 
Jeanette were twins Robert had an identical twin brother too 

Ariel’s funeral" Pr h a , bank in Kentucky. At Robert E 

61 s funeral, his twin brother walked in and people started 

gasping and a couple of ladies screamed and fainted. Apparently 
few people knew that Robert was an identical twin Th? 
aiways my favorite story.- Andrea Schaefer. ’ W3S 

Note: Two old eating places were described in this section 

RestauranT iTn Vince and Jack Frisby remember that Leitner's 
Illinois 25 in th " Vh™ P3inted PUrple ° n the on 

tracks Thpr * R ^mi 30 ^ Part Elg:Ln near th e Metra Railroad 

thick malts tn rn th t° p ’ 3 place that “ sed t0 ser ' re tlieir 

thick malts m the metal containers that they were made in 

Bluff °p ad6d ° n the southwest corner of St. Charles Street and 

Bluff City Boulevard. This is the La Tremenda restaurant 

The tavern is called Marilyn's Roadhouse (1999). 

nttr tnd raitlvn G % rard ,' T , hey haVe thraa Oilmen, Allison, 
Kevin, and Kaitlyn. The family lives in Crystal Lake, Illinois. 

According to Mt. Hope Cemetery records Friel passed away 10/9/55 
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Russ and Darlene Bohlin 


Tranquillity might be one of Russ Bohlin's favorite words. 
This successful farmer quietly goes about the business of 
managing his 200 acres of land pausing to occasionally notice 
the changes that have gone on around him. "There's plenty of 
new homes going in as subdivisions where we never dreamed there 
would be houses," Russ stated. "This includes the old part of 
Chicken Woods south of McDonald Road at Kendall Road." 

He also pointed out the former locations of old school 
houses that have since vanished from the landscape. There was 
one on Rhorsen Road a i mile west of Illinois Route 47 on the 
Leroy Nelson Farm. It was taken down or moved in the 1940 s, 
when the school system consolidated. There was another on the 
northeast corner of the Maas Farm on Rt. 47 south of Plato Road 
on the section line. (Old maps indicate this may have been the 
old Seapy School which dates back to the 1840’s). Russ remembers 
that some type of buildings once stood on the west side of Route 
47 at Connors Road. He farms the land now, and ran across an 
old well one day. Bohlin says that he has never found anything 
else, like old Indian artifacts or other remnants of the past 
on his land... 

His grandparents were Frank Alfred Bohlin and Amanda Bohlin 
who lived in Lily Lake. Frank was the Plato Township Road 
Commissioner in the 1930's and 1940’s. They purchased the farm 
where Russ and Darlene live now on the southeast corner of Plato 
Road and Rt. 47 in 1908. 

Russ was born in Elgin in 1931. His parents Eugene and 
Florence (Johnson) lived on the old Johnson Farm bordered by 

47, Burlington Road and McDonald Road. (His mother was not 
the Florence Johnson who at one time lived there and baby-sat 
for Donald Bergman). 

In 1936, the Bohlin Family moved to their grandparents 
farm where Russ still lives today. There he grows corn, 
soybeans, and hauls milk, a business that becomes more active 
inthewinter. 

Russ attended both Plato Grade School and high school 
graduating in 1950. Halloween was his favorite time of the 
year. "The kids would put stuff up on the roof of the school 
using the fire escape, or they would throw old tractor tires 
over the evergreens, which then had to be cut off to remove 


them," Russ laughed. 

He remembers the soda fountain in the Homuth Store, and 
also shopped at the Muirhead Store across the street. The barber 
shop was there, car repair business and post office thrived 
in "downtown" Plato Center. North of Russell Road on Muirhead 
Road, the Merritt's had a corn shelling business which also 
hauled the product away to local elevators chosen by the farmers. 
"My grandfather told us that if we filled up the corn crib at 
the end of the growing season, we had a good year. . .now we can 
fill it up in about an hour's time," he added. Over the years, 
Russ has noticed that many of the old barns are disappearing 
and being replaced by more adaptable pole barns. The Elburn 
Co-op is fully licensed and does all of the farm spraying now. 
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f Bohlin, who operated his farm as a dairy farm until the 
1960's stated that he has never had a total crop failure. "Some 
years were better than others," he remarked. 

As far as being near the airport, Russ reported that there 
have been some incidents which prompted land owners to squash 

any proposals for expansion. "The owner hired a lawyer who was 
politically connected to the county board, " Bohlin continued, 
Just about every farmer in the area has had a plane land on 
their farm, miss the roadway or crash... There was one fatality 
a few years ago on the Maas Farm." 

Today Russ hauls milk to Rockford, and continues to run 

his successful farm at age 65. The Bohlin's have raised three 
children there, Kevin, Gregory, and Laurie. While not keenly 

interested in writing local history himself, Russ enjoys talking 
about the past, and was happy to add what he remembers about 

the changing area. 
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Anna Meyer 


The best information about a certain area or period of 
time comes from our older residents who remember how things 
were and who did them. Through the newspaper archives, the author 
became in contact with Kenneth Meyer, a long time farmer on 
Rohrsen Road near where the Muirhead s homestead is. His mothe 
Anna was also a wealth of information. A few years ago, an 
article appeared in the Daily Courier-News about Dan Meyer, 

a track star at Burlington High School He got into condition 
while running along side his father's tractor The family 

continues to run the farm, and Anna the grandmother at age 90 

years young still tries to occasionally give some orders. 
Anna was a delight to talk with and provided a little article 
about her past in the Plato area. Here is Anna s story: 

She was brought into the world (born in) Hampshire, Illinois 
on Easter Sunday in April of 1908 by "the bunny ’ n W *° 

was actually Dr. David Roach. She was one of 11 children ( 
boys and 8 girls) born to Carl and Mary (Schneider) Schiesher . 
Her mother Mary was from Wheaton, and was the only daughter 
amongst the eight children. Mary’s brother Peter was a Hamphsire 
policeman for many years. Anna graduated in 1926 from Hampshire 
High School, and went to work at the Illinois Watch Case Company 

In 1928, she married Jacob Meyer who farmed with his father 
about a mile out of town. (This is the family farm that she 
lives on today, which has been worked by four generations of 
the Meyer Family. The farm is west of the muddy and dark stretch 
of Rohrsen Road leading to Muirhead Road that was once known 
as "lover's lane. We kidded about the fact that any couples 
who dared to venture back there in the years before it was paved 
and got stuck had some explaining to do. Anna stated that she 

Anna's husband's parents were Matthew and Barbara (Steffes) 
Meyer. Anna and her family were no strangers to Plato Center. 
Her sister Margaret Schiesher taught at the P ato enter ra e 
School for many years. Lucinda Muirhead Corron remembers that 
Margaret was her eighth grade teacher about 1922 Margaret passed 
away a few years ago at the age of 101. We have a fami y 
long livers," Anna laughed. The same remark was told to the 
author by Claire Tazewell Seyller a few days earlier. It took 
a second time for the author to realize that the comment was 
being made about people who had longevity not larger than normal 

b0dY Jacob’ and Anna lived in the upper apartment of the Judson 
Crawford Home until the roof leaked on their new furniture. 
They then moved to another apartment above the Homuth Store. 

In 1930, Matthew and Barbara, Jacob's parents retired and moved 
to the parsonage across from the Methodist Church. At that time 
the church did not have a local pastor and the usual home kept 
for the minister was vacant. Anna remembers that this was J- 
the home across from where the church was, when it was in the 
cemetery She only remembers the church having one parsonage 
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which is the one that is in use today where Pastor Lee and her 
family live. (Pastor Lee is now the minister at the Burlington 
Church). It is on the northeast corner of Muirhead and Russell 
Roads. The home to the east where the Reinbold and Snell's 
lived was the first parsonage many years before the Meyer's 
moved next door to the modern day residence of the pastor. 

When Jacob and Anna moved to the farm it was during the 

depression. Anna remembers, "I learned to become a farmer. From 
the typewriter, I graduated to kerosene lamps and the cow barn. 
I learned how to milk cows, run a tractor, and bake bread." 
They earned $50. a month which went for necessities like sugar 
and flour, which was all they could afford. 

In 1944, farm life improved when electric came to their 

home and property. There was no more using lanterns in the barn, 
and lamps provided light in the house. She remembers that her 

neighbors were the Leighty's, Adamson's and later Harold and 
Arlene Engel. Across the road today (at 42W165 Rohrsen Road) 
are Tim and his wife Patricia Van Acker, and their two sons 
Matthew and Austin. The Engel's later moved and purchased a 

farm in Wisconsin. 

Jacob and Anna's children Jean, Ann, Kenneth, and Mary 
remember the farm before there was electricity, and before there 
was television. They all graduated from Plato High School. 

In 1957, Jacob passed away, and their son Kenneth took over 

the duties at the family farm at 42W112 and 42W144 Rohrsen Road. 
In 1958 Kenneth married Nancy Voltz, and they moved onto the 
farm. In 1959, a part of the hay field was fenced and a home 

built for Anna where she still lives. "I drive my car yet, play 

pinochle, and bake cookies for my 14 grandchildren and 21 great 

grandchildren. I enjoy my visits from my family and friends 
at my home, and let the rest of the world go by." Today there 
just three of the Schiesher daughters left including Anna, 
Marie Carlson, and Martha Schiesher. Marie's husband Walter 
was a fireman in Hampshire for many years. Martha who never 
married, taught school in Lisle, Illinois for over forty years. 
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Henry and Martha (Spangler) Volkening 

One can only think of the fright that a young city girl 
endured, after living in the cities for most of her life and 
then living alone in the country. Martha Volkening went through 
this now humorous period in her life in an old home along 

Burlington Road across from Griggs School. (The same house whe 
the Swanberg's once lived). The year was 1946. This old white 
two-story house had no running water, a stopped up outhouse 
and a well which was located next to a pig lot. Yet, Henry and 
Martha found happiness there, and managed to survive six mont s 
at this location, until moving to the Sycamore area. 

She remembers being surprised one night by neighbors a 

friends performing the customary shivaree ritual. Back then 
people would just show up at the home of newlyweds banging on 

pots and pans and throw a party. This event took place up the 

road at Henry’s folks house. They had been called there to 
"discuss something" and were surprised by the outpouring of 
friends and neighbors for the newly weds. It was a good th ^ 

that Martha had nailed the windows of the house ^shut. As the 
Pierce boys were planning on placing a pail of gun blue, a 

stinky substance used for cleaning guns under their bed whil 

the Volkening ’ s were out. The pranksters were unable to gain 

entry into the home. Mrs. Volkening was also highly concerne 
that robbers would break in and either harm them or steal thei 
possessions and wedding gifts. 

When the Volkening's first moved in, the first thing Martha 
did was nail all the windows shut, a defense to would be 
burglars. Next Henry provided the water which was drawn from 

a milk can with a spigot welded to it. He would take the ca 

down to the well, on the running board of his car fill it p, 
and that would be the household water for the day. The home 
was owned by Attorney Ranstead Lehmann of Elgin who let t 

Volkening's live there for free. Martha describes the home 
as having high ceilings, a little porch on back held up by two 
posts, a roughed out basement, There was a large kitchen, one 
large room a pantry and an east entrance. Ermel Pierce had lived 
in the home before the Volkening's. It is not known if t 1 
was the Griggs Hotel, or maybe a later residence built by the 

Griggs Family. Shortly after the Volkening s moved, the house 
which was in somewhat terrible condition was destroyed as part 
of "controlled burn." It is not known if this is the origi a 

house on the property. (Note: There is still an outline of a 
small building behind the present day home on the lot. Someo e 

has suggested that this "outline" of a small structure was just 
a wash house. County histories state that relatives of the Grigg 
Family were still living in the old homestead building m the 
1890' s . It has never been clear as to what happened to t 

original Griggs Hotel/Tavern. It could have been torn down 
rotted away, or incorporated into the home that the Volkening 
and Swanberg's had lived in). 

It was always dark out in the country. .Martha remembers 
one night as she was going to pick up Henry who worked at 
folk's farm, she lost control of the car, and ended up m the 
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ditch in front of the closed Griggs School. The car had no 
lights, but using a flashlight, she aimed it down the road and 
was able to safely make it to Henry's parents place. 

Mrs. Volkening was not used to living alone. Her father 
Rev. P.T. Spangler trekked across the country, from Flint, 
Michigan and other Midwest stops, preaching at local churches 

as well as on the radio. He was regularly heard on Chicago 
station WMAQ broadcasting from the Opera House. 

Today the Volkening's live where Henry was raised on a 
farm on Burlington Road near Plato Road. He attended nearby 
Schairer Sholes School, which stood on Burlington Road about 
3/4 of a mile north of Plato Road. This used to be on the 
Schairer Farm. A local plummer, named Bestler owns the land 
today. His teachers were Paul Peterson and a Miss Chandler. 

Henry disliked another teacher named McGuire? "She spent all 

of her time trying to change me from a left handed person to 

a right-hander," he recalls. 

Being a dairy farmer, the Volkening's had to stay close 

to home, and attended the nearby Swedish Church for 30 years. 

Some great smorgasbords took place there. The Volkening's now 
attend Fox Valley Bible Church in St. Charles When their 
children were raised both Henry and Martha obtained their 
G.L.D. s and will soon celebrate 52 years of marriage. 

(Note: Lehmann Ranstead was probably named after his father's 
law partner J.W. Ranstead. Both Ranstead and Increase Child 
Bosworth of the First National Bank in Elgin owned what had 

been the Britton Farm, on the northwest corner of Coombs Road 

and U.S. 20. This included the current girl scouts building, 

now the old West Udina School, and the Follman Farm to the west). 

Kenneth and Helen Johnson 

Good friends of the Volkening's are the Johnson's who now 

live in Aurora. Kenneth lived in Plato Township for 65 years 
and was born on his folk's farm on Route 47 northwest of Kendall 
Road. When Kenneth was four, his parents Albert and Anna 

(Anderson) moved to the place where he would spend most of his 
life. It was on Kendall Road one mile south of Plato Road, and 
contained 154-2- acres. Kenneth says that they saw evidence that 
the Indians had been in the area from some small artifacts that 
were found south of the farm. 

Kenneth was kept busy at the family farm and did not have 
much time for anything else. He played a little basketball at 
Plato graduating from both the grade school and high school. 
Mrs. J.C. Myers and Miss Sutfin of Dundee were his grade school 
teachers. He had Mr. Myers in high school. (Mr Myer's son Richard 
still lives in a nursing home in Batavia). Kenneth remembers 

being in a few plays in high school, and drove a horse and buggy 
to school. The roads in the area were not very good back then, 
he recalls. "One time the family car got stuck in two sets of 
ruts on McDonald Road one winter," Kenneth remembers. "We were 
stranded there for quite a long time in the cold." 

Kenneth has a sharp mind for the geography of the area. 
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He recalls several locations of one room school houses in the 
township. They were located as follows: A one room school house 
on Rt 47 a half mile south of Plato Road. It was m a field, 
and was consolidated with Plato (Seapy?). Another one was located 
3/4 of a mile west of Route 47 near Rohrsen Road in another 

field (Rohrsen School?). There was Sholes School on Burlington 
Road 3/4 of a mile north of Piato R^d. There was one on 
northwest corner of Burlington Road at Silver GlenRoad - Th ^ 
was the Grey Willow School. There was another school that is 
I" a hou S r at Dittman and Lenz Roads. This was the old Lenz 

or Lee School, and Griggs School where it is today on the 

side of Burlington Road where the Benson s live. _ 

Kenneth recalls that Plato Township was a nice place to 

live. "There were the English at Plato Center the Swedes in 
the southwest corner, and the Germans at North Plato..we al 
got along pretty well," he stated. 


Note: Mrs. Volkening added that it was Kenneth 
who transported by horse and buggy , the first 
the Swedish Church... 


' s father 
stones to 


Albert 
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Fred and Lorraine (Walters) Ermel 

(Information supplied by the Ermel's) 

In the early 1900's Fred Ermel's grandparents Fred and 
Julienna Ermel moved from Germany with their two children Louis 
and Caroline. They lived outside of Plato Center on Bob and 
Sue Muirhead s farm. The old timers remember them well because 
Louie and Caroline had wooden shoes. Caroline could not speak 
English, but her brother spoke five languages. They attended 
the Plato Center Grade School that was torn down. (The old 
building). Caroline spoke a dialect of German and French. 

Fred and Lorraine (Walters) Ermel moved to Plato Center 
from Huntley, with their two children one also named Caroline 
and Fred Jr. in 1969. Previous to this time in 1958, Fred had 

helped open the Shell Gas Station at Routes 72 and 31 in West 

Dundee. Back then gas station attendants pumped the gas, checked 
the oil, washed windows, and if the customer desired, they also 
vacuumed out the car too. After several years, Fred and his 

family were ready to take on a more important role in the auto 
industry...his own business. "We came to Plato Center to operate 
the Plato Center Garage," the Ermel's remembered. Fred had heard 
through Andy Grossen, the barber and long time friend of the 

Ermel Family that Paul Loechner wanted to sell his business. 

Fred opened his enterprise at the Plato Center Garage in 
1969. He repaired cars, trucks, tractors, combines and anything 
with a motor. He thought nothing of making farm calls. Cars 
were much simpler at the time to repair. There were no disc 

brakes, no electronic ignition, and no computers in cars to 

make a mechanic's life miserable. 

Plato Center Garage was known not only for the repairs 
but for Fred s annual New Year's Party for his customers. A 
good time was had by all. Fred concocted what he called a 
witches brew." After a glass or two, you didn't feel any pain. 
Most everyone in town turned out, even the pastor. 

The present location of the post office and home of Fred 

and Lorraine was purchased from Andy Grossen in 1967. The home 
was Andy s Barber Shop in front which was converted into an 
for Fred s Garage. (Fred started this business after 

he moved out of the Plato Center Garage. The back portion of 

the home was part of a burned farmhouse that was located near 
Plato and Rippburger Roads). 

In 1982, a devastating fire destroyed Longo's Grocery Store. 
The U.S. Post Office was located in the store. The post office 
was moved to the Plato Township Hall, which created an 

inconvenience for the public. No one could use the kitchen or 
upper room at the town hall, because the post office was in 

there. 

The postal service decided Plato Center would become a 
rural route from Elgin. The residents petitioned to the 

government in an attempt to keep their own post office. The 
decision was made that the only way to keep a post office and 
their own zip code (60170) would be to establish a community 

post office, administered by the Elgin Postmaster. 
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Fred and Lorraine Ermel with the assistance of Edna Haines 
agreed to open the community post office on May 1, 19 ^ 3 “ 
again, the enclosed porch was converted from (previously Andy s 
Barber Shop to Fred’s office) and now to the post office. They 
started with 100 boxes, and have since added 62 additional boxes. 
The community post office serves as a small conversation center 
for local news. Inside a bulletin board announces upcoming 
events, items for sale, lost pets, animals to be given away 

G t C • 

In 1987, Carlton (Shorty) Wiese, who was road commissioner 
for Plato Township was retiring. Fred, who had decided to close 
his garage business, was appointed to fill Shorty s term. Plato 
Township has approximately 48 miles of roads. Only three of 
them remain gravel, as all the rest are seal coated or black 
top. In 1993, a cold storage shed was built, and m iyy/, a 
new salt shed was constructed. 

An Interview with the Ermel's 

On October 14, 1998, the author and the Ermel's got together 

in Fred and Lorraine's home for an informal interview. The date 
had been postponed several times, as there had been some sickness 
and deaths in their family. Fred has been recovering from an 
illness but still performed the road commissioner s duties. 

Lorraine keeps busy running the post office. She receives he p 
from Edna "Toots" Haines who works on Fridays. Mrs. Haines is 
a long time post office employee, and lives nearby at 41W6 
Russell Road. Her home is the old schoolhouse which was locate 
on Muirhead Road. Her in-laws originally owned the first J® 1 "® 
south of the tracks on the west side of Rippburger Road. They 
traded homes with school superintendent J.C. Myers. 

The post office has a quaint heritage to it. In the mi 
evening light, the usually busy facility was quiet now The 
silence of the post office boxes, some half full of mail, 
reminded one that it was important to keep this place open. 
People for years have depended on having a post office tor 
convenience and to maintain the town’s identity. For now the 
boxes rested in the dim light waiting to add another day of 
history to their years of service. Inside the back of the house, 
lived the community-minded couple who keep the operation going, 
when it could have easily reverted back to Elgin. 

The Ermel’s who will be married 45 years on November /th, 
graciously opened the home to the author for about a two hour- 
visit one evening. During that time, they share wi 
some of their favorite stories, remembrances, and what t ey 
knew about the area. Lorraine is from Huntley, while Fred lived 
in several places around the area including Starks, and earlier 
had lived and attended school in Elgin. He went to school for 
four years in Pingree Grove in a building where the fire 
department is now. His father Louis worked in the welding shop 
behind Schmidt’s Garage in Udina and also played baseball m 

the adjacent field. _ , f 

Fred and Lorraine came to Plato Center in September o 

1969, with their children Caroline and Fred Jr. Caroline was 
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named after Fred's aunt who spoke only French when she came 
to this country. During the proceeding years, the Ermel's owned 
a garage repair business, Fred has been the road commissioner, 
and now he and Lorraine operate the community post office. 

The' Ermel's supplied additional family information... 
Fred's mother being Vera (Puffpaff). Lorraine's parents being 
Arthur Walters and Parthenia (Fox). The Ermel's daughter Caroline 
married Frank Childers. They live across from the post office. 
Both Caroline and Fred Jr. worked in their father's garage 
business. Fred Jr. performed his first auto overhall on Carl 
Hitzeroth's 1966 Thunderbird, at the age of 12. Today, Fred 
Jr. is the parts manager for a trucking firm in South Carolina. 
Aunt Caroline (Strutzel) lives in Elgin. 

Our conversations drifted from subject to subject attempting 
to capture important points of their 30 years of service to 
the Plato Center community. Fred stated the road department 
has added some upgraded equipment, and facilities since he took 
over in 1987. Two sheds have been erected. "When I came here, 
the machinery was scattered all over the county, wherever they 
could keep it under cover," he recalls. In recent years the 
following has been added...This includes two sheds, new mowers, 
tractors, a front end loader, an FWD truck with a "wing," and 
a new snow plow. The township now has four plows to care for 
the 48 miles of winter roads. 

Fred says that the new subdivisions keep adding more 
pavement for his department to care for... There are three 
other road department workers. They are Lee Holtz of Pingree 
Grove, Delbert Pease who lives on Rohrsen Road, and Bob Dunn 
of Elgin. David Pease, Darryl Moeller and Paul Sjurseth have 
been other past employees. 

Most roads in the township are seal coated or blacktop. 

There are three and half miles of gravel roads still in the 

area. He remarked that the condition of the roads are fair and 
but need repair. The road commissioner's office does what it 
can with the tax money it receives to maintain the roads. The 
department did receive a permanent road tax that has helped 
to fix the roads. The money can only be used for road repairs. 

The township now spends about $200,000 on its roads. Fred 
continued, "the money doesn't go very far, when you got to pay 

about $50,000 a mile..it's a slow procedure." He explained that 
the township has taken some of the roads from seal-coat to 
blacktop. Plato has also seal-coated some gravel roads. "The 

roads don't seem to hold up, because they use an emulsification 
instead of tar," he explained, "it doesn't pay to put it on 
anymore." 

The worse road in the township continues to be a section 
of Rohrsen Road east of Rippburger Road. It was known by the 
local residents as the old "lover's lane." The stretch is 
seal-coated now, but was once just a dark mud trail near some 
woods. Cars used to get stuck back there. "It's really wasn't 
a road, and its still not a road," Fred added. "It's not wide 
enough for two lanes." Since Fred has a tow truck, the author 
asked if he knew of people who had to be towed out of there 
in very embarrassing situations. Fred replied, "Oh yes, but 
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I wouldn't want to say names," he laughed. "I pulled a few of 
those out of there myself." People parked back there at their 
own risk and often needed assistance to get out. There are homes 


back in this area now. . , 

Also part of Fred's departments job is picking up trash 
and other items found dumped or scattered along road sides. 

He says he's never found anything odd, and most of the stuff 

is deposited there by people not wanting to pay for it to be 

properly disposed of. Refrigerators, furniture, TV sets, are 

what is usually found. The township then has to pay to have 
it hauled away. The biggest expense are tires which used to 
cost four dollars each to get rid off. The township saves money 
by participating in a once a year refuse disposal with its 

contractor. All the tires are then taken at no charge. 

The first year Fred was in office (1987), the area was 
hit with a large snowfall. "We had ten inches or real heavy 

wet snow," Fred remembers. "We didn't have the wing on t e 

grader, only three plows, and I worked 36 hours straight. It 

was an interesting winter." Since 1987, the township s roa s 

have increased from 35 to 48 miles because of new subdivisions. 

For the 30 or so years that Fred and Lorraine have lived 

in the area, they have made many friends, and know lots 

people. Recalling the people from his street, Fred listed t e 
following families... going towards the church... Childers, Hulke , 
then the grade school, Nomellini, Rinkenberger , Issac, Einar 
Free, the church, cemetery, and parsonage across the street, 


and the Frank Vinci Farm. 

Coming back to Plato Center are the following homes on 

the north side of the Russell Road including, Dick Woods, Ric 
Neisendorf, Sharon Vinci, David Sjurseth, Tim Metz and George 
Smith. David and Julie Garrett live in John Muirhead s father s 
home at 41W620 Russell Road. It is also known as the Haney House. 
Pete and Judy Rogers live in the former George Muirhead home 

which in later years has been a bed and breakfast business. 

The next home which was an old schoolhouse moved from Muir ea 
Road, belongs to Edna "Toots" Haines. Some renters live next 
to the post office in the old Mock house. Frank and Carrie Mead 
and their two children live downstairs and Gregory Goodrow 
occupies the upstairs apartment. This was the old Rippberger 
homestead in the late 1800's. 

Several businesses have come and gone over the years in 
Plato Center. Everyone misses Carl Hitzeroth who had the Muirhea 
Brothers Store. The Ermel's neighbor Lyle Haines, late husband 
of Edna, worked in Hitzeroth's Store as did many other young 
people. Fred's Garage is gone. Arch Technology, once rented 

the first floor of the old Homuth Building on the southeast 
corner of Rippburger and Russell Roads. There were also some 
apartments upstairs. The firm has since moved northwest of the 
railroad tracks and northwest of the town hall. They occupy 
a complex of rounded metal buildings behind Elgin Augering. 
making "quonset hut type" structures for the military. Ray 
Schrieber Disposal sets southeast of Elgin Augering, and 


northwest of the Seyller home. 

Currently the downtown section of Plato Center has the 
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new fire station, that is on the spot where the Muirhead Store 
used to be. Fred Ermel owns the corner lot across the street 
where the Burnidge Store once was. Gene Waterstreet runs a repair 
shop in the old Gellerman's Garage (also known as the Plato 
Center Garage). The post office where the Ermel's live is just 
to the east. 

Fred was acquainted with railroad station agent Bob Friel, 
also Ted Anderson, the foreman who lived in the railroad section 
house. This home is still owned by the railroad and is located 
behind the old Homuth Store, north of the tracks. After passenger 
service had stopped, the railroad still used its sidings to 
drop off fertilizer and feed for the farmers. Fred remembers 
when there were two sidings. The one on the south has been gone 
for many years. The one on the north end was removed a short 
time ago. 

Also further south on Rippburger Road, was Harry 
Rothlisberger's house where the phone company was. Cliff Miller's 
home was the location of the phone company before it moved to 
the Rothis 1 berger s. Fred and Lorraine knew Andy Grossen, the 
barber and supplied a picture of Andy and his wife Rose for 
this publication. They bought their home from the Grossen's. 
Lorraine remembers that Andy was in a rest home, and had written 
them a letter in 1976 wanting to sell his home where the barber 
shop was. The information was actually in a letter to Andy's 
friends Carl and Alice Hitzeroth. Andy passed away around 1977 
and is buried in Hampshire. 

The Ermel's could not say enough about the kindness and 
generosity of the Hitzeroth's. "Carl was on the fire department, 
he was plumber, electrician, he did everything... he was a great 
guy, Fred offered. Lorraine then told a story concerning three 
drunk young men one late night who had hired a taxi to take 
them to Plato Center to work on the railroad. Only they did 
not have the money to pay the fare. Carl, who still lived in 
the apartment above the store, went outside and paid the cab 
driver. Often produce grown on Carl and Alice's farm in North 
Plato could be found in a box in front of the store, and marked 
"free." 

As far as Andy Grossen goes, Fred says that he knew him 
from the time Fred was born. "Andy was the only barber, and 
he had just one style of haircut," Ermel stated. (It was sort 
of a part down the side and comb the rest over, similar to the 
author's perpetual haircut. Some call it the "princeton" look). 
"If you were late for an appointment, he would just tell you 
to go home," Fred added. Lorraine then offered, "Andy would 
say that there is just so many cuts to a haircut, and that's 
all there is to it." Haircuts were fifty cents. They agreed 
what the author had heard that Andy was a bit awry at times, 
but had a heart of gold." Andy and his wife Rose, would play 
cards all night with Fred's parents. Lorraine continued, "Andy 
would only cut hair for local people, if you moved away, he 
would say, I can't cut your hair, you don't live here. He would 
only cut for the local people." At times even his wife called 
him lovingly a "grumblepig" . 

Out in the country, Fred remembered the names of long 
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time farmers like Bob Muirhead, Kenny Meyer, and someone named 
Engel who live where the Van Acker’s live today out on Rohrsen 
Road. On the opposite end of town were families like 
Springinsguth (on the corner of Plato and Rippburger Roads), 
and Richard Leonhardt. Down Plato Road were other homes occupied 
by Watermann, Winkelmann, Les Muirhead, Landmeier, and Schuring. 

Being in the area for sometime, and traveling the roads, 
Fred has remembered some points of historical significance. 
There used to be an old school on Rohrsen Road. Fred remembers 
it was small building inside of some woods. He recalls that 
his father may have taken him there, when he was a child to 
show him the school. The building is gone now. (Note: It was 

moved to the Dittman Farm on Bahr Road). At Bowes Station, 

Fred remembers that the area's tavern Handy Hobby Haven, had 
an outside dance floor. The cheese factory (Mix Milk Plant) 
that became Seyller’s Blacksmith Shop is also gone. This was 

a long building located northwest of Jerry Seyller’s home, west 
of the tracks. Some lumber and coal sheds remain along the 
railroad tracks that used to belong to the Hitzeroth Store, 
(another source says they were owned by the Homuth Store). 
Commonwealth Edison owns all of this property now, and plans 
to someday run cables through the area from the Byron Nuclear 
Plant. Some of the sheds on the west side of the tracks are 

used by Schrieber's disposal to store road salt. ( 

While the railroad brought employment and met the area s 
transportation needs, especially for the farmers, there were 
several unfortunate derailments. The Ermel's remember when loads 
of dog food spilled on one occassion. Another time, boxcars 
filled with lumber were scattered about. 

Fred also knew about an old cemetery on Corron Road, where 
some relatives of historical writer Laura Ingalls Wilder are 
buried. Ermel was contacted by the county and the new owners 
of the property the Burke's, to try and place the graves sites 
in their original location. The seller of the property had 
removed the stones to conceal the cemetery , in hopes that the 
land would sell faster. Somehow the stones ended up in a heap 
in the vandalized McKellar Cemetery on Crawford Road. Fred says 
that the markers are approximately in their original place on 
the home site north of Sturbridge Way. Fred also knew that 
an old foundation used to exist near the Burke’s home. He was 
told it was an old church. (This is not the Corron Church which 
appears on maps south of this area. This is new information, 
and maybe a building connected to nearby New Plato, which has 
vanished. At the base of the Burke’s driveway were once other 
gravestones. Jim Burke says that he has heard from other area 

residents that a church might have once been there. Perhaps 

it had some connection with the cemetery? he thinks. . Jim . as 

not seen any other structures or objects of historical 

significance in the area. Burke worked with Ermel to place the 
tombstones back to where they once were. While digging in the 

yard, Jim found the base of one of the stones, which fit 

perfectly to the top part that had been broken off. Ermel 

complimented the Burke's, owners of Knight Bridge Estate on 
the tasteful way the cemetery site has been preserved with a 
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freshly painted picket fence and gate). 

Today, Fred is still the road commissioner and in the past 
as also been on the fire department. He and his wife Lorriane 
run the community post office. Lorraine related that after the 
Longo s store burned, the post office was moved to the upstairs 
portion of the town hall. The loss of this space in the town 
hall was met with many complaints. When the feds heard about 
this, they decided that the area could be served by rural 
delrvery by either Elgin or Hampshire. Kenny Ball, Edna Haines, 
Ann Castle and Jean Slawson have been the last officers-in-charge 

when the post office was located in the store and later at the 
town hall. 

Lorraine continued, "Everybody then petitioned the 
government They wanted to keep their post office and own zip 
code. The U.S. Postal Service then told the residents that the 
only way to maintain a post office in Plato Center was to make 

it a community post office, and someone would have to bid on 

it to run it." 

Fred and Lorraine Ermel were selected to run the post 
or lice, and Lorraine quit her job at Simpson Electric in Elgin 
Other unsuccessful bidders were Arch Technology, and several 
other interested persons. Carl Hitzeroth the former postmaster, 
urged Fred to apply to run the community post office. There 
was little training involved. Lorraine decided to "start from 
scratch to learn how to run the post office. The Elgin facility 
sent out Lou Rydell for three days of "crash course" training. 

t th ^ T t Lorraine was on her own, except for some daily calls 

o Edna Haines, who is still a part time employee at the Plato 

Post Office. 

The Ermel’s still find amusing, recalling the time when 
the post office moved from the town hall to their home. A crew 
of movers first brought over the boxes, then they tried to bring 

JII safe - was a large heavy clumsy piece of equipment, 

that the men first manhandled then fumbled. Lorraine described 
the situation this way. "The truck came over, and they tried 

to bring in the safe. They couldn't quite get it into the door, 
and ripped up the door jam, woodwork, and weather stripping. 
Finally they lost their balance, and the safe went right over 
into the fiower bed." The safe was then wedged tight against 
the building, which required Fred's tow truck to remove it. 

Alter much discussion it was finally decided that the safe would 
not fit through the door, and the idea of trying it again was 
ismissed. Ellen Traxinger , the window supervisor at the Elgin 
Post Office was infuriated with the performance of the movers 
and the. damage they caused. Much to their surprise, the Ermel's 
never billed them for the damages. 

Running the community post office gives Lorraine the 
opportunity to see the local residents everyday. "We share the 
joys and sorrows with them, and of course the post office gives 

t u f Jf rme i rS j 3 place to §° in the morning." She remarked that 
John Muirhead and Kenny Meyer are there everyday. Harvey Rohrsen 
used to be another frequent visitor who would sometimes set 
in the corner of the post office for 90 minutes and talk to 
people. Let s go get an Eskimo Pie," he would say. Rohrsen 
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has a good knowledge of the area, and informed the author on 
a variety of subjects for this book. Many times he would baffle 
current residents, because he knew more about the area than 

they did, and who the previous property owners were around town. 

The Plato Post Office has never seen any kind of strange 
packages. One patron has a live chameleon which is fed a regular 
shipment of live crickets that come in the mail. One time the 

container broke, and the bugs were hopping all over the mail 
truck and post office. Lorraine says, We had crickets 
everywhere ! " 

Lorraine states that Plato Center is still a close knit 

community. "The people that move in, that want to be part of 

it. .you can feel it right away ... because when they come in, 
they let you know who there are. The people than don't want 

to be, and are more aloof and don't want to be a part of the 
community, just don't. It's just their business. You can tell 

right away when the newcomers come in, if they want to be a 
part of the community or not." 

The Ermel's say that they only lost a few postal customers 
when the price of boxes went up. (This was to correspond with 

what Elgin charges since, the post office operates under their 

jurisdiction. The price went from two dollars to forty dollars 
a year). Lorraine responded, "there are always people renting 
boxes, and when the new people come in, and you tell them forty 
dollars, they just write out a check, and are familiar with 

the prices." . 

For a short time, the Ermel's sold milk from a cooler m 
the post office as a convenience to patrons. When the Cottonwood 
Store opened on Plank Road, the Ermel's did not want to compete 
with them, and gave their cooler to the school. The venture 
actually cost them more in electricity and air conditioning 

to maintain the cooler. They also had a pop machine outside. ^ 
At first the milk machine was also outside. When the Longo s 
store burned there was no place in town to get milk or pop. 
People would come over to the garage, and Fred would stop what 
he was doing, and come over to the front of his home and sell 
them some milk. The machine was padlocked and was right out 
in the front of the house on the lawn. 

When asked how long the Ermel's plan to run the post office, 
the jury was out on this question. Fred replied that he had 
no idea, and based his future on his and his wife's health 
concerns• 

Ever since the Ermel's arrived some 30 years ago they have 
given to Plato Center in many forms of service, friendliness 
and concern. Fred added, "you got to be a part of the community, 
its our livelihood." Lorraine offered, "the people are very 
appreciative, nobody makes you feel like you are taken for 
granted." The place is operated on such a friendly basis that 
often patrons are just handed their mail, and do not have to 
open their boxes. 

Perhaps only on one occasion was the Ermel s good nature 
taken advantage of. This was during the time when they ran the 
Plato Center Garage. (This was before he later operated Fred s 
Garage out of his home around 1977). An owner of a corvette 
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came into the business, and needed his motor replaced. When 
the work was done, the "customer" asked if he could take the 
car for a test drive. That was the last time Fred saw him. The 
Ermel s were out the price of not only the engine and but all 
of the labor too. As far as they know, the unknown man is still 
out there somewhere driving the car. The Ermel's are able to 
chuckle about the incident now. Back then, Fred trusted people. 
Work orders were filled out after the job was done, when he 
had time to settle up with the customers. Everything from 
vehicles to bicycle tires were fixed by Fred. 

Fred was the only repairman around, and had taken over 
from Paul Loechner who had previously run the Plato Center 
Garage. He remembers that his prices were fair and his location 
convenient to local residents. 

However Loechner had another way of dealing with customers 
when it came to charging them for parts and services. One time 
when Carl Olson needed a new truck battery, Paul offered to 
roll the dice "double or nothing." Fred reported that Paul had 
some dice in a leather cup. When the wager ended, "Carl ended 
up buying two batteries." 

A few years ago, Fred tried again with another business 
venture. Sometime ago, he had purchased the old Burnidge Store 
on the northeast corner of Rippburger and Russell Roads. Carl 
Hitzeroth sold it to him. The Ermel's had planned to build a 
truck garage with a test lane, a post office, liquor store and 
grocery store all under the same roof. 

The proposal went through the county, with a little help 
from former assessor Chester Roush. Roush helped convince board 
members that a 75 space parking lot should not be required for 
such a small lot. However, when interest rates went to 22%, 
Ermel and his brother-in-law changed their minds, and decided 
not to build. He had already dismantled the old Burnidge Store. 
Part of the porch had blown off and the building looked to be 
in rather bad shape. Fred's crews then cut the walls in the 
corners and utilized two tow trucks to try to pull the store 

down . 

When this did not work, they cut the walls four more times, 
and attempted to demolish the building. This time they succeeded 
in pulling the structure apart. However, the walls were still 
standing, and had to be pushed over. Today the Burnidge Store 

is only a memory and the corner lot where it once stood remains 
vacant. Ermel says that the old store was once located on the 
northwest corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads. It has been 
speculated that it also may have set near the southwest corner 
of the intersection, where the old church is. Burnidge owned 

some seventy acres on this corner, which later became the Dunn 
Brothers Farm. With the building mounted so solidly on its crawl 
space, and the difficulty that Ermel had knocking it down, it 
appears that the structure may have been built on this spot. 

This is contrary to what other sources have said about the 
building's previous location. One old newspaper article stated 
that "we are about to have another store in Plato Center." The 
Muirhead Brothers Store was already there. Shortly afterwards 
came references to the Burnidge Store without explanation. The 
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Ermel's still own the iot where the St °^® h ^g * but good things to 
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fixed flat bicycle tires £or children their cars fixed 
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road commissioner due to neaii p . j 

April 19, 1999, at the end of the pay per 
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Donald L. and Patricia (Miller) Bergman 

Don confesses that he never liked books or did well in 
school, but has enjoyed a successful career at farming, which 
4 s required lots of hard work and planning over the years. 

1 could really throw the manure when I was ten years old," 
he laughed. It was a sincere delight to talk with this 71 years 

young long time resident, who still has a vivid memory of times 
past. 

Don Bergman was born in 1927 on a farm located a half mile 
west of Burlington Road on McDonald Road, known by locals as 
the McDiarmid Farm (also seen on maps as McDermmaid in 1904 
they were related to the Gable's). Today this property has been 
carved up. Leonard Holcomb owns about one hundred acres of the 
origina 1 farm. Two lawyers own the portion that contains the 

uildings. The rest has been subdivided into fifteen acre home 
sites . 

Don's dad’s name was Bror, which means "little brother" 
in Swedish. His father was born in Sweden. Don's mother was 
hdna Winterhalter, whose father John owned a coal yard and feed 
mill in Lily Lake. 

Bergman has many memories of the area which became historic 
notes for this section. He remembers the building of Illinois 
oute 47. His Uncles Lee and Alan Winterhalter drove gravel 
trucks in 1931 for a construction firm who was paving the road. 

Route 47 originally came down from the Bohemian Restaurant 
(now Serengetti Lodge Restaurant), north to the south side of 
the Baker Cemetery, (where many of Don's friends are buried), 

then east onto Burlington Road, north to McDonald Road then 
east of the Covenant Church to continue north. (east side of 
the church). It might sound quite confusing, to a person who 

is familiar with the way Route 47 runs today. The original bridge 
south of the restaurant near Brophy's Hill is still in the 
ground .. The name Brophy comes from the family (C.A. Brophy) 
who fir st owned the property before the restaurant was 

built. .Another man named Schmur? who worked for the Chicago 

Park District was a later owner of the land. The area's first 

Black family also lived there...No one recalls their name. 

Don also remembers a mud road that started on McDonald 
Road north of 47 and west of the Burlington Road then north 

of the second farm, (where the Frollings, Craft, and Budan's 
lived and today is owned by Ken Peterson). The since abandoned 

then ^ uns north 4 mile then north west which turns into 
Middleton Road. (Middleton Road runs between Ramm Road and 
Lllithorpe Road and is west of Burlington Road. This unpaved 

stretch was the way the stagecoaches went in the 1800's. With 

a little immagination, the road bed taken by the stagecoaches 
can still be seen. At some family function about ten years ago, 
Don remembers that a lady visiting the area told of this road 
and other interesting but forgotten facts about .the area. 

Speaking of stagecoaches. the land surrounded today by 
Route 47, McDonald Road, and Burlington Road known as the Johnson 
Farm was where the Buckhorn Stagecoach Inn once stood. Many 
years previous, Don understands that this place was on the south 
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west corner of the intersection, and was moved into the area 
now surrounded by the above roads. It was attached to an 
existing house on the property. Eunice Skoog Swanberg lived 

in the home in the 1920's. , 

The original 240 acre farm first was owned by Byron Keed 
then inherited by Oscar and Mertie (Myrtle) Johnson, Byron's 
daughter. The Johnson's had two daughters, Helen and Florence 
who often baby-sat for the Bergman's children. It was Florence 
who passed along the information about the name of the inn. 
Besides Myrtle, Byron Reed, had two sons Frank and Ray who also 
farmed in the area. It was Mertie who offered the state land 
free of charge to reroute 47 around the farm. The highway 
department had their own ideas however, and during construction 
destroyed the Johnson's property, by dividing it. It was too 
bad for Byron Reed who had built a large barn on the property. 
He had earned the money by driving a herd of one hundred head 
of pigs to Chicago on foot. Bergman says it was not unusual 
in the 1930's and 1940's to run cattle through towns to market. 
"Ah, everyone once in awhile, they'd get am awry one who would 
stampede into someone's yard and knock down their mailbox, 
Don remembers. Cattle were frequently run through South Elgin 
and across the Fox River before there was a bridge. Reed used 
the money he had gotten from the pigs to construct the barn. 

The Buckhorn Stagecoach Inn, was turned into a home, long 
before the Johnson's had purchased it. It was a white frame 
structure, and had a separate apartment upstairs where the 
Covenant Church minister once lived. Bergman rented the farm 
for over thirty years farming, all four corners of the 
intersection. The first four years, the Johnson s, still owned 
the property. The next thirty, the landlord was owner of the 
Dominick's Super Market chain. "He was the ideal landlord, 
Don stated, "We spoke only once on the phone during that time, 
and he never came around." The land today is still owne y 
the Dominick's Estate. In renting the land, the old stagecoach 
house came as part of the deal. Several farm hands lived there 
including John Smith. Simon Swanson was another of Bror s 

workers. _ 

Bergman remembers that the property included a silo, pig 
house, machine shed, corn crib, orchards, and the large white 
frame home with asbestos shingles. There were also four wells 

on the property. Future renters installed another heat stove 

upstairs which was not properly ventilated.. Somehow a fire 
started in the attic and burned the home down more than twenty 

years ago. The original chimney hole in the roof been blocked 
off. After the fire, Don salvaged a portion of the old tailing 

from inside the structure. 

In the past, the home and farm had also been rented to 
the John Skoog Family. Skoog was the long time Sunday School 

Superintendent at the Covenant Church, and was a good singer, 

Bergman recalls. (The church was also called the Swedish Covenant 
Church and later the Lily Lake Covenant Church). Don remembers 
that behind the church was an old horse barn. 'It was always 
filled with chicken feathers. Just about every farm had 

chickens," Don said. "Thieves would bring the chickens they 
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Dahlstrom's other son John, according to Bergman, was a 
carpenter. Don recalls that Charles Dahlstrom acquired all of 
the farms that his son's worked on, built them large barns, 
then lost everything in the Great Depression. "Many a hard 
working farmer lost everything, back then, through no fault 
of their own," Don remorses. Later some of the foreclosed land 
was sold by the banks for $65. an acre 

Bergman continued to recall earlier times around the area. 
The farm where the Frollings, Craft and Mark Budan? lived burned 
on April 18th at unexplainable 18 year intervals beginning in 
the year 1900. The last time it caught fire was in 1936. The 
two story home with a steep roof still stands today and is owned 
now by Ken Peterson. 

He recalls that the Hardin Church in Burlington Township 
was located on north side of McDonald Road east of Thomas Road, 
near the Wasler? Farm. It was taken down sometime around 1925. 
A piano that used to be in the church was in a local private 
home in recent years. 

Another local church, The Corron Church was located in 
Campton Township on Corron Road south of McDonald Road in the 
first woods on the west side of Corron Road. 

Bergman remembers when Pease Road continued south past 
the curve to Ellithorpe Road and came out on Burlington Road 
near Griggs School. This road is now covered over. 

Today Don lives with his wife Pat on Ramm Road, the first 
home west of Pepelow Road four miles west of Route 47 (48W104) 
with a Maple Park mailing address. He credits his success as 
a farmer and a hard working man to his father stating, "Our 
dad taught us well, and to respect others." 


Don Bergman's younger brother Howard "Huckie" Bergman was 
tragically killed at the age of 15. He fell off his bicycle 
and struck his head near Gray Willow School. The family lived 
in the area at that time (Burlington Road and Silver Glen Road). 
The accident happened on July 4th, around 1947 or 1948. 
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Raymond Krog 


This soft spoken friendly farmer has quietly gone about 
the East Plato area running a successful farm for many years. 
Raymond Krog is 76 years young and was happy to tell what he 
knew of the area's past. He was married to Evelyn (Steffan) 
of Elgin for nearly 50 years. Her family lived at 260 S. State, 
which is now a funeral home. Their farm is located on the north 
side of Bowes Road at Corron Road. There's a large white sign 
that swings in the breeze that says "Eggs for sale, 

self-service." 

Raymond's parents were Louis and Ida (Radkte). Louis came 
from the Hanover area, and Ida was from Elgin. Raymond's father 
bought the farm in 1929, when Raymond was seven years old. 
Originally the property consisted of 147 acres. It is now around 
100 acres. The Krog's grow corn, soybeans and have 500 pigs 
and 1000 chickens there. Raymond's son Bruce helps run the farm. 
Bruce also does custom farming on land belonging to the 
Muirhead's, Russell's, Struve's, and Durkee's, in the area. 
(Note: For many years there was a Dr. Struve who had an office 
in South Elgin and a small weekly practice in East Plato. Ted 
Struve who has a farm along McDonald Road says the two men 
spelled their names the same and were distant relatives. 

Raymond attended Bowes School when it was a small wood 
frame building. Agnes Woller (also sometimes spelled Wohler) 
was the teacher. He remembers that Miss Woller and her sister 
Pearl who taught at the nearby Owens School boarded in Elgin. 
Members of the Stude and Fahlbusch families were his classmates. 
The old Bowes School was taken down in favor of a more modern 
brick building before it was consolidated. Raymond graduated 
from Bowes School and attended Plato High School (which is now 
the grade school). There he became interested in playing 
baseball . 

Through the 1950's, Krog played fast pitch softball for 

Bergland's and later Homell's Lumber in Wasco, and the Kane 
County Farm Bureau. Home games were played at Potawatomi Park 
in St. Charles. His team also visited fields in Geneva, Aurora 
Elgin, and other parks around the Fox Valley. He remembers that 
the Courier-News would print the box scores of all the games. 

Some of his teammates were Ken Christianson, Harold Strom, George 
Olson, Ollie Olsen and Don Bartman. His second cousin Walter 
Krog played semi-pro baseball in the area for the Hanover 

Dodgers. 

At Bowes Station, he recalls that after the railroad station 
was no longer in use, it was moved a bit south, and became a 
feed store. It was run by Louie Moeller whose family lived 

upstairs. Gooley's Tavern was located east of the area on the 
north side of the road near the entrance to Catatoga #3 

Subdivision. The Manny Sleep Farm was off to the south side 
of Bowes Road. A small wooden bridge that once burned was used 
to get to the farm, which is south of the railroad tracks. (This 
was the scene of a tragic incident, see "sorrows"). The Leetzow 
Farm was located near Laurie Lane and Nesler Road. 

Heading north on Nesler Road on the west side of the street 
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about a half mile is the Frank Jayne Farm where the Fitchie's 
used to live. Just north is the Silas Jayne Farm. Raymond says 
they are good neighbors and are in the horse business. 

He was told that the area got its name from a time when 
a bunch of girls got off the train, and told people that they 
needed "bows" for their hair. He admits that the person who 
made the statement (Glenn Muirhead) was probably joking. (The 
area of East Plato was changed to Bowes Station after an IC 

railroad official, Frank B. Bowes). 

Raymond recalled several changes in the area. Ed Butz 
a teacher at Central School owned the old Bowes School before 
Donald Yurs. Butz's wife, Lucille ran a beauty shop in the 
basement. At Plato Center, Raymond got haircuts many times at 
Andy Grossen's Barber Shop. Andy's place was located first in 
the back of the Hitzeroth Store, ("a good country store") before 
moving to the building which is now the post office. Raymond 
called Andy, "a good ol' German barber." 

Plato Center also had a milk plant and Homuth s Store on 
the southeast corner of Rippburger and Russell Roads. Across 

the street on what is a vacant lot today, Raymond remembers 
that a tattered building set there that Carl Hitzeroth used 
to store pipping and plumbing supplies. The Surge Dairy Company 
also used the old building for a short time. 

Over the years he has watched as the farming industry went 
from the old horse and buggy days to an age of computers and 

technical aids. A computer now does all the spraying at the 
farm. Raymond says that he can operate all the equipment but 

calls on his son, when all the new electrical gadgets break 

d own . 
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Interviews and Submissions From Local Residents 

Pearl Wasinger 

Pearl Wasinger of Russell Road in Plato Township writes, 

I am a graduate of Plato Center High School, and have lived 
here all my life and would very much like to purchase a book 
when it is ready. I am sure that there are others who would 
ike to buy this book too." Her favorite childhood memories 
are from her high school years. "There was no traffic on Russell 
Road and we could roller skate all the way to Udina," she 
remembers. She graduated from high school in 1942. The class 
that year had 28 students. Lucinda Muirhead Corron was her 
nglish teacher. About a dozen of her classmates still attend 

regular class reunions. In April of 1942, she sang in the Girls' 

Chorus who put on a music festival at the Covenant Church. She 
met her husband Elmer who was on leave from the service and 

married him in 1949. He is from Kansas. Her uncle was Don 

Johnson, a former coach at Plato High School. 

Members of the 1942 Girls' Chorus who sang at the Lily Lake 

Mission Covenant Church (on Route 47) in April of 1942 were 

Velda Pease, Marvel Tucker, Phyllis Horton, Louise Sorenson,’ 
JenyHe Harriss, Margene Schmitendorf, Pauline Corsby, June 
’cm. Jeanett Friel, Lois Mapes, June Lorenz, Jean Friel, 
Alice Sherwood, Katherine and Marion Johnson, Evelyn Anderson, 
Lois Westerbeck, Mildred Northrup, Beverly Oranger, Audrey 
Bohlin, Barbara Anderson, Lucille Struckman, Florence Allen, 
Arline Roby, Pearl Johnson, and Edith Rosborough. (spellings 
according to the Courier-News). The program that night also 
featured Miss Marian Johnson with a violin solo, Mrs. Lois 
bchaff, and Rev. Emery Lindgren. Other members of the choir 

were Ruth Kastning, Dorothea Colclough, and Anne Schudel. 

L.M. Behrendt 

Lillian Petschow Behrendt Re: Lot L-64 Plato Cemetery 
Lillian provided information on a relative of hers buried in 
the Plato Cemetery. My parental grandfather, John Petschow and 
nis first Wife came to America from Scherwin, Germany with their 
-st chlld Charles J. The son who was born in 1874, died in 
1948. They crossed the ocean sometime in 1874 or 1875. 

1 Q 7 C- In th±S country to m y grandparents were Henry James 

1875 1969; my father Herman 1878-1945; Louis 1880-1949; Mina 
Augusta 1882-1968; and Emily (no birthdate), who died in 1953. 

I have not yet found any information on my grandfather's first 

T«s?‘i»ha S ® econd wife Sophia Grote of Chicago lived from 
1881-1886. Augusta, was his third wife 1860-1938. 

Buried with my grandfather are: Sophia, his second wife, 
Augusta, his third wife, and a baby girl, Kim. Louis, Herman 
ana wile Ella Larson Petschow, grandsons John Henry 1927-1992 

James Vernon 1926-1990 (no children), John James 
(1919) and John Cartel (1970), I have no information on. 
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The Anderson Family of Plato Center 

Andrew 0. Anderson was born 29 January 1875 in Big Grove 
Township Kendall County, Illinois, the first son of Ole B. and 
Rachael Johannesdattes Anderson who immigrated from Norway 
1867-1873. They were married in the Kendall County Courthous 
on 9 June 1874. Two more sons were born to Rachael and Ole l 
Kendall County, and a fourth son after they moved to their own 
farm in Viola Township Lee County in Illinois m 1881. 

Andrew farmed in Lee County with his father and brothers. 

On 16 January 1901, Andrew married Henryetta (Hattie) Teoli 
Wing, daughter of Knute K. and Tunetta Hanson Bakke Wing also 
living in Viola Township, Lee County, Illinois. Knute and Tunetta 

immigrated from Norway in 1871. , , 

Sometime after the birth of Hattie and Andrew s first child 
Hazel Evelyn born 3 January 1902, Andrew moved his family to 

a farm on Plank Road, just west of the junction of Plank Road 
and U.S. Route 20 in Udina. Ruby Tunetta Anderson was born on 

the farm on 2 August 1904. Ruby died there 3 February 1905 and 
was buried in the Methodist churchyard cemetery at the corner 

of Russell and Muirhead Roads Plato Center, Illinois. Hattie 

and Andrew were members of the Methodist faith. 

The wedding of Hattie’s sister Bertha Karine Wing and Herman 
C Engleking of Elgin was held at the Anderson home on Plank 
R^ad on 6 September 1905. On 5 May 1906 Harold Wlllington 
Anderson was born to the farm family. Sometime after Harold 
birth in 1906, and the birth and death of Nettie Anderson o 
1 May 1909, Hattie and Andrew moved to the town of Lee m Lee 
County, Illinois. Nettie was brought to the Plato Center Cemetery 
for burial. (Engleking is also spelled Engelking m some works). 

In Lee, Illinois Andrew continued to farm and also went 
into the grain elevator, and lumber business. He was a member 
of the Methodist Church and the school board. Two more children 
were born to Hattie and Andrew in Lee. Orren Randolph 4 Aug 

1910, and Bertha Lucille 8 June 1913. 

In the fall of 1913 Andrew traveled to the Dakotas and 

Canada serching for farm land. The complications of an infected 
tooth believed to have been caused by drinkaa S un P aateu ^® 
milk caused his death in Campton, Illinois on 29 Becernher Q ' 

Interment was in the Methodist Cemetery at Plato Center, 

Illin With her young children, Hattie Wing Anderson moved to 
Elgin in 1914 where her sister Bertha Engleking was living. 
Hattie died 19 September 1961 and is buried with Andrew an 
infant daughters Ruby and Nettie at Plato Center Orren Anderson 
now lives in Florida, and Bertha Anderson Shine lives in Elgin 
There are seven grandchildren and fifteen great gran c i 
and fourteen great great grandchildren. Q 

In the 1997 Courier-News "Looking Back book on page ^ 
there are pictures of the Plank Road home and barn and Hazel, 
Hattie, Bertha Engleking and Andrew Anderson and his houses. . 

Submitted with pleasure Elizabeth H. and Robert H. Sohn (Haze ) 
of Park Falls, Wisconsin... copied from handwritten submission. 
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Glenn Seyller 

At the time of our Plato Center meeting, questionnaires 
were passed out in an attempt to gather information about the 
community. A few were returned filled out, including this one 

y 1( i" n Seyller. Here are his answers to what he remembers 
about Plato Center 

Adam Rippberger built one of the first houses in the 
village. We bought groceries from Hitzeroth and Homuth Stores. 
Uur welding shop as well as the Hitzeroth Store is gone. Other 
changes in the area include the following buildings that are 
also closed or gone..the stores, barber shop, the garage, grain 
elevator, coal, feed and lumber yards. The high school is now 
the grade school. 

My two oldest children were baptized at the Methodist 
church. My brother-in-law and I also helped dig and cement the 
basement of the church. Glenn recalls that he attended Plato 
Center Grade School from 5th grade. Roller skating on the road 
all summer was a popular pastime. He watched the tornado that 
struck the school in 1933. "We graduated from 8th Grade in 
the Udina Club House. The high school graduation was in Abbott 
Junior High in Elgin that year. Plato High School won the Little 
8 basketball Championship in 1937 and 1938. Plato Center also 
3 0 successful orchestra in the 1930's winning 3rd place in 
1934, 2nd place in 1935, and first place in 1937 and 1938 " 
He also participated in the first boys 4-H cooking class in 
Illinois. 

The most important activity in Plato was farming. Every 
farm had a dairy, and milk was sent on the train to Chicago. 

One special event that Glenn remembers was the last Elgin Road 
Race. It reached into the eastern edge of our township. It 
ran in 1934, and I believe it was won by Fred Frame." (The races 
used Highland Avenue, Coombs Road and U.S. 20). Glenn is 65 
years young and now live in Huntley. We thank Glenn for his 
responses. 


Eleanor Spears Yurs (Mrs. Charles Yurs) 

I came to Plato Center in September of 1937 to teach in 
the high school. I rented a two room upstairs apartment at the 
Crawford s and walked to the Schaff's for my meals. 

In the town, there were about 16 houses, and an apartment 
over the grocery store. There was a railroad depot along the 
tracks, which divided the town in half. There was a blacksmith 
shop, and a brick building called the milk factory where farmers 
brought their cans of milk every morning. The milk was 
transferred to a large tank truck and was taken to a dairy in 
Elgin. 

There was a barber shop, a garage, a two room grade school, 
and a high school. Next to the high school, was a cornfield 
and directly across the road was the partly built house of John 
Muirhead. Half a mile down the road to the east was the Methodist 
Church which set in the cemetery. 

The grocery or general store sold much more than food, 
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and also housed the post office. However, when I needed a new 

pair of shoes or other item of clothing, 1 had to go to Elgin 
for them. Since there was no public transportation through Plato 
and I had no car, I depended on others to get me places. Dr. 

Shellman, a dentist drove into Elgin everyday. On Saturdays, 

I often went with him and his wife Willa (Main), a grade school 
teacher. On Sundays, Cindy Muirhead , the English teacher, took 
me to the Methodist Church. 

Occasionally, when the weather was good, five or six of 
us would roller skate to Udina an back in the evening. I lived 
in Plato for four years. Eleanor Spears Yurs 5/2/1998 

Marjorie Kadow Tripp Kadow's Tavern 

My brother Wayne Butts called Sunday asking about the tavern 
in Plato Center. I remember it being called the "chicken coop," 
because it was so small. I have a copy of the liquor license 
for 1935. I have no idea if they had one before then. This is 

the earliest I came up with. This was before I was born in 1938. 

I also have a clipping from the Elgin newspaper stating that 
my grandfather William Kadow is the owner and my father Charles 
Kadow operated it. My grandfather was killed by a train on 
Sunay morning while going for a walk 9-6-1942. My father and 
mother took over the tavern and ran it together until his death 
in 1948. We lived in Udina until my grandfather's death. We 
moved in with my grandmother and she died 8-17-1944. We lived 
there until 1950. My mother operated the tavern until 1950, 
and then she rented it out for a year or so. She closed the 
doors for good around late 1951, or early 1952. I am not quite 
sure . 

I have an uncle that lived and worked for farmers in the 
area. He worked for the Muirhead’s, Dittman's and Burnidge s. 
He was married to my father's sister Neva. His name is Ed Nelson 
of Elgin. He doesn't remember it being a stagecoach stop. I 
hope I have helped in some way. When you get this finished, 
I would like to purchase a copy. I believe I could write a book 
on the things that have happened to my family in the years that 
the Kadow's lived there. The next time we come back for a visit 
I would like to get in contact with you. Maybe you could give 
me some pointers on working on our family tree. Good luck on 
the history of Plato Center. Submitted by Marjorie Kadow Tripp 
of Lynnwood, WA. (Note: some sources have stated that the large 
home to the north of the tavern, that Mr. Butts remodeled might 
have been a stage coach stop). 

Suburban Water 

Suburban Water opened for business on June 1 , 1966 in St. 

Charles, Illinois. The company specializes in water treatment. 
The main business is sales, rentals, and service, of water 
treatment equipment. In 1967, Suburban Water moved to Elgin. 
The company started handling Reverse Osmosis—drinking water 
purification equipment in 1960. 

The present office at 38W604 Rt . 20 in Udina was opened 
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on July 1, 1964. Its current territory is bounded by DeKalb- 

Sycamore on the west, Aurora-Montgomery on the south, West 
Chicago on the east, and Algonquin on the north. The company 

has an Elgin phone number 847-741-4037, and a Plato Center 

mailing address-P.O. Box 70199. 

Bob Meek was a founder of Suburban Water Conditioners, 
and remains with it today as owner and as a member of the sales 
and service team. 

Edison (Ed) Schmidt 
Plato Center Story 2/15/1998 

I was in eighth grade at East Udina School and graduated 

in 1931. I started in Plato Center High School in the fall of 

1931. As a freshman I used to drive from Udina to Plato Center 

High School in my old Model "T" Ford that my dad fixed up for 

me to drive to school. It was four miles to Plato Center High 

School, and there was no other way to get there. My dad owned 
the Udina Garage and service station, and my mother had a small 
lunch room there. Our family ran the entire enterprise. 

I had two brothers, Leon and Warren. We all worked at home 
at our place of business. We also had a baseball field on our 
land, and had baseball games there every Sunday until 1938. 

We had good crowds for the games. The players were from local 
towns including Elgin, Plato Center, Hampshire, Gilberts, Pingree 
Grove, Starks Station and Burlington. They played teams from 
Dundee, Algonquin, Bartlett, Elgin Parksides, Hanover Dodgers 
and teams from Chicago, Marengo, and Barrington, Illinois. 

I still went to school at Plato Center Grade School. We 
finished out the school year of 1933 at the grade school. (Note: 
that year the tornado damaged the high school). I was then a 

sophomore. The gym was completely rebuilt and we started back 

to school in the spring of 1934. I also started playing 

basketball along with baseball. We had some real good teams. 
Plato Center was in the Little Eight Conference with Hampshire, 
Burlington, Elburn, Kaneville, Big Rock, Sugar Grove, Genoa, 
and Huntley. 

Don Johnson was the high school coach for many years. J.C. 
Myers was our principal for a long time. Helen Calvert was our 
English teacher. Miss Virginia Garnette was our science teacher. 
For two years Virginia and Helen lived in Udina, next to our 

house with Arthur Pearson (now the Peterson property). They 

rode with me to Plato Center High School for two years. In 1935, 

I was in my senior year. I only went for one semester and quit 
school in January of 1935. 

I went to work at home for the next two years. My folks 

rented out our business in 1938. So I went to work for St. 

Charles Manufacturing Company until 1939. They went on strike 
in 1939; and I got a job with the Medinah County Club as a gas 
station and parking lot attendant. I was also even the doorman. 

I worked there until December of 1940. My next move was in 1941. 

I went to the Illinois Tool Works in Elgin, Illinois until June 
of 1941. I was drafted in the army on June 23, 1941. Then I 

was sent to Camp Roberts for basic training. 
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I didn’t get back to Plato Center except to visit. I married 
a Seyller girl from Plato Center, andl came home after -as 

in service. I built a new house m 1947 and 1 11 

this house until 1950. We had a son, Gordon Dale Schmidt. He 
was born in 1943, while I was in the arm,. We= “ ere 
in 1950. I left Plato Center and moved to Elgin. lhen . got 

married again in 1951 to Mildred Andresen. Weretired in 
until 1976. My wife and I had three girls and we retired in 
1976 and moved to Mesa, Arizona, where we are spending our 

retirement. We lived in Plato Center from 1945 to 1950. 

(Edison bought an old school house and used the wood to build 

his home on Rippburger Road, see schools). Carol 

The Schmidt's children are Sandra Dick of South. Elgin, Caro 
Ehrke of California, Jan Clawson of Gurnee, Illinois, and Gordon 
Dale 6 Schmidt of Garland (Dallas), Texas All the « ina bur! rags 
belonging to the Schmidt Family and the ball field ara 80 

They were approximatley where Star Displays sets ° ay ‘ ‘ 

20 Some years later while visiting the area, he found an old 
pump handle on the property, that the family used to operate. 

Note: Edison Ed "Sonny" Schmidt is named after Thomas Edison 

because their birthdays are on the same day. Ed assisted great y 
on the author's work on Udina, and supplied photographs of 
baseball games played there. 

The Homuth Family History 

The prosperous and progressive farmer and dairyman Ernst 
Homuth, Plato Township, Kane County was a native of Germany 
where he was born June 28, 1857. Ernst Homuth attended public 

schools in Germany until he reached the age of fourteen. He 
served three years in the German Army and was hono ^^ 
discharged. He came to the United States m 1886 and after 

„ short residence in Brooklyn, NY he moved to Chicago. From 
there he came to Kane County about 1887, and located m P ato 

Center He was a mason by trade and later became a farmer. 

Sas actively engaged in farming and had adairy comprising of 
fiftv good cows, the yield from which enabled him to carry on 
a brisk and thriving dairy business. This added to both has 
duties and his revenue in a substantial manner. . 

oA October 26, 1887 he was married to Miss Anna Oetiker, 

who was born in sAitzerland. They had five children William 

Frederick, Charles, Ernest, and Walter Homuch ' The d y a ^° „“ ut h 
a child as their son, Mr. Homuth's nephew, Edward. Mr. homutn 
was a Republican and belonged to the Mod,era'Wood:s.en <<4 
(The above information was gathered from History of Kane County 

vol. II 1908). 

(Note: References to The Modern Woodsmen of America were often 

found in this study. The organization was described m a 1953 

World Book Encyclopedia entry, that it « as a fratern ^ victims 
. na-id large cash payments to families and victims 

of C polio. There were 430,000 members in 1953, belonging to t is 
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organization with headquarters in Rock Island, Illinois It 

'!' 8 ‘“ 11 > start ' i Lyons, Iowa in 1883. Frequently, the „ M [ 

elected officers were mentioned in the newspapers). 7 

p t-m An u a 0etlker had a sister Bertha that married Jacob 

Staib 1S ^The er Roth 1 ‘ ( , an ° ther sist "!) that married Ernest 

Starb. The Rothlrsberger s were from Plato also. Mr. Homuth 

. i T ™ ason y trade and was one of the workmen who helped build 

ofVA^ter!"" 31 Eailr ° ad line thr °“ 8h »«» 

Ernst and Anna Homuth were devoted to each other and their 
family. As Ernst worked to raise his family, Anna did her 
y eing a help mate, housewife and mother. She raised the boys 

Itlrtl In C Tolt \° tS 0f u „ Te8etables a " d With the man; 

crocheting Th ^ 36 had quiet time she enjoyed 

T g ‘ Their horae was south the railroad tracks in Plato 
Center. The property was sold to the railroad and as since been 
demolished. When their son William lost his wife, Mae, these 

children ^Tdw^rd 611 ^- W H re ^ ^ helP ^ helpin S raise his five 
factory!’ llVed in Daven P° rt , Iowa and worked in a 

lat . Wllliam dames, moved to Iowa, met this future wife and 
later they moved to Canada. His wife died in child birth and 
e returned to Plato with his five children. He was a general 
contractor and did trucking and cement work. general 

Charles settled in Plato Center and he and his wife Beulah 

Russen H 8r p° Ce 7 St ° re and fillin § station on the corner 

of Russell and Rippburger Roads. They also had a ice cream shop 

had tha^'T ° USe b, w U - S \ P ° St ° ffi “ £ ° r Center Sey 

"gadget" that 6 Ue a °ttled gas business. Charles invented a 
gadget that was used on the gas tanks. They had no children 

Thev also p a u ininiSter . for the Church of Latter Day Saints! 

They retired m Camdenton, Missouri. 

Walter lived in Plato then moved to Elgin. He was a car 
salesman for Brotzman and Melms in Elgin until he moved to 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. He later returned to Elgin. 

, h Frederick married in 1920, and moved to Laurens, Iowa where 
had a blacksmith shop and owned and operated his own garage 
to repair cars. He served in World War I in France in *1917 

of thlir W r llliam Homuth recall many fond memories 

ri u , fe Plato Center. They speak of going to the Seyller 
Blacksmith Shop to watch Mr. Seyller. Mrs. Seyller was always 

taking time for the children of the neighborhood, visiting and 
playing games with them. The boys so enjoyed going to school 

ttntll ly it' s P i ay baSk r b ! n a " d «« together to X 

softball. It s been said they even enjoyed school. Alberta was 

an energetic cheer leader at Plato Center High School. 

re ^ 11 the tornado of 1933, when the Homuth's garage 
se ‘j" foundation in their back yard. It came so 

through rh b ? USe> a 1 “ e,er did hiC ic - The tornado went 

the°roof off a J u ?“ 11 iC hit the hi S h school and tore 

the roof off of the school building. 

The garage that Harvey Gellerman operated in Plato Center 
was a great meeting place" for the men and boys of Plato. Many 
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big decisions and problems were solved at these "gab sessions." 

The Homuth's reminiscence about Mrs. Hobart who lived next 
door and housed the telephone office in her home. Someone had 

to be available 24 hours a day to connect telephone calls. 

Alberta and Mercedes were next door and they worked for Mrs. 
Hobart as operators for the calls in Plato Center. 

Being raised in the small town of Plato Center brings back 
many memories for all who lived there and made a living. It 
was a great experience and there was a "down home feeling," 
of friends and neighbors that cared. 

It has been said that "all roads lead to Plato Center." 
And if you grew up there and have fond memories, it is nice 
to drive around and see the changes, but also to remember the 

time when you were growing up in this "quaint" little community 
called PLATO CENTER. Submitted by: Josephine Homuth. 

An undated clipping states that when Charles Homuth and his 

wife Beulah closed their store and retired, they left the area 
in a special vehicle. Charles had an Elkart, Indiana firm build 
him a "trailer house." It looked like a "Winnebago." It had 
its own water, gas supply, and a generator. The article stated 
that Charles had owned and operated the store since its 
construction 35 years ago. He was leaving the area on his 63rd 
birthday. Ernest married Lillie "Pete" Peterson. Gene Homuth, 
a local athlete married Josephine. Alberta and Mercedes' father 
was Bill. Alberta married local softball player Ralph "Red" 
Vaughn. Mercedes married Forest Seyller. 


Charles G. and Beulah Naomi Evens-Homuth-Townsend 

This information was obtained by the author, after this 
book, "Plato Center Memories," had been sent to the printers. 

It was squeezed into this project, because of the importance 
that the Homuth's played in the community. They ran one of the 
two stores in Plato Center. There is more information elsewhere 
in the text about them. They also have many surviving relatives 
that still live in the area, including Mrs. (Arthur) Roseanna 
"Sue" Evens Izzo. Beulah was Sue's father's half sister (William 
Evens Jr.). Mrs. Izzo supplied a copy of the bill of sale form 
that the Homuth's issued customers at the time their store was 
in business. The bill of sale is interesting because it 
approximates the date that the Homuth's store was in operation. 
(The date of sale contained the first three numbers 192-, 
indicating that the business existed in the 1920's.) Charles 
ran the True Blue Oil Company, and also sold coal, feed, gas, 
oil, propane, grease, kitchen "kooks?"(stoves?) tires, radios, 
hardware, accessories, and did repairs. During the 1920's the 
phone number of the business was 9-J. This was before the three 
digit and Homestead exchange. 

Mrs. Izzo supplied some additional information about the 
Homuth's as well as some memor ies. . . Char les was ordained in 
the Re-organized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
in June of 1934. The ceremony took place at the church at 7 
N. State Street. This is the address of the La Rosita Bakery 
today. Elder Homuth was placed in charge of the missionary 
endeavors in the area. 
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Beul a h 1 rS ' in I c Z r° dl S “ PPl a ied T er °“ S other blts ° f information about 

n\r. in--*”;, a - 

on 

is: h ;. 4 i dhhEFBB 1 ^ 

brothers and five sisters." ThVi Caring ,“««, to her two 

seJse WS o*f "huL^r^lauIhing ""“t " wtel^^ ‘ fF ^^«i! 

younger ones^; She also had s^Z^oL^ “ ^ 

according to Mrs" Izzo & ”iom^rh ^ the Horauth ' s ’ 

soda fountain. Aunt bVutJ w 8 W3S alW3yS 8 ° ing ° n at the 

milks and they were very good 33 l f eaerous Wlth her malted 

milk mixers "(ThiJ W I! 8 ; Stl11 haVe ° ne of her malted 

- ,0 *-rw the 6 .vr s^::; 

Homuth Store, there wer e"thr ee^apa^tmen t ^ . ^he'VoVut?'s^li^d 

r jF--- lo—« 

Ot a car, I made sure to go to Plato Center for free gas.” 


Anthony Phillip and Margery Longo Family 

SeptembeJ 0n u, Ph l i 9 1 26 P Anthony" 38 Chica8 °’ Illinois on 

January 20 195] u, ro y married Margery Rose Johnson on 

28? ?929 Margery was born in Chicago, Illinois on March 

?& r '^ T »"" h F«- ln .. t L..?* 1 .".** °t f „ HH. 

“o’ 7 *.'! 1 irfaV 

rented out to ioc?? Neighbors. 80 * ^ " 0t f *« tha laad ' “ 

activ]tiB= e following years, two more children were born. Unlike 
« th, .]] suburbs, the children played many outd™? 

o 8 n the property "The 81 ' 3 - °f k H forMt ' aad '""field, located 
strawberries. They tj^ded t? 3 ?!' 6 ?, ° n a 1111 raspberries and 

miscellaneous farm "pets " It was the ° gS ’ cats ’ and other 

Longo's were seeking for t'heir^large " P,rl * nC * tha 

own st n ore^'ci A a n re h n 0 d n „ y „ iluL 'mE'tf, 1 ,UIth!S “ l his 

new ;° Ved . tP k ”ill T . h *t. f -j: h c°los 6 er" 3 to 

fprn, • The Longo's kept the remainder of the property for 

farm^ncome and to proride a rotation area for th’.iT growLj 

The family continued to grow (three more children and three 
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adoptive children) making a total of fourteen children. 


Chris Marie 

Beth Agnes 
David Anthony 
Phillip Joseph 
Matthew William 
Ann Margery 
Gina Rose 
Sarah Francine 
Thomas Robert 
Jonathan Ephraim 
Quyen Kim 
Alexcia Marie 
Frederick Thor 
Marthony Alice 


born 12/21/51 
Deceased 9/26/70 
born 3/4/53 
born 5/28/54 
born 8/15/55 
born 1/30/58 
born 5/15/58 
born 8/17/60 
born 6/7/62 
born 4/20/64 
born 11/27/65 
born 7/3/66 
born 11/28/66 
born 11/22/67 
born 11/12/68 


Over the years, Anthony became involved in the community. 
He was president of the Clarendon Hills Chamber of Commerce, 
served on a committee to establish an open housing ordinance 
in the village, and was a scoutmaster for many years. Anthony 
was one of the first lay readers on the alter of his parish 
church. Margery and Anthony both became active members of the 
"Open Door Society," a support group for parents of adopted 
minority children. After the death of their beloved daughter 
Chris Marie, they became co-founders of the West Suburban Chapter 
of the Compassionate Friends, a self-help group for bereave 
parents. Anthony served on the national board. 

In 1977, Anthony purchased Carl Hitzeroth s general store 
in Plato Center. Their son Phillip, and his new bride Kathryn 
managed the business and lived in the apartment above the store. 
The name of the store was changed to Longo s Plato Market . T e 
store served the community until that fateful Christmas ve » 
December 24, 1982, when a fire destroyed this historic building. 

It was a very sad loss for the community. 

The family continued to enjoy Shady Nook Farm by developing 
the oak woods and the gravel pits into a conservation area. 
A pond was dug in the peat land for swimming and fishing. Over 
the years, Anthony and the children planted hundreds (over 75 
per year) of evergreens, oaks, maples, and shrubs. Many are 
fully grown on the grounds where the grandchildren now play. 
Several cabins were built for overnights. One of the gravel 
pits was turned into a baseball field and hiking trails were 
established. The farm is the gathering place for the Longo 
Family, especially during the summer months. There are now 
twenty-one grand children who run and play at the farm, just 
like their parents did when they were growing up. 

Anthony is still working at the hardware store but is 
looking forward to retirement and spending his leisure time 
with Margery and his family back at the farm in Plato Center. 


More information about the people listed in this section can 
be found in other chapters in this book... 
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Chester J. Roush Lifelong Musician 


Chet was born on February 28, 1923, to Leonard and Dorothy 

Roush. This was a very musical family with all four of their 
children playing instruments. At age 13, Chet played his first 
professional engagement as a musician at the Dream Land Dance 
Hall in Burlington. 

-p In 1 ^ 29, Chet was a] - so member of the state band champions 
of Plato Center High School. 

. He continued to play for public dances, weddings, and 
anniversaries with several different bands until 1947. At that 

time while a farmer, he was involved in a corn picker accident 
losing three fingers on his left hand. Although a major set 
back his love for music would not be stopped. After a long 

search, he finally found an instrument maker who was able to 
make special modifications to the keys on the saxophone for 
his left hand. 

f i ? n , . th , e earl 7 1950' s he again was playing for occasions 

ot ail kinds, this time as the leader of his own band. 

He was a musician for over 50 years. He played for a 

couple s wedding and a generation later played for their 
children s wedding. Chet's band was so popular that people would 
change the date of their anniversary celebration so that his 
band could play for their silver wedding anniversary because 
he had played at their wedding. At the height of his band's 
popularity they were often booked more than a year in advance. 

At the time of his passing, August 18, 1986 he was 'the 
Plato Township Assessor, a seed corn salesman, farmer, and an 
active member of his church, and a leader in our community, 
owever, he will probably best be remembered as a musician, 
and leader and a man that brought much joy to many special 
occasions with his music. 


Family Notes: The above article was submitted by the Roush 

, ChSt S survivin § wife is Betty Roush. They had four 
children (name of spouse in parentheses)... 

Denny (Victoria), children-Douglas and Nathan. 

Gary (Janet, present Plato Township Assessor), children-Chet 
and Jacob. 


Linda (Peter) children Peter, Stephanie, and Logan. 
Also another daughter Lori. 


There were many who played in the band. Some of 
were Dave McNulty, Fred Urbin, Bill Zenk, Don Roush 
and Steve Mengler. 


the members 
Gary Caul, 


Plato Township was blessed with having two main bands.. 

The Chet Roush orchestra played at the Blue Moon, VFW's, and 
other various halls. The Swingettes composed of the Westerbeck 
sisters Lois, Velda and Jean, played at various dance spots 
including Darby s in Gilberts and the Udina Triangle.. Lois 
remembers playing the piano several times in the Roush Orchestra. 
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Robert A. Yurs 


Bob Yurs is an amateur radio operator friend from the 
Burlington area. His call is W9ICU, and he is the current 
president of the Kishwaukee Amateur Radio Club in DeKalb. After 
speaking with him on the radio for sometime, it was learned 
that his last name is Yurs. With a name with such heritage, 
we started asking him, historical questions instead of radio 
ones . 

His grandfather's name is Fred, and uncle's name is Ted. 

The Yurs Family Farm was located on Corron Road north of 
Sturbridge Way. The property was in the family from about 1918 
to the mid 1970's and is subdivided now. Bob remembers that 
his uncle sold either oak or hickory trees to a barrel company. 
There was also a sawmill on the land in the 1950 s to cut the 
lumber. 

When asked about old cemeteries and rest stops, Bob supplied 
the following information... One of the rest parks on Rt. 47 

was southwest of Burlington Road. (We had already identified 
the other one, which was north of Plank Road. No one else seems 
to know about this one). "When I was small we had a picnic 
here, and if I am not mistaken, there is a cemetery just east 
of here," Bob recalls. (If this is accurate it is probably near 
the Baker Cemetery). 

Bob also identified the location of an abandoned cemetery 
southeast of the town of Burlington. "It's a triangular area 
grown up in brush, on the southeast corner of some connecting 
woods, right at the edge of Burlington Road, west side of the 
street. This appears on his map as just outside of Burlington, 
Illinois. (There was also a cemetery south of Ellithorpe Road 
on the west side of the street across from the Sjurseth Farm 
9N735 Burlington Road). 

He also remembered one night in 1960, when a friend of 
his decided to go out one dark night and "shoot the light out 
a train." The friend was playing with his .22 near the Muirhead 
Street crossing, south of Russell Road. Instead of hitting the 
light, the bullet struck the engineer. Thankfully, the trainman 
survived the attack. 

Bob Yurs is active in not only the Kishwaukee Radio Club, 
but the Valley Amateur Repeater Association (VARA) in Elgin. 

He works out of his Sycamore area home, repairing beds and 
mattresses for the Rayco Company. He owns this service oriented 
company and travels around the Midwest to visit his many 
customers. 
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Louise Johnson Strom 


Historians will often find that people with the same last 
name are not always related. Louise was quick to point out that 
she was not related to any of the Johnson's that lived around 
Lily Lake. She was not a relative of "Ma" or Myrtle Johnson 
that owned the property surrounded by Rt. 47/McDonald/Burlington 
Roads which was rented to John Skoog. Some the Dahlstroms that 
lived in the area were also not relatives to each other.. 

It takes an older person having a mind as sharp as a tack 
to recall who was related to who, and who lived where, nearly 
eighty years ago. Louise has a good memory about the past, and 
was a delight to talk with. She recalls growing up along 
Burlington Road which was once nothing more than muddy clay 
and attending all eight years at nearby Griggs School. Her early 
teachers were a Mrs. Bennett, Elsa Flaugher, and Phoebe Anderson 
who lived on Kendall Road. Her childhood playmates were members 
of the Anderson, Carlson, and Dahlstrom Families. They celebrated 
birthdays together and walked across the fields to the Covenant 
Church. Sometimes the winter walks were very cold. 

Louise remembers the many Christmas programs at school, 
box socials, and attending church. "It was my job to watch the 
cows and bring them home," Louise recalls. She admits that she 

was so interested in reading books that sometimes the cows would 

come home without her, making her father upset with her. 

It was her familiy's desire to remain warm in the winter, 
which prompted them to replace the home that they purchased 

from Andrew Johnson in 1920. Louise describes the home as being 
in sections. There was a pot belly stove and one register 
upstairs... by the time the heat got up there, it was still very 
cold, she remembers. There were two bedrooms upstairs. The 
outside of the home was made of stones. Louise does not think 

that the former home was a stagecoach stop. She had always heard 
that the Will Dahlstrom home two doors east of Leland Strom's 
could have been one. Louise's home is the third structure on 
the property. Not much is known about the first house that 
existed on the land, before Louise's family purchased the farm. 

In 1926, the old drafty house (the second home on the land),’ 
was replaced by the present structure on the property. At one 
time there was a barn, pig house and granary on the land as 
well, which burned last year. The old machine shed, the house 
and the adjacent cemetery is all that is left now. Mark and 
Patricia Wereminskyj from Palatine purchased the property and 
the home last year. 

Louise remembers that her husband Otto took good care of 
the old cemetery that is located between her place and where 
Leland Strom lives now to the east. Otto had erected a flagpole 
and decorated the cemetery on holidays. The pole, a bit rusty 
now still stands on the hill in the graveyard. There were about 
seven or eight stones there she recalls. One person buried there 
was named "Walker." There's also a curious stone that says that 
a stranger is buried here." It could not be located when Leland 
and the author visited the cemetery in early June of 1998. Louise 
says that when the Pease Family heard that someone with their 
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last name was buried there. They came around and did some 
checking, but determined that that person was not a part of 
their family. The day that we visited the cemetery we noticed 
there were some large dips in the ground. Both Louise and Leland 
mentioned that some of the graves had been moved to the Veteran's 
section of the Lily Lake Cemetery many years ago. From the looks 
of the land, it appears that the bodies were dug up, and the 
holes never filled in. 

Louise remembers that Frank Huppe lived across the street 
on the south side of Burlington Road, also Frank Colson and 
Emil Dahlstrom son of Charles. Leland Strom adds that the farm 
on the south side of the road was owned by Bob and Mary O'Neill 
for many years dating back to the 1960's. A family named Brown 
had it before then. 

Heading northwest on Burlington Road Louise places the 
families in this order.. The Will Dahlstrom Home, next was the 
Anderson property which is now owned by Leland Strom, then her 
and Otto's place. 

On the other side of Rt. 47, lived John Skoog in the area 

formed by Rt. 47/Burlington Road and McDonald Road. The Skoog's 
rented the farm from the Johnson's. Continuing northwest on 
the east side of Burlington Road was the Frank Anderson farm, 
followed by Clarence Dahlstrom which is where Arlene Bagg lives 
today, and another farm that was once rented by the Skoog's. 
This was the old Griggs Farm perhaps where an earlier log cabin 
and inn were located. This is a little ways west of Griggs School 
where Jane Benson resides today. The school is on the opposite 
side of the road from the above mentioned farms. Further 
northwest were the Faber and Volkening farms. 

Louise has enjoyed a very interesting life and has lived 
in many places including Sweden, Oregon, and California. She 
was a nurse in the army stationed in Michigan and is still a 
registered nurse today. Louise now resides in DeKalb. 


(Note: Louise is Leland's aunt. Some of the graves may have 
been removed to the L.M. Baker Cemetery. There is more about 
the cemetery on the Strom property, elsewhere in this work). 
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Marshall and Mary Lou (Moeller) Richardson 


Spunky and full of lively character, Mary Lou Richardson 
turned out to be a delight to talk with and an authority on 
East Plato. Her parents Louie and Kathryn (Thies) came from 
Chicago and moved to the area in 1931. Louie, who was born in 
Desplaines ran the dance hall and later the feed store which 
was located inside the closed railroad depot. Mary Lou knew 

why the area was called Bowes. The community had been named 
Bowes Station after the then vice-president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad which ran through the area. The large two story 
depot on the south side of Bowes Road and east of Nesler Road 
was built sometime in the 1880's. It's cement apron is still 

visible near a small group of trees west of the storage 

buildings. 

Mary Lou also remembers other structures and people in 
the village. In 1931, she lived first in the Fred Fahlbusch 

home, which was the fourth house on the south side of Bowes 
Road west of Nesler Road. Fred's son William owned a farm south 
of where Nesler Road dead ends into Bowes Road. Formally a 
farmer's lane, a small road south goes to where the farm would 
be today, which is now a closed game preserve. Norwood Storage 
buildings and some grain elevators are located along the south 
side of Bowes Road east of Nesler Road. 

The family then moved to the upstairs of the train depot 

which was located on the east side of Nesler Road on the south 
side of Bowes Road. At one time the station master and family 
had also lived there. (Later residents were Herman (Hans) and 
Ruth Rabe. When the Moeller's moved out of the depot, the Moeller 
Feed Store on the first floor of the depot became the Farmer's 
Merchantile.) The Moeller's next residence was a large house 
on the west side of Nesler Road on the south side of Bowes Road. 
Don Fitchie and his mother Minnie lived upstairs for a time. 
It burned down in May of 1940. By fall, a two story cape cod 

house had been built on the same lot. Louie Moeller's Dance 

Hall was located in the next building west. It was a popular 
dance spot of the time. Square dances, box socials and birthday 
parties were held in the building just for local people. There 
was seldom a charge for admission. Mary Lou's cousins Richard 

and Elmer Thies both of Elgin played for the dances. Richard 

played the accordion and Elmer played the Hawaiian guitar. 

The dance hall closed about the time of the fire at the 
Moeller home next door. The family was busy building their new 

home, and did not have time to run the dance hall. With the 

war going on, gas rationing, and most of the men away in the 
service, the popularity of the dance hall declined. There was 
also another family in need of housing. Mary Lou speculates 
that they may have been renters of their father's. Louie felt 
the need to find them housing, so he took the front off the 

dance hall, and made it into a house for the people around 1942. 

The dance hall had been operated by someone else prior to Louie's 
purchase of the place. May Lou remembers that next door to the 

dance hall where a welding shop is today, was an old garage 

and chicken house. It belonged to Louis and Lottie Stude, who 
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lived in the third house west of Nesler Road. 

Other structures in East Plato (or Bowes Station) were 

Bowes School, District #60 which was located K roR Farm ’ 

On the north side of the street was the Raymond Krog Farm, 

further west near Corron Road. ^ nf fhp tracks 

Also on the north side of the road, east of the trac 

lived Frank and Emma Leetzow, who may have operated a store. 

On the opposite side of East Plato also on the north side of 
Bowes Road was the Andrew Stude Farm. He later sold the plac 
to Bob Gooley who opened a tavern called Handy Hobby Haven. 
The farm is now part of the Catatoga Subdivision. Mary Lou stated 
that Cooley's had a little more class than another farmer s 
bar called Kadow's that was nothing more than a chicken coop 
on Muirhead Road. Some people called Gooley s Bar, Goo y 

GooleysGulch. interesting question came up concerning 

the names of things in the area, before East Plato was called 
Bowes Station. (After the arrival of the raiiroad everything 
was called Bowes, including the town, creek, and road) . Postal 
documents show that a post office once existed there per p 
in the depot. It was located a half mile west of Springbrook 
Creek When asked if this was the name of the creek, before 
it was called "Bowes," Mary Lou did not know.. There are other- 
people around older than me," she laughed.. Whenever a creek 
Tilled through an area, we called it the Fahlbusch s Creek, 
or the name of the property owner where the creek went through 
The only local creek she remembered was a portion of Bowes Creek 
that was south of the depot, in the game farm, south ^of the 
storage buildings. This area guarded by keep out signs to ay 
at the end of Nesler Road south of Bowes Road was once a part 

° f th6 Mary 1 \ J ou remembers the tragic time, when three children 
of the Louie Stude Family (Andrew's brother) died in an auto 
accident on Hopps Road. Killed were Ted, Betty and Kennet . 
Another brother, Walter Stude owned a farm near Plato Center. 

There was also a murder in Bowes Station in lyx . 

M^ry Lou attended Bowes School, all eight grades beginning 
in 1936. Agnes Woller was her teacher the first two years, 
while Margaret McCartney taught Mary Lou m grades 3 8 . Agnes 
sister Pearl was the teacher at nearby Owens School locate 
on the northwest corner of Bowes Road and Water Street (no 

a h ° U Donald Yurs purchased the old Bowes School ahd made it 
into a home a few years ago. There was also a previous owner. 

At that time, Yurs threw an open house and invited people to 

view" the '"inside of the building. Mary Lou did not think that 
the school ever burned down. An updated brick building replace 
the older frame structure, before it was eventually consolidated 

with the local school system. Qt . F pntlpr 

Mary Lou Richardson worked as a secretary at Kettne 

Insurance and also was employed at the watch factory in Elgin. 
She remembers that Eleanor Yurs was the leader of her 4. H> Sroup. 
n nf tor- favorite activities was square dancing. bne oiten 

danced at her father's hall, as well as at the Burlington 
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Farmer s Picnic. Cecil Payne was the caller. She danced at the 
Blue Moon to socialize. She married in 1952 and moved to Elgin. 
Hor parents moved from East Plato in 1958. Today, The 

H S ° n h % l 1Ve . in r nearby Bartlett * Mary Lou graduated from 
S- « 18h i S ^° o1 after being a very active student at Plato 
High School. She was also Wayne Township Clerk for 12 years. 

Rosalie and Donald Krup 

p1 R ° Sal „ ie ' S reca11 of operations of the old Hitzeroth Store 

residents "^r 8 ^ pleasant memories for many area 

"He d h»H WaS neV6r 3 St ° re like Carl’s," she says. 

items that no one else had..special meats, cheeses 
and other goods... where else could you come into a store and 
see a box of acorn squash marked, 'free, take what you need'?" 
The produce were surplus items grown in Mrs. Hitzeroth’s garden 

neW customer came in the store and asked if 

they sold hamburger, and Carl told the patron.."No, but we have 
ground beef. It was quality ground round that was actually 

S °lt ^ tBe . store ‘ Many times Rosalie thought it was a wonder 

that the business made any money. Carl often slipped extra items 
into People s bags, or did not charge them the full price. School 
groups received even bigger savings* 

She remembers that the store was a gathering place for 

local farmers and for people just to sit and talk. An efficiency 
expert had urged Carl to remove the chairs that sat in the front 
of the store for this purpose. 

It was also convenient for shoppers to use the post office 

^hat Fd°n* S "°n e ' ° ne tima ’ ° n Jul y 1976, Rosalie remembers 

that Edna Toots Haines who worked there, canceled a special 

stamp and two dollar bills with the Plato Center postmark for 

collectors. Some people still have this memorabilia today, 
old T ^ Salia ra i se d her family on the farm (believed to be the 
old Judson Crawford Farm). She recalls hearing that the previous 
™ er f . S children's favorite place to play daring the' summer 
was the milk house For inside, a cool spring felt refreshing 

to play and splash in. Today, her family still comes out to 

e farm to enjoy a day in the country. She also works at her 

church, Grace Evangelical Lutheran. 


Note. Addition to Mary Lou Moeller’s report... 

m . The fire at their home may have occurred in May of 1941. 

The dance hall was taken down, and the wood was used to rebuild 
the Moeller home, that had burned down. The Moeller’s moved 
to the apartment above the feed store. This was the old railroad 
station. Many other area families also lived there at one time. 

Mary Lou also added that there were many accidents at the 
intersection of Bowes Road and the Illinois Central Railroad 
tracks. This included some fatalities. Mary Lou remembers that 
the people involved in the crashes with the trains, were not 
from the area, and were probably unfamiliar with the 
intersection s strange configuration. When a mishap would occur, 
Louie Stude who worked for railroad would have to run down the 
tracks in both directions and put red flares out to worn 
approaching trains of the accident. He also drove a small pick 
up truck that ran on the rails. It was stored in a little shed 
near the depot. 
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Alice and Carl Arians 


The best way to find out about a certain area, is to talk 
with people who have lived there the longest. Certainly, Alice 
Arians is a friendly person with a wealth of information about 
East Plato's past and present. At 74 years young, Alice was 
happy to discuss what she remembered about East Plato. Her 
parents were Ernest Yurs and Rose (Jensen). They were neighbors, 
and got married in October of 1931. Both families owned farms 
along Crawford Road. Alice is Eleanor Yurs' sister-in-law. 

The family farm over the years yielded a number of arrowheads 
that are also readily found on other properties in the area. 

Ernest was the road commissioner in Plato Township for 
many years, school director at Bowes School, and a founder of 
the Plato Milk Company. The firm operated out of the building 

that is now the town hall at Plato Center. For many years, there 

was a Yurs Road, however Ernest thought it would be more 
honorable to name the road after someone else who had been there 
the longest..Thus the honor went to Judson (or Juddie) Crawford 
who had a small farm near McDonald Road (now the Krup Farm). 
Crawford was a maintenance man at the old Plato School, and 

later lived in Plato Center. 

Ernest worked with the Illinois Central Railroad to help 

build and establish a depot in East Plato. This involved moving 
the school from where it once stood in front of where the Norwood 
Storage buildings are today (southeast intersection of Bowes 
Road and Nesler Road). The school was relocated further west 

past all the homes, remaining on the south side of Bowes Road. 
The original building was an old wood frame structure. It was 
rebuilt as a brick building in the 1930's. Don Yurs bought the 

school, fixed it up, and sold it as a residence a few years 

ago. The Illinois Central paid to have the school moved to its 
present location. 

Oddly enough the railroad brought and took from the people 
in the community. Alice explains that the farmers were anxious 
for the Illinois Central to come through the area, waiting for 

the day that speedy trains would take their milk and other 

products to market. Both men and their horses were put to the 

test. Farmers took jobs with the railroad, hauling materials 

and laying the rails. Alice's father stated that many a weary, 

hot and overworked horse died on the job and was buried in the 

t r 3. c k |) 0 d a 

Sometime later several members of the Louie Stude Famiy , 

a man who worked for the railroad were killed in an auto accident 
at the Hopps Road Crossing. Dead were his son Ted who had 
graduated from Plato High School with Alice in 1941, a daughter 
Betty, and younger son Kenneth. Mrs. Stude's mother Charlotte 
was also killed. A daughter Velma, and Ted's uncle Walter Rabe 

(Mrs. Stude's younger brother) believed to be the driver survived 
the mishap. The accident happened sometime in the early 1940 s. 

When the school was moved, the I.C.R.R, built a two story 

depot sometime before the 1920's, which seems more correct than 
other previously received information. It had an upstairs 
apartment, where one of the Yur's farm hands lived. The train 
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did not stop for passengers here. Persons wanting to ride had 
to get on at Plato Center, according to Alice. "We all became 
Methodists because it was easier to get to the Plato Church, 
instead of riding the train, or taking a horse and buggy to 
Elgin," she laughed. 

Alice attended all eight of her grade school years at Bowes 
School, with the same instructor Agnes Woller. Agnes and her 
sister Pearl who taught at the nearby Owens School on Water 
Road (see Richardson), were from Wisconsin. Mrs. Arians remembers 
that Pearl was a pleasant person, and was quite different than 
her sister Agnes. "She (Agnes) shouldn't really have been a 
teacher," Alice explained, " Miss Woller was an old maid going 
through the change of life..she was not a nice person and often 
pitted students against each other." 

Alice came from a family of three brothers and one other 
sister..The brothers were Chuck, Donald and William. Alice's 
birth according to a favorite family story was contributed to 
a product hawked by a traveling medicine man, called "Lydia 
Pinkham." The elixer boasted that "there was a baby in every 
bottle." It was either nature or the product really worked which 
increased the size of the Yurs Familiy. Today Donald runs the 
nearby Saddlebrook Stables which is the original Yurs homestead. 

Meanwhile her older sister Dorothy was quite independent, 
and "conducted a different kind of business," according to Alice. 
"Dad had quite a collection of Indian Head Pennies, that Dorothy 
helped herself to in order to buy things at Tucker's Store. 

Dorothy also once marched into Tucker's one day, purchased 
a new pair of shoes and told the storekeeper to "charge them 
to my dad." Alice seldom shopped at Tucker's preferring to buy 
most of the family's needs in Elgin where they took eggs from 
her chickens towards their grocery bill. (Tucker's Store 
was located in the first house on Bowes Road, on the south side 
of the road, west of Nesler Road, where Mary Lou Richardson 
later lived. It was a house not a store, when Mary Lou's father 
Louie Moeller, purchased it. Later it burned down. The Tucker's 
later operated a store in South Elgin). 

Going west from the first home west of Nesler Road on the 
south side of Bowes Road after the Tucker General Store/Moeller 
Home next door was Louie Moeller's Dance Hall. Alice remembers 
that it had a big open area inside, and a stage where local 
musicians performed. Square dance lessons were also given there. 
Alice thought that Louie had revived the hall from its previous 
owners. 

The next home belonged to the Louie Stude Family. The fourth 
home was owned by the Fahlbusch Family. They owned a farm to 
the south, and workers usually stayed in the house there. This 
included the Nelson and Langdon Families. The Arians live further 
west from the Bowes School, which is a short distance from the 
Fahlbusch home. Raynond Krog lives on the north side Bowes Road. 
His farm stretches from Corron Road east to Nesler Road. 

On the east side of East Plato, she remembers that Andrew 
Stude sold his farm to Bob Gooley, who opened Handy Hobby Haven. 
It was a tavern on the north side of Bowes Road about a 2 mile 
east of Nesler Road (now part of Catatoga Subdivision). Gooley 
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had also purchased the Youngs Farm across the street, and 
operated a game farm in the area. The Leetzow s owned a farm 
and a store on the northeast corner of Bowes Road and Nesler 

R ° ad ‘Alice has been married to Carl for 48 years. They have 
two sons Eric and Michael. She had previously been married to 
a soldier from North Carolina. The couple split when he ei & r son 
to go back to school in Bloomington, Illinois. Their son 
Creighton C. Webb lives in New Mexico. For a short time aroun 

1953 the Arians lived with her parents. ^ 

’Alice remembers the stores and businesses m Plato Center. 
They included the Muirhead Store on the northwest corner of 
Rippburger and Russell Roads, and Homuth's True Blue store across 
the P street on the southeast corner. Mr. Homuth was some typ 

nf minister she remembers. „ „ , 

On the northside of Russell Road, east of Rippburger Road 

was an old store building where Andy the barber had his shop. 
Next was Gellerman’s Garage, and next door today, the post 
office where Andy later moved his business. Fred and Lorraine 
'operate the post office in the old barber .bop^ today 
Across from the post office was the first location of Seyller 

blaCk Other S farms she remembers down Crawford Road were °^ S 
owned by Leonard and Minnie (Dittman) Yurs, the Jensen homestead, 
and the Fred Merritt farm. 

At Plato Corners, there was a school on the northeast corne 
of McDonald and Corron Roads. The old Corron Church was on Corron 
Road south of McDonald Road south of the southwest a 

the intersection. Until recent years, rocks and part of a 

foundation could still be seen there. interesting 

At 74 years young Alice has had a full and interesting 

life with part of it extending through the area s period of 
early development. She recalls once seeing steady streams o 
milk trucks traveling down her road. Today they have bee 
replaced by numerous gravel and cement trucks enroute to build 
the new subdivisions in the township. 
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More From the Residents of Plato Center 


Ov@r the past year a half, there were several newspaper 
stories that appeared urging the public to send articles about 
their family to the author. Any pictures, family histories, 
knowledge or commentaries were welcome. The Courier - News, Daily 
Herald, Hampshire Register, and the Kane County Chronicle all 
promoted this book. There were also two stories in the Plato 
Township Newsletter in the spring and fall of 1998, urging the 
public to submit information. The author interviewed some older 
residents, and covered some events to gain first hand knowledge 
of the activities of the area. After many months of calling, 
and asking for the articles to be sent, here is what we received 
from area residents. 

This section includes family histories, knowledge of 
residents, and whatever else they felt should be added to the 
contents of this work. Little editing has been done, and it 
is hoped that these articles will further enhance the information 
about the area that we have attempted to preserve. Thank you 
for participating. 

(Lenz Fami1y ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Burgess (Lois Tredup Burgess) on the Lenz 

Family, as told by Lois... 

The Andrew Lenz family came to live in Plato around 1865. 
They had four children Rose, Emma, Charles, and Otto. Charles 
married my Aunt Elise Tredup also of Plato. My grandparents 
were Johann and Marie (Behnke) Tredup and with their children 
Elise, John, Marie, Helene, Minnie, Fred, Herman, Karl, Martha, 
and Willie worked the Lee farm near the Lenz family farm. Charles 
farmed his Shady Nook Farm, on Lenz Road until his death in 
1905, when his brother Otto took over running the farm. Charles 
and Elise had three daughters, Florence, Rosalie, and Gladys, 

all attending local schools and graduating from Plato High 

School. All three became teachers in the area. 

Gladys taught at Grey Willow, and the Lenz School, marrying 
Chester Bradley who was from the Plato area. Gladys and Chester 
had a son Richard. 

Rosalie married Carl Johnson and taught at Bowes and at 

Pingree Grove for over 25 years. 

Florence taught at West Udina, married Albert Jepsen who 
farmed in the area. They later moved to Minnesota. 

Lois also passed along some interesting reference material 
concerning the Lenz family. (Most is from Rosalie's scrapbook). 
Shady Nook Farm also contained some very deep gravel pits. 
Material from these pits now on the Longo property, was used 
to build area roads, possibly Burlington Road. Margery Longo 
advises that Florence Lenz as a child found Indian arrowheads 
around the quarries. 

According to "Prairie Farmer's Reliable Directory of Farmers 
and Breeders," Kane County, Illinois, the following Lenz's are 
listed in 1918.. . 

Mrs. Elsie (Elsie Tredup)-children Florence, Rosalie, and Gladys, 
Shady Nook Farm, Elgin, Route 1 Plato sec. 34, 80 acres (1885) 

Interstate Telephone numbers for Plato and Elgin. 
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Lenz, Otto J. "Shady Nook Farm" (1868) owned by Mrs. Elise Lenz. 


Other Lenz's listed Albert of Huntley, George of Burlington, 
John H. of Rutland, Louis of Gilberts. 

1924-25 City Directory- 

Lenz, FLorence teacher dist. 67. 

Lenz, Gladys teacher, Grey Willow. 

Lenz, Rosalie teacher, Bowes School. 

At this time in Plato history-Rev. Frederick Rich is shown as 
pastor of the Methodist Church. Joseph Richards is a blacksmith. 
Helen Roberts is a clerk in the Plato Center Post Office. Arthur 
Haines is the manager of the Ira J. Mix Milk Depot. George 
Muirhead and his wife Blanche operate the general mechandise 
store. George is also the postmaster and school treasurer. 

Newspaper Articles- 

12/4/1939 Albert Jepsen (husband of Florence) 15 Holstein cows 
are the highest producing herd. They averaged 1,022 pounds of 
milk in November of 1939, with 37.4 pounds of butterfat, and 
no dry cows. This according to the Kane County no.2 Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association. 

11/3/1939-Two teachers coordinated operettas at West Udina 
School. Upper grades teacher Miss Joyce Cooke directed 

"Mulligan's Magic." Mrs. Albert Jepsen and her lower grade 
students, performed "The Lemonade Stand." Miss Lauris Moseley 
directed the performances. Mrs. Luther Hitzeroth and Miss Moseley 
also did a piano duet. Refreshments were sold by the Udina 
Community Club. 

5-28-1931 28 students from Stark Station and Pingree Grove School 
went to Chicago on the Chicago, Aurora and Elgin railroad to 

visit the Shedd Aquarium, Field Museum, and the Lincoln Park 

Zoo and Conservatory for "visual education. Chaperoning the 
trip were Pingree Grove Principal Miss Virginia DuSold, and 
teachers Miss Rosalie Lenz of Pingree School, and Miss Mary 
J. Grollemond of the Stark Station School. The guide was Harry 
L. Jarboe of Sunset Lines Towers. 

9-26-1937 Rosalie (Lenz) Johnson Pingree Grove teacher 
was teaching her 21 students about modern transportation but 
discovered that none of them had ever written on a train. She 

took them on a seven mile ride from Pingree Grove to Elgin. 
"But the motor age had the last laugh," the newspaper clipping 
stated, "they returned in a truck." 

6/1936 District 38, Pingree Grove held a reunion for all students 
who attended the school built in 1890. 
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Ralph and Lorraine Tredup 


An interview with Ralph and Lorraine (Hobbs) Tredup. (author) 

On May 14, 1998, the author visited the home of Ralph and 

Lorraine Tredup. It was a few short months before Ralph would 
pass away in September. Up to this time, he was feeling good, 
and was often called upon by the author for information about 
the area. He and Elgin historian E.C. "Mike" Alft were always 
going to get together sometime. All three used Crossroads 
Communications for their first books. 

Ralph maintained extensive files on the history of South 
Elgin. Often as, the author has found in his work, the boundaries 
of research spill over into other geographic areas. Ralph had 

clip files, file drawers, folders and lots of other information 
a out the area. The South Elgin Heritage Commission, that he 

ran operated out of an office in the town hall, was where all 

of this information was stored. When Ralph determined that he 
could not cover town board activities any longer, he looked 
for help to keep collecting the information. The Tredup's are 

gracious people. They lived in a small but quaint home on the 
quarry and always invited people into their home. As Ralph's 
health began to fail, the author arranged a time when an oral 

istory report could be taped. The Tredup's were not talkative 
on the tape. They had forgotten dates of events, and struggled 

with their memories. (The big microphone probably made them 
nervous). But that's not important, as any of Ralph and his 
wife.s research could be consulted at any time, where all of 
the information has been meticulously noted. 

Besides Ralph's numerous articles about South Elgin and 
his books, his wife Lorraine, has also done some writing. Copies 
of her work are in the local libraries including "Hattie Ruddock 
Renwick, A Pioneer Woman of Wasco." Lorraine is Hattie's 
granddaughter. She wrote about the lives of two young relatives 
in the Ruddock Family, Ellie and Jessie that caught cholera 

and died in 1879. Their bodies were placed in little wooden 
coffins, and were buried on the family farm. This is now forest 
preserve property on La Fox Road north of Mill Creek. A large 
stone believed to be a meteorite used to mark the graves but 
has since been removed . The names of the girls were painted 
on the rock which was filled with quartz and thought to have 

fallen from the sky. The site is next to two oak trees that 
have grown into one. The forest preserve district has been made 
aware of the graves but has not pursued the matter. The lengthy 
story of the Ruddock's describes how the family lived and the 
troubles they faced in the 1800's. The Tredup's are also related 
to the Lenz Family of Plato. Mrs. Stuart (Lois Tredup) Burgess 
of Elburn, is Ralph's sister. The Tredup's are also related 
to the Peplow's, another long time area family. 

In his office in the South Elgin Town Hall, local historian 
Ralph Tredup has carefully filed away bits of nostalgia, and 
other data for prosperity. It's all there organized in notebooks, 
and file cabinets... photographs, newspaper clippings, and copies 
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of numerous maps depicting the past times of the area. It was 
Ralph who came up with a rare picture of a one room schoolhouse 
in West Udina, for an earlier work by this author. 

The Tredup home is filled with family memorabilia, and 
neatly assembled albums of old information which of late has 

spilled over into a nicely organized room of the South Heritage 
Commission at the town hall. Debbie Martin is now assisting 

in collecting the town's history. 

The Tredup's own a comfortable home on the east side of 
the South Elgin Quarry. The spring-fed sometimes 28 foot deep 

clear lake is used for swimming, unlike the nearby dirty Fox 
River which flows across the street from their home. 

In his youth, Ralph was a life guard on what used to be 

a public beach on Route 31. He won a medal for swimming. The 
family lived at 223 Division Street around that time. One day, 
he thought, "I'm going to own a home on that quarry. It was 
a wish that came true. 

Ralph was originally from South Elgin. He was born on a 
farm near Sugar Ridge, located south of Spring Street near McLean 
Boulevard. He was baptized at St. John's Church in Elgin. 
Lorraine is from St. Charles. They were married in 1941. In 
1947, they purchased a lot on the quarry which became their 

summer home, later buying an adjacent lot. A small cabin-like 

structure was remodeled into their present home at 614 Water 

Street • 

Inspired by Elgin historian E.C. "Mike" Alft who had 

previously written books about Elgin, Ralph began collecting 

and publishing little stories for the South Elgin Shopper. This 
began about twenty years ago. Mostly, an advertising publication, 
the Copley Company later purchased the shopper , and eliminated 

it as it was competing with advertising revenue with their Daily 
Courier-News. Tredup, later wrote an historical column for the 
Courier, but was often disappointed by the editing job done 

by the publication. The newspaper sometimes cut out some of 
his best material, or shortened his column. 

Ralph was at his best when he was allowed the necessary 
time to research one of his unique sketches on early life. The 
recent taped recorded interview merely touched on the surface 
of knowledge that the Tredup's have collected or remember about 
the Fox Valley. Information was placed in this book not only 

because he is a fellow historian, but his father Herman was 

born in Plato Township. Ralph's brothers Don and Ed continue 
to operate a successful auto body business in the town. 

Ralph's father Herman's sister Elise married Charles (Carl) 
Lenz. His parents were Andrew and Angeline Lenz. The parents 
had built a home east of Lenz School, which has been gone for 
many years. Charles and Elise had three daughters Florence, 
Rosalie, and Gladys, that they raised in a square house near 
the school. At last report, only Gladys the youngest was still 
living and resides in a nursing home in Marengo. The Tredup s 
thought that Gladys and her husband Chester Bradley had two 
sons and a daughter who died in infancy. The three daughters 
all taught school. The nearby home at the corner of Lenz and 
Dittman Roads, painted two shades of green, is the old Lenz 
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In June of 1998, two local parks (east and west) were named 
after Ralph E. Tredup in the Sugar Ridge Subdivision on McLean 
Boulevard after this great historian. Ralph passed away at the 
age of 79 on September 25, 1998. 

Youngsdale 

This word first surfaced while the author was researching 
Elgin area semi-pro baseball teams in the 1920's and 1930's. 
Youngsdale always seemed to have a team, or some group of players 
calling itself "Youngsdale" to represent the area. They played 
against other area teams at the Udina diamond. 

Youngsdale will be remembered not for its baseball team, 
but as a stop along the Illinois Central Railroad on Randall 
Road. It was an unincorporated area, like just like all the 
towns named Plato something were. Smith Youngs a very shrewd 

cattle dealer was the whole town. He had the farm, cattle 
business, ran the train depot and was the postmaster. If there 
was a position of "mayor" of that area, he would have been it 
also . 

Much of the information about Youngsdale has been 
contributed by Lois Tredup Burgess and her brother Ralph Tredup. 
Lois supplied numerous maps that outline the property ownership 
changes, and what she had learned from county sources. Ralph 

Tredup did one of his many Shopper articles on Youngsdale and 

remembered how the geography changed in the area over the years 

since Youngs owned the land. 

Kane County's "Biographical Record," has a good summary 
of Smith Younges 1 early and successful life. His last name was 
Younges, but it often appeared in print as just "Youngs." He 
was born in Amsterdam, New York, and learned the cattle business 
from his father Charles. The elder Younges came to the Plato 
area in 1861, and immediately began buying up land. He gave 
up a farm in St. Charles for something he liked better. This 
included the 100 acre Sovereign farm, and the Payton farm which 
consisted of 160 acres in Elgin Township. Charles lived a short 
life, and after serving as a school director, and township 
supervisor he died at the age of 48 in 1867. 

Smith at age 19 rented 100 acres from his mother (former 
Magdeline Lingenfelter) , and later purchased the land after 
three years. He acquired additional property, built a home, 
barn, wagon house, sheds, and other out buildings. When the 
railroad cut his property in half in the 1870's, he actually 
had two farms. The 17 acre tract north of the tracks was where 
he lived. The land south of the railroad was his tenant farm. 
He married Carrie Ferson in 1874. They had four children, in 
which his son Clyde assisted his father in the family cattle 
business. Smith was also a school director. Some sources say 
that he or his father helped start the school at East Plato. 
Smith's wife also taught there. The school is referred to as 
the Youngs School, before it was called Bowes. Smith Younges 
and a relative W.W. McDonald also once ran a store in Bowes 
Station, until it burned down. The "Biographical Record," says 
that Younges was a "good judge of stock and a careful buyer, 
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and he is meeting with deserved success." 

In 1985, historian Ralph Tredup wrote a column and did 
some research into Smith's town called Youngsdale. The area 
near Hopps Road and Randall Road, contained a farm, depot and 
a later post office..That's all that was ever there. Today the 
home is rented out to relatives of the Gyorr family, who were 
also relatives to the Younges. The home setting on the property 
is on the foundation of a tenement house, that burned down many 
years ago. The home is actually part of the the railroad depot 
which was moved off the tracks when it closed in the early 
1900 s. The building was added onto, which included an addition, 
porch, and extra room to make this a fine farmhouse. One source 
says that the east part of the home was the railroad depot that 
was attached to it. Years ago, all the farm buildings were 
painted yellow. The red barn used to say "Youngsdale," on it 
facing east. Sometimes when it rains, the lettering is still 
visible. Some sources say that the Younges farm was the old 
Kimball place. 

How shrewd was Smith Younges? When the railroad wanted 
to buy his land to put their tracks through, he convinced them 
to build a depot, stockyards, and siding. His cattle business 
then soared with the ability to ship and receive livestock from 
his farm. Grain and coal was also obtained at this point. Smith 
Younges also was the postmaster for the short time that a postal 
facility existed there, before it was absorbed by Elgin. 

The geography has changed over the years in the area. The 
original Youngsdale Farm sets on the southwest corner of Hopps 
Road and Randall Road and extended south past the tracks. Hopps 

Road was once called Youngsdale Road. In a 1985, conversation 

with third generation member of the family, Kenneth Youngs, 
it was learned that another street called Youngs Road once 

existed. Kenneth Youngs, who once ran the Refiners Pride gas 
station on Grove Avenue, stated that Youngs Road ran directly 
between Hopps Road and McDonald Road. When Randall Road was 
Youngs explained, "they eliminated Youngs Road by putting 
in a curve extending the road up to Bowes Road from McDonald 

Road on south to the Old Foley Road," Randall Road curves around 
the Younges Farm today. All the buildings including the cattle 
pens, depot, and section foreman's office are gone from the 
railroad tracks. 

During Kenneth Young's conversation with Tredup, the 
two put together a map, of the other farms that existed in the 
area in 1915. From Corron Road east on McDonald Road were the 
following farms, Elmer McDonald, Walter McDonald, and John 
McDonald. These were on the north side of the road. East of 
John's farm was the old Younges Farm on the south side of the 
road. Back on the north side of McDonald Road was Perkins Woods, 
the Ziske, Hippie, and Stevens farms. Then Stevens Road 
intersects. The men relate that another Younges Farm is on the 
south side of the road east of Stevens Road. To the north is 
another Hippie Farm. The Kubiak and Schultz farms are further 
north on Hopps Road, south of the railroad tracks. North of 
the tracks is the Nolan Farm. 

Continuing east on McDonald Road is the Pauline, Bartelt, 
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and Bill Grant farms. South of the Pauline farm, is the DeLancey 
Farm on Silver Glen Road. Kenneth says that DeLancey had four 
sons, that were all named John?... 

Just east of where the railroad tracks cross McDonald Road 
was the Nicholon Understok, with C.D. Hawley and John Keating 
farms further to the southeast along the tracks. North of the 
Bill Grant farm between the railroad tracks and Hopps Road is 
the Youngs farm, and another home owned by Christianson. To 
the east are the N.E. Tucker, Understok, Shambeck farms, (some 
of these spellings may be incorrect. (A local street is spelled 
Umbdentock Road, there are also people named Umbdnstock in the 
area). Where Hopps Road becomes Spring Street at McLean 
Boulevard, there are the Chris, Walter and Frank Hopp Farms 
on the west side of McLean Boulevard, heading north to Bowes 
Road. (Hopps Corners). 

So a study of Youngsdale revealed a geography lesson and 
helped compile a list of farmers that lived along McDonald, 
Hopps, McLean, and Bowes Road. We also learned that there was 
once a street that was a straight path between McDonald Road 
and Bowes Road. It was abandoned when Randall Road was 
constructed. According to a 1959 map supplied by Lois Tredup 
Burgess, the Youngsdale property was owned by Anton Gyorr. 

William Roberts 
More of the Muirhead Family 

In 1861, Milton Sherwood and his family of five, left Plato 
where he and his brothers had farms, and went by covered wagon 
to California. They arrived somewhere near Sycamore, Illinois, 
the first night. To tell of the speed of travel on the plains 

of Kansas and Nebraska..they would camp for the night, travel 
all next day, stop for the night, and they could look back and 
see the smoldering fire from the camping area of the night 
before. 

A son, David was sent ahead early one day with a lame horse. 
Later in the day, the family came upon the horse with blood 
on it. They found their son in some bushes. He had been wounded 
by Indians. He did recover by the time they arrived near 

Sacramento. 

The family rented a farm near Sacramento for two years. 
They then decided to return to Plato Center. To do so, they 
traveled to San Francisco, then took a boat to Panama, and 

crossed the Isthmus. They took another boat on the Atlantic 
side to New York. Then they took more boats up the Ohio and 
Illinois Rivers, to Chicago and home to Plato. 

After several more years of farming in the area, they sold 
the farm and started back to California. By this time they had 
another child, and bought a farm near Elk Grove, California. 

In 1880, a daughter Martha Sherwood who had been eight 

years old on the first trip by covered wagon, returned to 
Illinois for a visit with her uncle and family. While there, 
she was courted by William Muirhead. He was taking her to town 
to board a train to return to California. At that time he asked 
her if she would stay in Plato and become his wife. She DIDN T 
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get on the train. 

They were married and so began the William Muirhead branch 
of the family. William was born to George and Mary Morrison 
Muirhead in 1857. He married Martha Sherwood in 1884. He managed 
the Plato Center Creamery owned by John Newman of Elgin. This 
creamery was located across the road from the Methodist Church 
on Muirhead Road. (The church was in the cemetery then). The 
family lived on the second floor where a son, Milton, and a 
daughter Mary were born. 

Their next move was to a farm in 1888, just west of Plato 
Center. The farm was owned by three Muirhead brothers. When 
the oldest brother, James moved to Plato to manage the general 
store they owned, William moved on the farm in 1888. A daughter, 
Ethel was born on the farm in 1890. 

The William Muirhead family of parents and three children 
resided on the farm until 1912. The parents and daughters moved 
to a new home on the west side of Elgin. The son, Milton with 
his wife Hulda Rohrsen remained on the farm. This property near 
Plato Center is still in the family possession. 

William Muirhead became president of the Elgin National 
Bank upon his move to Elgin. His daughter Mary graduated from 
Sherman Hospital Nursing School. She served in the Army Nurse 
Corps in France during World War I. 

Ethel Muirhead married Harry Roberts of Elgin in 1923. 
Thry had one son, William (Bill), who presently resides in Elgin 
and continues to be involved with the Muirhead Dairy Farm which 
is operated and managed by Tim Van Acker and his wife, Trish. 

Favorite Family Stories of Bill Roberts 

Many stories were told to me by my grandfather, William 
Muirhead, as I was growing up. He attended the school on Muirhead 
Road. It was north and west of the Plato Methodist Church. One 
story, I remember was about a group of boys arriving at the 
school before the teacher got there. They were climbing out 
of the windows and dropping on the ground. The teacher pulled 
down the window sash on one of the boys' fingers, which stopped 
him from going anywhere! 

According to my grandfather, the kids were full of tricks. 
Another time, the teacher went after one boy, who ran out the 
back door. In the back of the school, there was a small stream 
with a plank of wood for crossing. While the teacher was looking 
for his student in the woods, the boy crossed back to the school 
side, pulled up the plank, and left the poor teacher stranded 
on the other side! 

Another story: School was over for the day, so the fire 
in the heating stove was extinquished. That evening the town 
board was scheduled to meet at the school. A group of boys took 
down the stove's metal chimney and stuffed it with some old 
clothes. When the fire was started again for the meeting, the 
room soon filled with smoke which caused considerable excitement 
for the town board. 

Grandfather told me stories of shivarees for newly married 
couples. One time the pranksters put the newlywed's wagon on 
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their front porch roof. Indeed, they were a frisky bunch! 

One time, lightning, or static electricity charging in 
a windmill, took the cobbler nails right out of my Uncle Milton s 
shoes when he touched the handle of the windmill. He was lucky 

not to be killed. . , , 

My grandfather told about his grandfather, George Muirhead 

who was driving a team of oxen from Plato Center to Elgin. It 
was a hot day, and when they reached the swampy area just west 
of Elgin (near what is now Randall Road, near U.S. 20), the 

oxen would go no further. They liked the coolness of the wet 
swamp. He was stuck there until he found help to persuade the 
oxen to move on. 

My grandfather said that Plato Center as we know the 

location, started when the railroad was built in 1888 • The 
railroad purchased the land for the right of way for $125. per 

acre. The roads were extended to the depot. There were new stores 
a lumber yard, and the schoolhouse was moved from Muirhead Road 
to the town. The school building is still in use as someone s 

home (Haines residence). 

Plato Center, as now located was once called Lake Precinct, 
then Fairfield, in 1840 Washington, in 1843 then Homer, and 
finally Plato. 

Submitted by: William Roberts of Elgin. The complete story of 
the Muirhead family is in local libraries. Glenn B. Muirhead 
also supplied information about this long time prosperous family. 

Plato Center Ladies Pinochle Club 
formally: Service Club of Plato Center 

Long ago, back in the late 1930's and early 1940's a 
pinochle club was started by Helen Seyller and Sadie Haines. 
The Pinochle Club was first called the Service Club. The ladies 
paid monthly dues of 250 and spent several afternoon hours 

playing pinochle. The money at that time was given to the 

Children's Shoe Fund in Elgin. When World War II began, the 
ladies sent items to the boys from the Plato Center area wo 
were serving their country. Most of these ladies had sons m 
the service. Later on when Plato Center began to form a fire 

department, they donated their dues to that great cause. 

Here are some of the ladies involved in the club, that 

we can remember ... Helen Seyller, Sadie Haines, Blanche Ackerson, 
Ann Meyer, Mildred Beu, Ida Voltz, Grace Tazewell, Blanche 
Muirhead, and Eleanor Loechner. Others joined at times to be 
substitutes, they included Theresa Undiener, Emma Kusk, and 
Alma Long. They soon became steady club members. 

The hostess always wants three tables when she entertains. 
Dessert and coffee is always served by the hostess. The ladies 
now pay 500 dues and once a year use that money towards lunch 
out in a favorite restaurant. 

The current members are Ann Meyer, Alma Long, Betty 
Muirhead, Eleanor Yurs, Rita Butts, Marlene Undiener, Lorraine 
Viers, Clarice Nepermann, Sharon Kampmeyer, Emogene Christensen, 
Bernadine Baumgartner, and Lulu Loshbaugh. 
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Submitted by Dorothy Russell and Eleanor Yurs. 


A letter was also submitted about an incident involving a child 
at a local school. After speaking with the family, the contents 
were deemed inappropriate for this work. The matter has been 
concluded, and solved by the family. 

Spelling Addendum 

Frequently in writing history, a researcher uses many 
sources to collect information from. This include interviews, 
newspaper articles and books. Many times the last names of people 
are seen spelled several different ways. In this work, we have 
tried to correct wrong spellings, but some will probably escape 
editing. 

We have seen Dr. Carl Struve's name spelled Struve, and 
"Struvie". The accepted spelling according to Ralph Tredup's 
history books, is Struve. 


There was a school in Campton Township..called Grey Willow. 

We have seen the school's name printed as Gray or Grey. Grey 
Willow is on most maps. 


There is a family in Plato Township named Engelking. It has 
been spotted in some copy spelled "Engelking." 

There are many other examples.... 

In this work, we have tried to be as accurate as possible. 
However, the same errors printed over again in subsequent 
historical documents tends to just confuse people more. Users 
of this book are invited to check several sources for the correct 
spellings of proper names. We have done some research, and have 
mainly relied on what our sources have told us as to what the 
proper information and spellings are supposed to be. In many 
cases we found a newspaper article, map, legal document, 
historical writing, and asked someone, and have gotten five 
different spellings of someone's last name. Our work is just 
a guide to learn the truth. 
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Fred and Patricia (Bushaw) Sorensen 

(As told by Fred Sorensen). My parents and I came from 
Chicago to Plato Township in February of 1931. We located on 
a farm on Dittman Road 2\ miles south of Plato. It was on the 
east side of Dittman Road south of Lenz Road. It was purchased 
from Malter Dittman for $9,000. 

I was li years old. I started school when I was six years 

old at the Lee School. We had no kindergarten, so I went into 

first grade. 

My brother and sisters and I walked about a half mile to 

school. Some kids walked further. My teacher's name was Miss 
Spaulding. She stayed with Florence and Albert Jepson, who lived 
next door to the school. She did this for a couple of years. 
Then she got a car, so then she lived in Elgin, and drove back 
and forth everyday. My sister had Miss Gage who was there before 
Miss Spaulding . 

The Sorensen children of Walter and Amanda (Anderson) 
Sorensen were Carl, Fred, Marie and Louise. Walter came from 
Denmark, and Amanda came from Sweden. Walter fished in the North 
Sea then arrived in Chicago with fifty cents in his pocket. 

He stayed in a rooming house that charged ten cents a night, 
hauling ashes for the lady who ran the place. 

My dad was a hard worker and good farmer. He had a quick 

temper and what he said goes.. After prohibition had been 

repealed he would send me over to Kadow's bar to buy beer for 

him. My mother was mild-mannered. He was 37 she was 27 when 

they married. 

Lee School was just a country school that had no plumbing, 
a wood stove, and hand pump for water. There were two out houses 
one for the boys, and one for the girls. The first year, I went 
to school, we used kerosene lamps for light. We had electric 
lights the second year (1936). 

The teacher taught all eight grades. The older boys brought 
in the wood, and coal for the stove. They filled a crock full 
of water and brought it in for drinking water, and also shoveled 
snow . 

In the winter when it was real cold, we used to sit around 
the stove to keep warm. I should mention that there was a 
woodshed that the wood and coal was kept in. The school yard 

was small, so if we wanted to play ball, we went across the 

road to a cow pasture. Going sledding in the winter and playing 
a game called Fox and Goose were popular school activities. 
The teachers were very good at instructing us on the 3 "R"s. 

There were always Christmas parties, time for recitations in 

class, and in May we took a field trip to Chicken Woods. No 
students were disrespectful to the teachers. My favorite courses 
were history and penmanship. School was out by 3:30pm. We were 

home by 4pm to do the chores, and milk the cows again. 

Miss Spaulding taught school at Lee (also known as Lenz) 
School until 1940. She got married in 1938 or 1939, and her 

married name was Reid. In 1941, Betty Graham Nelson was our 

teacher. Celia Mell Schriebman was our teacher in 1942. By 
that time, there were only six kids left in the school. The 
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rest had graduated to high school, or moved out of the area. 
Both Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Schriebman later taught in the Elgin 
schools. 

Over the 1942-43 Christmas vacation Miss Mell got married 
and went to live with her husband. He was in the service. Instead 
of hiring another teacher at mid-term, they decided to merge 
the school with Plato. 

By 1938 or 1939, an oil stove had been installed in the 
old school. I remember that every Halloween, the out houses 
always got tipped over. This probably happened because no one 
was around at night. One childhood prank that I remember 
concerning the out houses, was when the teacher went inside. 
The older kids would throw rocks, and lumps of dirt at the 
structure and then run away. 

I graduated and went to Plato High School. Lucinda Muirhead 
was my English teacher. John Schaff was the principal and also 
was a teacher. Other teachers were Miss Johnson and Mrs. 
Shellman. The school at Plato were too far to walk to. Donald 
Bergman took me back and forth to school. He was big enough 
to drive, but I don't know if he was old enough. It didn't make 
much difference out here. I started driving to school when I 
was 15. I took the milk to the milk factory and then drove to 
school. Back then living on a dairy farm, meant that you got 
up early and helped with the milking. There were 16 cows to 
milk. You also did whatever chores you had time to do before 
it was time to get ready and leave for school. After school 
you changed your clothes and did chores and helped with milking 
again. 

Saturday was always a busy day, helping to do whatever 
had to be done. It seems my dad always had a long list of things 
to do on Saturdays. I remember how hard my folks worked. We 
had no plumbing in the house. Water had to be carried from the 
well which was closer to the barn than the house. My mother 
cooked on a wood stove which also heated part of the house. 
In the summer, she used a gas stove and bottled gas, so the 
house wouldn't get so hot. 

All the field work was done with horses, as we didn't have 
a tractor. Oats were cut and shocked, and so was the corn, which 
went into the silo. Herman Dittman used his tractor and silo 
filler to fill our silo. Later on John Muirhead did this for 
us. Herman and his wife Ida (Volkening) hired men for a dollar 
a day to work on his farm during the war years. Many dairies 
closed at this time, because they could not get any good help. 

I remember that Mrs. Dittman used her woodshed as a summer 
kitchen. 

About 1940, my dad bought a used 10/20 McCormack-Deering 
tractor. Several years later, he bought a new Farmall "H" 
tractor. He used the tractor more than the horses. 

The 1930's were depression years. My dad's cousin would 
come out from Chicago, and work for him, for just room and board. 
My dad didn't have money to pay him, and besides my dad didn't 
need help because our farm wasn't that big, only 48^ acres. 
The depression lasted until the late 1930's or until the country 
started to arm for war. I was stationed in Alaska. My mother 
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worked for the Hawley Company in St. Charles. A station wagon 
would come around and pick up the women and bring them back 
about ten pm. (They made hat bands and later paper cones for 
speakers). 

I remember when the war started. We would have scrap drives 
at school to collect scrap iron, aluminum, copper, or anything 
else that could be used again. We collected milk weed pods 
to make kapok. It was used in life jackets for the military. 
We would buy enough stamps so we could purchase a war bond. 
All of this was done through the schools. I guess the teacher 

would take care of all the details. 

Sugar, meat, gas, tires, and other things were rationed. 
Different boards were created including the draft board, the 
rationing board, and the O.P.A. (Office of Price Administration). 
I think this was created to keep people from selling things 
for a lot more than they were worth. 

My dad sold the farm in 1947 and had an auction to sell 
the cattle, and machinery. The Farmall tractor had a ceiling 

price on it set by the O.P.A. They put a log chain on the tractor 
and sold the tractor and the log chain together. There was no 
ceiling price on the log chain. 

I moved to Elgin for 27 years and moved back to Plato 

Township in 1973. According to Bill Muirhead, some of the small 
maple trees that his father John Muirhead gave me, were brought 
to Plato by pioneer George Rue. Muirhead lives on the original 
Schuyler Rue estate. Rue was an original settler in the area. 
The Mungel family lived across the road from John. This is where 
John's son, Bill Muirhead resides now. 

Memories of Plato..The schools I went to were small and 

probably adequate compared to the schools now. But I had 
dedicated teachers and the people who lived out here were good 
people and good neighbors. 

Fred also listed some of the people he remembered from 
the area from 1931-1946. Starting from Lee School and going 

west to the south end of the "S" curve on Dittman Road lived 
John Weller and his wife. He smoked a pipe and smoked "Plow 

Boy" tobacco. My dad and John helped each other put up hay. 
I drove the horses in the field when they were loading the hay. 
I also led the horse to pull it up into the barn. I remember 
the shed where he parked his car. The whole wall was covered 

with old license plates. 

The next farm going south on Dittman Road was on the east 
side of the road. It was the Walter Sorensen farm. The next 

farm going south and on the west side of the road was Herman 
and Ida Dittman's farm. I worked for them, driving the horses 
for putting up hay, and running the tractor to pull the grain 
binders in the summer. 

The next farm going south and also on the west side was 

the Krich farm. This farm is at the northwest corner of McDonald 
and Dittman Roads. Ron and Pat Hartmann live there now. Dick, 
Mike, and Pat Coffey lived there with their parents and uncles. 
Going east on Lenz Road from Lee School, the first farm is the 
Shady Nook Farm. Florence and Albert Jepsen lived there. Albert 
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also smoked a pipe and Half and Half tobacco. Florence always 
had a big garden and lots of flowers. She lived the outdoors 
and I remember how brown she used to get in the summer. 

The next farm going east was Phil Miller's farm. I went to 
school with his daughter Lucille at Lee School. The next farm 
east on Lenz Road was Bill and Mary Dittman's farm. Their son 
John Pollnow and his brother Bill also lived there. 

Directly across the road to the north was a long lane that 
led to August Kramka's farm. His son Bob and his family lived 

with them for a while. They had four boys, three of them went 

to Lee School, Robert, Larry, and Albert. Jack was too young. 

Across the road from Bill and Mary Dittman's and just to 
the east of the lane going to Kramka's was another house, but 
I don't know who lived there. (Note: from the Plato Cemetery 
records this could have been the Henry and Bertha Dittman home, 
who were Bill's parents). Further east was a farm with the house 
on the north side and a barn on the south side. The people that 
lived in the house worked for Bill Dittman. The people that 
lived there were the Boxleitners's. Their sons were Frankie 
and Clifford, who went to Lee School. A family named Maser also 
lived there for a while. They had four children, Irene, Beverly, 
Donald, and Dolores. 

Directly north of Lee School on Dittman Road the first 

farm is where Bill Faber lived. The next farm was the Boyd 
Muirhead Farm. Glenn and Betty (Spears) Muirhead live there 
today^. The next road east of Dittman and Lenz is Muirhead Road. 
The rirst farm going north was Gottfried Baumgartner's, and 
after he moved a family named Wilkinson lived there. The next 
farm north would be the John Muirhead farm. 

We had several disasters during the time I lived there. 
One involved two men who were burned to death in an accident 
involving a car and a lumber truck. The car was driven by someone 
named Oberhart, and the truck was from the Bergland Feed and 
Lumber Company at Wasco. The mishap occurred at McDonald and 
Dittman Roads. 

Fred remembers when Bill Dittman's arm was cut off while 
shredding corn. The house and machine shed on the Krich farm 
burned down. The garage and all the machinery burned on Fred's 
father's farm also. 

Fred has been a carpenter for most of his life. He worked 
for one year for Bergland Lumber, 30 years at Lamp Construction 
and nine years at Sherman Hospital. His one acre home today 
on Muirhead Road was part of the Fisher farm. The land was 
purchased from Dean Leffler. Fred and Patricia who were married 
in 1951, have two children who are both married. Debra married 
Keith Luker. They live in Bowes Bend. His son John married Cathy. 
Fred and Patricia were very cooperative and helpful in supplying 
information for this work. 
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Leroy Nelson and His Family 

Leroy Nelson provided this sketch of his family and background. 

Father: Fred 0. Nelson born in St. Charles (August 13, 1888- 
May 20, 1970 age 82) He attended Silver Glen School until third 
grade only, but could do math, read and write. He worked at 
the piano factory in St. Charles then for Colonel Baker at the 
Silver Glen Farm. 

Mother: Engelborg Carlson (Dec. 6, 1886-March 26, 1979 age 

93). She came from Sweden at age 17, and worked as a maid for 
the Bennett's in Geneva that owned and operated Bennett's Feed 
Mill. 

Grandfather: Alfred Nelson 1863-1947 (84) born in Sweden. 

Grandmother: Mary.. 1864-1938 (74) born in Sweden.. 

They owned the farm where the limestone quarry is now on McLean 
Boulevard and Illinois Route 31. They had nine children, and 
Leroy does not know how how they were able to take care of all 
of the kids with so much canning, and laundry. The boys all 
quit school while young to help out at home. There was no fun, 
games or TV. Elmer Nelson operated the farm until 1926, then 
sold it. Alfred Nelson, my grandfather moved to Geneva in about 
1922. He then built three homes by himself, and rented them 
out as income. I have two of the saws and a wood plane that 
he used. 

Leroy was born on October 6, 1919 at St. Charles Community 

Hospital. His parents took him home by horse and buggy to the 
the family farm on Crane Road. In 1923, the family moved to 
the Youngsdale Stock Farm, owned by Smith Youngs. By 1926, the 
Nelson's moved again, this time to the Hawkins Farm on South 
Street next to the asylum farm. By 1927, they moved to another 
farm on Highland Avenue that was owned by First National Bank. 
It was rented during the Depression for $500 a year for 147 
acres. This was across from the McQueen's and the Presbyterian 
Church and cemetery. They had a herd of 70 dairy cows. 

Leroy's three sisters Martha, Arline, and Alice are 
all older than him. They attended DeLancey School. He started 
at Hopps School on McLean Boulevard in 1923. In 1927, he went 
to Pingree Grove School the last part of third grade to part 
of the seventh grade. Rosalie Lenz taught the lower grades there, 
and Virginia King taught 5-8 grade. 

In 1933, Leroy attended eighth grade at Wilson School on 
Highland Avenue by "Patchin's Pond?" Leroy remembers that at 
noon time a Doctor Pilinger brought the boys new bats and balls. 
The doc wanted the boys to play baseball with his son, a sixth 
grader, Herbert. Herbert also became a doctor, and became Leroy's 
doctor, until he quit his practice in the 1970's. Nelson recalls 
playing ball against teams like Hampshire, and Plato, while 
at Pingree Grove. "It was nothing big scale, only ki.ds playing, 
no parents bossing us around and taking away all the fun." 

As a youngster, Leroy remembers that he milked five cows 
morning and night from fifth grade to eighth grade. He had a 
trap line during the fall, and caught many animals like muskrats, 
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(worth $1.25 a pelt) and minks (brought $5. a pelt). That was 
a lot of money during the depression of 1928. Up until 1932 
corn sold for 59 a bushel. "I always had wood to cut and saw 
up to k e e p the wood box filled, but it was always cold in the 
house. _ His other duties during his youth were, cultivating 
C n T T th horses, using a one row planter, shocking grain, 

and threshing, hoeing thistles, silo filling, shocking corn, 
and picking corn by hand. 

T By 1933 > the Nelson's moved again to Udina on Coombs Road. 

t was a new brick home with running water, bathroom, and 

electricity what a change." In the fall of 1933, he was urged 
by John Schaff, the Ag teacher at Plato Center High School to 

1929 Ford ° Y r ° de t0 Sch ° o1 with Bob R°sborough in a 

In 1945, the home was sold to Edward Schneider. The propertv 

C ! nta i i o n , S o th T e hillS and lakes that Mr - Schneider owns. From 

1944 to 1952, Leroy played ball for Tom Porter's Standard Oil 

team, the Udina Triangles, and Earl Campbell's Stars. 

Leroy's connection to the Rohrsen Family... 

Henry Rohrsen built the barn in 1878 at Pleasant View Farm 
on Rohrsen Road. The property was taken over by his son William 
1. Rohrsen in 1916. Leroy married William's oldest daughter 

V n M t * She WaS killed in a Car accident at Russell 

Road and Muirhead Road in 1966. They had a son Leroy George 

Nelson, Jr. The Nelson s purchased the Rohrsen Farm in 1970 
and Leroy Jr., lives there now. 

a K J/ 16 ° ld house is still on the property, with additions. 

A batn, and running water were installed in 1932. The old 
windmill is still there. The Rohrsen School was about a half 
mile west on Rohrsen Road. All eight grades were taught there, 
the teacher was Elvara Swanberg. She married George Ohler who 

was the owner of Economy Oil. 

The Plato area was all swamp out to Pingree Grove. Bill 
Rohrsen told Leroy about duck hunting from Plato to Pingree 
Grove by boat. 


Ellen Loechner Krumm Nelson 
The Plato Center Garage 

The Plato Center Garage was owned by a Mrs. Pfingsten who 

resided in Burlington. Harvey Gellerman leased the building 
from her but never owned it. Mr. Gellerman hired Paul Loechner 
m 1939. He drove daily from Elgin. In 1941, a single lady, 
Agnes Mock offered to rent the downstairs part of her home to 
Paul, and he moved his family there. This apartment was near 
the garage and very convenient. There was electricity in the 

home, but no indoor plumbing or heat. I was eleven years old 

and my brother Richard was six. 

Both my parents were raised in Germany, and had come to 
the U.S. in the mid 1920's. My dad (Paul Loechner) first worked 
for his brother-in-law, Rudolph Schall, a carpenter, and was 

later employed by the Elgin Watch Factory. He opened and operated 
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a small garage, repairing vehicles in Elgin prior to his 
employment at the Plato Center Garage. His vocation in Germany 
was a machinist. 

In 1944, dad left the Plato Center Garage and built a small 
garage and a home on Muirhead Road east of Plato Center. This 
property was owned by Frank Snell who did custom farm work. 

Mr. Gellerman retired from the Plato Center Garage in the 
early 1950's. Mrs. Pfingsten contacted my father to see if he 
would be interested in leasing it to him. Dad agreed, and he 
repaired vehicles there, and even did maintenance for the 

schoolhouses. He retired in the late 1960's. 

The garage was then leased to Fred Ermel, who took over 

operating the business and repairing vehicles. The garage is 
still owned by the Pfingsten Family, and is now rented to Gene 
Waterstreet. The building is used for storage and the sales 
of office equipment. Some repairing of items also goes on there. 

Some people in Plato refer to the garage as the 

"Gellerman's." The garage was never named that but Harvey did 
lease the building for a considerable length of time. His name 
never took hold. As far as I can remember, it officially was 
named the Plato Center Garage. 

More Plato History 

Ellen says that the building which is now the post office 
next to the garage was moved from Walt Stude's farm after a 

fire. It was remodeled into a barber shop. Andrew Grossen and 
his wife Rose, lived there, until their death. It is now occupied 
by Fred and Lorraine Ermel. The post office is the front part 
of the building . 

I graduated from Plato High School in 1947. I was in 4- 
H for several years. However because of World War II, there 
were no county fairs, only achievement programs. 

After graduating, I married Jack Krumm, who with his father 
Rupert were also leaders of the Boys 4-H. In the early 1950's 
they did very well with animals. 

My brother Richard (Pete) served four years in the Air 
Force after graduation. He was stationed in Florida, then sent 
to Seoul, Korea. The war ended during his stay there, but he 
was kept there for a short time later. His friend Lucas Harris 
servered in Germany. A Plato young man named Brooks was killed 
in action in Korea. 

Jack died in 1962. We had five children. In 1976, I married 
Leroy Nelson. My father Paul Loechner passed away in 1982. My 
mother is 92 years old and still living. 

Ellen attended Plato Center Grade School 6-8th grades, and 
graduated from Plato High School in 1947. There were 13 seniors 
in her class. Her brother Richard attended all grades in Plato 
and graduated in 1952. He is now an engineer and lives in 
California. Ellen also taught Sunday School at the Methodist 
Church, and was a clerk for 4-H. Her leaders were Eleanor Yurs 
and Martha Johnson. One Halloween prank she remembers was the 
the time someone "borrowed" a cow and left it tied to a post 
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at the Plato store. Ellen was a claims adjuster for Allstate 
Insurance for 30 years. 

Richard "Pete" Loechner 

Ellen Nelson s brother Pete has had an interesting career 
in engineering. He has worked with the Air Force installing 
ICBM s. He has tested missiles, the S44V vehicle that took Buzz 
Aldrin and Neil Armstrong to the moon in 1969, and currently 
is employed by Pacific Gas and Electric. He has done research 
on the life of utility poles. "With the proper preservative 
they can last 25 — 30 years, 1 he says. Pete wears a string tie, 
cowboy boots, and a leather vest to work. He enjoys golf, 
fishing and "statistical horse track betting." His wife Peggy 
is very good at it. Pete's motto is "Always go forward, seek 
the truth through learning and observe the laws of God." 

(Mrs. Edward G. Wesemann Sr.) Ida Wesemann 
More About North Plato 

Ida Wesemann is a good source for information about North 
Plato. If one can picture in their mind the crossroads of Route 
47 and Plank Road, we’ll try to fill in the blanks as to what 
was there many year ago, according to Mrs. Wesemann. 

Ida was born in 1904, lived on Bahr Road, about one mile 

from the North Plato church. She and her family owned the Udina 
Triangle Restaurant and gas station. Ida at the age of 15 played 
the organ at the church, when Rev. Hitzeroth was the minister 
there. She played there for several years, taking over from 
the prior organist who lived in Elgin. The former organist's 
husband had been drafted, and she no longer had transportation 
to North Plato. Ida played through the war years. 

She especially remembers being at the organ on Palm Sunday 
in 1920, when a big storm struck the area. (Several people were 
also killed that day in Elgin). "It was Confirmation Sunday, 
and one of my relatives Carl sat on the bench waiting to be 
confirmed with the other kids. A big wind came up and bent the 

window next to the organ. It then blew down the long horse shed 

across the street," she recalls. 

The horse barn and Rev. Hitzeroth's garden were on the 
southeast corner of the intersection. It was a part of the 
Campbell Farm. On the southwest corner stands the old North 

Plato church (now an antique store in the same church building) . 
To the south of the church was the old parsonage that was later 
moved to Burlington and is now a private residence. When Route 
47 got to be very busy, the church decided to move their area 

for parking to the same side of the street as the church. The 

parking lot is the area where people came with their horses 
and later cars. A new parsonage was later built south of the 

church. The church traded land to get the parcel to place their 
parking lot on the same side of the street. The area south of 

the church was the Hecker Farm. They lived on Plank Road. 

On the northwest corner was an old school house. Ida says 
that it burned, and for a short time Fred Rohrsen lived inside 
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of it. The next house west was the old Kiel home, later occupied 
by the Busche family. The Busche's also built a newer home to 
the west. Other old houses that are gone now were owned by the 
O’Rourke's and the Kennedy's. The children were warned to not 
play in these abandoned homes, "because there might be 

rattlesnakes inside," Ida stated. 

On the northeast corner today is the Nelson home built 
in 1957, according to Ellen Loechner Krumm Nelson. They 
discovered an old foundation when they built their home. Ida 
says that it belonged to the Kramke's. The Young's lived further 
east towards the cemetery. Some sources has stated that a store 
and a tavern may also have existed here many years ago. 

Going north on Route 47, on the east side of the road was 
Henry Luther's place. Across the street on the west side of 
the road was the Keyes Blanchard place, then further north was 
the Matties farm. Ida remembers that there is a small gravel 
road that curves around the Matties property and goes over to 

Route 72. This was the old Route 47. 

Harvey Rohrsen filled in the author on what was further 
south on Route 47. The west side of the road included a creamery 
and a pickle factory. Ida remembers when the area was called 
"Pickle City." 

She got to know many of the neighbors of the church through 
various programs there and its outreach ministries. Ida was 
eager to talk about the past. Her son Edward, has been a long 

time contributor of information to the author's historical works. 

He has been involved in many community projects and has served 
on the school board. They have owned and operated businesses 
in Udina and Starks. Both are quite knowledgeable about the 
areas around North Plato, Starks and Pingree Grove. 

In the author's previous work, a study of Udina was made. 
However, new information about the past seems to surface all 
the time. If some facts conflict, it is then left to the reader 
to decide what is accurate, and what maybe near the truth. 

People's memories differ as much as the recognized county sources 
do. While Junction 20, "The Story of Udina" deals with topics 

in the north part of Plato and Elgin Township, and Plato Center 
Memories," is about the areas around Plato Center, the boundaries 
of both of these works seem to cross. Here is another example, 
with Mr. Wesemann's recollections of West Udina. The information 
here will be of interest to persons from either area, and a 
benefit to the preservation of history. His story is also o 
interest to persons who study the small county schools and those 
who attended them. Note: Lowrie School was believed named after 
an official of the Elgin National Watch Factory. 

Edward L. Wesemann 

The History of West Udina One Room School 

Enclosed is what I have put together about the West Udina 
one room school. My name is Edward L. Wesemann. I presently 
live in the extreme north end of Plato Township-smce 1943. 
I attended Plato Township High School from 1941-1944. 
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The following is information about the West Udina one room 
wooden grade school which was located just west of the Plato- 
Elgin Township line (now Coombs Road, and U.S. Highway 20 in 
Udina. 

I lived across the line in Elgin Township at what was then 
known as the Udina Triangle gas station and restaurant. I 
attended West Udina School because it was the closest. I should 
have attended the East Udina School one mile east because it 
was in Elgin Township. 

Moving from Elgin in the summer of 1933, after attending 
Lowrie School for my kindergarten and first grades, I started 
second grade at the West Udina School in the fall of 1933. What 
a change! At Lowrie we had indoor plumbing and central heat. 
At Udina we had out houses, no running water and a coal stove 
for heat. My teacher was Mrs. Nelson who drove a 1927 Chevrolet 
coupe. During cold weather she would have to arrive at least 
an hour before school started (9:00 am) to start the fire using 
newspapers and corn cobs provided by the school director farmers. 
The water supply was a hand pump just outside the front door. 
Water was carried in and put in a five gallon crock with a push 
button valve near the bottom. This was located in the cloak 
room on the right hand side as you entered. To the left was 
the library with its entrance from the classroom side. There 
were large double sash windows that could be opened on the west 
side and small windows near the ceiling on the east side. There 
were no storm windows or screens. The boys outhouse was separate 
from the school and on the northwest side. The girls was on 
the northeast side along with the woodshed which held the corn 
cobs and coal. There was a door in the back of the school for 
access to the fuel supplies. 

The school had eight grades plus kindergarten. When a class 
had recitation, the students would sit in the front of the front 
rows of desks while the rest of the students were trying to 
concentrate on their assignments. This was quite a change for 
me where I had one teacher for just one grade. 

I can recall the names of at least three of the school 
board members, I.N. Russell, John Osborne, and Frank Rosborough. 

We had a baseball team and we played Pingree Grove and 
Plato Center . 

Once a week in the morning we had a music class. Miss 
Moseley drove her 1928 Chevrolet coupe out from Elgin and 

conducted an hour class. She would put music staff on the 

blackboard and explain the different kinds of notes and also 
sharps and flats. She would play the piano and we would learn 
songs to be used at the annual music festival held in the gym 
of the Plato Township High School. She also taught the harmonica 
(Blue Ribbon brand) and the plastic TONETTE. We had to buy these 
at 25d each. I got pretty good on the harmonica and from it 
I took up playing the accordion which I still can play. 

There were no school buses. Most of the kids walked. In 
bad weather some parents would bring as many as they could and 
some other parents might take them home. All the students brought 
their lunch except my brother and I since we lived just across 

the road from the school and my parent's restaurant. But that 
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was going to change, when my brother and I were told to transfer 
to East Udina School. (Note: East Udina School was on the 
southeast corner of U.S. 20 and Nesler Road). 

About once or twice a year the teacher had us put on a 
program for the parents. She would string up some curtains across 
the front of the room. The parents sat in the desks. A lot of 
imagination was required. Then there were PTA meetings. I recall 
one where the Kane County Superintendent of Schools, E. Earl 
McCoy came out and showed the group a movie. How times have 
changed . . . 

(Edward now explains how during his grade school years 

and living in the same place, how he attended three schools, 
and one of them twice). 

I started second grade at West Udina and finished two years. 
Shortly after starting fourth grade Superintendent E. Earl McCoy 
visited the school and announced that my brother Alvin and myself 
had to transfer down to East Udina School due to overcrowding 

at West Udina. Attendance was up to 30 for the one teacher. 

We did live in Elgin Township and were attending school in Plato 
Township. The East Udina School was a mile east, so my brother 
and I were not happy with the idea. Then for my fourth and fifth 
grades, I had Fern Doty as my teacher at East Udina, and the 
upper grades at West Udina. I then went back to West Udina for 
my sixth grade. About half way through my seventh grade, I moved 
into the new two room school built just north of the old one. 

And here I also finished my eighth grade before going to high 

school at Plato. 

The teachers at the old West Udina School from 1933 to 

1939 were: Mrs. Nelson: 33 — 34, Miss Ruby Wiese: 34:35, Mr. Leslie 
Richards: 35 — 36, Mrs. Boe: 37-39, and Miss Cook: 39—40. 

At the new school Miss Cook continued teaching the upper 
grades, and Mrs. Florence (Lenz) Jepsen continued teaching the 

lower grades. (Cook is the correct spelling of the teacher's 

name. She purchased her gasoline from Edward at his family s 
station). 

The old grade school at West Udina was sold at auction 

to Edward Schneider for $125.00. He moved it to the southeast 

corner of Highland Avenue and Coombs Road and built a truck 
garage around it. It is still there today. 

Lucille Struckman Kleiser and myself compiled the following 
names of all students we could remember having attended the 
one room West Udina school in our era... 

Marie Doyle, Ada Doyle, Carl Doyle, Barbara Rosborough, Nancy 
Rosborough, JoAnne Yurs, James Yurs, Joyce Yurs, Donna Yurs, 
Lois Rosborough, Edith Rosborough, Robert Rosborough, Glenn 
Rosborough, Glenn Werrbach, Donald Werrbach, Betty Werrbach, 
George Werrbach, Robert Werrbach, Madeline Schudel, Alfred 
Schudel , Anna Schudel, Marilyn Roby, Arlene Roby, Leland 

Specketer, Roland Specketer, Carl Danner, Fielden Figgins, 
Velma Figgins, Orin Figgins, Paul Figgins, Carl Davis, Robert 

Zehr, Shirley Zehr , Elaine Harney, Betty Harney, Thelma Boelkens, 
Wesley Boelkens, Jane Osborne, Joan Osborne, Harold Zimmick, 
Robert Engleking, Edward Engleking, Robert Johnson, Lavern Holtz, 

(Engel king). 
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Robert Redmer, Helen Redmer, Herman Redmer, Clifford Russell 
Gordon Wiese, Edward Starks, Rose Marie Starks, George Struckman’ 
Lucille Struckman, Alvin Wesemann, and Edward Wesemann. 

Note: other prior names are found in the newpaper section of 
this work. The author's Udina book contains information from 
George Struckman, a student at West Udina. His favorite prank 
was waiting until the male teacher entered the out house. The 
structure was then tipped over with the instructor inside. 

Bless old George, and thanks to Edward, George and Lucille for 
these memories of West Udina School. The spot where the 
Wesemann s had their triangle gas station and restaurant is 
now Pedersen's Tavern. Before 1900, Freeman Grow had a blacksmith 
shop there. Old records also show a post office at this spot. 
Later sources say that Asa Merrill's post office in 1839 may 
have been on the northeast corner of Coombs Road and U.S. 20. 

History of the Meissner Farm 
on McDonald Road-Plato Township 
Dorothy Meissner Russell 

The farm came into the Meissner Family approximately in 
1885. During the years before there were other owners. There 
were many interesting facts about the farm, during its early 
years. Indians enjoyed its hilly woods, and especially the 
springs that gave them all the water they needed to live. To 
this day, the farm has never had to have a well dug. One could 
not ask for better water. Through the years, the springs have 
watered many head of livestock, especially during some very 
dry years. 

Today one can still find the mounds in the woods where 
the Indians buried their own. There is a cemetery that at one 
time had 30 headstones, and small markers. (Note: This is on 
the east side of Crawford Road, north of McDonald Road). But 

through the years, vandals destroyed much of the history of 
the graveyard. (Author's note: It is also believed that cattle 
were allowed to roam on the cemetery that used to be secured 
with a small iron fence. A man also wanted the smooth flat 
tombstones to make a sidewalk. He was turned down, but took 
them anyway. Many of the people buried there were from the Daniel 
McKellar family, who was an early settler. All that is left 

are broken stones now. See cemetery section). 

There were several weddings held in the farm home. One 
of which was ours (Raymond and Dorothy Russell 2/3/1951). The 
wedding remembered and the story told quite often was that of 
the McKellar/Shedden marriage. The floor gave way. The carpet 
was nailed to the floor, making the fall softer (ha, ha). There 
was also a coal stove in one of the rooms, so quick action was 
taken to prevent serious fire and injuries. This wedding took 

place in in the late 1880's, and has been documented by local 

newspapers (see addendum). The house was full of guests at 
the time, and all of them crashed to the cellar. 

My grandparents were Charles Meissner and Augusta Kammard. 
They came to this country from Ruegin, Germany, around 1881. 
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Charles Meissner as far as we know came to the U.S. by himself. 
Some other family members older than Augusta settled in the 
Plato area. Grandmother came with her parents Ludwig and 
Wilhelmine Kammard. She had three brothers. Charles settled 
in Iowa, Louis and William lived in Plato, Elgin, and in the 
St. Charles area. She also had two sisters Mrs. Bertha Henry 
Dittman of Plato and Mrs. Alvina Reinbold Aschermann of Wasco. 
Grandpa Meissner and Grandma Kammard were married approximately 
in 1882. To them were born two daughters Augusta Meissner Corron 
and Letitia Meissner Bolwahmm. 

During these years Grandpa and Grandma farmed on McDonald 
Road. Then their two girls married and lived nearby. Then a 
son, Carl (my dad) and another daughter Minnie were born. 

When Carl was 11 years old and Minnie was 6 years old, 
their dad was hauling milk with a team of horses hitched to 
a wagon. They were going to Wasco on a winter January morning, 
when something scared the team. They ran with the wagon, and 
grandpa was trampled to death. So grandma had no choice but 
to purchase a small cute little farm house in Wasco and rent 
out the farm. When my dad was 16, they returned to the farm 
and his mother and sister worked the land. During the years, 
that followed, Carl met a girl working at the Peterson's Grocery 
Store in Wasco. Irene was living in Wasco with a married sister. 
She was from Chillicothe, Illinois (near Peoria). 

Her life was somewhat hectic and sad. She lost her mother 
as a 2 year old, and was adopted by a Christian Science faith 
healer and his housekeeper. Miss Sage, at age 12 was sent to 
boarding school until age 16. She then came to Wasco. 

In 1920, Carl and Irene were married. Irene always lived 
with modern conveniences. She became a farm wife at the Messiner 
Farm on McDonald Road. There was no electric until 1938, and 

no indoor plumbing until 1948. Their life was still a happy 
one, and 12 years later they had a daughter. 

In 1950, Carl passed away, leaving his wife. The scenario 
was the same as his mother's was..a farm and no husband. Irene 
had to find a tenant to run the farm and move off. For a 50 
year old widow to find Mr. and Mrs. Sam Schifferer from east 

of Elgin to rent her farm was a blessing. There was no finer 
honest couple. They had two children Eilene age 10 and Howard 
12 . 

In the years that followed, the Schifferer's retired and 

moved to town. The farm was rented to William Yurs, a local 
young man. The last couple to rent the farm were Ray and Emogene 
Christensen. During that time, the Vietnam War was occurring. 
Following high school their oldest son, William, "Bill" entered 
the service. He had graduated from high school, and attended 
Mount Carmel Junior College for two years, majoring in 
agriculture. He came home to farm with his dad, but was called 
to serve his country, and was drafted in November of 1967. 

Following his basic training, Bill was sent to Vietnam on May 
7, 1968. 

On a very cold day, January 19, 1969 a car drove in the 
yard and a man in military clothes slowly walked up to the house. 
They knew the news was not good. He told them their son Bill 
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had been killed in ground battle. The man from the military 
waited until both parents were together before telling them 
the news of their son. 

In January of 1973, my mother sold the buildings and 
woodlands to Robert and Barbara Siljestrom of Elgin. It was 
named Spring Creek Farm. (Note: Stony Creek runs through the 
property). It was a joy to drive by and see the house and 
buildings cared for and not see too many changes. 

Raymond farmed the workland on the east side of the road, 
until spring of 1996. At that time, a young neighbor and friend 
Bruce Krog began running the land on shares. 

The area has changed over the past 150 years or more. 
Glenwood School to the southeast was built, and there's a nice 
horse ranch to the east. Subdivsions are cropping up everywhere. 

There has been much history here. The property has been 
^ fsrm yard that has been home to Indians finding water to 
survive, the joy of new birth, and blessed weddings. There has 
been sadness too, a death caused by a farm accident, and the 
news that a son was killed serving his country. It is hoped 
that this farmstead will have better and more pleasant memories 
to come. While the early history of the farm, during the 
McKellar's remains unclear, I have enjoyed sharing what we know 
about the history of the Meissner Farm.. 

Submitted by: Dorothy Meissner Russell. 
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Bob and Ruth Kendall Hobart 


Ruth was born on the Kendall Farm on Kendall Road. She 
relates that her dad was J.R. Kendall and his grandfather was 
William Pease. William homesteaded what was the Pease and Kendall 

farms. , TT • a 

"My (Ruth’s) grandfather James Kendall came to the United 

States from Canada the night of the Chicago fire. He lived for 
a while with his sister, Minnie Kendall Wilks. James then married 
Mary Pease. He constructed many chimneys around the Plato Center 

We left the farm when I was six years old and moved to 
Elgin. My Grandpa and Grandma Kendall also lived in Elgin until 
they passed away. Our farm was rented out, but my dad made trips 
to Plato to check on it. He also bought and sold dairy cows 
for a dealer in St. Charles. 

I and my sisters were educated in Elgin schools. When they 
had both graduated and I was in junior high school, we moved 
back to the farm. I graduated from Plato High School in 1934. 
On September 21, at the Plato Fair, I met and started dating 
Bob Hobart. We were married on October 18, 1940. Bob was drafte 

into the army. We then moved to Elgin to be near by parents 
with our two children. He served in the army for almost two 

years," Ruth related. 

Bob Hobart had a twin brother, John. They were born ^on 
October 13, 1920. John died at the age of 7. Bob continues... We 

were adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Hobart, because our mother died 
soon after our birth. Mrs. Emma Hobart was our mother s sister. 
We moved to Plato Center into the square house. It had the 

telephone exchange in the front room about 1924. (This was 

on the west side of Rippburger Road). 

The Hobart’s built a new house directly across the street. 
It was designed especially for the telephone switchboard and 
office. My step mother retired from the phone company in 1940, 
after 17 years of service at the switchboard. It was about the 
time that dial service first started. (The home was later 
purchased by Harry Rothlisberger). 

Bob continues... "I started school in 1926 in the old Plato 
Center Grade School. It was a two room school then. Four grades 
were on one side, and the upper grades were in the other room. 
Miss Scheaser was the first and second grade teacher. Miss Main 
was the third and fourth grade teacher. Mr. Myers was the 

principal. I graduated from grade school in 1934. 

In 1933, a tornado hit the high school, and caused much 
damage to it on a Sunday. The classes were moved to the upper 
rooms of the grade school, until repairs were done. 

In 1934, I entered high school as a freshman. The class 
had 23 or 24 students from Plato Center and the towns around. 
I played basketball. Don Johnson was the coach and a teacher 
at the school. 

Plato High School had a "Plato Center Fair held m the 
gym. Everyone brought in things that they had grown, or made, 
for a contest. It was held on September 21, 1934. It was where 

I met my wife, and started dating her. 
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, inoo Played basketba11 a H four years in high school. In 1937 
and 1938, we won the Little Eight Championship." 

John "Johnny" Schmitz 
Pingree Grove-Countryside Fire Department 

John Schmitz was involved in the area's most vital service, 
the beginning of the fire department. Back when Robert "Red" 
Druehl was the first chief, Schmitz was his assistant. John 
later became the chief from 1958-1960. (Jerry Seyller was the 
next chief, and John was his assistant). Schmitz retired from 
the fire department in 1988, and from his railroad job in 1983. 

Before the department was formed, the village of Pingree 
Grove held fundraisers to start it. Schmitz and his crew manned 
the booths at the annual carnival held in the park on the U.S. 
20 curve. Skinner Amusements operated the rides. Live chickens 
were sold at the old Belaire-Inn which also benefited the 
department. The area also held raffles, dances, and barbecues. 
Ihese events raised money for the equipment needs of the Pingree 
Grove and Countryside Fire Department. The name "countryside" 
was later attached to the department's name to encompass the 
whole area it serves. 

One of the prize possessions of the fire protection district 
today is the old 193 1' Diamond-T fire truck. It is still used 
in parades and is stored at Plato Center. Schmitz remembers 
driving the open top vehicle to a fire at the old Gage Place 

at Montague Forest. The vehicle only had a 400 gallon tank that 
the Seyller's had installed on it. Whenever the truck was used 
farmers would bring over additional water in milk cans to help 
fight the blaze. 

Schmitz says that he has been on so many fire and 
resuscitation calls, that after awhile all the dates, and 
incidents seem to melt together. This modest, and dedicated 
community firefighter does know the details of what happened 
at each call. However, when asked about certain fires, he prefers 
to give the credit of the good things that the department has 
done to his men. Later Chief Jerry Seyller kept the tradition 

of quality going in the department, by making sure that each 
volunteer was trained on each piece of equipment. 

Schmitz was asked about a few of the incidents that took 
place over the years when he was on duty. He recalls in the 
1960's at a farm fire, where it was so cold, that his raincoat 
froze solid on him, and he couldn't move. There was a huge fire 
that destroyed the Kohl Pottery Plant in Pingree Grove. This 
used to be Franzen's Lumber Company. In the 1950's the IC 
passenger train, the Land 'o Corn" plowed into a beer truck 
on Route 47. The engineer of the train was tragically killed. 

There was glass and beer bottles everywhere. John remembers 
the time that a local gangster came down to the fire house to 
thank the crew for saving his farm. 

Farm fires were always quite numerous. A destructive one 
occurred at the Dunn Brothers Farm near the church on Muirhead 

Road. Another occurred on U.S. 20 near Weld Road. "Wet hay when 
packed too close, heats up and burns," he explained. The other 
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problems at farms involves the animals. After being rescued 
from burning buildings they often time try to return to them. 
Electrical problems also cause many farm fires in old structures. 
He has also been on the scene of several train derailments in 
Genoa, Plato Center, Burlington and Bowes Station. There have 
also been many accidents on the infamous curve on U.S. 20 and 
Reinking Road in Pingree Grove. Rolls of steel have fallen off 
trucks there, and gravel trucks have tipped over. John remembers 
another time when a semi-truck loaded with car batteries caught 
fire. There have also been numerous responses to calls for 
incidents at another dangerous intersection at U.S. 20 and Plank 
Road in Udina. 

Schmitz served in the army in 1942, going to Europe during 
World War II. He worked in the signal department for the Illinois 
Central Railroad for 43 years. John now, 76 years young has 
lived all of his life around Plato. His grandfather John Joseph 
owned the land that is just south of where Clifford Russell 
resides today on Russell Road. A lane of evergreens still marks 
this property. All the buildings have since been removed. Someone 
named Burlingame bought the farm from the Schmitz family. The 
acreage was believed to be a part of the old Shedden farm. 

John's grandfather had been a cook for the Union Army during 
the Civil War, and had lived in a log cabin on the farm. His 
grandfather also built Joe Hulke's home in Plato Center. John's 
father John Joseph II (J.J.) served on the school board, and 
was married to was Marie Behrens of Bartlett. "Johnny" Schmitz, 
as the old timers call him around Plato, married Gladys Lorenz 
in 1941. She passed away in 1996. 

John agrees that the most tragic fire in Plato Center was 
the blaze at the Hitzeroth Store. Unfortunately, he was not 
on duty that night, but remembers how sad the community was 
over the loss of their landmark store. He was advised that some 
electrical problem caused the blaze. 

Many people feel that the store's owner Carl Hitzeroth 
and Johnny Schmitz had this in common... Both were unselfish, 
kind individuals that did not seek glory for themselves, and 
were dedicated to serving their community. 

Today Schmitz still likes helping people, and during the 
summer enjoys gardening. He is a 1940 graduate of Plato Center 
High School. Pearl Johnson Wasinger is John's niece. 

Fire Department Notes 

Early fund raising activities occurred in 1947, to fund 
the fire department at Pingree Grove. Schmitz, Bernard Medina, 
and Robert "Red" Druehl saw the need for a fire protection 
district and formed the agency needed to serve the area. Roy 
Kummett was the next fire chief after Jerry Seyller. The current 
chief is Dan Wagner, and the assistant is Johnny Carlson. Both 
have come up the ranks of the department. Wagner's wife Sybil 
ran the ambulance department, which is now coordinated by Debbie 
Carlson. Roy Kummett was the chief before Wagner. 

H. Hochleutner (Medina) wrote in an undated Courier-News 
editorial about the history of the department, when John Schmitz 
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retired. It was pointed out that the department's first truck 
was purchased from the Elgin Fire Department in 1953. Training 
for the Plato firefighters was given by the Hampshire Fire 
Department. Hochleutner explained that Bernard Medina and John 
Schmitz were also responsible for the creation of the Pingree 
Grove-Countryside Fire Protection District, and the building 
of firehouses in Plato Center and Pingree Grove. The facility 
in Pingree Grove sets on the grade school property next to the 
park on Reinking Road. The Hochleutner letter, believed to have 
been written by Marcy Medina, was directed to Schmitz when he 
retired after 41 years of service to the fire department as 
founder, fireman and fire chief... "thank you for all of your 
efforts made for all our lives." 

Undated clipping—This described the blaze which destroyed the 
Ira J. Mix creamery. Two hours of bucket brigades with both 
men and women on the line finally put out the $15,000 structure 
fire. Men and women dashed into the building repeatedly to save 
some of the equipment. Despite their efforts, the structure 
was a total loss except for some light machinery and some 3,000 
milk cans. Two adjacent railroad cars also caught fire. 

1957-Trustees named for the fire protection district.. 

Lyle L. Haines of Plato Center, Harry F. Johnson of Udina, and 
Bernard Medina of Pingree Grove. A meeting took place to organize 
the new fire protection district which was formed by popular 
vote on November 1. The trustees are appointed by a county judge. 

According to an undated clipping the department members are 
Chief John Schmitz, Lyle Haines, Bernard Medina, Harry Johnson, 
Jerry Seyller, Glenn Seyller, Fred Merritt, Wayne Partch, Elmer 
Krog, Andrew Grossen, Paul Loechner, Carl Hitzeroth, Ted 
Anderson, Rolland Anderson, Carl Lambke, Chuck Lohmeier, Martin 
Schoier, Buck Chamberlain, Jerry Reinking, Ed Radoff, Jim 
Johnson, Henry Warfel, and Ray Huske. Trucks in use at this 
time, include a 1250 gallon tanker and pumper at Plato Center 
and, a 500 gallon pumper at Pingree Grove. The department also 
had one complete E.N.J Resuscitator unit. The article 
complimented the department on their quick work at a fire at 
the Don Lee farm. The volunteers supply their own equipment 
and hold a business meeting on the second Wednesday and drills 
on the fourth Wednesday of each month, the article stated. Lyle 
Haines, president of the organization stated that "every 
volunteer is always ready and willing to serve at any time." 

An October 10, 1958 clipping shows that two new pumpers will 
be placed in operation, one at Pingree Grove and the other will 
be housed at Plato Center. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters approved the new trucks. On hand for the 
certification were A.F. Linden inspector, Fire .Chief John 
Schmitz, Lyle Haines president of the fire trustees, Jim Johnson, 
Bernard Medina, and Harry T. Armstrong of Sycamore. 

May 5, 1968 27 fire departments participated in a controlled 
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burn of the old school in Plato Center. The Armour Research 
Foundation of the Illinois Institute of Technology conducted 
tests during the burn to determine water usage, gases, and 
destruction likely to occur. The study was sponsored by the 
civil defense department. 

(Note: Bernard Medina was also asked to submit information about 
the fire department for this work). 

Chris and Arlene (Zimmick) Watermann 
The Watermann Family 


Christ Watermann (1855-1929) was born in Germany and came 
to the United States as a young man. After settling in Hanover 
Township, he was employed as a carpenter. Most Germans came 
from the Kingdom of Hanover in Western Germany, hence the 
township's name is Hanover. 

After meeting and marrying Mary Biermann of Hanover 
Township, they came to Plato Center. They bought a 240 acre 
farm on Plato Road, one mile southwest of Plato Center, Illinois. 

They had a dairy and worked the land. Five children were 
born to the Watermann's. #1-William Watermann (1882-1957) married 
Bertha Engelbrecht (1882-1961) They had five children also. 
Helen Ervin Eckes (1906-1970), Selma (who was unmarried and 
deceased), Bernice (1901-) married Ed Chamberlain, Wilbur (1914- 
1987) married Marie, Dorothy (1916-1948) married Kenneth Schult. 

#2-Henry Watermann (1884—1979) married Letitia Marshall 
(1889-1977). They also had five children. Walter (1912-) married 
Lucille (1915-1992), Marvin Watermann (1913-) married Betty, 
Alfred Watermann (1915-1984) married Loretta, Esther Watermann 
Stading (1922-1998) was married to Ralph Engel and Milton Stading 
who are both deceased, and Chris (1925-) who married Arlene. 

#3-August Watermann (1886-1963) married Rose Witt (1893— 
1941). They had three children. Hazel (1912-1996) who married 
Erv Fisher who is also deceased, Vernette (1915-)1997 who marred 
Ed Bauman who is also deceased, and Clarence Watermann born 
in (1918-). 

#4 Emma (1888-1966) married Fred Bremmer who is also 
deceased. They had one son, Arnold. 


#5 Lucy (1900-1919) was unmarried. 

In 1911, Henry and Letitia Watermann were married and 
Henry's dad Christ divided the home farm in half. (The other 
half was across Plato Road). Christ had a carpenter named Heine 
build a house, barn, and outbuildings where Henry and Letitia 
lived. They also had a dairy, and worked the land. Out of the 
four boys, only one Chris who married Arlene stayed on the farm. 
They live on the 120 acre farm on north side of Plato Road now. 
Chris was born in the bedroom, where Arlene and Chris sleep 
today. He has lived here all of his 73 years. Chris and Arlene's 


son Ken and grandson Scott help on the farm, which is also a 
dairy farm. Henry and Letitia Watermann moved to Elgin in 1944. 

Chris says that his dad gave him a milking pail at the 
age of eight, and he still milks today. Arlene continued," Our 
daughter Linda calls her dad, Chris "the energizer bunny..for 
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he just keeps going and going." (This was a popular battery 
ad in the 1990 s). Chris loves the farm. "Farming has changed 
since the 1950 s, but those were the good ole days," Arlene 
added. 

When August Watermann got married, in the early 1990's, 
he lived in the home (on Plato Road) . Christ and Mary Watermann 
moved to a large white house in Plato Center, which was next 
to the Voltz home. The farm is now run by Emil Winkelman. 

William Watermann lived on the farm on the corner of 
Rippburger and Plato Roads which is now run by Richard Leonhardt. 
He crops the land. The barn burned down in 1925. 

Henry Watermann lived on Plato Road across from August 
Watermann. So at one time, the three brothers were neighbor 
farmers. 

Note: There are several Watermann families in the area. Many 
spell their name with a double "nn" at the end. There are also 
some Waterman's around Elgin, who have only one "n" at the end 
of their name . 
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More Information From the Public. 

Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan, a long time ago 
recognized the value of this project. He was supportive in not 
only promoting this book in the community , but in supplying 
information for it. Readers will find his comments taken from 
numerous newspaper articles during attempts to incorporate the 
township in the early 1990's. He also has a heartfelt story 
of how he met his wife at the old Hitzeroth Store. Gerald was 
involved with the Surge Dairy Equipment Company, and in the 
art business. His work with a Wisconsin artist helped preserve 
the folklore of farming. Information on that can be found 
elsewhere in this work. Regan has been the long time supervisor 
of the area. We are familiar with his government work, now let's 
here the human side of him, which is even better than any 
Valentine's Day story imaginable. 

Gerald and Lutie Regan 

I came to Plato Center in May of 1952. The first people 
I met were Jerry and Glenn Seyller, and their father. I was 
a management trainee with the Surge Dairy Farm Equipment Company. 
We had the Seyller organization building a fair show display 
on a semi - trailer to be taken to the state fairs in the Midwest. 
This semi-trailer display consisted of a four stall milking 
parlor complete with a pipeline milker. It also included an 
additional trailer for the milk house with all of the latest 
1953 equipment installed. I can tell you that if the Titanic 
had been built as well as the Seyller's built this fair display, 
it would still be sailing the high seas. 

The Surge Company was in the process of moving into its 
national training operation into Plato Township on Highway 47 
north of McDonald Road. We had a company store in Plato Center 
where we had 6-7 management trainees working at all times. They 
each spent several months learning the basics of the dairy 
equipment business. Our management men eventually had to train 
our new dealers and work with our old established dealers. 

As I built my career with the company, I first managed 
the state of Indiana. Then I managed the 7 southeastern states 
out of Atlanta, Georgia for l\ years. That brings us up to 1962. 
Just before I came back to the home office in Oak Brook, Illinois 
I spent the summer of 1962 in Turkey, showing the Turks how 
to install and operate Surge dairy equipment. After this 
assignment in Turkey, I came back to the United States and was 
transferred to the home office in Oak Brook. I took over the 
sales end of our Detergent Chemical Division. I came to Plato 
Center, every time we had a new management trainee. I taught 
them the basics of our route sales program. In late 1964, the 
decision was made to close out this company operation, and I 
spent considerable time in the area. I stopped by the Plato 
general store a couple of times a day which was operated by 
Carl and Alice Hitzeroth. This was truly a general store, and 
Carl ran the Plato Center Post Office in the back of the store. 

During the summer of 1965, I noticed this very attractive 
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lady in the store every now an then. X never had a reason to 
talk to her but somehow or another, I figured out that she was 
a dairy farmer's wife that lived on Muirhead Road. They didn't 
use Surge Milking Equipment on this farm, so it wasn't a farm 
where our supply truck would stop. 

However, on October 18, 1965 I was at the Hitzeroth Store 

and as this lady walked out of the store I asked her "How come 

you folks don't use Surge Equipment on your farm?" I found out 
she wasn't the woman who I thought she was. I learned that she 
was a widow lady with three children. I was an old bachelor 
and had never been married so I was indeed interested. October 
18, 1965 was the last game of the 1965 World Series. So if I 

hadn't been going to take the afternoon off to watch the game, 

I never would have met this wonderful lady. By the way, the 
Dodgers won that game 4 to 3 (beating Minnesota). 

I called this lady I met (Lutie Abbott) on the phone and 

made a date for Saturday night. We went to dinner at The Baker's 

Wife at Pheasant Run. From that day on, we never looked back. 
Carl and Alice gave Lutie a very high recommendation and John 

Muirhead did a little cupid work too. Alice Hitzeroth probably 
was the number one Cupid with the initial contact. Anyway, we 
were engaged on April 2, 1966, and married on May 28, 1966. 

That was 32 years ago, and we have never had a bad day. You 
can't tell me there isn't Someone bigger than you and me running 
this big wonderful world. 

We bought the first new house being built in Montague 
Forest, which was the first subdivision in Plato Township. In 
those days, this one acre lot with 25 or more oak and hickory 

trees sold for $7,800.00. The lot next door was for sale for 
$6,000. After about five calls from the real estate people 
telling us we should buy that lot next door, I told them that 

the lot was inflated about as high as it was going to go. (I 
was very wrong). 

In about 1972 all township governments were required to 
appoint one new trustee so that there would be four trustees 
instead of three. I was asked to become a trustee and I said 
yes, so that started my career as a township official. The next 
election, I was elected as a trustee. In the mean time our 
supervisor Robert Muirhead Sr. had retired and Trustee Kenneth 
Bartels was elected supervisor. Mr. Bartels decided not to run 
for the second term, so I ran for supervisor, and Ken ran again 
for trustee. I have been elected five times as Plato Township 
Supervisor and my present term will end 2001. I will be here 
when the new millennium arrives. I don't see many big things 
on the horizon that will happen in Plato Township. (This will 
make most people happy). The Kane County Forest Preserve will 
start working on our Fitchie Creek Forest Preserve on Nesler 
Road. Plato Township had a 20 acre park in connection with this 
forest preserve, but we have no dollars to develop it. The group 
of people that tried to get a park district started failed in 
their attempt to pass a referendum. We have two large 
subdivisions in the works that have been planned for many years. 
They are both south of Bowes Road and east and west of the Nesler 
Road Crossing. Perhaps, by the year 2001, one of them might 
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be started. Both of them are scheduled to be up-scale 

neighborhoods. One of them is planning to have an 18 hole golf 
course and about 130 homes in the 400 thousand dollar price 
range. 

My wife and I plan to stay right here in Plato Township. 
It is a good place to live, work, and raise a family. And as 

your township supervisor, I plan to do what must be done to 

keep it that way...(There is more about Gerald Regan elsewhere 

in this work). 


James P. Hornyak 

Hi, I am sending you a copy of my recollections of early 

Plato Center. If I can help you in any way, let me know as I 

can remember quite a bit about Plato. Edison Schmidt told me 

about you're doing a history on Plato. I have known Ed since 

the early 1930's. Until recently, we lived in the same part 
of Meza, AZ. Good luck with your venture. Just Jim. (Jim 
Hornyak) PS. We had a lot of stuff about Plato from various 
years, but my wife sent it all to Pat Hartmann. They live about 
two miles south of Plato on Dittman Road. 

My Recollection of the Early Plato Center Days 

I first came to Plato Center in March of 1931. It was at 

that time, a farmers' time as all the businesses depended on 

the farmers for their income. The town had two stores, a garage, 
and a blacksmith shop. The stores were owned by George Muirhead 
and Charley Homuth. The Muirhead store was located on Rippburger 
Road which ran north and south from Plato Road to Rohrsen Road. 
The Homuth store was located on Russell Road. The Muirhead store 
carried most needs for the family. They also sold coal, lumber, 
and hardware. The lumber shed and coal bins were across the 

railroad tracks. The Illinois Central Railroad ran through the 
town. They ran a siding that serviced the old milk factory, 
lumber shed, coal bins, and grain elevator. There was also 
a corral and loading chute for shipping cattle from Plato. 
The railroad also had a depot as there was a lot of freight 

brought in and some shipped out. The coal was shipped on flat 
cars-forty tons or better on one car. I shoveled off a few 
of them for ten cents a ton. The hardest part was to get it 
started, as they were quite full. 

The Homuth store had groceries, hardware, and also a soda 
fountain. He also ran a propane business as it was getting quite 
popular. The garage serviced cars of that era and sold gasoline. 
The blacksmith shop took care of the farmer's wants like wagon 
repairs and horse shoeing. There was also a town hall and a 
garage where the road equipment was housed. At that time all 
the township roads were gravel and needed lots of care. I forgot 
to mention that the mail was delivered by the passenger train 
that rarely stopped as not many people used it. They would throw 
the mail bag out going full speed. The outgoing mail bag was 

hung on a post where a device on the train car would get it-also 
at full speed. 
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A little about myself and family... In 1929, I hoboed out 
to Illinois from Pennsylvania on a freight train and worked 

for various farmers around Sycamore and moved to Plato Center 
in 1931. I married Verna Voltz in 1934 and we have two daughters- 
Jeanean and Karen. The Voltz family were pioneers in Plato 
Township. My wife's great grandfather homesteaded on the farm 
back in the 1800's. We bought this farm (on Muirhead Road, two 

miles northeast of Plato) in 1945. It was in the Voltz family 
for over 100 years. We only farmed for about ten years as the 

family farm, was going out due to higher taxes and prices 

for the necessities of life. I was also a Justice of the Peace 
for eight years and highway road commissioner for eight years 

for Plato Township. The last years of my working, I was a heavy 

equipment operator and have been retired for over twenty years. 

Our youngest daughter, Karen built their home on a seven 

acre parcel - part of the farm in 1961. She lived there with her 
family for 32 years before moving to Genoa, Illinois. We live 
with our older daughter, Jeanean in Phoenix, AZ as she is a 
flight attendant for America West Arlines. 

I also forgot to mention that across from the Muirhead 

store was a small building that I believe was the first store 

in Plato Center. It was moved from Bowes where it was a store 
owned by a Burnidge, but I don't recall the date that it was 
moved. James P. Hornyak. (Note: This was the old Burnidge Store 
located west of the Plato Center Garage. It was used for storage 
by both the Muirhead's and Hitzeroth's. Some feel that the 
structure was brought there from old Plato Center. It also could 
have been an old store moved from Bowes, as that community also 
had stores. Fred Ermel took the building down, and owns the 

vacant lot. From the amount of effort it took to remove the 

structure, it could have been built there. No one knows for 
sure the origin of the building). 

Author's note continued-Mr. Hornyak insists that the old Burnidge 
Store came from Bowes Station and not from old Plato Center. 
When he came to Plato, the store was already on the northeast 
corner of Rippburger and Russell Roads. He had talked with the 

■Burnidge s, Leetzow s Art Haines and Bill Fahlbusch concerning 
the store. Jim wrote his family history during his years in 
Pennsylvania. He also supplied other information included in 
this book about his life in the area, and the Voltz family. 
Plato resident Rosalie Krup remembers that Hornyak went around 
to people asking that the tax levy be raised a little to buy 
gravel for the roads many years ago. She also remembers seeing 
him actually on the equipment working on the roads. 

Mr. Hornyak also corrected information about a certain "Lefty" 
Voltz. Jim married Verna Voltz. Verna's brother was Harold Voltz 
who was a right handed pitcher. Both Voltz and Hornyak played 
for the Gilberts Cubs, an semi-pro baseball team in the 1930's. 
Harold also played for Udina. Catcher's equipment was very 
expensive then. Hornyak lost his equipment similar to the way 
Johnny Kaptain lost his. Jim stated that someone came to his 
house and borrowed all of it but never returned it. Kaptain's 
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was stolen out of his garage. 

Johnny Kaptain on Baseball 

Johnny Kaptain played for the Hanover Dodgers for many 

years, and caught for Frank "Lefty" Schrieber. "I could catch 
for you barehanded," he once told Frank. Our recent baseball 

inquiry with Mr. Hornyak prompted Kaptain to recall the best 
Elgin team that he ever saw. This was the Elgin Legion team 

that played before the semi-pro team of the 1930's. Most of 

the players were in their 20's, unlike the teams sponsored by 
the various legion posts today for young people. These are 
some of the players names that Kaptain remembers and their 

positions. These are not the correct spellings... Catchers Auggie 
Olson, and Emy Giets, IB Lefty Durstock, 2b Otto Koepping, 3b 

Louis Anderson, ss Bill Lee (he also had a brother who played 
elsewhere), If Jimmy Smith, cf Pat Shanohan, rf Bill O'Connoer, 
pitchers "Baggy" Morton and Joe Miller, both right handers. 

Kaptain remembers that Lee and Smith were the big home run 
hitters. The centerf ielder Pat could throw the ball out of the 
ball park. The games were played on Sundays at the Maroon Field. 
Kaptain remembers that the Cincinnati Rads and St. Louis 

Cardinals teams once came to Elgin to play the legion team in 
exhibition games. Johnny came out to the field when he was 15 

years old and used to shag balls for for the team. 

Getting back to the Hanover Dodgers, Kaptain recalls that 

they had a good team also. They played their games at Ed Ralph's 
field on Irving Park Boulevard near Bartlett Road. Johnny says 

that many of the good semi —pro teams broke up when a promoter 
came to town promising the best players a chance to play in 
a new league. A field at the old dog track was built (this was 
on McLean Boulevard where the Menard's store is today). Lefty 
Schrieber, and others including a player named Hattendorf also 

joined the new team at the dog track. "The promoter was all 
talk, and after a short time, no one got any money, and the 
team disbanded," Johnny remembers. He also recalls that he 
and Lefty Schrieber played many years together for the Hanover 
Dodgers. Note: the team was named after the old Brooklyn Dodgers. 
The name "dodgers" was believed to refer to the fact that in 
this section of New York, pedestrians had to constantly "dodge" 
the many street cars that ran. The Brooklyn Dodgers played at 
Ebbets Field until 1958, when they moved to Los Angeles. The 
old park in this section of New York City is now a public housing 
project. Walter Krog's old Hanover Dodger uniform is on display 
at the Hoosier Grove Museum in Streamwood. 

Merrill, Charles W., Logan, Clarence Burnidge 

In discussions with Charles W., Clarence, Logan and Merrill 
Burnidge, Logan stated that he visited his brother's store 
(Charles A.) sometime in the 1920's when he was a child. It 
was Sid Tucker's old store on the southwest corner of Nesler 
and Bowes Road. Charles A. had a partner in the business, but 
no one remembers who it was. This is not to be confused with 
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the Leetzow s who owned another store on the northeast corner 
of this intersection. Burnidge did not operate the store for 
very long, as when the milk train did not stop anymore, business 
went down. It is not certain if this store was moved or removed. 
It does appear that the Burnidge store in Plato Center may have 
already been there before Charles A. opened a store in Bowes 
Station. 

The Burnidge's other claim to fame in the area is the forest 
preserve on Coombs Road. The property formally belonged to 
Charles H. and Ellen (Dolby) Burnidge. He is the father of 
Clarence, Logan, Charles A. and several other children, and 
was the road commissioner. Logan and his family had formed a 
corporation in this area which used to be called Almora, and 
decided that the land was best suited for a park rather than 
another subdivision. Almora had a railroad station. The Burnidge 
family is quite large. Thomas and Nancy were early business 
people in the Plato Center area, and ran the post office. The 
Burnidge Store continues to be a mystery in Plato Center. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Hornyak, sticks by his story that it was moved 
from East Plato to Plato Center. This could be true, as there 
are no records of the building being destroyed in East Plato. 
A house occupies the southwest corner of Nesler and Bowes Road 
today where the store might have been. 

More From Gus Follman 
Karel Follman Jones 
Christopher Jones 

In response to the author's inquiry concerning Mr. Follman's 
recollections of the Plato area, his family also included what 
they knew and what their father had told him. Mr. Follman also 
went for a ride one day with the author to point out the farms 
that he knew about. Both Karel his daughter, and her son 

Christopher submitted this information that should be considered 
with our own interview with Gus Follman. Gus lived in Starks 
Station before moving to the Griggs farm, that his father 
purchased. They were waiting for the later Griggs School to 

be built before moving there. 

William Follman, Gus' father says that his dad built a 

machine shed and other out buildings there. The barn held 36 
cows and eight horses. The old farmhouse was a two story 

structure with two bedrooms upstairs and an eat-in kitchen with 
a dirt floor basement. 

Gus remembers that when they tore the old Griggs School 
down. It was called the "Chicken Woods School" probably because 
of its proximity to Chicken Woods (now the Breirwood 
Subdivision,) which is to the northeast. The Griggs School, 
now a brick building was built about 1918, replacing the former 
wooden structure. Gus graduated from Griggs School. His dad 
passed away in 1924, and his mother Karelina (Merswick?), who's 
family farmed in Hampshire died in 1926. Gus remembers his 
neighbors around the Griggs farm were the families of the 
Anderson, Dahlstrom, and Skoog's. His teacher at Griggs School 
was Phoebe Anderson. Gus celebrated his 86th birthday on August 
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20, and is still as "sharp as a tack." 

Karel writes-There was a little school house across the 
road from the North Plato church. It was called the North Plato 
School and was located on the north side of Plank Road. A house 
now sets there. Across from the church to the east on Route 

47 which was a gravel road years ago, were the open sheds that 
housed the horses for the congregation. That shed blew down 
in 1919. (Note: possibly 1920, during the Elgin tornado). Gus 
is not sure if there was ever a pickle factory in the Plato 
area. However he remembers folks referring to North Plato as 

"Pickle City." Gus says that there was never a Griggs Hotel, 
however Griggs was a familiar name in the Plato area. (Note: 
the Griggs tavern was probably gone before Gus moved there). 
He had lived on the Griggs farm, and attended Griggs School. 

"You asked if the little stone building north of McDonald 
Road had ever been a school...If you are referring to the 

building west of Route 47, corner of Route 47 and Bahr Road?" 

Gus said that it was never a school. It is a house, originally 

built by a bachelor (Gus can’t recall his name). It has long 

had been the home of Elmer Hartje. It is built on what was part 
of the original Louis Hartje farm (Elmer's father). 

Gus does remember a school west of Route 47 on Rohrsen 
Road. It was called the Rohrsen School. The teacher was Miss 

Katalee Floyer (unsure of spelling). She later married Fred 

Wiese. Her sister, Elsa Floyer taught at the Chicken Woods 
School. The two Floyer sisters boarded at the Abelbert Pease 
farm (south of Central Middle School on Pease Road, first farm 
from the school). 

Gus fondly remembers when he was 14 years old (1927). It 
was the day after his confirmation at North Plato. He and his 
class were to have their confirmation photo taken at Dueringer 
Studio in Elgin. Afterward the pastor, Rev. Otto Hitzeroth asked 
Gus if he could give him a ride to Elgin Flour and Feed so that 
he could buy feed for his chickens. Gus was glad to give the 
pastor a ride and take him home with his feed. 

Old Cemetery: An old cemetery is located on Ellithorpe 
Road, which was a part of the Adelbert Pease farm. The cemetery 
was 30 to 40 foot square and was surrounded with barbed wire. 
It was fenced as a gesture of respect to those buried there, 
so as to keep the cows in the pasture nearby from getting in. 
(The fence was put up by Adelbert "Dell" Pease). A newer home 
has since been built directly on top of the hill where the old 
cemetery sets. Note: this site has been suggested to be under 
the home, or in the farm field to the east. Old graves stones 
were found by the author in the wooded dump to the south of 
the field. 


Memories of Plato Center by Gus Follman 

August "Gus" Follman was born on August 20, 1912 on a farm 
in Hampshire Township. His parents were of German descent. His 
father William Vollman, came to the United States from Pomerania, 
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Germany as a teen-ager (circa 1881). Once in America, he chose 
to spell his name Follmann. Gus later omitted the second "N." 

Gus was the second youngest of eleven children in his 
family. His father died when Gus was age 12. His mother Karelina, 
continued to run the farm with help of Gus and his brothers, 
Benhardt age 20, and Henry age 15. Their farm was the former 
Griggs farm. It was located northwest of Illinois Route 47 and 
consisted of 160 acres. The family owned this farm in the Plato 
Township area known as Chicken Woods. 

Gus mother died in June of 1926, leaving him an orphan 
at the age of 13. The farm continued to be run by Gus and his 
brothers until the Follman estate was sold in November of 1926. 
At age 13, Gus hauled milk from the family farm to Plato Center 
in a horse drawn milk wagon. At that time, Route 47 around 
Plato was a gravel road. Gus would take a short cut through 
a field on the Vic Carlson farm, which was in close proximity 
to the Swedish Country Covenant Church which still exists on 
Route 47 and McDonald Road. Gus recalls giving Mildred Carlson 
and Eunice Skoog a ride to Plato Township High School one day 
on the milk wagon. At this time, the milk factory in Plato Center 
was known as the Mix plant. Lots of farmers hauled their milk 
to the Plato Center milk factory, mainly with horses. 

Back in the middle 1920 s, the Rev. Otto Hitzeroth served 
as the pastor of St. Peter's Evangelical Lutheran Churches of 
North Plato and Pingree Grove. Rev. Hitzeroth served both 
congregations from 1912 to 1937. Gus and his brothers Henry 
and Willis, attended confirmation classes at North Plato church. 
Each boy would ride the same horse, "Dan," to the church for 
confirmation class. The family nicknamed "Dan" as the religious 
horse, 

The horses at St. Peter’s were stabled in an open shed. 

On Palm Sunday in 1920, a tornado went through North Plato. 
The horse shed was lifted into the air. The horses were found 

standing in place, unsheltered and uninjured. Gus remembers 
finding chickens on their farm that day, that were not theirs. 

After the Follman estate was settled and the farm was sold, 
Gus was 14 years old at the time. He lived with various 
relatives, assisting with the farm work. In November, 1926, 

he moved to the farm of his sister and brother-in-law, Dorothy 
and Clarence Dahlstrom. (The Dahlstrom's are buried in the Baker 
Cemetery on Illinois Route 47, south of Burlington Road). The 

Dahlstrom's operated a general dairy farm. There was no 
electricity, so milking was done by hand. Kerosene lanterns 
were used to light the barn. 

In 1927, Gus took Clarence Dahlstrom's horses into Plato 
Center to have them shod. Joe Richards was the blacksmith in 
Plato Center at that time. (Mr. C. Gibson was the blacksmith 
before Joe Richards. Gibson left to enter farming). Gus was 

returning home to the Dahlstrom's with the horses. He was heading 
west on Plato Road, east of Route 47 near the Watermann farm. 

Suddenly, a cyclone arose. He saw a chicken coop flying in the 
air, trees breaking, high winds and hail. One of the horses 

became wild in the storm. Gus had to head the horses into the 

storm, in order to get them home. 
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salesman who came into Plato Township on a horse drawn wagon. 
®° dd fruits and vegetables (potatoes, bananas, and oranges) 

^he farmers'. & W0Uld 3150 bUy Smpty £eed ba § s ^om 

. — at ° T °w"ship High School : Gus remembers that the first 
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nigh school blew down in a storm around 1926-1927. Warren Landers 
a local resident went door to door to the people to encourage 

em to vote in favor of building a new school. Gus' wife 
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KEEPSAKE COMMENTS 

A collection of interviews with Plato People. 
Liilian Muirhead Dahlstrom 


A long life of memories and hard work can easily be recalled 
by one of our most pleasant seniors, Lillian Dahlstrom. Now 
91 years young, she was happy to tell us about her earlier years 
in the Plato area. She met her husband Bernard while attending 
Plato High School, and together they faithfully worked on their 
farm out on Burlington Road southeast of Illinois Route 4 . _ 

Lillian attended Lenz School which was known as District 
#67 graduated from Plato High School, and graduated from Wheaton 
College in 1929. Bernard went to the Griggs School, s P® nt wo 
Jears at Plato High School, and finished up at North Park in 

C “ C, Sta asked about why her folks sent her to Wheaton she 
replied that two teachers who had graduated from Wheaton had 
come back to Plato to teach, and had made quite J^ession 
on her father John Muirhead. The instructors were Ada Stearns 

and Ruth Dunton. Lillian was not interested m teachinghoweve 
and took instead bookkeeping jobs at various firms. She spe 
sometime at the Plato Milk Factory which is now the town hall. 

She remembers that her father was a hard working man iike 
her husband. Around 1937 John had built a home across^ from the 
high school between George Muirhead and John Johnsonis hous . 

A tornado just before that time, and dug a big hole m t 
property where Muirhead was going to construct his ho . 

Sere were plenty of bars and dance hall places for a young 
girl to go to..but John restricted his children from visiting 
any of these establishments. Of the Moonlight Garden stance 

Hall up on U.S. Route 20 (the former State Road 5),_he state , 
"they couldn't catch me dead in there. John died m 1964. H 

was married to Elizabeth Beith. R„ r l-i ns>t-nn 

Lillian was familiar with local farms on the Burlington 

Blacktop owned by Frank Anderson George Ba8g ’' S y 
Grigg’s Farm located across from the school. The old graveya 
on the Leland Strom property was also of interest o i • 

She was told that a family named Sherwood had passed through 

the area by covered wagon on their way to California. A daughter 

who had died during the long trip was buried there 

The Dahlstrom's home was a typical square brick house bui 
in 1922 Bernard's father, a carpenter from Chicago, had come 

from the city to begin a life of farming. Together Bernard 
and Lillian worked hard in the fields together. She remembers 
helping to load hay and drive the tractor. We grew up working 
in P the fields..that's the trouble with these old people 
nursing homes nowadays, you can just look at them andl see t 
they didn't get enough exercise..at age 60 they are washed up 

The Dahlstrom’s attended regular Muirhead reunions that 

rnnk Blare at the girl scout camp in Elgin and were on hand 
for the first one at the old family farm on Muirhead Road east 
o? where Glenn Muirhead lives today. They often had dinner and 
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rnn 1 " t-h° Socials at the old community club at Britton's Hill 

(On this Property today Is the girl scout's building which 

was the old West Udina School on Coombs Road ) She was 1 

ilJ. he 1 -h Meth °? i r w Ch " r ,c h recalls numerous ivents “at Toot 

P ace there, like box lunch socials and special dinners. 

On their 200 acre farm, they raised corn, oats 

strawberries, raspberries, had a garden and dairy cattle One 

Jelling heT t^t^h ^ h coming home from the store and Bernard 

t- 1 J u 8 - h th b he had J ust sold the cows...She laughed and 

told him Now what are you going to do?" The last few years 

Bernard had some physical problems, and the Dahlstrom's sold 

the farm moved to Barrington in 1977 to be closer to their 

daughter Marion. Bernard passed away in May of 1990. 

Roland and Eunice (Skoog) Swanberg 

n , Another person who has vivid memories of the Burlington 

Road area is Eunice Swanberg. At age 89 years young Eunice 

have proven that an active person maintains an alelt mind? 

She still serves on the parishioner committee at the Covenant 

Church on Rt 47 and McDonald Road, and helps assist 14 needy 

families in the Elgin area. y 

Eunice spent her early years in nearby Lily Lake west of 
Canada Corners, and moved to Burlington Road which was the second 
farm north of the Bagg Farm. (The Anderson Farm being the first 

eight * She d“ ^ the , firat Gri88s school, beginning at age 
t, 8 , 1 ’ Sh describes the old school building as a "shanty " 

with^a ho e ie r ° 0m, ih and th f atudents sat at double desks complete 
fhp\! P h lu he W ° 0d f ° r an ink bottle - A coal furnace in 

Jhe bnv °5 the / oom ’ heated the building. Outhouses, one for 
the boys and one for the girls were behind the school. 

When the new school was built around 1920, it was more 
mo ern and had a library, blackboards and a full basement It 

Swanb C ° nStrUCte n S ° Uth ° f the ° ld sch ° o1 * Teachers that Mrs. 

and Phn 8 b re A me H m W n re Bertha Swanstrom who came from DeKalb 

f P h h ° be Andersoa who was from the area.. (Eunice also reminded 
us that a persons last name ending in -on was Swedish, and 

ending m -en was Norwegian)... 

, , She recalls one time that her teacher Alvia Joslin, was 
wh “™, 8 tde students the proper display of the American Flag 

When , e then superintenden t made a surprise visit to the school. 
When the instructor attempted to defend the use of the time 

to demonstrate patriotism, the superintendent was so impressed 

important " F her , t0 continue..."! thought that this was 
important Eunice s teacher said.."Carry on," replied the 

school official, "this is the first time, I've seen time so 

I'd 7 ; Pe ;V; thiS fashi ° a *" Eunice continued her education 
graduated from Plato Center High School in 1927. However 
the exercises took place at the Udina Community Club at Rt ’ 

the a s n chooi° mbS R ° ad ’ beCaUSe a ^^0 had blown the roof off 

Eunice's parents John and Ida Skoog did not own the 300 

acre f arm where they lived. The owner was Barn (Byron) Reed 
of Lily Lake. He later took over the farm, and moved his 
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went to socials at the old community club at Britton's Hill. 
(On this property today is the girl scout's building, which 
was the old West Udina School on Coombs Road.) She was active 
in the Methodist Church and recalls numerous events that took 

place there, like box lunch socials and special dinners. 

On their 200 acre farm, they raised corn, oats, 

strawberries, raspberries, had a garden and dairy cattle. One 
day, Lillian remembers coming home from the store and Bernard 
telling her, that he had just sold the cows...She laughed, and 
told him, "Now what are you going to do?" The last few years, 
Bernard had some physical problems, and the Dahlstrom's sold 

the farm moved to Barrington in 1977 to be closer to their 
daughter Marion. Bernard passed away in May of 1990. 

Roland and Eunice (Skoog) Swanberg 

Another person who has vivid memories of the Burlington 
Road area is Eunice Swanberg. At age 89 years young, Eunice 

have proven that an active person maintains an alert mind. 
She still serves on the parishioner committee at the Covenant 
Church on Rt. 47 and McDonald Road, and helps assist 14 needy 
families in the Elgin area. 

Eunice spent her early years in nearby Lily Lake west of 
Canada Corners, and moved to Burlington Road which was the second 
farm north of the Bagg Farm. (The Anderson Farm being the first 
farm). She attended the first Griggs school, beginning at age 
eight. She describes the old school building as a "shanty." 
It had one room, and the students sat at double desks complete 
with a hole in the wood for an ink bottle. A coal furnace in 
the back of the room, heated the building. Outhouses, one for 
the boys and one for the girls were behind the school. 

When the new school was built around 1920, it was more 
modern and had a library, blackboards and a full basement. It 
was constructed south of the old school. Teachers that Mrs. 
Swanberg remembers were Bertha Swanstrom who came from DeKalb 
and Phoebe Anderson who was from the area.. (Eunice also reminded 
us that a person's last name ending in -on was Swedish, and 
ending in -en was Norwegian)... 

She recalls one time that her teacher Alvia Joslin, was 
showing the students the proper display of the American Flag 
when the then superintendent made a surprise visit to the school . 
When the instructor attempted to defend the use of the time 
to demonstrate patriotism, the superintendent was so impressed 
that he told her to continue... "I thought that this was 
important.." Eunice's teacher said.."Carry on," replied the 
school official, "this is the first time, I've seen time so 
wisely spent in this fashion." Eunice continued her education 
and graduated from Plato Center High School in 1927. However, 
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KEEPSAKE COMMENTS 

A collection of interviews with Plato People. 

Liilian Muirhead Dahlstrom 

A long life of memories and hard work can easily be recalled 
by one of our most pleasant seniors, Lillian Dahlstrom. Now 
91 years young, she was happy to tell us about her earlier years 
in the Plato area. She met her husband Bernard while attending 
Plato High School, and together they faithfully worked on their 
farm out on Burlington Road southeast of Illinois Route 47. 

Lillian attended Lenz School which was known as District 
#67, graduated from Plato High School, and graduated from Wheaton 
College in 1929. Bernard went to the Griggs School, spent two 
years at Plato High School, and finished up at North Park in 
Chicago. 

When asked about why her folks sent her to Wheaton, she 
replied that two teachers who had graduated from Wheaton had 
come back to Plato to teach, and had made quite an impression 
on her father John Muirhead. The instructors were Ada Stearns 
and Ruth Dunton. Lillian was not interested in teaching however, 
and took instead bookkeeping jobs at various firms. She spent 
sometime at the Plato Milk Factory which is now the town hall. 

She remembers that her father was a hard working man like 
her husband. Around 1937 John had built a home across from the 
high school between George Muirhead and John Johnson's house. 
A tornado just before that time, and dug a big hole in the 
property where Muirhead was going to construct his home. 

There were plenty of bars and dance hall places for a young 
girl t.o go to..but John restricted his children from visiting 
any of these establishments. Of the Moonlight Garden's Dance 
Hall, up on U.S. Route 20 (the former State Road 5), he stated, 
"they couldn't catch me dead in there." John died in 1964. He 
was married to Elizabeth Beith. 

Lillian was familiar with local farms on the Burlington 
Blacktop owned by Frank Anderson, George Bagg, and the large 
Grigg's Farm located across from the school. The old graveyard 

on the Leland Strom property was also of interest to Lillian. 
She was told that a family named Sherwood had passed through 
the area by covered wagon on their way to California. A daughter 
who had died during the long trip was buried there. 

The Dahlstrom's home was a typical square brick house built 
in 1922. Bernard's father, a carpenter from Chicago, had come 
out from the city to begin a life of farming. Together Bernard 
and Lillian worked hard in the fields together. She remembers 

helping to load hay and drive the tractor. "We grew up working 
in the fields..that's the trouble with these old people in 

nursing homes nowadays, you can just look at them and see that 

they didn't get enough exercise..at age 60 they are washed up." 

The Dahlstrom's attended regular Muirhead reunions that 
took place at the girl scout camp in Elgin and were on hand 
for the first one at the old family farm on Muirhead Road east 
of where Glenn Muirhead lives today. They often had dinner and 
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son-in-law Oscar Johnson onto the property . They wanted to 

try farming, and Eunice remembers that her late husband Roland 

admonished them, "You haven't farmed an acre in your life." 

Eunice remembers that the Johnson's were not very successful 

and let the property fall into repair. 

At one time there were two orchards on the farm, which 

were damaged when Rt. 47 was built through the area. Eunice 
remembers that there was a beautiful garden, evergreen trees, 
chicken house, a large outhouse with six spots for adults and 
one for small children, a machine shed, barn, and what she 

describes as a "catch all building, that hid junk and things 
they didn't want anyone to see." The large tan with brown trim 
two-story home had six large bedrooms, a big basement, a private 
apartment with a separate entrance, and a sitting room with 
its own outside door. For a short time, an interim minister 

at the Swedish church lived in the apartment. 

Naturally living on a farm, brought back memories of some 

of the animals that were raised by the Skoogs. They had a cow 
that was born on Sunday, which they named "Billy Sunday," after 
the popular prohibition evangelist of the times. On one occasion, 
Eunice's father bought two white horses from a man in Plato 

Center, and brought them home. He then went inside to tell his 
wife about the fine animals that he had just purchased and urged 
her to come outside to see them. When the couple came out, "Tom" 

and "Charley" were nowhere to be found. John checked all over 

the farm, and was later contacted by the animals former owner. 

"Didn't you like my horses.?" the man inquired. The animals 

had quickly galloped back home while John was inside fetching 
his wife. He then had to travel back to Plato Center seven miles 
to retrieve them. 

Eunice's mother Ida (Seagren) did lots of canning and always 
had plenty of food for the family and for unexpected guests. 
Eunice explains that the everyone knew the place was an old 
stagecoach stop, but probably not the Griggs Hotel. The Griggs 
Farm was located further north on Burlington Road across from 

the school. Mrs. Swanberg explains that people who passed through 
the area who used to stop at the hotel , still thought it was 
one in the 1930's. Nevertheless Ida would serve a healthy meal 
to those who admitted that they were hungry and would then send 
them on their way. Eunice noted that bicycle riders heading 
to Rockford, would also stop there. 

Today, one with a little imagination can picture that a 
beautiful farm was once located on this property. The barn is 

still there in very bad condition. Mrs. Swanberg warned, "never 
take down a barn, let it fall down first, or you won't be able 
to collect any insurance on it." The wonderful old house that 
used to be the stagecoach stop, burned down about ten years 
ago, according to Eunice. The blaze was blamed on a furnace 
fire, and since there is no fire department in the area, the 
structure quickly submitted to the flames. The tragic fire 

wiped out an historic building, which was home to many a weary 
traveler on the St. Charles to Galena Stage Route which is today 
called Burlington Road. 

Eunice also remembers that Otto Anderson lived north of 
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the Skoog Farm. "He was not very well, and our family took turns 
with him, every other week to take his and our milk to Lily 
Lake Station, Mrs. Swanberg recalls. On one particular day, 
there was a large back-up on the road, and Eunice's mother Ida 
who was driving the wagon learned that the delay was due to 

the arrival of the war monument in the Lily Lake Cemetery on 

Rt. 47. "It arrived in about ten or fifteen pieces,' Mrs. 

Swanberg shared, "In later years I would take my Sunday School 
students there on Armistice Day (Veteran's Day) to see it." 
She taught Sunday School at the Covenant Church for 51 years. 

Eunice remembers that a Swedish minister Rev. A.T. Frykman, 
who owned a radio station in Rockford (KFLV now WROK), once 

visited her church. 

Others living in the area were the Charles Dahlstrom Family 
who lived where the Bagg's reside today. When the Johnson's 

and Reed's wanted their farm back, the Skoog's moved to the 

next farm north of the Bagg Farm (which was the old Griggs' 

Farm). All of these farms were on the northeast side of 

Burlington Road. The Griggs Farm was across the street from 

the Griggs School. It was on this farm that on June 27, 1931, 

Eunice married Roland in a beautiful front yard cememony. The 
Engel's lived on the farm before Skoog's moved there. Continuing 
further north, were other farms owned by Frank Patrick and Joe 
Faber. 

After she was married, Roland and Eunice moved to Elgin, 

to 564 Clark Street then to 71 Sheridan Street, where she resides 
today. Roland worked at First National Bank, Eunice obtained 
employment at the Elgin National Watch Factory working at the 
same machine that her mother did making hour wheels for watches. 
She later was employed at JC. Penny and as a payroll clerk for 

Fox Electric and Light. Roland took a job with Eunice's uncle 

Carl Seagren, who owned Illinois Hydraulic Construction Company. 
Roland worked on some city street projects, but had to retire 
due to ill health. Eunice's mother Ida lived with her daughter 

in her later years passing away in the early 1960's at the age 

91. Eunice's father, John, had died in the early 1930's. Roland, 
Eunice's husband died in 1977. They had one son Marston who 
lives in Rockford. 

Eunice has had a full life of memories, and has lived in 
an historical house. She is still is vibrant, resourceful with 
an active in her church caring about the past, and helping others 
make it through the future. 

Note: some of these farms existed at different times along 

Burlington Road (which has also been called the Burlington 
Blacktop, or St. Charles to Genoa Stage Route. The farm (8N443) 
surrounded by Rt . 47 (dedicated in 1931), McDonald Road and 

Burlington Road is possibly the Ma Johnson Farm where Mrs. 
Swanberg describes the Buckhorn Stage Stop remembered by Don 
Bergman. This was one of two old stage coach inns along 
Burlington Road, the other being the Griggs Tavern located across 
from the school. Dorothy Russell remembers that the Johnson 
place contained a large white sprawling farmhouse..a friendly 
looking place with a big bay window, bedrooms upstairs, a parlor 
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and back porch. Her cousins Walter and Selma Rambow, and their 
son Dan and his wife Faith Rambow lived there in 1945. They 

rented the farm from Ma Johnson. The Rainbow's moved to Walworth, 
Wisconsin about fifty years ago. Bill Huffman from Wasco was 
the next renter of the Johnson Farm... 

The property was rented out to various other people 
according to Mrs. Russell and its appearance suffered over the 
years. After the fire, some people still occupied the livable 

portion of the farmhouse, until it was finally torn down. The 
Don Bergman Family of Maple Park have farmed the 130 acres of 

land for many years. 

The next farm northeast (8N689) according to another source 
was Frank and Amy Anderson's place. George (deceased) and Arlene 
Bagg's farm is next at 8N861 . The Leuer's lived here before 
the Bagg's. Dr. Benson (deceased) and his wife Jane live in 

Griggs School 8N906. It is a dark brick building with a garage 
just to the north, There is an old railroad bell mounted on 
the side of the building. This is on the west side of the road 
across from the Bagg Farm. The address on the next farm north 
of the Bagg Farm on the northeast side of Burlington Road is 

8N967. It contains a ranch style home and an old barn in back. 

This is the former Griggs property. The Lane's live in the small 
green house on the property. There is the remains the outline 

of a small foundation behind the house 

In Leland Strom's interview, he describes the possibility 
that an older structure on his aunt's former property may also 
have been a stagecoach stop. This is located on the east side 
of Route 47 on the northeast side of Burlington Road. His aunt, 
Louise Johnson Strom is not related to the Ma Johnson who owned 
the farm bordered by Rt. 47, McDonald Road, and Burlington Road, 

west of Route 47 where Mrs. Swanberg once lived. 

The property which includes 2.6 acres is owned by the 

Wereminskyj Family today. They are from Palatine. Leland Strom 

lives next door to the east at 43W530 Burlington Road. His land 
contains an abandoned cemetery that is located between the 
properties. 


Leland and Twyla Strom 

It was a pleasure meeting Leland and his wife and recording 
their information for this work. He is a successful Realtor, 
farmer, homeowner, family man, and has a keen interest into 
the history of the area. Leland also has a pleasant articulate 
speaking voice, and is quite concerned about preserving the 
heritage of the area. His insights into the past around 
Burlington Road were quite helpful, and he also steered the 
author to others who had additional information. 

Leland's relatives are long time members of the community. 
His grandfather Axel Strom lived on a farm south of Lily Lake 
in the year 1900. He had just been in the country for a few 
years and had gone to work in the lead mines in Colorado before 
coming back to the Elburn Area. Leland s mother s side of the 
family were Swedish immigrants, who were tenant farmers in Wasco. 



Leland's father was Anders Eloff Strom. Anders' older 
brother Otto Axel Strom born in 1903, the oldest of three 
children, married Louise Johnson in the late 1950's. Both were 
in their 50's when they got married. She was born around 1910. 

Louise's family had been tenants on a farm near Central 
High School before purchasing the land west of where Leland 
Strom lives today in 1920. This is on the northeast corner of 
Illinois State Route 47 and Burlington Road (43W656). An 
abandoned historic cemetery lies between her property and 
Leland's . 

Leland continued to describe the history of the area, 
stating that the present home on his mother's property is the 

third home constructed there. An older white frame story and 

a half house was on the property when Louise moved there in 
1920. This was replaced by the present structure now owned by 
the Wereminskj's in 1926. Some of the out buildings burned in 
the past. Louise moved to DeKalb in 1997. 

However, not much is known about the first structure on 
the land. Leland says that he has heard that it used to be some 
type of tavern/stagecoach stop/inn. "It was a stopping point 
for people coming out of the Fox Valley, as they made their 

way west/northwest," he explained. In conversations with his 
Aunt Louise and Uncle Otto, the original home on the land dated 
back to the mid 1800's. Some details of this house seem to 
parallel the building described on the west side of Route 47. 
Could both of them been stagecoach stops? Other sources say 
there were other stagecoach stops along Burlington Road, 
including the old Dahlstrom home, and one owned by a man named 
Crary, east of Route 47. 

Leland started in the farming business in the mid 1970's. 

He went to school with Randy Russell at Central High, and rented 
the farm that he now owns. He rented it from Carl and Viola 
Anderson. Carl who died in 1986, was the son of Charles Anderson, 
who owned the land prior to the 1920's. Carl was around 86 when 
he passed away. He was a dentist that had a practice in Hampshire 
and a small office there on Burlington Road where Leland's built 
his home. Leland says that Carl was in good health and had a 
dental patient the day before he suffered a fatal heart attack, 
and died. Viola sold the farm to Leland in 1987. She moved back 
to her family's home town Shenandoah, Iowa and passed away around 
1990. Prior to Charles' purchase of the farm, Leland believes 
it was owned by Lillian and Vernon Dahlstrom who owned adjacent 
land, until they moved around 1981. 

Being a Realtor, Leland has often found references in deeds 
and other documents that he had noted not only for his work 
but items that figure into the history of the area. Of interest 
was the dedication of right-of-way of Illinois Route 47 in 1931. 
He recalls that the Johnson Farm which today would be located 
at the intersection of Rt . 47 and Burlington Road contained 

over 130 acres. The land is still farmed today by Don Bergman. 
This farm was divided when the road went through. Before this 
time, persons traveling north near Ramm Road would follow a 
course that is still barely visible today that ends near Central 
High School, connecting into Pease Road. Along the old road 
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bed that runs from approximately the old Bohemian Restaurant 
(now Serengetti Lodge) to Central School is another abandoned 
cemetery. (This is where Solomon Wright is buried). Strom pointed 
out that in order to get from place to place, persons traveling 
north would follow roads that went along section lines. They 
would drive east on McDonald Road to catch the next road north. 

Leland says that he is more familiar with Campton Township 
than names and activities in Plato Township. He attended Lily 
Lake Grade School, and remembers that his third and fourth grade 
teacher was May Swanberg, ad old name in the area. 

Strom's father Anders, his Uncle Otto and Aunt Agnes 
attended a one room schoolhouse that was once located on Rt. 
47 a quarter mile south of Silver Glen Road on the west side 
of the street. The area is marked today by the recent 
construction of a Commonwealth Edison substation. Leland says 
that the school was used in the late 1800's to about 1917. The 
Lily Lake School System opened in 1917 . His father was eight 
years old and in second grade when the old school was in use. 
Leland has a photo of eight children including his father who 
were standing outside the rather tattered looking building in 
1915. Agnes is still living and today resides in a rest home 
in Glen Ellyn. 

Leland's appreciation for local history also includes a 
concern for the old cemetery that lies between his home and 
the former residence of his Uncle Otto and Aunt Louise. Louise s 
father Henry, cared for the cemetery until his death in 1967. 
That year Louise and Otto who were living in Elburn at the time 
moved back to the farm, and took over the cemetery care. Otto 

was a maintenance man for Community Hospital, until his death 
in 1989. 

The Strom's purchased the farm to the east of the cemetery 
in 1987, and built their house on it the next year. He and his 
son Derek spent many afternoons mowing the land and caring for 

the tombstones. Because of lack of available time, the cemetery 

has become over grown with high grass and weeds. All the stones 

have been covered, and are now difficult to find. 

Lee had Vern Abrahamson of the Campton Township Cemetery 
Committee over to look the property over in 1992. There was 

little interest in the graveyard, despite its unique features. 

Strom stated that about a half an acre of the cemetery is in 
Plato Township, while nearly an acre is in Campton Township. 

On fall nights or during the winter, when the leaves are gone, 

Leland says that he can see as far away as Fermilab because 
the cemetery is on a hill. "You can almost step back in time 

and picture what the area might have been like and sense the 
struggles that people went through as they ventured west, Strom 
remarked. Some of the stones appeared to be local people, others 
were the graves of some who were just passing through the area. 
He was especially interested in one stone of a seven year old 
girl that had the carving of a weeping willow tree on it. 

When asked about the care of the place, Strom stated that 

he would like to see some responsible group come in and 

straighten the place up. "I don't see it ever being utilized 

down the road, but it is a part of our history," Leland 
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continued. He had a plat of the cemetery and stated that there 
was once room for 144 graves on the property. The original survey 
of the Campton and Plato Union Cemetery has been lost, and 
probably with that document are the names of the trustees. In 
checking the dates of some of the graves, they are older than 
the warranty deed for the cemetery that was recorded on April 
6, 1864. Possibly the graveyard already existed before it was 

officially recognized. The name "union" in the cemetery's name 
may have been added because the Civl War was in progress at 
the time. The "union" soldiers represented the north. 

Leland then went on to bring his wife's family into focus 
concerning the history of the area. Her name is Twyla Anderson 
Strom, who came from a large family of eight in the Elburn Area. 
On her mother's side, her grandfather was David Nelson who faurmed 
in the Lily Lake area for many years. 

The Stroms have a son Derek age 18, Amber 15, and Tyler 
is 12. "We have tried to instill in our family that there is 
history here next to our house. It is important to preserve 
the integrity of this historic cemetery and safeguard those 
who were laid to rest here." Leland added. 

The Strom's home sets on a five acre plot. They also own 
45 acres on the north side of Burlington Road. His aunt Louise 
still owns 38 acres of area land. Leland owns Country Home and 
Land Reality in Lily Lake. 

Elmer Hartje as told by Edna Austby 

At 78 years young Edna is still a ball of energy, being 
caretaker of her relatives houses, visiting people in nursing 
homes, and maintaining the family's genealogy. She was happy 
to explain the long heritage of the Hartje Family in the area. 
She was speaking for her older brother Elmer who lives quietly 
alone in a small stone house on the southwest corner of Illinois 
Route 47 and Bahr Road. At one time there were so many Hartje's 
on Bahr Road, that the street should have been named Hartje 
Road west Route 47. The Bahr Family lived east of Route 47 and 
closer to Plank Road. There is a Rohrsen Road, because many 
families with that name were all on the same street, why not 
then a Hartje Road? Some long time residents still call that 
portion of Bahr Road west of Route 47, Hartje Road. 

Without having a road as a namesake, did not stop this 
industrious family from gaining a reputation for being hard 
working and dedicated people in their community. Edna and Elmer 
came from a large family consisting of twelve children (seven 
girls and five boys). Elmer was the oldest of the dozen. His 
father was Henry who worked in the brewery in Elgin. Henry was 
a school director for 28 years for the North Plato School which 
occupied the northwest corner of Route 47 and Plank Road. The 
other directors of the school which was located across the street 
from the old St. Peter's North Plato Church were William Wilke 
and William Engelbrecht. The school burned down in the 1940's. 

The Hartje Homestead was the third house west of Route 
47, on the south side of Bahr Road. Elmer's uncles also owned 
farms on the north side of the road. Elmer and Edna's mother 
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Tillie was killed in an accident. A car driven by a man who 
suffered a fatal heart attack had crashed into the Hartje 
vehicle. She was 61 years old. (see Edna Austby). 

Henry's parents were Fred and Amelia (Reimer) Hartje. 
Fred had come to the United States from Germany at age 54. 

Elmer married Hazel (Romke), whose family farm was further west 
on Bahr Road. It was on the north side of the road, past his 
uncle's place, and across from the Hartje Homestead. Hazel's 
grandparents were Robinson's. Elmer's Aunt Elizabeth Young lived 
near the North Plato Cemetery and today her five acres are part 
of the graveyard. Other neighbors were Chris Thies, Bernard 
Rabe, Fred Bahr, Fred Stege. Lee Campbell, Willis Campbell, 
and Charlie Rohlfing who lived on Rhorsen Road. 

Back to the Hartje children, they were Elmer, Elma (of 
Belvidere), Florence (of Elgin), Harold (of Pingree Grove), 
Edna (of East Dundee), Lucille (of Belvidere), Melvin (of Pingree 
Grove), Bernice (of Sycamore), Norman (of Kirkland), Alice 
Hardjke Lake (of North Plato), Arlene Hardjke Casey (of St. 
Charles, and Vernon (of Union) who died at the age of 48. 

The next generation includes Elmer's children Kathy Coleman, 
Gordon, and Carol Koukel of Wisconsin. 

Elmer, Edna and the rest of the Hartje children worked 
hard in the fields helping their large family. They often went 
with their father Henry who took flour and grain to Plato Center 
for processing. Dr. David Roach of Burlington came to the home 
in his horse and buggy when the kids were sick. 

Edna remembers attending North Plato School. Her teachers 
were Helen Smith, Fern Doty, and Mrs. Richman. Edna recalls 
that Mrs. Doty made the kids good meals of chili and mashed 
potatoes for lunch. Edna later attended Plato High School 
and was instructed by teachers Lucinda Muirhead Corron and J.C. 
Myers . 

When the children grew older they obtained jobs in local 
factories. Five of the sisters at one time worked in the Elgin 
National Watch Factory . Edna assembled watches in Elgin and 
made toasters for McGraw-Edison. She was also a matron at Sherman 
Hospital. She married Ervin Austby who was a punch press operator 
at McGraw-Edison. He later worked as a janitor at Dundee Middle 
School. Edna today boasts of 30 nephews and nieces, and two 
grandsons in which she loves to babysit for. Her daughter Marlene 
husband Jim) is a nurse at Sherman Hospital. 

Elmer also attended North Plato School, and was in charge 
of the furnace as a student. He drove a truck for the Burlington 
Milk Company. His Uncle Barney Sester worked in the factory 
there. Elmer is an electrician by trade. He learned these skills 
by wiring his home which he purchased from some cattlemen. The 
place had partially burned and had no electricity. He also worked 
for the Van Fleet Company, for Carl Hitzeroth at the Muirhead 
Store and rewired the North Plato Church with his uncles for 
donations. 

When Elmer's uncles passed away, he was the recipient of 
their properties, and today owns 140 acres along Bahr Road. 

Edna says that her family has a long heritage in the community. 

The Hartje's are well-liked and respected people who quietly 
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went about their lives in caring for their family, neighbors, 

and friends. Note: Elmer passed away on October 27, 1998. 

Ted and Dorothy (McDonald) Struve 

Our sources for information about Plato Corners are Ted 
and Dorothy Struve. Ted is 91, and Dorothy 90 years young. They 
still have good memories of the area, and were eager to assist 

on this project. The Struve's were married in 1932, and were 
long time acquaintances. They were married at St. Paul's 

Evangelical Church in Elgin. Today they reside on their 80 acre 
farm on McDonald Road about i mile east of Corron Road (40W054). 
At one time the farm consisted of 120 acres. Forty acres were 
sold off sometime ago. Bruce Krog, son of Raymond Krog farms 
the land today. Ted has found many Indian arrowheads in his 
fields . 

If the name Struve sounds familiar, it is the same as a 
well-known doctor in South Elgin. For a short time, Dr. Carl 
Struve also had an office at Bowes Station, inside the old dance 
hall. Ted says that his and the good doctor's family come from 
the same area in Germany, but they could never determine how 
they were related. 

Ted and Dorothy both agree that Plato Corners, (the 
intersection of Corron Road and McDonald Roads had a school, 
store, and a church many years ago. The school was located 

on the northeast corner of the intersection. The store was 
on the southeast corner. The Corron Church was on the west side 
of Corron Road about a i mile south of McDonald Road. Ted says 
that the church stood empty for several years. He thinks it 
was taken down in the 1940's, or before. The school he remembers 
was auctioned off to the people who previously owned Juddie 
Crawford's farm. It is not known what happened to the school. 

Ted's parents were Henry and Minnie (Grotemeyer). After 
they were married, the Struve's lived in a tenant house on the 
south side of McDonald Road east of Corron Road. Ted rented 
the farm which was owned by Dorothy's parents. There were not 
too many other houses around, except Mr. Potter's summer home 
situated in a grove of trees further east. He worked at the 
watch family in some executive capacity. 

On the north side of the road were three McDonald Farms 
all in a row. Dorothy's parents were Elmer and Ruby (Lemon) 
McDonald. Elmer's brothers John and Walter owned the next two 
farms on the road. 

Today the Struve's live on what used to be the Mapes Farm. 
Ted says that years ago all the area roads were dirt roads. 
The farmers were responsible for putting down gravel. One 
historical source says that if the farmers did not maintain 
the road near their home, they were assessed a road tax. 

Of Bowes Station, Ted and Dorothy remember two grocery 
stores. The Leetzow's operated one on the north side of Bowes 
Road. On the south side in the first home west of Nesler Road, 
was another store owned by a man named Fuller. It was there 
before the Moeller's moved to the area. Speaking of Nesler 
Road, there were 17 children in the Nesler family, which is 
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where the road gets its name. Ted went to school with some 
of them at Bowes School then attended Plato High School. This 
was the old grade school, that was burned down. He also remembers 
that another old county school was located at Burlington and 
Corron Roads. Dorothy attended Plato Corners School. One of 
her teachers was Emma Bolwahnn. 

Over the years the Struve's have slowed down their 
lifestyle. Ted used to hunt rabbits, but thinks that the foxes 
"cleaned them all out." Today Dorothy kids him and says that 
all he does now is eat and sleep. He remembers listening to 
Charley Erbstein on Elgin radio station WTAS, which broadcast 
from Villa Olivia. Ted and his cousin Herman Rabe decided to 
build their own station. They set up an unlicensed transmitter 
at the feed store where Herman worked at Bowes Station. Ted 
and Herman would talk and sing to each other over the air. Ted 
could hear his cousin quite well at the farm. It was some of 
Ted's cousins (Stude Family) who were killed in a tragic car- 
train accident many years ago. 

The Struve's who have been married for over 60 years were 
asked about their secret for being happy together for so long. 
They stated, "don't fight, learn to get along and give and take 
a little." 

Ted passed away on May 10, 1999 at the age of 92. 


Special additions to copy.... 

Dahlstrom-Bernard Dahlstrom was also known as Bernard, or Verner. 

Elias Crary operated a stage coach stop near the Dahlstrom home, 
sometime it is believed in the 1830's. It was one of many such 
inns for travelers between Chicago and Galena. 

Skoog's-The Volkening's lived on the Griggs Farm after the 
Engel's and Skoog's. 
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Donald and Lois (Christensen) Hennig 

The life of Don Hennig has crossed both the recent past 

in Plato Center, and extends into what is now taking place in 

the area. He has worked in agriculture, enjoyed attending school 
at Plato, and has a deep concern for future. He was born in 

Huntley and has spent most of his life in the Plato area. 

Don met his wife Lois, in school and graduated with her 

from Plato High School in 1951. He played guard on the school's 
varsity basketball team with such players as Elmer Roeske, Mel 
Horton, Jerry Schultz, Lenny Moeller, Clayton Holcomb, Richard 
Otto, George Undiener, and Gordon Jorgensen. The team was managed 
by Donald Roush and coached by Gene Brannan. He remembers that 
the team did not win very many games, but "we sure had fun." 

In his younger years, Don worked for farmers Harold Engel 

and Detlef Ellers. His parents Helen and Walter Brier had a 

farm at the corner of Switzer and Plank Roads. Brier Hill Road 
is named after Don's grandfather Charles, who was born in a 
log cabin on the southeast corner of Brier Hill Road and Illinois 
Route 72. This must have been sometime in the mid 1800's as 
Don remembers that Charles was a very old man when he passed 

away . 

After high school, Don worked for the phone company, and 

was in the Marines during the Korean War, serving in Japan. 

At a part time job in 1958 at the Playskol plant in Hampshire 

he lost his hand in an industrial accident. 

About that time he teamed up with his twin brothers-in-law 
Donald and Bert Christensen and formed C & H Grain Service. 
These are Kenneth Christensen's brothers. There is also another 
brother named Raymond. C & H owned a truck and a corn sheller, 
and took their processed grain to Morris and Ottawa. The tall 
silos behind the Seyller home were used for a short time. They 
had been there since before the years of Carl Hitzeroth's store. 
Carl also had used them, but later just utilized the coal and 

feed storage bins along the railroad tracks. Don had also worked 
with Wendell Lamz at Hitzeroth's store delivering coal and feed. 

C & H operated for about ten years, but Hennig was gone 
before then. He bought Henry Rohrsen's milk route, and was one 
of the first drivers to pick up bulk milk from farms. He did 

this for 35 years, first hauling milk to the Plato Dairy at 
the town hall. When that firm closed he took the milk to 

Country's Delight in Hampshire. Leroy Nelson was one of the 

supervisors there. There are many members of the Rohrsen Family 
mentioned in this work. Henry lived on Commonwealth Avenue in 
Elgin. 

During his earlier years in Plato, Don a coached youth 
baseball team, was active in 4-H, and served as a volunteer 
fireman. His wife worked as a secretary for the school district. 
They have two children Sheryl who is a teacher at Plato Grade 
School and Randall who is a bricklayer in Hampshire. Before 
retiring, Don drove a semi-truck for the Fox River Water 

Reclamation District. For 17 years he and Lois had a small eight 
acre farm at Muirhead and Rohrsen Roads that he purchased in 
1956 from Harold Laseman. 
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Don's concerns today is that the area west of Elgin is 
growing too fast. "Somebody's got to put a stop to it," Hennig 
told the author from his Bowes Station home. He was alarmed 
that so many subdivisions were being built on quality farm land. 
"One of these days, we're going to be hurting for food," he 
added. His other concern was about the use of penicillin. He 
felt that it should be freely given to people and animals when 
it is needed . 

When asked about the area's past Don recalled the two train 
derailments in recent years. In Bowes Station, dog food and 
meat were spilled, in Plato Center it was lumber. The saddest 
moment for the Hennig's was learning that their friend Howard 
Bergman, son of Don and Patricia was killed in a motorcycle 
accident. The incident occurred in 1948 at Dittman and Burlington 
Roads. 

Today Lois and Don lead a happy and busy life. At age 
66 years young, Don had spent the day plowing snow, the night 
he was interviewed by the author. Afterwards, he was going to 
settle in and watch the Chicago Bulls Basketball game on TV. 


Don and Lois Hennig were asked if they remember if a sundial 
was still on the front lawn at the school when they graduated 
in 1951. It had been placed there in memory of Maurice "Bub" 
Ramm who had passed away many years ago due to an appendix 
attack. In 1951, the sundial was still there, but has been 
missing in recent years. Other students have also wondered about 
the whereabouts of a certain plaque. Both have been missing 
for sometime. However, a memorial painting found in a storage 
area in recent years, was given to surviving members of a local 
family. 


Chapter Notes 

One afternoon the author went for a long walk along the Illinois 
Central Tracks west of Route 47. There certainly appears to 
have been a siding their many years ago..There is land for an 
extra track, and plenty of old broken railway ties laying around 
there. About a mile down the track there is a sort of fence 
made of treated lumber. Perhaps this was used to mark off the 
rail yard or stopped the cars at the end of the spur. About 
another a half mile is an old farmer's bridge. David Herrmann 
stated that this bridge was used to gain access to the property 
owner's other piece of land to their farm across the tracks. 
When the man s tractor tire fell through the rotted timbers 
of the bridge, the railroad decided that the bridge was unsafe 
and closed it. The structure was still standing in the spring 
of 1999, but boarded up on each end. The new cement bridge built 
for Tower Road further west was constructed in 1992, according 
to a plaque on it, for the Chicago, Northern and Pacific 
Railroad. Further west is the slough where Salina Station used 
to be . 

Note: a farmer's bridge over the IC tracks is still used at the 
Krog Farm on Bowes Road. 
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All Aboard for Salina, Illinois 
David and Mildred Herrmann 

Most people know that farmers took their milk to certain 
places in the area. Towns like North Plato, Plato Center, and 
Bowes Station had milk plants or creameries. When the day and 
age of milk cans ended, large trucks picked up the milk and 

took it to these plants either locally or in Chicago. 

During the early 1900's when much of the milk was still 
being sent to Chicago, a small "whistle stop" on the Illinois 
Central Line, was also used by the farmers. Those residing in 
the outlying areas of the township towards Burlington, took 
their milk to a small railroad station which has been gone for 
many years. The matter of Salina, Illinois came up in 

conversations about the history of the area with David and 

Mildred (Peggy) Herrmann. We were certainly glad to speak with 
them and find out about this unique place. 

The Herrmann's say it was located just off Bahr Road, about 
350 feet south of its curve at the Plato-Burlington Township 
Line. (The name Bahr Road comes from Albert and Caroline Bahr 
who owned 304 acres along Bahr and Plank Roads around 1900). 

Salina, was just a small place, and as of this writing 
has not been found in any historical notes, or its name seen 
on any maps of the area. It was not a town, but just a point 

on the ICRR tracks. Here a 16 X 20 foot open ended depot for 

passengers had been constructed. There was also a platform to 
load milk cans. Farmers could ship milk, or slaughtered animals 
from this point. A small dirt or gravel road lead from Bahr 

Road to the railroad station. (Perhaps, "whistle stop" is not 
a good term here, as the train did stop regularly for the milk). 

Providing some good memories of Salina besides the 

Herrmann's was Ida (Plote) Wesemann. She was one of ten children 
who grew up on the farm across from Salina on the north side 

of Bahr Road. Her parents were Adolph and Dorothea (Volkening) 
Plote. Peggy Herrmann is her niece. Mrs. Wesemann was born on 
the farm where the Herrmann's live now. She moved to the smaller 
farm (about 60 acres) to the west about 1915, when she was ten 
years old. Her father had split the farms, giving the larger 
210 acre Herrmann farm to her brothers. 

Ida pronounces Salina with a long "I." It was her job to 

scrub the milk cans clean after they were brought back from 

Chicago. "They came back all dirty and really stunk," Ida 

remembers. As a child she remembers waving to the soldiers at 
Salina, as they were being transported by rail west to Camp 
Grant at Rockford. 

Her father and other area farmers brought their lactic 
fluids to Salina in cans to be shipped to Chicago. Passengers 
could also ride to the "windy city," or go as far as Coleman, 
then take the street car to Elgin. Ida remembers that the name 

Salina was posted on the west side of the building facing 
Freeport. It may have been on the east side as well, but she 
did not notice it. The structure was oblong, enclosed on three 
sides with a roof were the passengers waited. The side facing 
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west was open, and included about a twenty foot platform, where 
the milk cans were placed for the train. 

Not much else is remembered about this area. The land was 
owned by the Doty, and Plote families in the early 1900's. 

Benjamin, Hazel and later Julia Taylor Samis owned the land 

on the Burlington side of Bahr Road. This was also the Volkening 
farm. Further west there is a large railroad siding. David 

Herrmann and a neighbor put up a fence line to keep their cattle 
contained, which is still there. 

Salina is known to have existed since the railroad came 
through the area around 1886. The stop was still be use in the 
1920's for passengers. In the 1930's Mildred Herrmann's father 
Ernst Plote and his brother Fred (Ida's brothers) observed that 
the station was no longer in use. They probably obtained 
permission to take the depot and the milk platform down and 

salvage its lumber. This was typical "farmer fashion" to obtain 
materials from something no longer being used, and make it into 

something beneficial. The wood was used to build a corn crib 

on the Plote farm where Ida grew up across the road from the 
station. Ida remembers seeing the pile of wood at her farm with 
the name Salina on one of the boards. 

Today Salina is all overgrown where the depot used to be. 
David Herrmann says all that is there now are some bushes, woods, 

and a small slough. Parts of an old buggy have been dumped there. 

One can notice cinders around reminiscent from when the station 
was there. 

The question of where the name Salina came from, launched 
another one of the author's investigations similar to the Udina 
question. A number of libraries, the county, and word experts 
were consulted. First there was no well-known person in the 
area named Salina (Samis being the closest). Around the country 
and state there are similar sounding towns and cities. Even 
the western Illinois city of Galena famous for its lead mines, 
rhymes with Salina. 

Salina, Kansas was named after the Saline River. Saline 
is a French word for salt. This dates back to 1858. Salinas, 
California founded in 1856 gets its name from the nearby Salinas 
River. Salinas is Spanish for "salt marshes." Salineville, Ohio 
also uses a Spanish connection. There were once salt wells in 
the city. 

There is also a Saline County in Illinois. In Vermillion 
County, west of Danville, there is a town called Fairmount. 
It used to be called Salina. Businessman John W. Vance collected 
barrels of water from the Salt Fork River, a branch of the 
Vermillion River. He boiled off the water, obtained the salt, 
and sold it to settlers. In 1861, the town applied for a post 
office. They could not get one, because there was already a 
Salina in the state (possibly in Kankakee County in 1876 or 
the one on Illinois Central Railroad tracks in Plato Township). 
They then changed the name of their town to Fairmount. 

There maybe a mix up of dates here, as is not known just 
how far Salina on the IC tracks goes back. Whatever was on the 
books back then caused federal officials to deny the Central 
Illinois community of Salina a post office, until it changed 
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its name, choosing Fairmount. Today the oasis along 1-74 near 
Oakwood in Vermillion County is called the Salt Kettle Rest 
Stop . 

Also the book of "America's Place Names, states that the 

word "Salina" is term used to describe an area as "unpleasant 

for habitation." Certainly, this was not true as some friendly 
folks considered the "salt of the earth" lived on the nearby 
farms. 

There possibly could be no logical name for this area. 
Salina sounds like a woman's name. For example, there was a 

Salina Switzer born in 1872 in St. Charles. According to Ida 

Wesemann. the Herrmann's and Harvey Rohrsen who remembers 
bringing milk there once, say that no connection can be made 

to the place's name and salt. 

What has happened in the past, is that sometimes the 
railroads would just pick a name, and attach it to an area. 
A conductor, or engineer could have remembered being in Salina 
in some state, and liked the name. They might have even named 
the place after a girlfriend or pretty female passenger? The 
mystery of its name might still be buried in an obscure unindexed 
newspaper article from long ago or on an old railroad map. 

However, the American Heritage Dictionary defines lactate 
as either referring to milk or an inorganic salt. It is not 

known if some railroad employee studied chemistry and equated 

milk with salt then chose Salina as the name for this milk stop. 
Anyway that's way off the track. Since every place had to have 
a name, someone thought up Salina and it stuck. Few remember 
the sign on the depot that said "Salina." 

As mentioned, the end of the line came for Salina, when 
Ernst and Fred Plote, (Ida Wesemann's brothers) took the station 
down. This was sometime in the late 1930's. The station had 

not been in use for some 15 years at that point. They used the 
wood to build a corn crib. Salina is now just a place along 
some old railroad track out in the country. It's heritage, 
usefulness, and existence has long since vanished except in 
the minds of some area Plato people who have very good memories. 

There is one good footnote about the area. Certainly people 
back then knew where it was, including the Hampshire Post Office. 
Ida (Plote) Wesemann says that her family, once received a letter 
sent to them marked "Salina, Illinois." 

A Little More Country Charm 

An author could spend his entire life writing down 
everything that is told to him or her. Often we must pause to 
add in those side notes that are learned when an investigation 
like the one concerning Salina is launched. 

First Fairmount, Illinois has the Norfolk and Southern 
Railroad running through it. Many small and out of the way places 
were just given names at random by the railroads that passed 
through them. However, in the case of Fairmount there was the 
salt salesman, that gave townsfolk the idea to call their 
community "Salina." 
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David and Carol (Miller) Bahr 


David Bahr is one of six boys and a girl born to parents 
Rudolph and Frieda Bahr. The other children in the family were 
Don, Leroy, Ruthann, Richard, Rudy Jr. and Larry. David left 
the farm in 1957. His father continued to live there. The 
property was then rented out, after the younger Bahr sons became 
uninterested in farming. Ethan and Howard Foss became the next 
owners of the farm. 

David went on to a career selling feed, and also had a 
bulk milk route. He picked up milk for Burlington and Ludwig's 
in Elgin. Since 1966, Mr. Bahr has served on the Burlington 
Fire Department. At one time he was a captain. 

He explains that many years ago, farmers would make a 
donation in lieu of taxes for fire protection. The department 
still has its original 1939 fire truck. Over the years, David 
remembers fires at the Bahr barn, the Roush corn crib, and a 
tragic one on the Ed Odermatt farm which destroyed the barn 
and livestock in the 1940's. 

The Bahr's were quite familiar with the North Plato area. 
His father Rudolph went to German School in the basement of 
the church. His mother Frieda took English lessons at the grade 
school that later burned down. She remembers that the puzzling 
pickle factory was on the northeast corner of Plank and Route 
47. This is where the Nelson’s live today. (This then makes 
the fourth possible location of the pickle plant. When Jack 
and Ellen Krumm built their house, they did find a foundation 
of an old building. Ellen later married Leroy Nelson). 

Sometime ago, David contacted officials in Geneva to correct 
the spelling of his family's name on street signs. It took 15-20 
years but finally, the county fixed all the signs to read Bahr 
Road, instead of "Barr" Road. "It's prestigious to have a road 
named after one's family," David stated. He says that he would 
gladly share his road with the Hartje's and would have been 
just has happy to have Bahr Road stop at Route 47. Unofficially 
Bahr Road was called Hartje Road west of Route 47 until recent 
years. The county then extended the name of Bahr Road west to 
Burlington Township. 

David married Carol (Miller) of the Dundee area in 1951. 

They have four children Linda, Jim, Donna and Jeff. 

Chapter Notes 

The Bahr's had the same problem that the Conner, Rippberger, 
and Nesler families have had, in using the correct spelling 
of their names as the names of area roads. Conner and Rippberger 
are still spelled wrong on signs and on maps. Bahr Road was 

spelled "Barr," for many years, until it was fixed. A 1910 
Federal Census form for the area by Fred Rohrsen Jr., has the 

name incorrectly spelled "Barr," on it. Mistakes like this 

on official records tend to perpetuate themselves for years, 
until they are finally corrected. 
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Old North Plato 


Next there was much to learn about this area too. David 
Bahr one of six boys and one girl, was born on a farm on Bahr 
Road. His grandparents were Albert and Caroline. Albert and 
his son Rudolph who both came from Germany, eventually owned 
304 acres of land near Bahr and Plank Roads. This is where the 
family's homestead was. Albert died about 1931, and Caroline 

about 1944. Rudolph is buried in the North Plato Cemetery on 

a piece of ground that he once owned. Just to the west was the 
Frank Young home. 

This information was supplied by Rudolph's and Frieda's 
son David.^ He was happy see that the county finally spelled 
the family's name correctly on street signs years later. David 

was also asked about land on Plank Road on the west side of 
Route 47. When the North Plato School on the corner burned, 
in 1941, students including David, were transferred to the Young 
School near Romke and Plank Roads just inside Burlington 

Township. This building is now a brick home. 

On the former North Plato School lot now and just to the 

is a small green home. The next residence was the Elmer Peterson 
place, also later owned by the Kiel family. Don Busche owns 

it now. Some feel this older home, might have been a Pony Express 
stop. Don's brother Ed Busche lives next door in a newer home 
to the west. The old North Plato Church, now known as Olde St 
Pete's Antiques is located directly across the street southwest 
corner of Plank Road and Illinois Route 47). 

Ida Wesemann explains that she was born on the farm where 
the Herrmann's live now, and grew up on the smaller Plote farm 

to the west, across from Salina. Her father Adolph divided the 

farm into a 210 acre property, now owned by the Hermann's, and 
the remaining sixty acres to the west where Ida spent her 
childhood. Most of the area then was woods. The farmers would 
cut the trees down for cord wood, and sell it in Elgin. When 
the land was cleared, it could be used for farming. Many years 
ago, David Herrmann took out the road that lead from Bahr Road 
to the Salina station. This desolate area brought back a few 
memories for the folks in the area and enabled the author to 
add them to this vast collection of local history. 


One of Ida's brothers, Ernst married Martha Wier. 
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Plato Township Memories-Ralph Marshall 

I spent all my childhood and most of my life living on the Plank 
Road, seeing many changes. I remember when it was just a dusty 
gravel road, but about 1938 the county came along and paved the 
road. How lucky we were to live on a hard road, no more dust, no 
more mud, but it called for some changes to the way we farmed. 
The Marshalls had land on both sides of the road, and because of 
steel wheels cutting up the road we had to lay planks so we could 
move the tractors from one side to the other. We were one of the 
first in the area to put rubber tires on tractors. 

(Plank Road was seal-coated). 

In those days you knew all your neighbors, some were related. In 
the fall of 1938 I started school. It was a two mile walk to the 
North Plato Grade School, at the intersection of Route 47 and 
Plank road. School ran from 9am to 4pm. The first mile I walked 
alone, then met up with Bob and Ray Engelbrecht and Don and Dave 
Bahr, we were all cousins. The last mile of walking was fun and 
fast. The old one room school burned in 1941, when I was in the 
third grade. We finished the year in the Sunday school room in 
the back of the Lutheran Church that was across the road. We also 
spent fourth grade there. The next year everyone from North Plato 
went up the road about four miles to the Young School. As that 
was tog far for us to walk Fredia Bahr drove everyone on Plank 
Road to the school. The Hartjes on Bahr Road brought the kids 
from that direction. 

World War II brought changes to the one room school. Everyone in 
the district had to come to the school to pick up their ration 
books so they could get sugar, coffee, and shoes. In the fall we 
would go to the marshes, along fence lines, and along the 
Illinois Central Railroad tracks to pick milkweed pods. I think 
they used the pods to stuff in life jackets for the service men. 
We had paper drives and scrap iron drives. Don Bahr drove their 
Ford truck and our teacher Thelma Allen rode along as we went 
from farm to farm. 

Summers were interesting and busy for boys on the farm. I can 
remember pulling the trip rope on the hay fork at haying time. 
Taking water and coffee to the men shocking grain and threshing. 
In 1942 my Dad, Leslie Marshall, and Uncle Boyd Muirhead bought a 
McCormick Deering "Model M" hay baler. It took five men to 
operate it. Cousin Betty Muirhead usually drove the tractor. I 
poked the wires through the wooden blocks that divided the bales. 
Uncle Boyd tied the wires. My Dad stood up top feeding the hay 
through, and dropping the wooden blocks to separate the bales. 
Cousin Glenn Muirhead loaded the wagons and Uncle Walter Marshall 
and Cousin Les Muirhead put the bales in the barn. It seemed that 
you spent all summer eating dust on the baler. Those were the 
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days when you worked together to pool the labor. We spent five 
years working together this way. 

The fall of 1946 I started high school in Plato Center. That was 
the year the school district started to use school buses. We had 
sixty some students those days, the majority of us were from farm 
families. High school brought many new things which expanded our 
horizons. Gas was no longer rationed, and we were free to go to 
more sports, band, studies, roller skating, and square dancing. 
It was then that time went all to fast. The class of 1950 went 
their various ways, some of us to the service, and some remained 
on the farms in Plato Township By now many of us have scattered 
but those were the days. 

Memories of the farm and Plato Township-Dale Marshall. 

At what time in life do our memories begin? Do old photographs 
sometimes jar our memories or do they just help us to remember? 
My memories seem to begin when I was about 5 years old. I 

remember the hand water pump in the basement The copper boiler 

used to heat water for washing clothes and for the weekly bathes 

in the big wash tub-The old coal burning furnace that looked 

like an octopus-The corner of the basement where the jars of 

vegetables and fruits were stored to be used throughout the 

winter-The old gas/wood burning stove in the kitchen that was 

used by my Mother to bake the wonderful loaves of bread, apple 
pies, and the animal cookies that were always a big part of 

Christmas-Carrying baskets of wood and corn cobs to burn in the 

stove to help heat the kitchen in the winter-The baby pigs that 

my Dad would bring in and put behind that stove so they wouldn't 

freeze in the frigid winter weather-The trips to the "out 

house" especially in that frigid winter weather-I remember 

seeing my Dad and Uncle milk the cows on the old wooden three 
legged stools, sometimes being squirted with warm milk right from 

the cow-The beef cattle, the pigs, the collecting of eggs from 

the chicken house-1 can just remember some old work horses, 

already retired, one named Dolly-I think I can remember the 

threshing machine, but maybe it was one of those "photograph" 

memories-I do remember the old red hay bailer that used wire to 

hold the bales together and needed five men to do the work in the 

field-the neighbors and the relatives working together at 

threshing and haying time, and the tables of food that the ladies 

prepared for the workers-Playing cowboys and Indians in the in 

the orchard, and down by the ditch-Swimming in the cow tank- 

Riding the balloon tire Schwinn on Marshall Road when it was 
gravel, and on Plank Road when on any given day you were lucky to 

see 15 to 20 cars go by Riding on "Bahr's bus" to school (k 

thru 3) at the old one room Young School at Plank and Romke 

Roads-grades (4 thru 6) at the West Udina School-and (7 and 

8) at the old two story Plato Grade School that had the "tube 
slide" fire escape and the big school bell that called us in from 
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, . ^ Farmall "H"-Getting a drivers 

recess—Learning to drive , the .49 oldsmobile to take my 
license at 15 so I could drive the « ^ ^ lMt six man 

motber to to»n and dxij®_“ Sd n h a memb J of the first graduating 
football team at Central y hill bv the tower— 

class at the new Central High School, on the the 

-Some wonderful memories These were 1 course-"The good 

farm, of growing up in Plato township, and of course 

old days". 

The "Class of 57" was the first class, to. grad 

central High school on Plate_ Road----on Tower ^ ^ all high 

point in Kane county same bui i din g since the Burlington 

school students were m . . . . i948-1949. 

and Plato School Districts were consolidated m 1948 


Delores Akers 
Florence Altepeter 
Jim Andersen 
Jane Barnes 
Ray Brammer 
Roy Brammer 
Joan Donohue 
Charlotte Eggers 
Jean Gilkey 
Darlene Granger 
Barbara Gurke 


Members of the "Class of 
Air n i e Hampel 
Sue Hitzeroth 
Gloria Hoffman 
Albert Keller 
Kathleen Kirchman 
Sharon Krog 
Pat Long 
Dale Marshall 
Donna Oleson 
Alan Olson 
Carolyn Olwin 


57 " were- 

Bill Reiser 

Paul Roswold 

Judy Sauber 

Karen Schairer 

Gordy Schumacher 

Dale Schuring 

Gene Scott 

Donald See 

Janice Strausberger 

Chuck Westphal 

Wally Wiese 


.. - fnr „ pr central High School Principal Edward J. 

Note: According to former Cent g ^ was passe d in 1948, 

Ganshirt now of Galena, . , schools Burlington and 

consolidating high s ^ hools - ^th^fall of 1951, there was only 
Plato existed through 1950. In the la and Plato 

one high school, which use ° Burlington High School 

buildings. Classes were held m ^ o1 ^ ^ J Towns g hip High 
(now the administration center) and at e all 

School. The students of 1953 were the f irst ^to be^ 0^ ^ 

four years. The classes of ' ' . ldi of plato and 

together, but still used the= sch ° d as gradu ating from 

Burlington. Their ■ r ^ ct #301 The graduating class of 

Burlington Central School Dls Jrrct #301. 9 school 

1953, held their ceremony on the lam at_° ^ from the ne „ 

The class of 57 was the ft Brothers do a song about 

Stf^b^mer ££ lived on the land that is now the 

Hidden Lakes Sobd^on^o^ay.^^ ^ Marshall Family . 

Emma Engelbrecht and Martin Marshall Martin in 1863 

of Rugen off the Northerly coast of German, 
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rrnna m 1868. Family records tell that Emma’s family were 
fishermen and Martin's family were stablemen and coachmen—Their 
™ I 65 immigrated to the United States in the early 1880's 

They were married in 1888 and settled on a farm on Plank Rd' in 
iato Township. The home and farmstead were located on 98 acres 

sSlfbe found° ad ‘ th° me ° f thS ° riginal buildi ^ foundations may 
acres in Iq92 ?t Martin and Eirma purchased the 98 

n 1892 It was here that they raised their 4 children_ 

Letitia, who married Henry Watermann of Plato Center. 

Came, who married James Boyd Muirhead of Plato Center. 

Leslie, who married Hilda Miller of Dundee. 

Walter who married Mabel Thoms of Dundee. 

Leslie and Walter joined their father in farming and upon Leslies 
return from the service in 1920 they purchased an additional 160 
acres of land along Plank Rd. just south of the intersection with 
arshall Rd. Leslie and Hilda were married in 1922 and settled at 
a home on the_corner of Marshall and Plank. When Walter and Mabel 
were married in 1931, Martin and Emma retired to a home in Elgin 
Leslie and Walter farmed together raising corn, beans oats" 
wheat, barley, beef, cattle, and pigs until Walter died of 
complications resulting from a farm accident. Mabel, and her son 
Dale, moved to Elgin in 1957 after Dale graduated from high 

to ?L a of le Fl that LeSlie and Hilda ' s son Ral Ph married Jo 

^ Elgin. After Mabel and Dale moved, they moved into 

he home on the farmstead. Leslie and Ralph continued running the 
farm until 1978 when Leslie passed away. Ralph took over Se 
farming operation until 1985 when the farm was sold. Ralph and 

reti?ed m0 ^ to Wisconsin where they farmed until 1998. Now semi- 
etired they live near Fox Lake, Wisconsin. Dale Marshall 
retired from Ameritech, now lives in Pingree Grove. ' 

Plank Rd. was so named because sometimes wooden planks were used 
to cover low wet spots so horse drawn and some motorized vehicles 
cou pass through Marshall Rd. named for Martin Marshall 
runnmg between Plank Rd. on the south and State Route 20 on t^ 
north, gave farmers living along Plank a way to haul their milk 
a milk factory m Pingree Grove. It was a one mile dirt 

la^ W 1940 d s t whe rOUg + h thS YearS WaS COVered with gravei’uAtil the 
school h " en , , lfc Was seal coated W1 th pea gravel and oil so 
school buses could travel the road. There was one other farmstead 

on the road—recollections knew it as the Kelly farm—The 
northeriy intersection of Marshall and Route 20 was located on a 
s arp illy curve. This spot was known to many as "Chi-Rock" On 
the north side of Route 20 is a small building that once was a 
tavern/restaurant. There were also a few cabins on the property 
^ecause travelers between Chicago and Rockford many times needed 
a stopover when making the long trip— In later years the 

v^in WaS , USed as an antic 3 ue shop that was owned by Jim and 

na Hornyak who lived on Muirhead Rd. near Plato Center The 
building is still there. 
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Gone are the days of the buggy and the horse drawn wagons the 
dirt and gravel roadway with the wheel tracks running alongside 
-Gone are many of the farm buildings, and early homes but 

Marshall Rd. is still there-still covered with pea gravel, and 

it is still used as a short cut between Plank and Route 20-No 

longer by the few wagons and buggies that may have saved hours of 

time-now it is used by the many commuters who use it to save 

minutes-Martin Marshall would still be proud having the road 

named after him-yes, certainly surprised of the many changes 

since 1944-but still proud-We are. 

Ralph and Dale Marshall. 


NORTHROP FARM HISTORY 

On January 15, 1948, Lawrence and Inas Northrop entered into an 
agreement to purchase the farm in Plato Township owned by Erwin 
C. and Hazel Fischer. On April 1, 1948, the young married couple 
and their two children received possession of the farm. The 
agreement included a clause stating "all manure now and hereafter 
on said premises shall be hauled by the second party and 
distributed on the premises". Thus began many years of work and 
care for the Northrops. 

That spring the Northrops were very busy with their new farm. 
Shoveling the waist high manure in the barn was just the 
beginning. The farmhouse did not have indoor plumbing and many 
renovations on the farmhouse would follow, Over the years, a new 
milk house, silo, grain bins and garage were among the many 
additions to the farm. 

The Northrops farmed this land for forty-three years. Over the 
years they would rent additional land across the road from F.J. 
Moorehouse to farm along with their farm. Crops raised included 
corn, beans, hay, and oats. They milked a dairy herd of 20 to 40 
Holstein cows. Other animals included hogs, chickens, steers, 
numerous dogs and cats. There was even Pedro the burro who was 
always there to give many rides to the Northrop family and their 
friends. As well as the above mentioned crops and annuals, four 
children were raised on the Northrop farm; Barbara, Lawrence C., 
Bonnie and James. 

The Northrop family lived in the original farmhouse until 1971. 
In 197 0 construction began on a new ranch home for Larry and 
Inas. In March 1971 they moved into the new home. Soon to follow 
was a large Morton building to house the farm machinery. 
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In 1981, 1.2 acres of the farm was sold to their son, James, who 
constructed a home there. Jim still resides there with his 
family. 

In November 1988, the original farmhouse and several acres were 
sold to Dean Mac Morris, who currently resides there with his 
family. 

May 1990, Oak Ridge Development Corporation approached the 
Northrops with an offer to purchase the farmland for subdivision. 
In August 1991, the sale was finalized and the Northrop farm 
became Oak Ridge Farm Subdivision, 


On January 13, 1991, the Northrops held a final farm auction 

selling the remainder of their farm equipment. 


Larry and Inas lived all their remaining years at the Plato 
Township Farm until their passing, Larry in 1997 and Inas in 1999 
respectively. Many happy days and memories were shared during 
their lives on the farm. 


MacMorris Farmette County History 


1986 - Purchased by Dean MacMorris. Current residents Dean, wife 
Regina and daughters Jacquelyn and Jillyan. 

- The Buildings consist of the residence - portions 

originally built in approximately 1855 - portions 

remodeled in 1914 and again in 1960’s. A wrap around 
porch was added in 1988 & 1989. A medium sized gable barn 
originally built approximately 1860 and remodeled in 1914 
with a glazed tile foundation was redone in 1932 during 
the depression. Other structures include a corn crib 
built approximately 1914. A four bay machine shed, built 
date not known y and a small shed that was the original 
garage before being moved in the 1960's to build the 
existing three car detached garage. There are 2 large 

banded concrete block silos also on the property. All 
buildings are on 7.5 acres. 

- After being in the Chicagoland area for about 3.5 years, 

Dean purchased the property so he could be in a rural 

setting. At the time he was working for a large landscape 
company so he began to grow nursery trees on the property 
starting in 1988. There were more than 1000 shade and 
evergreen trees lined out in several areas. We are the 
first owners not to actually farm the property. 

- Prior to coming to the Chicago area Dean graduated from 
the Ohio State University as a Landscape Architect and 
took a job in Long Grove. Regina was born and raised in 
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Chicago and lived in Arlington Heights for two years. 
Once married Regina moved to Plato Center. 

- Regina is now a Dental Technician and Dean is The Vice 
President of Night Light, Inc. Landscape Illumination. 

1948 - Purchased by Larry and Inas Northrup. All buildings on 
approximately 150 acres. 

1930's - Owned by Fred Smith then sold to Anson, Frank and Selma 
Smith (Fred's son Frank and his wife Selma quit farming 
sold the farm in 1942, and moved to Elgin). 

1904 - William Kreger sold off approximately 80 acres. 

1892 - William Kreger bought approximately 80 additional acres. 

(230 total) 

1871 - William Kreger bought approximately 150 acres. 

18 60 - R. Burton came from Canada to purchase 15 0 acres with 

house and barn. 


Edward and Elinor Engelking Plank Road Farm 


William and Augusta Thies Engelking moved to Rhorsen Rd No Plato 
Ill. from Schaumburg Ill. Wm. was born on 10-30-1850. Augusta was 
born 6-24-1854 in Chicago. She was adopted by Thies family of 
Schaumburg. 

To the best of our knowledge all their children were born in No 
Plato Ill. 

Wm. and Augusta had 6 sons and 3 daughters. William J. born 2- 
23-1876 died 10-27-1954 was a bachelor, buried in No Plato cem. 
Henry, born 2-6-1878 died 1-19-1946 in Tacoma Wa. and is buried 
there- bachelor .John William born 1880 died 1918 in flu epidemic 
buried at No Plato- bachelor also. Herman C. born 3-3-1882 died 
11-5-1961. Herman worked at Elgin Natl. Watch. He and his wife 
Bertha lived in Elgin, they had no children, and both buried in 
Lakewood Mem. Pk Elgin. August born 8-16-1894 died 7-5-1972, 
August also worked at Elgin Natl. Watch. He married Alice Miller 
from Hampshire, they lived in Elgin and had twin girls Vera and 
Veronica. Vera married Bob Klock from Hampshire and both are now 
deceased. Veronica married Ervin Greve from Hampshire and he is 
also deceased. Emma Engelking Wente 8-23-1888 died 4-5-1913 
buried at No Plato. Elvina Engelking married a Werrbach. [No 
further info at this time.] Mathilda Engelking born 1891 died 
1919. Married Fred C. Rohrsen born 1886 died 1912. They had 1 
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daughter, Ruth born in 1914-died 1980. She was married to George 
De Mille, from Elgin (1908-1973). Both are buried at the North 
Plato Cemetery. There were no children. 

Fred H. was born in 1885? and married Wealthy Eddy who 

was born in 1892 in Geneva, Illinois. She lived in Geneva and 
graduated from Geneva High School in 1910. She taught grade 
school at the Delancey School at the corner of Stevens and 
McDonald Roads. (This is now a residence, painted bright blue). 

Fred and Wealthy had three children. Bernice (1918), Edward 
(1922), and Robert (1924). In 1924, the barn burned and had 
to be rebuilt. The barn is still there. All the kids went to 
grade school at Udina. In 1934, Fred died, and Wealthy tried 

to run on the farm on Plank Road with the boys and hired help. 
That year, there was a severe hail storm, resulting in -the 
replanting of corn on the 4th of July. They only got silage 
corn. A drought occurred in 1935. 

Bernice graduated in 1936. Wealthy sold the farm, and moved 
to a house behind the cemetery in Plato. Ed graduated from 

Plato High School in 1940, the year they won the Kishwaukee 

Basketball Championship. (He still has his sweater). Bernice 
graduated from the University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana 
the same year and went on to become the home advisor of DeKalb 
County. She married Don Hayes and they now reside in Pasadena, 
California, with their daughters Caryl and Donna. 

Ed Engelking worked at Elgin Watch, and in 1942, Bob 

graduated from Plato High School. Bob Engelking worked for Bob 
Muirhead until they moved to Elgin. Ed went into the service, 
and Wealthy died. In 1943, Bob went to work for Illinois Tool 
Works. 

When Ed returned from the service, he went to watch college, 
He met his wife Elinor Van Kirk, at the Blue Moon. Ed worked 

for a jeweler in South Dakota from 1948 — 1951. They then returned 
to Elgin, and Ed went to work in the research department at 
the Elgin Observatory, until the factory shut down. 

He then worked at CAI in Barrington until he retired. 
Elinor retired from Illinois Bell after 27 years. They have 
three sons, David (Juli) of Hampshire, Dale (Jan) of Elgin, 

and Doug (Audrey) of Sycamore, and one daughter Debra Foster 
of Elgin. There are five granddaughters, two grand sons, and 

one great grand son. 

Bob also went into the service, and was stationed in Japan 
teaching the Japanese hydroponic gardening. (This is the growth 
of plants in nutrient solutions other than soil). When he got 
out of the service, he went to upholstery school and worked 
at Rauschenberger's in Elgin. Bob later got into carpet and 
linoleum and was known as the best "sheet goods man" in the 
area. He married Florence Goll of Elgin. They had a son and 
a daughter (Robert and Paula, and three grandsons). Bob and 
Florence moved to Wyoming about five years ago to be near Paula 
and the boys. Florence later died in 1996, and Bob has stayed 
in Wyoming, where he says it is so beautiful, mountains etc. 

There is only Joshua Douglas Engelking to carry on the 
family name. He is Ed and Elinor's youngest grand child. 

Submitted by Ed and Elinor Engelking. 
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Plato's First Subdivision 


Montague Forest 
Viateur and Emilie Saindon 

I don't remember the year but it was between the year 1959 and 
1963, I had to go to Aurora Illinois. Coming home I came up 
Randall Road and must have turned west on Bowes Road and drove to 
Plato Center. From Plato I took Russell Road east to go back home 
to the east side of Elgin. Well, you might say what's the big 
deal? It just so happened a few days before going to Aurora we 
had a pretty good ice storm. As I was driving on Russell Road I 
came to the bend in the road where Montague Forest is today. The 
ice on the trees and the sun shining on the trees were most 
beautiful. I guess I thought it would be a pretty good place to 
live. 

Emilie and I and my brother and wife had a small place which we 
sold. It was at this time that we contacted Reinert Real Estate. 
We began to look around and the real estate office found several 
properties for sale. One of the places was on Russell Road to my 
surprise. We made a deal with the Reinerts to go 50-50 to buy 
the Gage farm and see what we could do to develop the property. I 
don't know the history of the Gage farm but I understand that 
maybe Mr. William Gage or his father got a land grant around 
1860. 

I think Montague Forest was the first subdivision west of Elgin. 
I think that many people were afraid that the result would be 
many small homes like the first homes built in Streamwood, east 
of Elgin. We took a slower approach in developing Montague. The 
first unit of 17 lots was subdivided in 1965 and the last unit 
(#7) of 27 lots was developed in March 1977. Our final sale was 
in 1985. Between 1965 and 1995 lot prices changed dramatically. 
Would you believe our first lot sale was for $4500.00 and today's 
lot prices are almost 20 times as much. 

Back in the late 60 and 70's we would have summer picnics where 
all the neighborhood would have a very good time. It indicated 
that all of our neighbors are really good people and that Emilie 
and I are happy to have had a good part in this development. 

There are 101 homes built in Montague Forest. 


William Albrecht/Rosedale Patio Shop 
Hidden Lakes Subdividion 

William Albrecht has owned Rosedale Patio Shop on Ibute 31 in 
South Elgin since 1965. Prior to this time, Al Burger had been 
in business since 1925. It was called Al Burger's Nursery and 
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Garden Center. In later years. Burger also used the names Valley 
Gardens, Valley Landscaping, One Stop Garden Shop, and in 1952... 
Burger’s Nursery and Garden Center. In the 1920’s he had a 
Chicago office. Albrecht who lives outside Plato Center was a 
former employee of Burger's. 


As far as Albrecht knows, Burger had a working agreement, or 
rented the Franz Castle's farm on Russell Road. Nursery stock 
was grown on the property and sold at the business in South 
Elgin. The land later became the Hidden Lakes subdivision. 

Burger had constructed the buildings at Rosedale. In the 1960's 
he decided to get out of the plant and tree business. Over the 
years. Burger maintained the Aurora Cemetery, and did the flowers 
at the Baker Hotel in St. Charles. He passed away in 1967. 
After Burger sold out to Albrecht, the business was renamed 
Rosedale. 

William Albrecht is an amateur historian himself. He is active 
in the South Elgin Historical Commission. He remembers attending 
the old Dundee High School in 1952. His teacher was Elgin 
historian E.C. Mike Alft who later went on to a long career in 
the Elgin Schools. 

Melvin Horton lived in an old house on the farm on Russell Road 
sometime in the 1940's. (Also see George Carlson, Dale Marshall) 


GURKE'S FARM 

The farm at 40W470 Russell Road about 1 mile east of Plato Center 
has been a family farm for many years. 


In 1921 William & Emma Tamms purchased the property from Adolph & 
Hulda Miller. The Tamms' were the parents of Helen Gurke who 
still resides in the farmhouse. Checking the deed to the farm, 
it appears that a Thomas Baldwin purchased the farm from the 
United States of America in 1845. 

At the time the Tamms' bought the farm there was not a dairy barn 
on the property. It had been destroyed by fire and it was 
rebuilt on the old foundation. Before it was rebuilt temporary 
arrangements were made to milk the cows in a tool shed at the 
farm. William operated the dairy farm from 1921-1925. When they 
moved back to the Hampshire are^ they rented the farm out to 
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Mr. 


Leslie and Helen. During the interim Eugene Bohlin and 
Plucker operated the farm. 


In 1939 Leslie & Helen Gurke moved to the old farmhouse that had 
a piece of linoleum on the kitchen floor that floated when the 
wind would blow. A new corncrib was built. In 1951 Leslie and 
Helen Gurke bought the farm from Helen's parents. Through the 
years Leslie and Helen had three children, Barbara, David, and 
Dorothy. They were blessed with grandchildren along the way. 
During 1952 a new farmhouse was built. A chicken house and tool 
shed were also added to the farm. Leslie operated the farm until 
1967 when his son David took over the operation. Dairy cows, 
beef feeder cows, feeder pigs and chickens were all part of the 
livestock that were produced on this farm. In April 1977, Leslie 
Gurke passed away. The fall of 1977 saw Lathrop's Cattle truck 
arriving to load all the dairy cows and take them to the new home 
in Georgia. Cliff Russell found a buyer for the whole herd there. 
David continued to operate the farm till 1997 when an auction was 
held to sell the farm machinery. Helen now rents the farmland 
out. 


Prairie State/Select Sires 

The northern edge of Plato Township is the home of Prairie 
State/Select Sires. When the company was built in the . early 
1940's it was known at Northern Illinois Breeding Cooperative, a 
Company owned by the farmers that use their service. NIBCO 
provided artificial insemination for the beef and dairy producers 
in 40 counties in northern Illinois. The company was founded in 
1940 in Dundee. The bulls were housed in a barn built on the 
McGraw property on Rt. 72, Dundee. 

Purchasing land from August Follman along Route 20 just west of 
Pingree Grove, NIBCO moved to the new facility in 1948. In 1962 
NIBCO begin working with other organizations and by 1965 Select 
Sires was formed. The head quarters for this new organization is 
in Plain City, Ohio. In 1968 a merger of Southern Illinois 
Breeding Cooperative and Northern Illinois Breeding Cooperative 
took place to form a new company, Illinois Breeding Cooperative 
(IBC). IBC would continue to serve the farmers of Illinois. In 
late 1970's the Illinois Breeding Cooperative was reaching into 
Iowa and another name change took place. Prairie State/Select 
was formed. 

Abert Woelf was the first manager, 1940-1943. On April 1, 1943 
Wilbur Goeke became manager until 1972 when he retired. He and 
his wife reside in their Elgin home. In those early days Harold 
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County was Vice President, Wm McCredi'p nF v 

Treasurer. The following men were ° f Kana C °- 

H. L. Bingham, ' E.E. Elsburv - „ D , , rs ' Ed - Ogren, Kane Co. 

Advisors were Art Johnson and John Brock ' CaSh ‘ Farm 

was E.E. Lunn, from Guelph Veterinary Cnll P tudent Veterinarian 
Bookkeeper was Ival Lomiri'l Ip f ^ ge ln Ontar io, Canada, 

these are some oi the es C ° '■ Thr ° Ugh the Years 

Raymond Kerr and Ray Hess a- 7 Tn ' • X ° Yd Quigle Lab Technician, 

as office onager for several yearT" ^ Bram1 ^ 

Rosborough, Y M rs ^ Wilm°a™ a (He™y) 3c ^ mitendorf ' Mrs Lucille (Don) 
Struckman, and Mrs. Mary (MalterT Th “ yer ' . Mrs • D °rothy (Geo) 
the present manager for a ™*er of "' 1Chael G ° ggin has bee " 
worked in the office for the l VT' D ° r ° thy Gurke a = has 

time office employees were Margo^oS H T'?' T "° l0ag 

Haines. Margo Block and Jeri (Bruening) 

T T »nIh 1 t p her „! t a h re th n rs r em y en 100 tbat 1Ya TT ? ^ faCility ia Pdad ° 

world to improving dairy cattle produced here going around the 


early pioneer settlers 

TO PLATO TOWNSHIP 

Seth and Mary (Bancroft) Stowell I 
Seth and Annah (Allen) Stowell II 
George and Mary (Burton) Marshall 

Submitted by: 

Janet Lois Stowell Burkart 

Seth and Annah (Allen) Stowell II 

area, "in afte^k^g^ona ^ the Plato Township 

nearly three months. They began in Ht? ° Verland Vurney of 
August 26 and arrived hereon Member l" .if . 5^™=ticut on 
Of five sons ages 13 to s n , . 16, 1835 Wlth their family 
grandfather being the youngest Bashl "9t°n Stowell, my great 

1796. Hi s el parLts S were ^eth^d^M C ° nnecticut on February 18, 

August 6, 1819 he married AnnahAllen^h (Bancroft) Stowell. On 

m East Windsor Connecticut the h *' b ° rn on December 8, 1794 

Alien. Seth was a carpenter' ^ “ d SUbmit 

whom five lived to travel to thtr ‘ Y h d Slx children of 

names were Truman, Lysander Seth “ Illinoi - Their 

y anuer, beth, Ambrose and Washington. 
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The family first lived in a log cabin house and farmed in Plato 
Township. Later they purchased Federal Land grants in Section 
of St. Charles Township (now known as McDonald Road) with the 
gold they had saved in a secret compartment of a chest of drawers 
they had brought with them from Connecticut. The chest of drawers 
hand made in Hartford Connecticut and was a wedding present to 
them from Annah's great aunt Lois Rockwell. A quote from a book 
of genealogy written by Seth Franklin and Anna Perkins Stowell m 

1941: 

"Will Muirhead once told Seth Franklin Stowell that his 
grandfather Seth Stowell II had his name on two-thirds of 
the deeds in farms in Plato and North Plato. Seth II was at 
one time considered the wealthiest man in Kane County 

On the above farm, which they called Springbrook, was built what 
is claimed to be the first frame house (a story and a half 
building) between Chicago and the Rock River. This claim was also 
made by George and Mary Marshall as you will see later. The 
shingles for the home were cut with a long knife or cleaver with 
a broad back by hitting it with a maul through a straight block 
of wood, the shingles were then smoothed off and shaped with a 
draw knife. Board for the floor and sides he sawed out with a saw 
about six feet long set in a framework. The house was piped with 
spring water, the first tank held drinking water, next tank was 
fined with racks for milk, butter, etc. The water then flowed 
outside for cooking or cooling cans of milk and for the. horses 
to drink. At the time of this writing by Anna E. Stowell in 1941 
this house was still standing and occupied. A quote from her 

book: , , . , 

"On the farm just spoken of the Indian Chief Shabbona and 

his braves once camped and grandfather Stowell (Seth II) 
told many times, many interesting tales of how he visited 
the old chief at this time. The neighbors told Seth not to 
go near the Indians as they might kill him but grandfather 
Stowell had no fear of them" 

Seth Stowell II also was a cabinet maker. He made many ^ musical 
instruments, among them were right and left handed violins. One 
of the left handed ones is in the possession of a great 
grandchild. He also made pipe organs. Anna Marshall Perkins, 
daughter of George and Mary Marshall, once owned one of them. It 
was afterwards installed in the Congregational Church in St. 
Charles, Illinois. (This information also from the genealogy book 
of Anna E. Stowell) 

On a farm adjoining the one before mentioned and also owned by 
Seth Stowell II, he having acquired one thousand acres, ^before 
his death, in St Charles, Plato and Elgin Township, was built the 
Springbrook butter and cheese factory owned by Mr. John Newman of 
Elgin. 
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Seth Stowell II died November 2, 1885. Anna Stowell died January 
27, 1865. They are buried in the Blackman Cemetery, now known as 
the Prairie Cemetery on Crane Rd. Their graves are marked only 
by two evergreens at their own request. With them are three of 
their sons. One son Ambrose was buried at the Mississippi River 
with military honors during the Civil War and one son Washington 
is buried in the South Elgin Cemetery with this wife Martha Jane 
(Hunter) Stowell. 


Obituary Seth M. Stowell, died on Monday November 2, 1885. Seth 

Stowell aged 80 years, 8 months and 15 days at the residence 
of his son, Washington Stowell, six miles southwest of Elgin. 
Deceased was born in New York state on February 18, 1796 was 

married to Anna Allen at Montague, Mass on August 6, 1820. He 

was a cabinetmaker by trade until 1833, when he moved to his 

late home, where he engaged in farming. He was the father of 
five sons: Ambrose (who died in the service of his country June 

27, 1864); Truman, who lost his health while in this service, 

from the effects of which he died August 21, 1882. The other 
three who survive are: Frank of Kirbyville, MO.: Washington 

and Lysander who reside on and near the old homestead. Mr. 
Stowell was beloved and honored by all who knew him for his 
good qualities and noble mind. He was a quiet, peaceable neighbor 
and a true friend. He was a man of great fortitude and a zealous 
worker for his religious belief. He has achieved a great deal 
of knowledge from close study and reading of the works of good 
authors. After the most important year's work on the farm, had 
been completed, he improved the rest of his time by making 
musical instruments. The first organ set up in any church at 
St. Charles was one which he made with his own hands. His kind 
face and pleasant smile will be missed by his* acquaintances 
and neighbors as well as by his nearest, friends and neighbors. 

A Friend. 


Seth and Mary (Bancroft) Stowell 


Seth Stowell was born in Pomfret, Connecticut on October 15, 
17 69, the son of Ephraim and Elizabeth (Cutler) Stowell. He 
married Mary Bancroft, daughter of Isaac and Mary (Barrett) 
Bancroft. She was born May 2 1767 at East Windsor, Connecticut. 


Seth and Mary Stowell came to Illinois about 1837 or 1838 which 
was two or three years after their son Seth Stowell II. Besides 
fanning he was a cooper by trade. An old tree stood for many 
years on the farm on which he used to bend his barrel staves. 
This land was where the Springbrook cheese factory was later 
built in St. Charles Township. Mary Bancroft Stowell is a 
relative of the historian George Bancroft. 


Seth Stowell died on June 21, 1855 at the age of 86 and is buried 
in the North Plato Cemetery. Mary B. Stowell died April20, 1859 
at the age of 91 and is also buried in the North Plato Cemetery. 

George and Mary Burton Marshall 
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George Parker Marshall was born May 9, 1817 in Ryther, Yorkshire, 
England. He was the son of James and Ann (Parker) Marshall. In 
1842 at the age of 25 years he came to Canada where he spent two 
years. He was a carpenter by trade. While in Canada he married 
Marv Burton who was born in Sharington, Canada on August 14, 
1825. She was the daughter of John and Jane (Stringer) Burton. 

In 1844 they left Canada by way of Welland canal and traveled the 
Great Lakes from Buffalo to Chicago. From Chicago they came to 
Kane County by wagon and settled in Plato "at which time most of 
the land was still in its primitive condition and he and his 
young wife were forced to endure all of the hardships and trials 

incident to pioneer life." This is from the Kane-County 

Biographical Record. After renting a farm for two years near 
Plato, he purchased 77 acres on section 29; Elgin Township from 
George Stringer, a wealthy landowner in the newly opened area and 
also Mary Burton Marshall's uncle. This farm was located in the 
area of Bowes Road east of McLean Blvd. On this property he 
erected the first frame house in the township. He also employed 
the first teacher in his district, the pupils being two of his 
own children, my great-great-grandmother Anna Jane and her sister 
Lavina and one of the teacher's, Emmiline Franklin who later 
became Mrs. Manley Morgan. 

To George and Mary Marshall were born eleven children. One of 
whom, James, died in infancy and is buried on the old homestead 
farm. Their oldest child, my great-grandmother Anna Jane, was 
born to them while they were still in Canada on June 19, 1844. 
Their next child Lavina Eugenia was born in Plato Township on 
March 28, 1846 and married Henry PaDelford She and ^ Henry are 
buried in the Udina Cemetery with their only child Julius 
Marshall PaDelford. Of the other children of George Parker and 
Mary (Burton) Marshall, William engaged in farming at East Plato 
and Frederick J. also engaged farming near Plato Center. 

A 1889 historical account describes George Marshall as "one of 
the honored pioneers and highly respected citizen of Kane County, 
with whose agricultural interests he was prominently identified 
for many years...." He served as a school trustee, road 
commissioner, and thistle commissioner. 

As told to Anna E. Perkins Stowell by her Uncle George Marshall.- 
"Grandpa (George Marshall) was considered a very good doctor in 
his time. He doctored with herbs and was able to do a very good 
job of setting bones. People sent for him.for miles around to do 
these things". Also from Anna E. Perkins Stowell's book of 
genealogy - when they (George and Mary Marshall) first came to 
this country, three families lived in a large log house with one 
room. They marked their part with chalk and each cleared and 
scrubbed first to their chalk mark. They slept upstairs, the 
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room being divided in the same way and I expect if they were 
living today they would say - Those were the good old days." 

George Marshall lived on the farm until his death October 3, 1881 
at the age of 64. Mary Marshall died April 13, 1918 at the age 

of 93. Both are buried in the Udina Cemetery where several 
Burton and Stringer relatives of Mary are also buried including 
er mother Jane (Stringer) Burton who was born January 31 17 96 
and .died May 4, 18 64. ' 


Notes: 

The families of Seth and Annah Stowell II and George and Mary 
Marshall became friends early into their coming to the Plato 
Center area and they remained friends. When Seth and Annah 
Bancroft Stowell went back east for a short time they sold the 
aforementioned Chest of Drawers to their friends George and Mary 
Marsha 11 It was given to Seth Franklin and Anna Perkins Stowell 
at the death of Mary Marshall, per her request, the chest having 
belonged to the grandparents of both. The chest is now in the 
possession of Janet Lois Stowell Burkart, their great-great¬ 
grandchild. y 


The original oil portraits of Seth and Anna Allen Stowell II that 
were taken from life soon after they were married in 1820 are now 

m the possession of their great great grandson David Stowell of 
Wisconsin. 


The Stowell Family Bible is also in the possession of a great 
great grandchild as is (I believe) the left handed violin. 

The. stories I enjoyed hearing when I was young were of the 
Indians visiting the Stowell farm especially when bread or pies 
were baked. Grandma often shared or traded for her baked goods. 
My uncle also told me that Grandma could shoot a fly off the barn 
which meant while the men worked in the fields great great 
grandma Stowell could take care of the home very well. 


I have written this in memory of my grandmother Anna Elizabeth 
Perkins Stowell. Because of her diligence for detail we have 
this recorded family history of both her family and her husband's 
amily. she obtained much of her information from the Family 
Bibles, correspondence family members, and from listening to 
stories told by her grandparents. Her husband Seth Franklin 
Stowell also was able to tell stories told to him. 
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I would like to thank Anna and Seth’s grandchildren, my cousins 
Floyd Pingree (son of Claire and Lois Stowell Pingree) , Joan 
Crawford (daughter of Albert and Alberta Stowell Gleason), for 
providing much of the written documents and David Stowell (son of 
Seth Stanley Stowell) who provided the original oil portraits of 
Seth and Annah Allen Stowell II of which I was able to 
photograph. Also thank you to Anna and Seth's son Cliff or 
Perkins Stowell of California who at age 87 still patiently 
answers all my questions about the family. In his possession is 
the glass vase Ann Parker Marshall sent from England to her son 
George Marshall as a gift prior to her death August 22, 1872 at 
the age of 85. 

A special thank you to John Ghrist for letting me tell the story 
of my pioneer family and for his hours of labor in putting this 
book of Plato Center and Plato Township together. 


Notes: ~ 
William F. Marshall, Jane Burkart’s grandfather was . the son of 

George Parker Marshall and Mary (Burton) Marshall. This family is 
not the same Marshall’s that owned land on Marshall and Plank 
Roads. These Marshall/Burton/Stringer families were, active m the 
southeast corner of Plato Township, Bowes Station and Elgin 
Township. The Marshall's owned large amounts of land in section 
36 in Plato Township, along McDonald Road. 

William E. Marshall was born in 1847 and died in 1938. He was 
married in 1878. His last years were spent farming m .the 
Dakotas. His last area farm, east of Bowes Station . contained 
some 400 acres. Before moving out west, William sold his farm to 
Manny Sleep about 1908. Later this was the scene of a grizzly 
murder (see text). 

There are two spellings of Anna and Annah. The correct.names are 
Annah (Allen) Stowell II and Anna E. Perkins Stowell (with no "h" 
at the end. Also in previous writings an early pioneer family by 
the name of Padelford, is spelled PaDelford in the writings of 
Anna E. Perkins Stowell, with a capital "D" in the middle of the 
name. Lavina Eugenia PaDelford was Anna's aunt. Both spellings 

are provided here. 

The Springbrook Butter and Cheese Factory owned by .John Newman 
was located on McDonald Road at Otter Creek in Elgin Township. 
This was one of many owned by Newman. Jane Burkart adds that it 
was once thought that the stop along the Illinois Central 
Railroad in the area would be called "Springbrook." It became 
Youngsdale, after Smith Younges who owned much of the land in the 
area. Springbrook apparently became the name of. a creek or 
system of creeks in the area. Springbrook Creek is used as a 
geographical point on early postal location maps. The creeks now 
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have other names. The Springbrook name was famous in the Elgin 
area and won prizes for its quality products. 

Serengetti Lodge (Bohemian Restaurrant) 

Three generations of the Krenek Family have operated this 
business on the west side of Route 47 south of the Baker 
Cemetery. The restaurant is currently owned by Jim and Carol 
Ricke. They are originally from Elmhurst and now reside in 
nearby Elburn. The establishment is run by their in-laws Kyle 
and Tracy Leonard. They met at Eastern Illinois University. He 
is from Jacksonville, and she is from Wheaton. Kyle says that he 
has been in the restaurant business since he was 15, starting as 
a dishwasher in various hometown establishments. 

The Krenek's started selling antiques in a little building north 
of the lodge. They later built a small motel west of the 
property which became a rental home for the grandmother. A son 
Louie became the second generation to run the business He died 
of a heart attack. His son Scott then inherited the place. He 
sold it to the Ricke' s in 1997. They took over the business in 
March of 1997. At one time the Krenek's owned much property 
along 47 and Ramm Road. 

Serengetti Lodge is named after the plains and a national park 
with the same name in Tanzania, Africa. The restaurant 
specializes in meals of wild game including elk, and wild boar. 
Other unique items include steaks, seafood, crab cakes from 
Maryland, coconut shrimp, homemade barbecue raspberry sauce, and 
various game dishes. The restaurant is open from 5-9 p.m. during 
the winter, and 4-10 during the summer. The place has a Maple 
Park address. 

There are five rooms in the lodge, which are usually booked 
during the summer. The rooms are mainly used for weekly rentals. 
Pipeline crews have been the most frequent clients. For many 
years the Krenek's called the business The Bohemian, or as some 
folks referred to it as the Little Bohemia, or Bohemian 
Restaurant. Upon possession, the Ricke's took nine months to 
completely remodel the business, choosing a new name, and 
erecting a new sign. Now a staff of 14 are employed there to 
provide an ultimate dining experience. 


More-Bohemian Restaurant 
Donald Bergman-Glenn Muirhead 

No one should judge a restaurant's service or food unless they 
have actually eaten there. We will spare this pleasure for 
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4 - n„ In the meantime, we will 

someone who has or eventua y ' f two area historians 

,e„ t an d it. 

past. 

The definition of 3 ^n Unconventional life. Perhaps 

Of Bohemia. Gypsies were somethig summe r, and camped along 

familiar with. They a careful eye 

U.S. 20. Most people did not tr The gypsi es bought eggs 

on their property when they came ’ handmade chairs and 

and other food items, ^ sold re side *^ stolen by the 
rrafts The children thought that tney 
bands rt gypsies that came around each year. 

The Krenek’ s, who once -dt^—^ ^the 
except a grandson. The thinking Perhaps one did feel 

called the Serengetti Lodge is no ^ ^ into the country, ate 
like a wanderer when they vent _ t »l The area was quite 

an old world meal, an ^ stayed Don B ergman remembers when 

out of the way for peop and his father rented farms 

there was little along ® the 1940's KleinsChmidt ' s ran a gas 
along the township border. In the 1940 j*. building is still 

station north of the Bohemian Restaurant * on the W est 

there. It is the first home north the east side c f 

side of the road. At one ime moved. The family lived 

Route 47, until the road was re u til their home was built, 

in the box portion of an old truck, 

Bergman remembers. 

• • = n,, ra rt of the 178 acre Brophy Farm. 

The restaurant was originally p went about 3/4 of a 

It ran between Lees Road an amm still on the southwest 

mil. ««t of Route 47 The Brophy home i. stilly ^ ^ a 

corner of Rairm Road and Rou ' after 1900 , the Brophys 

geographical point in the. area. roup G f African Americans 

started selling off their farm. 9 P chased by a Chicago 

bought land. FlfteS be b us ban d worked for the Chicago Park 

family---the Smrz. T . nds This was a common 

District, and would come (Sore ‘nson, Munsterman, and 

practice then, as thr three cottages down Ramm 

Heinz-their married names?) built threeJ as t oo, 

Road...They saw their husbands only on weeken 
probably had good jobs elsewhere. 

The Krenek’s came in and ^° Ugh J f ^“^business started by the 
according to county record 3 . T q res taurant and lodge 

“isrjsr Se m - 3) . 
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^=1=11US; 

sri:=li |=p=s,““ 

operation, and through her efforts 44r^, ■ involTCd in the 

-uie Jr . son of houil , 

A shadV C reputation 1 " 195 ° ’ S the Boher *ian Restaurant had a 

remembers1 Bemused t4dr"4 4 Sle ^raf $£*''' ^ ^ 

par_t of so " e local 

just kept going," he recalls. ^^rTnot^tol 0 to^ ^ ^ 1 

wanted, "it was 'a road house," he said. ^ ^ ^ What they 

remembers , th^t "before^^h^^eal 33 ent Wa ^" S T"' Muirh - d 

cheese would be brought around. The^place 3 wa^kno t T 
roast duck. Both Muirhe^H nnH n P as known for its 

SaTin^mijale^fSt^^nTh ”"f a " d ^^444 

oouth end. The 'middle part coull "be ol^d Iff j^T tha 
There was a nice view nf t-ho i ^ closed off for banquets. 

A few steps downward lead to t4 dinLo aref “s'" “ indows • 

was cooked by a Mrs Rosie a " , 1. ng , Some ° f the food 

nearby. 3 ralatlve of the Krenek's who lived 

placed444 E “n h 4t d ti a L reed T* MS ‘“ ™»d to be 

»as quite familiar with the ' establishment and The™' Ber9man 
Muirhead had eaten there a -Fra, +- • . and the area • Glenn 

says that his daughter Fran 4orkeT the4e if tt^l^' H * 
t H d t r h 4k bartend ra„T ld V"""' """ ” want 4 

place had been raided “ the late 1950 's that the 


under new ownership "It was' a J lb s P r ° bably «en better now- 
time, and not be in a hurry 4 14 V"" t0 taka 

Bergman remembers. "The foil laje ,4 oo P 1® afte twards, " Don 
had to wait for it." ourses...it was good, but you 

In recent years former owner Louis Krenek fhn 4-u ■ , 

under investigation for criminal activit^ """ haS been 
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The Switzer Family as told by Linda Switzer Lasota 


Couldn't sl d e e ep tonight. My head was f]^ L “/ t ' theS 

beqots in the Bible are difficult to read, but the Lord put 
there so that we know full well that God knows each and every one 
of us Tntimately. Well, if it weren't for the begots I wouldn't 
be here Three Switzer brothers left Switzerland and were m the 
service of William of Orange in 1688. Descendants of theirs moved 
to Ireland A note in Great Grandmother's handwriting said, 

Switzlr do^ry was fifteen million dollars in the bank of England 
in the year 1881." (Whatever that means?) John Wesley Switzer an 
Mary sparrow married, begot Samuel, and with John's second wrfe 
Nancy Ryan begot Martin. The daughter of Martin, Selina, ma 
the sofof Samuel, Joseph, (cousins, and had 10 chxldre Jabez 
was 9th and born in Canada in 18 47 (my grea g , 

Jabez's parents died when he was very young and he was rarne 
Martin who ended up in St. Charles. Martin was= told‘ by f a 

to take charge of the children. He and his brother Charles (d 
1929) married sisters. Charles married Hannah Banks. 0 

Valentine's Day in 1866, Jabez married Elizabeth Banks, w ose 
family also had moved to St. Charles from Canada. Jabez went to 
Kankakee with his new bride, then to St. Char es, an i ^and 
one mile east of Pingree Grove which is now known aa R °ute 2 0 
Switzer road. In 1867 he rented the farm then bought it 
They had 13 children. He and Elizabeth mo ^ 

Washington in 1898 where he owned a second farm of 480 acres an 
orooerties in Reardan. His son Ira leased the Illinois property 
Sorted the farm with hia brothers Bert and Boyd for awhile^ but 
then the estate was sold at auction m Februa i ... 

S Spokane that Jabez died in October 1913, and was then lard to 

rest at Udina cemetery in Illinois. In his things ® Pinaree 

reads "J Switzer, manufacturer of butter an u ' 

Grove f Illinois." An article in a local paper August 1880 reports 
th» sale of -the cheese factory lately operated by Jabez Switzer 
Sis factory was among the first built in this section and has 
been greatly improved, and being located m a good dairy region 
under the new management will do even better th3 ^ heretofore y 
father Arthur Walter Switzer described his grandfather, J # 

having black, curly hair, thrifty and an advocate for educ.txon 

Elizabeth Banks Switzer hulaid «d 

Elizabeth spoke fondly of her large family of 13 children in a 
poem she wrtte while residing in Spokane, she mentioned fond 
memories of the children around the dinner table m the 
farm house in Illinois. 
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This history is known because of the diligence of Mary Jane 
Switzer, school teacher. Additional history was compiled by 
Elizabeth Mills Janett in 1974 in Washington State. 


There is a brick home on the original homestead, but my mother, 
Agnes Gustie Young Switzer, spoke of a different original house! 
Mother said it was moved from the homestead to the other side of 
the road. And since Elizabeth said it was a white house in her 
poem, one can surmise it has either been torn down or 
incorporated into the business building on the north side of 
Route 20. Ira and all of his brothers and sisters but one were 
born in that house and it was still standing on the original 
property during a couple visits when Alice Irene Switzer and 
Selina "Lena" Elizabeth Switzer and Evaretta "Ev"May Switzer (all 
Ira's sisters) came from Washington during the 1940’s & 50's. 

When Ira grew up he married Mamie Ann Brady (b 1874, d 1938) ; 
daughter of Henry Brady and Lily Collins, one of three children. 
Her brother was William Brady and sister Florence Brady Phelan 
(Mrs. Thomas). Ira's first born was my father Arthur Walter 
Switzer (b 1895, d 1961) and second child was Vernon J. (B 1899 
d 1958). From my father's notes I find he lived on the homestead 
briefly as a child in 1900, moved then, with his mother Mamie 
Brady Switzer, her father Henry Brady (b 1855, Edinborough 
Scotland), and brother Vernon Jabez Switzer to Pingree Grove in 
1902 and then to Elgin a place called High Bridge in 1910 (where 
Rawhide is now). Upon graduation from 8th grade in Grant school 
in Elgin, my father traveled like a hobo by freight train to 
Washington State to visit his father and grandparents. He talked 
or working for meals and that liver and onions cost 10 cents. He 
played the mouth organ and I learned many a cowboy tune from his 
baritone singing voice. He spoke of spearing salmon in the 
streams, too. He was able to enjoy his grandfather Jabez prior to 
his death in 1913. Art's father Ira, (b 1880) fourth of 13 
children, had attended business college in Elgin and had worked 
for a time at Cook Publishing Company. Now in Washington State he 
was managing properties, a hotel, and farming, too. He died in 
1935 and was buried in Seattle. We visited his plot in 194 9 and 
met, many relatives during our stay in Davenport. My father 
visited the Coulee area where he lived and attended school under 
the tutelage of his Aunt Alice Irene Switzer (b 1886), to whom he 
gave a rough time. Every time she came to visit us in Elgin when 
the subject of conversation was politics, things got pretty hot. 
She was a staunch Republican and dad as Business Agent of the 
Laborer's and Painter's Union was a definite Democrat. 

Jabez's daughter Lena married George Janett of Davenport, WA, 
survived the depression with his wheat ranch, but lost his cattle 
ranch. Dad recalled working as a lumberjack in Washington as well 
as a farmer. After dads return to Illinois he and his unci e 
William Brady (I called him Uncle Bull) built a stone house In 
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1917 just one mile west of 47 on Plank R;oad. The stone house is 
standing to this day with an addition on it. 

Uncle Bill's dad, Henry Brady, was a stone mason. Like father 
like son. Then my dad Art went into the army and became a sargent 
stationed in Texas. The men at one point were told to get °n a 
train not knowing their destination. One of the trains kept the 
men serving in the states and the soldiers on the other 
eventually served in Europe. 

Mother's side... 

More begots from mother's side, Agnes Gustie Young was born near 
Burlington in a farmhouse in 1904. Her father was Robert Young, a 
Scotsman from Greenburg, Vermont (b 1856, d 1925). He had a 
sister Agnes and two brothers. One was named Andrew. He also had 
a nephew Charlie who lived in the area. No further information do 
I have to date on the Young family. My grandmother was 100% 
German, born Louisa Hartje in Chicago in 1873, (d 1941, Elgin). 
Pickles were the bread and butter of my Grandfather Robert Young 
and grandmother Louisa Hartje Young who farmed and raised 
cucumbers on the northeast corner at North Plato hence the name 
for the spot Pickle City. I remember at 10 years of age 
traveling to Canada and at the border mom surprised all with her 
response to the question "where were^ you born?" She answered, 
"pickle city." We had no trouble entering Canada. The marriage of 
my grandparents was not accepted by the German community since 
Robert was a Scotsman. 

Mom and her brothers and sister were always quiet folks and kept 
to themselves. It was only when close family gathered that they 
let their hair down so to speak. Mother recalled winters 
tunneling to the barn to milk the cows, the snow was so deep. She 
was injured once when her brother accidentally drove over her 
with a wagon. Her brother got pretty scared because she blacked 
out. Frank and Fred didn't want to tell pa. She was pretty 
miserable for awhile. In later years her intestines blocked m 
the weak area where she was injured as a child. 


I must inherit my musical abilities from Grandma Louisa. In their 
home she had an organ she played. She had a very strong voice and 
played and sang at church and funerals. Robert was musically 
inclined also and played the violin at dances. The children were 
schooled in the German Lutheran Church at North Plato. The pastor 
had my grandmother do laundry, but never set foot in her home. He 
would drop off and pick up at the road. My mother Agnes Gustie 
Young (Switzer) (b 1904) and her sister Louise Augusta Young 
(Palmer) (b 1909 in North Plato, d 1992) were hired out to help 
in other farm households at times. The girls never saw any 
income, at least not until they were living on their own in Elgin 
and working at the Thread Factory. The hired hand money would go 
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to their parents. Mom spoke of being frightened of geese 

one d a n t h ln \ able t0 gSt in ° r ° Ut ° f the house because of 
. P At h ° me hS WOUld settle right in front of the door She 
enjoyed horses and had the task of milking the cows. She loved 

Reime g r Hart^ ^ *** was Amelia 

Kenner Hartje (1) 1849 m Plummer, Germany d 1924) and arandna 

was Fredrick Hartje (b 1845 in Hanover, Germany, d 193 2 ? At 

imes when she was very young she would "run away" to their 
p ace. Her grandmother made cookies for her. She didn’t like 
gathering eggs for grandpa because of the fleas. And one t£ 

ra^tefTn the^b Wh ° le L h basket of eggs climbing down from the 
after m the barn. They spoke only German. Their dauahter 

Elgin a, afte n r °h Ch K ildren) my grand mother, lived with us. in 

* hOItie burned to the ground. All information ' 

titers, documents and pictures were destroyed in the fire I was 
almost four when she died n on \ • re. i was 

vision of k w , (1941) of Pneumonia. My mother had a 

ion of the house burning before it happened. Mother has 

always been spiritual and when she gave birth to Dorothy m V only 
sister, she had the comfort of a winged angel in the deli^e™ 
room with her. Mom passed away in 1993 at the age of 8 9 Dad 
died in 1961 at the age of 66. I was born Linda LouMamS 
Switzer (Brubaker, Knowles, now iasota) in 1937 and I now reside 
in Genoa with my third husband Robert Stanley Lasota. I daily 
ravel past properties earlier owned by relatives on both side! 
and more than one cemetery where many of my relatives are buried. 
IL\ , 7 h ° i nS daughter ' Pamela Anne Brubaker (b 1963 Springfield, 
1988 ^ ° Elgin ' one sor L Arthur Louis Brubaker (b 1964, d 

Evanitor d TT grandsons ' Robert Arthur Nelson (b 1989 in 

nston, IL), Christopher John Nelson (b 1990 in Evanston IL) 
and Tory Alexander Boynton (b 1995 in Elgin). My sisterDorS^ 
who resides, on Corron Road has four children and 9 grandchildre^ 
reside m Geneva, IL; Huntsville, AL; and near Des Moines IA. 

Submitted by Linda Switzer-Lasota, February, 1999 


Fennema Family Reminisces By Jeffrey W. Fennema 

The Fennema family arrived in the Plato area in 1934 with the 
purchase of the farm on the corner of Crawford and Lenz Roads The 

fZ ^sTd Fran e and “ ary a " d th6ir S ° n ' Fred - Th ^ worked the 

Frank in fgh 7 4™ 3 fe “ years ' at least until th ® death of 

-ank m 1942. The farm was leased from then on. Mary was a 

homemaker who did not learn to drive until she was well into her 

thf farm g” “ 3S 4 streetcar supervisor prior to coming out to 

he farm. (I never learned why the move from Chicago.) 

Fred remained on the farm and wed Mary Chaplain in 194 3 This 

caused no end of confusion for the postmaster, among many and 

Mary (mother) changed her name to Marie. Fred and Mary had a' son, 
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Gary, on Feb.23, 1946. The family moved to Elgin and lived there 
until Mary's death in 1956, of cancer. Fred and Gary then moved 
to Colorado for a short period of time, (1956-1957) then moved 
back to the farm in Plato. Fred married my mother, Nancy, in 
1958. That same year, work was started on the house a now 
stands at the comer of Lenz and Crawford Rds. After settling in 
at this house, Fred and Nancy became more involved m local 
politics. I remember that Fred was township assessor and election 
judge for many years. He also helped Bill Hulke (road 

commissioner) plowing and mowing. This was the infamous snow o 
'79, where everyone was snowed in for days. The rather fuzzy 

photo, (it was snowing!) shows the county plow stuck halfway into 

the drive. Barely visible is the other plow, stuck on the road 

after trying to pull the first plow out. The county's last plow 
is out of the picture, not stuck but not wanting to get stuc . 
This situation was rectified by calling Ron Hartmann and asking 
him to bring up his large snowblower to clear everything ou . 
This was one of the last years that Bill plowed, as he believed 
that to properly plow snow, one should wait until it has stopped 
snowing. Fine for farmers, but the new people in the area were 
distressed at such an idea, as they could not get to wor . 

Back at the farm, where Marie lived until 1991, many things were 
always happening. Photos will have to suffice, as I wasn t there, 
and no one wrote on the backs of the photos to tell me what was 
what. Some of the photos were dated when processed, making it a 
little easier. As time went by, the farm was repaired as was 
necessary by Fred, resulting in a pleasant place m whic o 
live The value of a neighbor was realized in the fall of 
when the big barn was razed in a fire. Afterwards the barn was 
rebuilt with the help of nearly every neighbor and was re-christened in 
time for the second wedding reception of Fred and Nancy in 1958. (The 
first was in Ohio for her family.) Then it was free to be a barn again. 
With all the memories, it was a sad day when the decision a o e 
made to sell the property. 

As all kids will, 1 went 'exploring' on a regular basis. Fair 
name was any abandoned house, such as that of Fred Swift. T e 
house was (it is gone now) just east of the corner of Bowes an 
Crawford Roads. Quite possibly the LAST house m the township no 
to have running water or electricity (the house never got 
either), it was a treasure trove of items from an earlier age. 
Found in the house was a receipt from the Elgin paper for a 
year's delivery service; just $3 in 1911, and a ribbon 
commemorating a picnic at St. Mary's church with the face of an 
Elgin watch. There were cheques from the early 1900 s, written 
in pencil, (imagine the trust!) for amounts around $2 $5, more 

than a days wages for the time, but less than pocket change now. 
These cheques were written on the Bank of Virgil, whose building 
is still extant. This is a recent photo,- I just drive very old 
cars. Another curiosity that I didn't realize the importance i 
had, was a shipping tag, in metal, for John Phelan, a previous 
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resident of the house. Sorry that it is hard to read, but I 
tried. 

All of these items together paint a partial portrait of life in 
the Plato area during the early part of this century. It is hard 
to imagine staying warm in that house after enduring some of our 
more recent winters. Not to mention 'nature's call'! That 
particular feature of the house was burnt by the class graduating 
ahead of my own (1980) on their Homecoming bonfire. This was the 
fate of many structures not unlike that one. Also painted is a 
picture of costs. These are hard to put in perspective as our 
income is greatly increased and the necessities of life have 
changed so much. 

Note: Be sure to examine the picture page done by Jeff concerning his 
family and what he has collected about the area. 
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The Switzer Family 
as told by: 

Linda Switzer Lasota 


SWITZER FAMILY 

Louis XIV of France, in the 17th century, was waging war for territory and for the 
destruction of Protestantism and the people of that faith. His ambitions were a threat to 
neighboring countries including Switzerland. Holland’s Prince William of Orange raised a 
force to impede his progress. Among these men were three brothers of German descent, 
named Switzer. (It is said their name was derived from residence in Switzerland.) They 
held the rank of officers in the army under Prince William. 

James II of England, also a Catholic, was persecuting Protestants in that country. When 
his outrages could no longer be endured, William and his wife, Mary, - James eldest 
daughter — were invited to rule. James and his followers fled to Ireland where forces of 
the two antagonists battled. The Protestants were victorious, and King James fled to 
France. 

The Prince of Orange confiscated land owned by the vanquished and distributed it among 
the men in his service who wished to remain in Ireland; among these were the three 
Switzer brothers. Their residence began in 1688. 

A note in Grandmother Switzer’s handwriting said, “The Switzer dowry was fifteen 
million dollars in the bank of England in the year 1881.” (Whatever that means.) 

John Wesley Switzer was a descendant of one of the three brothers who settled in Ireland. 
His home was in County Limerick. From his first wife there were three children: - Nancy 
(died in infancy), Samuel and Joseph who later came to Canada. With his second wife, 
Nancy Ryan, eleven children: - Christopher, Nathaniel, Martin, Tobias, George, Jeremiah, 
Philip, Peter (died in youth), John, Rachel and Nancy. 

Martin Switzer, first of the family to come to America, was bom in Tipperary, Ireland in 
1778 — third son of John Wesley and Nancy, second wife. In 1803 Martin married Mary 
Maurice of Queens County, Ireland where their first child, Anna, was bom. In 1804 the 
family emigrated to America, disembarking in the provice of Maine, USA. Six more 
children were bom in this country: - Salina 1805, Maria 1807, John Wesley 1810, James 
Maurice 1812, Martin Julian Carter 1815, and Joseph. 

The following is copied from “Portraits and Biographical Album of Peoria County, 
Illinois.” Biographical Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1890. 

“Martin J. C. Switzer was bom in County Tipperary, Ireland, was a blacksmith, wagon 
maker and farmer. He married Mary Maurice of Queens County and came to the USA in 
1804. spending four years in Maine, and eight in Elizabethtown, N. J. His next residence 
was in New York whence he emigrated to Canada two and one half years later, taking up 
land in the Dominion and abandoning his trade for farm life. Having taken an interested part 
in the Patriot was, he was thrown into prison, being released in 1838, he and his wife 
came to Kane County, Illinois where he died in 1852 at the age of 74 years. His wife was 
deceased in 1866 at the age of 84 years. 
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Martin’s half-brother, Samuel who had married Maiy Sparrow in 1798, came to Canada 
and settled near Martin. This couple had twelve children: - John, Eliza, Joseph, Maria 
Nancy, Alicia, Julia, Maiy Ann, and four who died very young. 

bomt' Sn°“ d bo™ 1 " 1801, married Salma, the second chad of Martin, 

bom ffi 1805. They were first half-cousms. Ten children were bom to this marriage - 
Samuel, Martin, Charles, Sarah Jane, Elizabeth, Mary Arm, Joseph Russel, Willi™ Henry 
Jabez, and Emma who died in infancy. y ’ 

After the death of Salma, in 1851, the family moved to Kane county, Illinois and settled 
on a farm near St. Charles. By a second wife, Jane Robinson, Joseph had a daughter 

cMdren Bef0re “ 1853, he instructed an older son > Martin, to take charge of the 

From a news article printed in 1929: -“The boys, Samuel, Martin, and Charles took adjoining 

farms to their father s. A story earned in the Chronicle twenty-five years ago, gives them the 
credit tor introducing dairy farming in this territory.” 

From an article printed in 1878:; - “Martin Switzer is manufacturer of fme butter and cheese and 
is doing business at 157 S. Water St., Chicago as commercial merchant, firm of Curtis and 
Cr -J° bb ers of cheese, etc. Martin was bom in Canada West, March 1831 and came to 
St Charies m fall of 1848. Bought 300 acres of land in Section 10 valued at $50 per acre 
which he still owns, but resides in St. Charles. F 

In 1855 he married Maiy Ann Towner who was bom in 1835 in Canada East. They have 
five children (lost two.) Mr. Switzer has been a veiy successful fanner and, as a business 

succeeded as well- He was o ne of the first who built a cheese factoiy in 

William lived in California. Charles went there for a few years, but returned to Illinois 
Grandmother wrote: - “Charlie went to California in 1859. He left Missouri with twenty- 
three men and seven wagons about May 1 Was about six months on the road He drove 
tour yoke of cattle (eight oxen) all the way and never lost one. Saw lots of Indians.” 

When his father, Joseph, died, the youngest son, Jabez, was six years old. His baptismal 
record was located in the archives of the United Church (former Methodist Church) of 
Streetsville, Ontario. Copy: - “Jabez Switzer, son of Joseph and Salina Switzer of Toronto 

Township, bom 15 th of August 1847, baptized 31st of October 1847, Toronto Township 
Kev. Wilkinson, Minister. 

iV!u e ? rt l tha ! Jabez5 grandfather ’ SamueI > donated the land on which to build the first 
Methodist Church — in fact the first church — in that community. 

As pre-arranged, he grew up under his brother Martins supervision. In 1866, at the age of 
18, he married Elizabeth Banks, 17, whose family also had moved to St Charles from 
Canada. They had thirteen children: - Ray Russel 1865, (died at 24), Hortense Emily 
1867, Joseph Robert 1869, Ira Jabez 1870, Selina Elizabeth 1872, Grace Amelia 1874 
(died at 20), Blanche Beatrice 1876, Mabel 1878 (lived few months), Sarah Eleanor 1879 
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Evaretta May 1882, Minnie 1884 (died at 3 years), Alice Irene 1886, and Boyd 1889. 


A newspaper clipping states: - “ When the Jabez Switzers started out in their married life, 
it was with nothing, but due to thrift and good management, they succeeded in gaining a 
little foothold and educating their large family. At the time of Mr. Switzer’s death, he 
owned land at Davenport in addition to property in Reardan, Washington.” 

The first two years of married life were spent at Kankakee, Illinois, and in a short time he 
moved to the vicinity of Elgin where he lived until 1898 when he went to Davenport, and 
settled on a farm a few miles northeast of there. 

Ray and Hortense were bom in Kankankee. The others, with the exception of Boyd, who 
was bom in Elgin, were bom on a farm one mile east of Pingree Grove. (This was the 
former John Lovell place that Jabez bought when he returned to the area.) 

There is a letterhead, “J. Switzer, manufacturer of butter and cheese, Pingree Grove, 
Illinois. A newspaper clipping for August 1880 reports the sale of “the cheese factory 
lately operated by Jabez Switzer. This factory was among the first built in this section and 
has been greatly improved, and being located in a good dairy region, under the new 
management will do even better than heretofore.” 

The family lived on Vine street awhile. Seems I remember he had a dray business there. 
Though both Bert and Boyd tried to help, it didn’t work out to keep a farm in both Illinois 
and Washington. There is a listing of an auction sale of animals and equipment on the 
Illinois place in February 1911. In a 1903 diary, wife, Elizabeth, mentions spells of Jabez’ 
illness and her feeling worried though he would not see a doctor. 

In 1912 the couple lived in an apartment in the city of Spokane. He died in October 1913 
in his home in Davenport after several months of illness. The cause was reported to be 
uremic poisoning. He was survived by his wife, eight children, and fourteen grandchildren, 
five great grandchildren and three brothers — Samuel and Charles of St. Charles and 
William of Napa, California. 

Near Davenport he owned SE quarter and east half of NE quarter of section 12, in 
township 26 North of range 37 east W.M. And NE quarter and North half of SE quarter 
of section 13 - (480) acres. Also, lots 4, 5, 6, 77, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 in block 16 of the 
town of Reardan, Lincoln county, Washington. Recently, a hotel had burned on this 
property, and Jabez had made plans to rebuild. All holdings were disposed of by 1947. 
Widow, Elizabeth Banks, died in April 1935 in Spokane at the age of 86. She was 
survived by three sons, four daughters, and one brother, H.C. Banks of Chicago. Burial 
was beside her husband in the family plot at Udina cemetery in Illinois. 

In 1866, the same year in which his brother, Jabez, married Elizabeth Banks, Charles 
married her older sister, Hannah. Their home was always St. Charles. They were members 
of the Methodist church. Five children were bom to this couple: - Ada, George, Robert 
Lee, Frank and Ethel. Hannah passed away at the home of her daughter, Ada Switzer 
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Lancaster, in Maywood, Illinois in 1922. Daughter Ethel Howard of Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania and George Switzer of California survived her. Charles lived to the age of 
96, and passed away in 1929. s 

Russel Switzer was a bachelor. He had been a farmer, but some years previous to his 
death in 1908, at the age of 67, he had lived with his brother, Samuel, on the Elgin.St 
Charles road. He was believed to have fallen through a hidden air hole in the ice on the 

a .T t0 8 V° Ws brother ’ s at Pin S ree Grove. It was on the occasion of 

a terrific blizzard that swept Kane County. 

JiT 6 "u “° n ™ the tkee sis,ers of ,hese Switzer brothers: - Elizabeth Sarah 
Jane and Mary Ann except that the latter, Mrs. I. C. Towner, was a resident ofElgin and 
was listed, along with Samuel and Jabez, as surviving their brother, Russel. 

Information complied, 1974, ElizabethMilts.Janett (daughter of Blanche Switzer Mills) 

Remarks 

Of the Switzers I’ve seen only my grandfather, Jabez, of his generation, and I was just 

™? d ^ henbe died So what 1 ^ow of his brothers or sisters, or of him, is from 
remarks of his daughters as I grew up or from what I’ve read. 

When one remembers that the ancestors were of German and Irish extraction, the 
following characteristics attributed to the family members seem reasonable: - hardy 
thnfty individuals inclined to be autocratic and short-tempered, but fair, capable and 

thfmeTrob r'T 8 ’ if y were / onsidered to ^ unpolished, brusque, outspoken, and 
the men to be inclined to the use of rough language. There may have been some 

shrewdness in business, but they were people of the land, earning a living with their hands 
and by the sweat of their brows. B 

Mary Jane Switzer, the elderly spinster who spearheaded a search for genealogy 
1—’ r °f AU ? AhCe ’ S generation - Don,t know the extent of her research nor 

the n t he e f d A reSU Ar° nt ^ Bdleve she is deceas ed as their was no recognition of 

the notice of Aunt Alice s passing sent to the latest address at hand. 

From her correspondence. I’m inclined to believe her ancestral line was only to Martin 
Jabez ^-ogeny 0 " ^ t0 1118 haIf - broth ^ Samuel as is the case with 

Mary Jane mentioned trying to discover where, in Maine, Martin disembarked in 1804 
(No record of any success.) 

! n ' 963 ,f? d ‘ s yvered descendants of a Christopher Switzer in Dublin, Ireland thought 
to be of John Wesley’s son, Christopher. 8 

In 1964 there was contact with a family in Kilkooly, Ireland, living in a house John 
Switzer built m 1760. Their genealogy record dates from John and Anna(?) Ryan Switzer. 
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It noted that Martin, Samuel, and Tobias had come to America. 


Grandmothers’s notes say that George was a saddler in Dublin, Ireland. Martin was a 
wagon maker in New Jersey. And Toby was a hamass maker in Streetsville, Canada, 
reported to have arrived there in 1843. 

Mary Jane learned there were several Switzer families living in Streetsville, Ontario, in the 
1960s — likely descendants of Samuel or Tobias. 

It was she who found the birth and baptismal record there of Jabez Switzer and the record 
of his grandfather, Samuel’s, giving land for the Methodist church. 

All but one report lists John W. Switzer’s second wife as Nancy Ryan. Only the late report 
in Ireland suggests the name, Anne, instead. 

One source lists Mary Sparrow as first wife of John W. Switzer, but another, as well as a 
notation by Jabez’ wife, say she was Samuel’s wife. So she must have been either Jabez’ 
grandmother or his great-grandmother. Does it matter? 

E. M. Jcmett, 1974- 

Comment: Just some additional data or correction to the family tree. 

As to the children of Selina(Switzer) and Joseph Switzer - Samuel was bom May 
8,1829 and married Harriet Louisa Towner on June 16,1853. -- Martin was bom Mar. 

30, 1931 and in Oct. 1855 married Mary Ann Towner. - Elizabeth was married to Stephen 
Gates - Sarah Jane was married to E. W. Blackman - Mary Ann married Crosby Towner 
in 1859. - William of California had one son Samuel. 

As to the children of Elizabeth (Banks) and Jabez Switzer - Ray Russell born in 
Kankakee in 1867 and died when 23 at St.Charles - Hortense bom 1863 in Kankakee 
married Ernest Pease — Joseph Robert married Mary Vollmer — Ira Jabez married Mamie 
Brady ... Selina Elizabeth married Charles Campbell - Grace Amelia died at 20 years of 
age — Blanch Beatrice married Walter LeRoy Mills — Mabel died at 10 months — Sarah 
Eleanor married Raymond Johnson — Everetta May married George Janett (saw their WA 
wheat ranch in 1949...beautiful “amber waves of grain”) — Minnie died at 3 years. — 

Alice Irene was a school teacher — and last Boyd. 

Boyd married Myrtle Asenith Pingree of Minneapolis (b 1895); they met when she was 
living with an aunt in Washington. Their six children include Jabez Curtis, Everett Ray 
living in Kingman AZ, Alice Louise (Mrs. Wendell Reinking) living in Austin TX, 
Elizabeth Jane “Betty”, Noel, and Grace Marie Radcliffe living in Glendale AZ. I talked 
with Grace (March 1999) by phone and she thought that the research by Mary Jane was 
thrown out by her relatives when she died because of anger about the time etc. she spent 
on her love of geneology. Fortunately, Mary Jane gave piece meal information throughout 
her years to Switzer descendants. I met her as a young girl and found her a very pleasant 
woman. 

Linda Switzer-Lasota, 1999 
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BANKS FAMILY 


Genealogy report begins in 18th century England. Richard Banks was described as a “man 
of small means and humble life, a ‘practical’ in the parish of Twothorp between the towns 
of Driffield and Walton.” 

His six sons were: 1. William, who lived in the village of Sherbum on the old coach road 
from York to Scarborough and was a market gardener. 2. Charles, who lived near Whitby 
north of Yorkshire. 3. Robert, who stayed on the homestead with his father. Also he was ’ 
a preacher in the Methodist Society “Which had not then claimed its rights.” 4. Jabez 
popular minister of the English church. He was vicar of the parish of Northburton near 

Bridlington. Also managed Globe Farm and “trained his sons in habits of industry.” 5 . 

Joseph lived in Thorpbasset, a village near Malton, between York and Scarborough. 6. 
John was the “first National school teacher near city of York. He was a member of the 
Methodist Society in full standing, also a parish clerk in the English church. Legal forms as 
marriage, baptism, etc. were performed under the auspices of this Church of England.” 

According to notes of a descendant, this John Banks and Nancy Lee (or Betty Lee) Banks 
were the parents of nine children: (DJames 1806 - minister - married Jennie Hazeltine and 
children were Sarah, Richard, Robert, William, Bessie, and Eliza. ©John Shaw 1810 - 
Methodist minister. © Robert 1813 - teacher. ® Joseph 1818. © Jabez 1822 - minister © 
Nancy ©William ©Eliza ©Sarah 1821 . 

In 1845 Jabez, a brother, and a sister came to Canada. Other family members followed 
until progeny of the five brothers and two sisters are now scattered over Canada and the 
U.S.A.” This statement does not account for all the children. The story that a brother was 
lost at sea after embarking for America early in 1859 may partially explain the discrepancy. 

The brother. Reverend John Shaw Banks, was “acting president of the Methodist 
Conference relative to his special appointment in Durham, Greys County Ontario 
Canada.” 

The brother Robert was bom at Towthorp. He was a schoolmaster, and married Hannah 
Butler. Her mother’s name was Elizabeth Swales, daughter of Eleanor and William 
Swales. Elizabeth married James Butler, and their daughter was Hannah, bom in 1815. 

There is a report that James was lost in Australia. Anyhow, Hannah was orphaned at an 
early age, and was a young woman keeping house for her grandfather, William Swales, 
who was an “estimable old gentleman, a bee-keeper,” when she married Robert Banks' As 
a young lady, Hannah was described as of “amiable character and greatly respected ” She 
was of gentle disposition through not of strong constitution, and as years moved on, her 
health remained delicate, and her daughters assumed responsibilities at an early age. 

When Robert and Hannah married, they lived with her grandfather Swales until he passed 
away. (Perhaps this was at Warier for, in Robert’s handwriting, it is listed that their first 
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two children were born in “Waiter, East Riding, Yorkshire. ) 


The next seven were bom in Brompton, North Riding, Yorkshire where they lived - first in 
the mill house — later moving to residence across the street from the Cayley Arms. While 
here, Hannah was postmistress and Robert had the school that stood not far behind the 
house. Also, he was clerk of the Brompton church. (The building is 600 or more years old. 
The poet, Wordsworth, was married here.) 

The nine children, in order of birth were: William, Mary, Miriam, Jabez, Hannah, Joseph 
Robert, Elizabeth, Emily, and Sarah Eleanor. 

Following is a copy of the baptismal record of the daughter, Elizabeth. “Baptism 
solemnized in the Parish of Brompton in the County of York in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight. 

Oct. 8 Robert 

Elizabeth & Banks Brompton Schoolmaster J. C. Simpson 
No. 811 Hannah Curate 

In March 1859, the Robert Banks family left the port of Liverpool on one of the last of the 
sailing vessels to make regular trips to America. A daughter, Elizabeth, wrote that it was 
named, “Lucy Thompson.” 

They settled in Canada, and the tenth child, Henry Clay, was bom in “lot no. 6, the 5th 
Conception of the township of Mulmur in County Sisscoe, Canada West.” (It was said 
that Robert Banks was a great admirer of the U.S. A. political figure, Henry Clay.) 

The family moved from Mulmur to St. Charles, Illinois U.S.A. in the year 1863. Elizabeth 
was 15 and Hannah, 20. In about two years they married Jabez and Charles Switzer, 


respectively, - residents of that city. 

William 1835 California ? 5 children 

Mary 1837-1881 m ? Jennings 8 children 

Miriam 1839-1993 single 

Jabez 1841-1917 5 children 

Hannah 1843 m Charles Switzer, St. Charles, Illinois 5 children 

Joseph 1845 2 children 

Elizabeth 1848-1935 m Jabez Switzer, Elgin & Washington State 13 children 

Emily 1851-1880 Lake Port, California single 

Sarah Eleanor 1858-1879 single 

Henry Clay 186? m Minnie ? 3 children 


(Clay was connected with the Elgin Courier in 1893 and editor for seven years until taking 
a position in Chicago in 1903.) 

One account lists four more children bom to the Robert Banks couple as being two girls, 
Richard and John. If this is correct, their father must have failed to list them in the family 
Bible’s fly leaf because they died in infancy. 
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Have no record of Hannah’s length of life. Some of daughter Elizabeth’s children 
bora after 1865, recalled having have seen her. 


Husband, Robert, lived to 1877. Literature was his great interest, and he made some effort 
with creative writing, especially poetry. I don’t know if anything was published. 

I found the following sonnets in his handwriting of January 1877; he died in June. 

“R.B. my initials. 

Composed after gomg to bed on the evening of the 23rd of January 1877 being 
the anniversary of the birthday of Robert Bums. ’ 8 


Sonnet 

I’m proud of my initials, not because 
They bring me honor or improve my lot 
But rather that they still belong to those 
Bright heirs of fame who ne’er can be forgot 
Poor Bums! Who have nearly called a sot 
Dipped them in helium in molton gold. 
Which gave such luster as can ne’er wear old. 
Lush gilding as adorns his humble cot. 
Bloomfield rejoiced in these initials, too. 

A Browning and Buchanon still rejoice 
I, all unworthy of this tuneful few 
Am still their equal in this chance, not choice 
Oh, could I reach his strain who sang so true 
Or match the maddening music of his voice. 

Robert Bums, Robert Bloomfield 
Robert Browning, and Robert Buchanon. 

What! am I sixty? Yes I am indeed. 

And what in the wide world have I done? 

The sand of life is scant, ‘tis nearly run 
And though I knew it, yet I took no heed. 
Procrastination, like a noxious weed 
chokes up the stunted growth of our resolves 
As flocks unwatched become prey to wolves. 
So heedless men neglect what most they need. 
If I while musing, dreaming, only had! 
Have none what I but mused and dreamed about 
I need not in the eve of life felt sad 
That my frail powers give signs of wearing out. 

I might have had true cause for feeling glad 
If I’d clung more to hope and less to doubt.” 
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Remarks: — 

Material for the Banks genealogy record is meager and, in part, ill-defined. It consists of 
memoranda that sifted down into Alice Switzer’s possession as the last living child of 
Elizabeth Banks Switzer ... a few clippings, two letters, list of family birth dates, etc. 
Apparently, no concerted effort was made in family research as occurred in the case of 
Mary Jane Switzer about her ancestors. Very little information is dated, and a repetition of 
given names to the second or third generation is confusing in places. 

I have used quotation marks to indicate exact copying. 

Undertaking this compilation has made me wish I had made the effort years ago when 
there were family members to consult; the result would be much more comprehensive. The 
most informative source has been notes of Eleanor, Elizabeth Banks Switzer s daughter, 
who seemed especially interested in her English forebears. 

I recall her saying proudly that the fine of ancestry was completely English other than for 
one Scots woman. Since the Banks people were native to the Yorkshire district, 
neighboring Scotland, this sounds quite possible. 

It is interesting to note that in earlier times, progeny were inclined to remain in the same 
region. Example: - Scarborough is mentioned as a near location, and it is easy driving 
distance from Brompton where Robert of the next generation lived. 

A letter about the family here by Ada Switzer Lancaster, Eleanor’s double cousin, was 
helpful. She toured the Yorkshire area in 1928. 

In case any descendant should wish to further research the Banks’ lineage, I would 
suggest tracing the name of Robert Banks (bom 1813) father’s given name. In unraveling 
contradictory versions, I concluded it was John, and his grandfather was Richard as I ve 
herein stated. But the father could have been Richard. I’m uncertain. 

The number of men of the family connected with the church, both in the 18th and 19th 
centuries is indicative of general high moral character, intellectual endowment and 
education. A further descriptive term might be, refined. 

It would be interesting to know what sparked emigration to America. Elizabeth wrote of 
her parents, Robert and Hannah, “It was a sorry day for the family when they left their 
happy old England home forever. They never had as good a home after, but Father and 
Mother never complained but made the best of whatever came along for they were good 
Christian people.” 

Elizabeth was sentimental, a trait common in the English, and like her father, she was 
interested in verse. Here are two of her poems, found in her handwriting. Both were 
composed on the farm home in Washington. One concerned a drowning tragedy in the 
near-by Spokane River; the other reflected her great attachment to the Illinois farm and 
the days when her children were young there. 

Genealogy material complied by Elizabeth Mills Janett ~ Granddaughter and namesake 
of Elizabeth Banks Switzer 1974. 
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A joyous happy party 
One beautiful August day. 

Drove down to the Spokane River 
From Davenport Miles away. 

Over the hills and down through a 
canyon 

And on to the river side. 

To enjoy the cool breeze from the water 
In the shade of the whispering pines. 

Ten they were in number, 

But only five returned. 

Their joy turned into sorrow 
For loved ones that were drowned. 

Some waded out in the water 
And down in the beautiful waves. 

They closed their eyes forever 
For none had power to save. 

A sudden cry from a maiden 
Brought others to her side. 

And into the hidden whirlpool 
They followed her and died. 

Sad, yet grand to think of 
For they died side by side, 

A man in the prime of life 
And boy with intended bride. 

Yet another rushed in to save them 
A brave and strong young man. 

Which added one more to the number 
In the waves of the old Spokane. 

But the saddest part of the story 
To me as I sit and think. 

Is a weeping girl with a broken heart 
Who had watched her lover sink. 

God bless the two little orphans 
Too young to understand. 

And guide them in the path that leads 
To that bright and better land. 


Ye pine trees sigh in sadness 
Along the river shore 
For five that went into old Spokane 
They that are no more. 

And flow on beautiful river. 

Glide on to the grand old sea 
As souls that went down in your waters 
Glide on through eternity. 

We know that many chide you 
Saying, “murderous, treacherous waves. 
But to me there is something beautiful 
In a crystal watery grave. 

No bed of pain and sickness 
No loved ones filled with fears 
For many days or weeks or months 
And sometimes even years. 

Tho some poor hearts are breaking 
For the dear ones laid at rest. 

We must submit and meekly say 
That God knows best. 

Elizabeth Banks Switzer 
August 24, 1906 
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Memory’s Ship 

We have just got back to our Canyon 
home in Washington and I am thinking of 
happier days in the long ago. Jabe seems 
late in getting home and I am here all 
alone. So I will take a trip in memory’s 
ship back to the dear old home. 

Yes, while I sit here alone in a canyon 
As the shadows of night come on 
I will wander back to the long ago 
Over years that have come and gone. 

And I see myself in a cottage white 

That stands upon a hill 

With my many children around me, 

God bless them, I see them still. 

Yes, there in the old fashioned kitchen 
Where the table is set with fare 
The bright and happy faces 
Are taking their places there. 

Father and Mother sit across from each 
other 

And Ray sits at his Father’s right hand. 
Then Ira sits next and Bert sits at Pa’s 
left 

And Tom, the man, at the end. 

Little Minnie is sitting at Mother’s left 
hand 

Then Eleanor, then Eva sits next. 

Tennie sits at Ma’s right, Blanche next to 

Bert, then Grace 

And Lena sits at the end. 

And now each plate to Daddie is passed 
In exchange for another well-filled. 

For no matter how tired and hungry he is 
He first serves his flock with a will. 


Where the fire bums cherrie and bright 
While Pa and the boys return to the bam 
To do up the chores for the night. 

Now the children are tired and ready for 
bed. 

All in their nightgowns of white 
And after their little prayers are said 
They come with a kiss and goodnight. 

Then away through the hall and upstairs 
they go 

Dear little feet, how they patter! 

They are soon snug in bed and to 

dreamland they go 

For I hear no more of their chatter. 

Now since that day so long ago 
Alice and Boyd to our number were 
added 

And Peggie before had passed away 
And since, four more have followed. 

Yes, we live here alone in a canyon 
Our children have grown up and gone; 
But with memories of the dear old home 
Comes a picture of every one. 

Now some are scattered far and wide 
And some are laid at rest 
But we hope for a glorious meeting 
In the beautiful home of the blessed. 

Elizabeth Banks Switzer, October 5, 1912 


Then supper is over to the next room we 
go 
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My Grandmother’s Trip from England 


In March 1859, a middle class family — Robert Banks — decided to come to America. My 
grandmother, Elizabeth, was ten years old with eight brothers and sisters. Her father’s 
brother went a month ahead of them expecting to establish a home for them in the new 
world, but the ship was lost at sea, and he never reached North America. 

In those days traveling was done on sailing vessels, and the name of the boat they 
took was the Lucy Thompson. It was a three-masted ship with a crew of fifty men among 
whom were five Negroes and two Indians. 

En route to New York two severe storms were encountered, and during the 
second, the captain warned there was little chance for survival. Picture the passengers in 
the hold of this old sailing boat with the heavy timbers creaking and groaning as the 
mountains of water struck the little three-hundred foot vessel. With the pitching and 
tossing, it was impossible to walk, and torrents of water poured down the hatches when 
the ship would dive under huge sea swells. 

Midst all this, people were gathered around in families, kneeling in prayer. Imagine 
the little children in all this agony of peril being told by their mother as she kissed them 
with tears in her eyes that they were going to die. Elizabeth remembers being in the group 
praying at her mother s knees. Also, she recalled a bit of humor in all the terror. An old 
lady was beating her husband with a pair of his suspenders and crying to him to pray 
because the ship was going down. 

After the storm the captain, a religious man, asked that they have a Thanksgiving 
sendee and thank the Lord for deliverance from danger. 

The pounding of the two band storms proved too much for the stalwart ship. 
During the last attack it sprang a leak, and the weary crew were unable to keep the water 
out Unless the pumps were worked longer the ship would not remain afloat, so the 
captain ordered every able-bodied man to help with pumping. Finally, even larger boys 
were pressed into service. 

The cooking fell to the women as all available hands were working with hardly 
time to sleep, and by the time the carpenter had repaired the leak in calmer seas all the 
men were worn out. 

The ship was at sea six weeks - the trip being lengthened because the storms had 
blown them off course some. Supplies began to run low, and everyone was rationed. By 

the time they reached port the food was gone; had they been longer delayed starvation 
would have faced them. 

Written by Frederick J. Fine, grandson, 18 years old, 1932 

I am endeavoring to find out more about this ship and voyages. Will let others know if Im 

successful. At present all I’m sure of is the name of the vessel, date of sailing and port of 
embarkation - Liverpool. 
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in Southwestern 
I loved the 
when you loved 
You depended on 
oats, fill the 
f 9 children, 5 
when it came to 


Gerald V. Regan 
39 W 510 Juliet Drive 
Elgin, 11 60123 

MY CAREER IN THE ART BUSINESS 
(The why and the how) 

I was born in 1930. I was raised on a dairy farm 
Wisconsin. I lived there from 1930 to 1948. 

neighborhood that I grew up in. This was the era 
your neighbors just like you loved your family, 
your neighbors when it came time to thresh, the 
silo and shred the corn. I grew up in a family o 
boys and 4 girls, so we were very self-sufficient 
haying and many other aspects of farming. 

In our neighborhood there were 12 farms that averaged about 120 
acres. Each farm had about 25 cows, about 10 old sows and an 
average of 5 children per family. My parents brought up that 

average with 9 children. 

I truly enjoyed and loved that era. I left, the farm in December 
of 1948 to join the US Marine Corps just prior to the Korean War. 

I always searched for works of art that represented the kind of 
farming that I grew up with. Some people refer to those days as 

the good old days". I didn't and I don't because the work was 

very hard and endless. We learned a lot about work but not a lo 
about play, which isn't good in the whole scheme of life. 

In 1951 I was retired from the US Marine Corps (at the age of 21) 
with a 5 0% permanent disability so farming was. out of the 
question. I started my own business in 1952.in Belvidere IL. I 11 
never know why things happened in my life like they did, but here 
is one thing that is hard for me to understand. During my senior 
year in high school, I was the state treasurer of the Wisconsin 
Future Farmers of America. My Ag teacher was Mr. Ben Hamburg. 
With the state office that I held I traveled around the state 
quite often. After I left my home in Mineral Point, WI in 194. 
didn't keep in contact with Mr. Hantourg and lost track of him. 
About 6 months after I started the artificial insemination 
business in Belvidere I met Mr. Ben Hamburg on the street, one 
day. Ben had quit teaching school and had become the nationa 
training director for the Surge Dairy Equipment Co. The Surge Co. 
had their national training center in Belvidere. Ben talked me 
into selling my business to become a management trainee with the 
Surge Co. I spent 34 years with the Company and never had a bad 
day. The 12 years before I retired in 1987, I was the Director of 
Dealer Development on an International. scale. One of my 
responsibilities was the hiring and training of all of. our ^ ew 
management people for the USA and Canada and South America. This 
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position for the Company required extensive travel. One day in 
1976 I was in Dodgeville, WI visiting the Production Credit 
Office. In the managers office there was a picture on the wall of 
a dad and a mother and a little boy husking corn out of a corn 
shock. It showed the rolling hills in a fall scene with a flock 
of geese overhead and about 75% of the leaves off of the oak 
trees. When I asked the P.C A. manager where he got a picture 
like that he told me "an old farmer down by Blanchardville, WI by 
the name of Lavern Kammerude painted that picture and gave it to 
us so we hung it up there." I looked up Mr. Kammerude that day 
and asked him to paint 3 different scenes for me. A cheese 
factory scene a haying scene and a threshing scene. I gave him an 
idea of what I wanted but didn't exactly know what I would get.' I 
can say that I was more than pleased with the results. The detail 
was always exceptional. I had the first 5 paintings hung on the 
wall of my Oak Brook, IL. office. All of Mr. Kammerude's art work 
showed the family farm and represented every facet of the family 
farm just as I remembered it. It was apparent to me that many 
people felt the same as I did about his work. Some of the people 
in the office ordered original paintings from Mr. Kammerude. I 
knew I had art work that many people would appreciate. Mr. 
Kammerude and I drew up a agreement that would allow me to 
reproduce and market his work. Over the years I commissioned Mr. 
Kammerude to paint 17 different paintings. After the first 3, I 
ordered a corn shredding scene, a silo filling scene, corn 
planting scene, a grain binder being pulled by 3 Belgian Horses, 
a threshing scene run by a steam engine, a threshing scene run by 
a John Deere tractor, a dinner for the threshing crew, a winter 
scene where they were hauling the milk to the cheese factory with 
a i bob sled > a county fair scene, a milking scene with Surge 
milkers .being run by a gas engine, a wood cutting bee, a country 
store with the Plato Center general store as the subject, and a 
country school scene. The subject was the school where I went to 
school to the sixth grade. This was the last painting Mr. 
Kammerude painted. He died the day after he finished the country 
school scene in 1989. 

Early in the 1980's I stopped by the Wisconsin Arts Board in 
Madison, WI. and told them about my art collection. They were 
very excited about it and sent a special van to our house to pick 
up the entire collection. The collection was displayed in the 
Wisconsin Governor's office for a 3 month period. They gave Mr. 
Kammerude the Wisconsin Heritage Award because no one had ever- 
painted the early farming scenes like Mr. Kammerude. 

I appeared on several TV shows with Mr. Kammerude. We received 
much national publicity from 2 different magazines. The Country 
Magazine with over a million circulation wrote a 2 page story 
about. Mr. Kammerude and his work. They printed 3 of his 
paintings. At the end of each story they added this (If you want 
to find out more about Mr. Kammerude' s work and the availability 
of his work, write to Regan Sales Co. P.O.Box 70127 Plato Center, 
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IL. 60170). This generated hundreds of letters from all over the 
USA and Canada. The Country Woman magazine with a circulation of 
over a million, ran 2 different stories about Mr. Kammerude's 
work: One about the county fair and one about dinner for the 
threshing crew. They used the painting to illustrate these 2 
stories. Each story generated hundreds of inquires. These are the 
kind of magazines that people don't throw away and even though I 
sold my retail art business 5 years ago I still. get letters 
wanting to know about the artist and the availability of the 
prints. In any sales program you must find your market. I found 
that the people that really liked and appreciated this artwork 
attended the old time steam threshing shows. The first steam show 
I attended was in Sycamore, IL. on Plank Road. At this first show 
I was convinced that this was where my customers were. This was 
in addition to the mail order business, which continued to grow. 
We had a special trailer built and a special tent that had no 
ropes out the side that people might trip over. We went to steam 
shows all over the Midwest, from Michigan to Minnesota and Iowa 
to Ohio. We could only go to about 17 or 18 shows each summer 
because these shows started on a Thursday and went through 
Sunday. We always setup on Wednesday. It was a very busy time. 
The Steam Show Guide Book shows that there were over 600 shows 
through out the USA, so we just scratched the surface. 

I worked with the Wisconsin Folk Museum in Mount Horeb, WI. 
because of their interest in Mr. Kammerude's work. In 1990 I 
worked with them to publish a book on this art work. We used my 
17 paintings and 4 others for a total of 21 pictures. Each 
painting had a 3 page text which was written by my first High 
School Ag teacher who later went on to farming. This book has 104 
pages and is beautifully done. We sold over 22,000 books over the 
first 15 months and these books are still selling. 

We sold the entire business, lock-stock-and-barrel, to the 
Wisconsin Folk Museum in 1993. 

We donated the original art collections to the Lafayette County 
Historical Society in Darlington, Wisconsin in 1997. This is the 
County in which Mr. Kammerude spent his entire life. In my 
opinion he was a genius when it came to remembering the detail 
that he put into his art work. He was born with this talent, as 
he never had an art lesson. This is another reason to believe 
that someone is running this big old wonderful world that is 
bigger than you and I. 


A business card at the time states that Gerald D. Regan was 
president of the art division of the Regan Sales Company. The 
firm was called Early American Art. 
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Surge Company Information 
Robert C. Dawson 


SURGE TRAINING CENTER 
PLATO CENTER, ILLINOIS 


A Babson Bros. Co. (Manufacturers and distributors of the Surge 
Dairy Farm Equipment Line) World War II service program was the 
genesis of the Surge Training Center. The mission of the WW II 
service program was to keep all Surge milking machines 
functioning at peak performance until Surge could convert their 
production facilities, from war materials war production back to 
the manufacture of milking machine systems. The manpower for this 
project was supplied by Babson Bros. Co., even though, most of 
the farmers had purchased their Surge equipment from franchised 
dealers and commission salesmen. Surge Company manpower was 
necessary, because many of those who sold the equipment were 
shifted into the military and other essential war time 
activities. 

The program achieved its objective of keeping the Surge milking 
systems working though out the war years. The dairy farm 
operators' appreciation of this program translated into a great 
benefit for Babson Bros. Co. and Surge dealers. Dairy farmers, 
using Surge milking machines, and many of those using other 
brands, came to view the Surge service program as a valuable 
asset, and showed their gratitude by placing thousands of orders 
for new Surge milking systems to be delivered after the end of 
the war. The war ended with back orders for new Surge milking 
machines equal to several years of Babsons's manufacturing 
capacity. 

A formal Surge Training Center was initiated in 1948. The 
original facility was in Belvidere, Illinois. The mission was to 
assure every user of Surge Dairy Farm Equipment at least one 
service call each year. The Surge Training Center was the 
vehicle by which Surge dealers, their employees, and the Babson 
Bros. Co. Surge sales persons where trained for backing up this 
obligation. The sales and service training course required 
twelve days, and the curriculum covered: 

• design features and benefits, 

• mechanical function, 

• proper on farm installation, 

• proper operation of the milking system, 
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• operator milking procedure, 

• cleaning and sanitation, 

• maintenance and service. 


As pipeline milking gained acceptance, in the early and mid 
1950's, the need for trained personnel increased. The training 
facilities in Belvidere were taxed to the limit, resulting in a 
new facility being built, in Plato Township, during the spring 
and summer of 1958. The new facility utilized an existing 
stanchion, on a dairy farm purchased from an active dairy farmer, 
who was milking cows at the time of the purchase. The logic for 
placing the new Surge Training Center on a farm in a dairy 
community was to retain a realistic dairy farm environment for 
the students. 

The farm is located on the west side of highway 47, one quarter 
mile south of McDonald Road. The stanchion barn was convened into 
a modern completely equipped training facility, with the main 
classroom and shop on the first floor. Work stations were on the 
second floor, in the space originally used as the hay mow, for 
hands-on training in installation and servicing of milking parlor 
stalls, milking parlor pipeline systems, stanchion pipeline 
milking systems, cleaning and sanitation. A new milking parlor 
with large picture windows was built on the south lawn adjacent 
to the stanchion barn. The parlor design included large plate 
glass windows facing the highway, and was used as an advertising 
display and as an instructional area. This parlor was the 
prototype of a parlor design, which was named and marketed as 
the, Surge Picture Window Parlor . Thousands of these parlors sold 
throughout the world. 

The new training center was designed for approximately twenty- 
five students, which was double that of the Belvidere facility. 
The first class was conducted at the Plato Township Surge 
Training Center facility, in the early fall of 1958. The students 
in the first classes at the Plato training center consisted 
primarily of Surge dealers, Surge dealer personnel and Babson 
Bros. Co. Surge sales and service people. There were ten or 
twelve school sessions (20 to 24 weeks of classes) scheduled at 
the New Surge Training Center during the first twelve months of 
operation, with approximately 300 students attending. 

Two additions to the facility and several one week Surge schools 
where added, as the Surge product line expanded and the systems 
became more complex throughout the time (1953 - 1988) the Surge 
Training Center operated in Plato Township. These additional 
schools included: 

• Dairy Farm Facility Design; 

* Route Sales, Cleaning, and Sanitation; 
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• Advanced Pipeline Milking System Installation and 
Maintenance; 

• Water and Water Conditioners; 

• Automatic Quarter Take-off Milking Machines, 

• Prefabricated Fiberglass Milking Parlors; 

• Milk Cooling and Refrigeration; 

• Electronic Cow Identification and Computer Controlled 
Feeding Systems; 

• Computerized Dairy Farm Enterprise Record System Software; 

• Computerized Surge Dealer Business Records Software; 

As additional classes came on line the schedule of training 
center activity was expanded, until it included all of the weeks 
of the year in which there were no holidays. Two or more separate 
classes were run concurrently several weeks each year. The count 
of Surge dealers, their personnel, and Surge Company sales people 
averaged between 300 and 500 for many years. The number of 
individual attendees was usually less than the total attendees of 
all classes, because several students would attend more than one 
class in a year. 

There was a departure from the standing policy of training only 
Surge company and Surge dealer personnel in early 1959, when the 
chief of the New York City Health Department's (NYCDP) milk 
inspection division, and forty NYCDP milk inspectors were invited 
to a training session at the Surge Training Center. The session 
covered a newly developed technique and an automatically 
controlled system, developed by Surge, for cleaning pipeline 
milking systems in place. The system and procedure was known as 
CIP (Cleaned-In-Place). It eliminated the need for disassembling 
the entire pipeline milking system, and the cleaning of all milk 
contact surfaces in a vat, of hot detergent water, which is 
required by almost health departments across the country. 

This first effort, with the NYCDP milk inspection division, was 
successful in getting the requirement for total disassembly of 
pipeline milking systems appealed, for farms where CIP systems 
were installed and used. Following this, approximately 500 health 
department milk inspection and procurement personnel for milk 
processing companies attended the Surge Training Center, during 
1959 and early 1960. These people came from all forty-eight 
states and all of the milk producing provinces of Canada. During 
the course of these training sessions, both the downstairs and 
upstairs classroom seating capacities were expanded to handle 100 
people. A simultaneous translation system was installed to 
accommodate the French speaking Canadians, along with upgraded 
visual aids and demonstration systems, to assure that each person 
of the larger groups could see and participate. 
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The training of dairy related industry personnel, not associated 
with Babson Bros. Co. or Surge, was expanded in the latter half 
of 1960 to include US and Canadian university dairy science and 
extension personnel. 

A similar school for veterinarians, with dairy bovine practices, 
veterinary school facility, and veterinary students majoring in 
large animal, with emphases on dairying, was instituted in 1977. 

A two and one half day course for dairy farmers was added in 
1961. This school continued through 1967 with 500 to 600 dairy 
farm owners and operators attending each year. Most of the dairy 
farmers attending this were from the United States and Canada. 
There were some, however, from Mexico, Central and South America 
and Europe. As with all classes simultaneous French and Spanish 
translation was available. 

The corporate head quarters of Babson Bros. Co. was moved from 
Oak Brook to Naperville in 1988. A new Surge Training Center was 
incorporated into the Naperville facility and the Surge Training 
operation moved there in 1990. During the thirty years the Surge 
Training Center was located in Plato Township its scope of 
operations grew from training people with a vested interest in 
selling and servicing Surge dairy farm equipment, into an 
international learning center for a wide array of dairy industry 
personnel. The approach of a company improving its market 
position by increasing the level of knowledge within the industry 
has not been undertaken by very many companies. 


Note: The Surge Company rented the old Burnidge Store in Plato 
Center. They also set up operations on The George Anderson farm. 
This would be on the west side of Route 47, north of McDonald 
Road There is a white barn on this property today. Anderson 
worked for the Muirhead's at one time, when Glenn suffered a 
broken leg when he was kicked by a cow. Anderson also operated a 
whitewashing business. He had also collected "buckets" of 
arrowheads from his farm. 


Don and Rosalie (Iverson) Krup 
The KRUP FAMILY 


Our family moved to the south end of Crawford Road in September 
1955. Our oldest boy was then only one year old (Ed). Three more 
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sons were to be born: Ken in 1957, Warren in 1959, and Matt in 

1963. 

We later found out that our farm was the old Crawford Farm. I met 
Mattie Crawford; her husband Judd (?) was the one that built our 
farmhouse. I tried to pinpoint her on when our house was built. 
In exasperation she said that she could not remember, but that 
her son Russell was four years old when it was built. I then 
asked her when he had been born, and she replied, 1910. So our 
old farmhouse (the original part) was built in 1914. 

My husband Don would attend many farm sales and met many farmers 
in our area. This was in the time before we had road signs. Don 
would try to tell the person where we were at, and many of the 
men he met commented, "Oh that is the place with the good water." 
And they were certainly right. 

Don patterned his life after that of his Uncle Harry. He and Aunt 
Clare had a small farm in Maryland, and they had Angus cattle. So 
naturally, Don had to copy his uncle. The first cattle we had 
were six feeder calves. At that time our old barn was standing 
with a silo alongside. There was silage in the silo, and Don was 
told to go down about 18 inches, and he would find good silage. 
He got down that far, and there indeed was good silage. It was 
amazing to me that the cattle could be out in our south pasture, 
and they could tell if silage was being pitched down in the feed 
cart, because they always were in the barn when I got down from 
the silo. As city gal, this was something that amazed me. 

From there we purchased two registered Angus dams. They were not 
particularly young, but were fairly good breeding stock. Don 
became very interested in getting heifer calves, but it seemed 
that we seemed to have more bull calves. At one point, Don told 
me that the cows were no better than I was (having had four 
sons). That became quite a joke between us. 

When Ed started grade school, it was held at the old high school 
in the fall of 195 9. He went there for Kindergarten and first 
grade, and then the addition of four classrooms were made on the 
west.. These rooms were for K thru 3rd grade while the upstairs 
housed grades 4 thru 6 and were ready for school in September of 
1961. 

The Plato PTA 

The Plato PTA came into existence in the late 1940’s. The school 
was to be a recipient of government commodities, and these goods 
could only be given to an organization, thus the PTA. In the 
early 1960 's the membership did not want to see a percentage of 
their dues going to a national organization, so the PTO (Parent 
Teacher Organization) was born. 
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The annual Plato carnival became an annual event with games, bake 
sale items, cake walks, and barbecue suppers served in the 
cafeteria. Arlene Engel made excellent fudge and anise candy. 
There were others who did great baking (such as Nancy Meyer), and 
much of what they made was spoken for before it was brought to 
the school. 


Rosalie Krup Remembers the Hitzeroth Store 


THE STORE 

The Hitzeroth store in Plato Center was unique to say the least. 
It was a meeting place, a post office, and store all rolled into 
one. There were two aisles on the north side of the store and in 
the back of that part toward the west was the post office. The 
south half of the store consisted of a couple of refrigerator 
cases opposite the counter and cash register, and on the west 
facing you was the meat case. When we moved here in 1955, Carl 
and Alice (his wife) were the proprietors of this store. 

For a long while Toots (Edna) Haines worked as post—mistress. 
When the new Jefferson stamp came out on July 4, 1976, Toots hand 
cancelled many of the new two dollar bills with a postal stamp 
that said "Plato Center, Ill." 

The available food items were somewhat limited, but considering 
the size of the store, there was a good selection, Carl was 
always willing to get something special if you wanted it. He was 
obliging to order cases of food if you so wished. 

Inside the store to the right were a couple of dinette chairs 
where the farmers would sit and talk. Carl told me once that he 
had an "efficiency" expert tell him to get rid of these chairs. 
Carl told the man he couldn't because the farmers needed those 
chairs to sit and talk about their crops, the weather, etc. 

On Thursdays June Kahl would work, as that was the day when fresh 
chickens would arrive, and it was her duty to cut them up. Now 
these birds were always a nice size, running between three and 
four pounds each. June would place the cut pieces in a white 
cardboard tray looking like a chicken that was not cutup. The 
breast was always cut into three pieces—one piece containing the 
"wishbone." 

Whenever broccoli or cauliflower was available, you would see a 
bunch or head in the meat case, signaling you that this was 
available. The usual produce consisting of potatoes, onions, 
carrots, and celery was always available. In the fall a cardboard 
box would appear on the floor with winter squash in it - and a 
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that said, Help yourself. M This was always an overflow from 
Alice's garden. 

When bananas became too soft to sell, I would find a bag of these 
in with my groceries upon arrival at home. Some of them were 
still good to eat, but usually they went into banana bread. You 
see, Carl and Alice couldn't bear to see things go to waste so 
they gave them away. They also did this with ice cream when there 
was a power failure. 

About once a year Carl would get a "wheel" of Black Mountain 
cheese. Boy, was that ever good! He would try to cut off 
approximately what you wanted; He also carried the Dubuque "Fleur 
de Lis" hams that were just delicious. 

One day when I happened to be up there, a man came in and asked 
June if the store sold any hamburger. She replied in the negative 
but added that they had some "very fine ground beef" available. 
Carl's ground beef was like buying ground round - always lean and 
good tasting. 

Once in the fall when I was canning I went to the store to do my 
shopping. A man came in and asked for canning lids. Carl said 
that he had none. When it came time to check me out, Carl asked 
me if there was anything else I needed. I told him that I needed 
canning lids, but I had heard him tell a stranger that he did not 
have any. Carl said that he did, indeed, have canning lids for 
his "regular customers". 

I remember a little boy coming in with his father and wanting to 
buy some penny candy. All he had was a few cents. Carl took a 
very small bag and filled it up to the top. The father protested 
and wanted to pay for all the candy in the bag, but Carl would 
not hear of it. Needless to say the child was very pleased with 
his "purchase." 

If you ever needed a piece of pipe, Hitzeroth's was the place to 
go, as Carl had pipe in the basement, and if you had the need of 
a notary public, Alice was available to take care of you. 

The Store afforded an opportunity for many high schoolers to work 
after school and on the weekends. One of the young men that 
served up there was David Krumm. He was a very industrious young 
man, always eager to help you with your groceries. He never let 
any grass grow under his feet, and when no one was there to wait 
on he was busily sweeping the floor or washing windows. Carl told 
me once that David was the best young person he had ever had 
working there, 

The Hitzeroths were a truly grand couple. They tried to help the 
people in the area by being available for them. I know that many 
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after hours to 


I 


times, people would 
purchase an item that 


call and ask to come 
they had run out of. 


in 


THE MUIRHEADS 

It is a very fond ^mozy b ° o^ou^ arrival. They were a 

SupS^who V ma g de in you think that the United States was ^eat 

because of people like them. John ^d s tarted^ai J blue 
the farm on Muirhead Road, an my ag0 . That is one 

because of -owing where it 

came from. 

„ in the neighborhood was having hard luck, 
Whenever someone nj g fe would be the person to go over 

Kathryn Muirhead, John Jr . • of the Plato Methodist 

with groceries to help as a potatoes, and these 

Church Ladies' Aid. Her usoan to SU pply the Methodist 

to were given to many people, as well as to supply 

Church's fund-raising dinners 

, wra-t-Vimm came over with a shirt box 

When my youngest son was b °r , y if the boys 

of about six different she kn ew how to make 

like them. I told her 1 was “ naz ®° casua n y remarked that she 
every kind that they would like. She^ casual y ^ 

had made the kind that her fami y 1 


The Crawford Family 
Submitted by: Jo Anne Crawford Granquist 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS CRAWFORD 


\/ v c-t-nf-p The son of Russell Crswford, 

w " b ° rn £in 2ssach^etts and who died in 1889 in 
who was born in i/y 1 * . f . rau f or H who was born m 

Dundee, Illinois; and Bathsheba Davos Crawford who in 

1794 and died in 1846 m Dundee, „ ith their five 

1814 in Hew York State. They aroi^ ^ lived in a log cabin near 
surviving children, on July , blacksm ith and they lived the 
the Paddlefords. . Russell was Illinois. Christopher was 

remainder of their lives m un ' ± the remainder of his 

the last born child and the only one t> llve the rg of age . 

life rn the ■area co^i'if, here^he Lo * ise Cook and 

fhey^had™^dren. After -uise died, he -dieter, 

TJSZ "ie^ed the people of the 
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area as well. He was a veterinarian-surgeon serving in the 8th 
lri °i s Cavalry Company B during the Civil War. After the war he 
came back to Dundee and then farmed in the Plato Center area £e 
would move back and forth from the farm to the house n Dunde 
depending on if he could get a tenant for the farm. He became I 

then 1 ? thS PSaCe and presided over the local court and was 
then known as Judge C. C. Crawford. He lived with his son 

The Crawf H 1 JUddlS married Mattie Ta Yl°r on January 29, 191o' 

t? pi 1 n S Continued to mov e between the home in Dundee and 
the Plato Center farm. "CC" died on August 21, 1915 in Se 

wS??h th , 6 farm h ° USe Wh±Ch thSn the living q Uar ters 

on „h nSW h ° USe WaS bSlng bU±lt ° n the farm w hich is located 

cabin on ^ ? Called Crawford Road - Originally there was a log 
cabin on the farm and it is uncertain if Chris built the cabin or 
if it already was on the property. (See Krup Photos.) 


JUDSON CRAWFORD 


was born on February 3, 1868 in Dundee, Illinois He was 

Around ™ ' 

and C1 s:n t ? h e b 1il the A t r 1 h br i Ck *7" °" Rippb “ 9 « Hoad in' pSS 
‘ 11 tne farm - At the time he farmed, he used mules to null 

was ■Th 90r Y ^ finally P^chased a steam engine. Juddie as he 

hi th e e n k fd°s" n ; b H Ca r the janit ° r at the 9-de school in' 

11 the kids loved him and he them. He would keep pencils 

wi5ertLy°™f“tSlrf "ToL and d^th kid n alS ° C ° me to him 

things. L “at loved betag Seir fruend^" d " 0 abOUt 

fof *his he ^xt ° r d many years and When he re trred he "went "to work 

or his next door neighbor. Bill Homuth, in his truckina 
business He worked with Bill until he was about 82 years old 

hadto le^hospTtalTzed °tor the tstof tis iT^ C H °' npletel i' 
missed by neighbors and of ootse his familv w T 

SOwd ^ bCl 'ictt^eaaP" 6 

way home from the school to get thl mail and anything his wit" 
Mattie, would have called them to have readv u D 9 wife, 

"Lit en t yed . thS hlsTronVplth 

and' watchi^the^SStS. “plaf cards^and" 6 

Ellif^d h l a " d MattiS ”° Uld 90 to var i°us homes in PlattS 
gm and play cards with their friends. After his passing, on 
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November 23, 1952, bonored^hrm at ajemorr^ 

22^ students^from the^ Classes of 1926-1946 and 30 “wn friends 
that contributed to th ®““ eon's home where 
r h : the friendship in which the 

picture was dedicated. 

MATTIE TAYLOR CRAWFORD 

was born August “She 

? P ?k E a Vt °ail the /f a tS “ £» SS^she^lSS 

«S2M 

llr^rTof 1 thr^me "and ^^ 1 ^= 
single school teachers that needed a place to live in tom. M y 
lifelong friends developed from those associations. Andy and Ro 
Grossen^ were one such couple. After Jud passed away ^ Mattie 
moved into Elgin where she remained until her death on April 13, 
1969. Her and Jud had only one child, a son, Russell 


RUSSELL CRAWFORD 

was born on December 26, 1910 in Dundee, minois and started 

school there but at times when the family moved to 2 thf family 
then attended Plato schools. Around the age of 12, the family 
Vnn-nt the house in Plato and moved there permanently. Russel 
played various sports in high school, excelling in basicetball and 
his favorite, baseball. He played the clarinet m the orchestra. 
He Graduated from Plato High School in 1929, one of only eight. 
After graduating he worked for Plato Township plowrng^now One 
winter he had to plow for 36 straight hours so the farmers couio 
gef their milk to the station. The farmers would come out and 
bring him coffee and several had him in to get warm and catch a 
fel wills of sleep. one farm wife fined him ahm 5 e Winter, which 
he really enjoyed and appreciated. That was hard winter 

and he knew he didn't want to plow snow the rest of his life He 
me? his wife to be, Errma Pester, who came from Burlington, 
Illinois, when she was working as a telephone operator m the 

Hobart home next door. Mrs. Hobart ran the , t® 18 ^ 0 ^^ were 
the area and provided room and board also. 

married on May 12, 1934. Rusty (as he was known by most PI 

folksl^ continued to play baseball in the area^ 

playing for the Howeil Company in St ar Plato and for 38 

He worked at several jobs m Elgin after leavn y 

vears he worked for the Howell Company before retiring in 19/9. 
II Zvel forgot his roots, finally building a home on 4 acres on 
sll“r Glen load, only a few miles from the Crawford Farm, living 
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there until he passed away on June 19, 1995. His wife, Emma, 
passed away a few months later on September 25, 1995. Thev had 

two children, a daughter, Jo Anne and a son, James. 

JO ANNE CRAWFORD GRANQUIST 

was born on June 1, 1936 in Elgin, Illinois. She lived in Elgin 
and St. Charles graduating from Elgin High School. she lived in 
attending 5th grade, after her parents moved in with Jud 
and Mattie to help them in their elderly years. The first day of 
school the teacher introduced her to the class as Uncle Juddie's 

ShS WaS irranediatel y accepted and everyone wanted 
be her friend. They loved her grandfather so. Her memories of 

P1 S? ar f VSry vlvld ' remembering the train whistles in the 
middle of the night, the sunsets on the front porch with her 
grandparents and the flowers her grandmother loved to plant everv 
y ! ar ; During her short stay in Plato, her and Sue Hitzeroth 
started a club called "The Hammer, Stitch and Chatter Club" The 
boys hammered, the girls stitched and they all chattered. As she 
remembers, they mostly chattered. Their club house was across 
the road from the Hitzeroth's store in the old vacant building 
facing Russell road. Also, being in the 4-H was great fun for 
her. There was nothing else like that in town. Girl Scouts were 
n°t as interesting as 4H. Another memory was playing in the 
sandbox with Bob and Ruth Hobart's children when they were livina 
upstairs in Mrs. Hobart's home. She also has shared many 
memories of Plato with other Platoites through the years, like 
erry Bolin and Bill Paar. Jo Anne currently lives on the Silver 
Gien Road homestead. She was a legal secretary for over 20 years 
an years as the Executive Vice President for a national chain 
of art galleries. She has two daughters, Konnie and Kristie and 
four grandchildren, Kurtis, Kendal, Michael and Taylor 


JAMES CRAWFORD 

was born on February 8, 1944 in St. Charles, Illinois. He was 

n °^ K gUlte three y ears old, when his parents moved to Plato to be 
with his grandparents. His memories of Plato are the Hitzeroth's 
store, Andy's Barber Shop, the swing on the south side of the 
Hobart home. Bill Homuth with his big trucks and, of course, the 
trems with Johnny, the conductor, who always waved or when he 
stopped they would talk. After moving to Elgin, Jim played 
baseball, just like his dad, and his first coach was none other 

Tories of HO pfr 3 He alS ° had t0 endure the many 

suories of Plato his grandmother, parents and sister told him 

many of them over and over again. Jim is an accomplished 

classical guitarist and currently lives in South Elgin and has a 

son James and a daughter, Lisa. 
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THE SUMMER OF 1933 


In the summer of 1933,1 was working for a dairy farmer out of Plato 
Center by the name of Jake Meyer. It was a summer that we had a lot of bad 
storms, but the one we had July 2 nd topped them all. It was a Saturday night 
about 2 A.M. when this one hit. It was just like day as the lighting never let 
up. It hailed and rained till daylight. The next morning, the crops were all 
gone - cut to pieces by the hail. There were no leaves on the trees. Everything 
was gone. There was water all over. The storm had covered a wide area and 
raised havoc with the high school. It blew the roof off of the gym at the 
school and blew down several garages in Plato and several bams and out 
buildings in a wide area. After milking, we hauled the milk to Plato and I 
never saw a sight like that in my life. The farmers that were assembled there 
were very sad. All that work putting in the crops and now - nothing! Some 
were even weeping. Most farms in the area were dairy so all the feed for 
winter was gone. 


The government declared it a disaster area and furnished the seed for 
planting as there was time before frost for com, soybeans, millet and sudan 
grass to grow as feed. We heard of a house south of Dundee on Route 25 
that the tornado took off the kitchen and part of the dining room and left the 
china closet unharmed. It was full of her good dishes and never touched 
them. I saw this as Shorty and Harold (Voltz) and I went up to see it. It 
happened on the Yeoman farm just out of Dundee. 


By James P. Homyak (7/98) 
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Memories of Plato Center 


James P. Hornyak (father now of Phoenix, AZ) 
Karen Hornyak Rosewald (daughter now of Genoa, It..) 


This is about Plato Center in the early thirties. It had two 
stores, garage, blacksmith shop, telephone exchange, township 
garage and a township hall. The hall was for town meeting and 
voting for township residents. The town was located on Rippberger 
Road which ran north and south thru town and Russell Road which 
ran east to Udina from Rippberger Road There also was a barber 
shop, it was located in the old store across from Muirhead's 
store and run by Andy Grossen. This store was, I believe, the 
first store in Plato. It used to be located at Bowes Station and 
was moved to Plato. I don't know the date, but in Bowes it was 
owned and ran by a Burnidge. 

Andy Grossen later moved the barber shop to the rear of Muirhead 
store and lived in the apartment above the store. Muirhead store 
was located on Rippberger Rd. Besides groceries, it carried about 
all the wants that was needed by the average family. The Illinois 
Central railroad ran thru town and had a depot that was operated 
by Robert Friel. I guess you would call him an agent. Muirhead's 
store sold coal and lumber, also hardware and plumbing supplies. 
The railroad ran what we call a car siding back to where the coal 
bins and lumber shed were located. On this siding was the old 
milk factory. I think that it was owned by a fellow called Mix. 
The town people would get their dairy wants there. The stores at 
that time handled no milk After the milk plant closed down, the 
few town people that used milk had it delivered by farmers that 
hauled their milk to Plato. They had a hook on a post and the 
farmers would leave it there in a half-gallon pall. 

Bowman dairy picked up the milk after the Mix milk plant closed I 
don't know what year but the Mattson Bros, hauled the milk to 
Chicago in a large truck and trailer. They had a large platform 
across from Muirhead's store where they would unload the empty 
milk cans before they loaded the full ones. They would leave the 
trailer in Plato and go to Pingree Grove with The truck to pick 
up the milk there. They had a man to unload the empties and load 
the full ones. Matsons had several trucks and trailers that 
picked up the milk in different locations and hauled it to Bowman 
Dairy in Chicago. 

The Plato farmers formed a co-op and built a milk factory south 
of the railroad tracks. I don't remember for sure the date - it 
was either 1933 or 1934 or later. The car siding was used to 
service the old milk factory, lumber shed, coal bins and grain 
elevator. There used to be a corral with a loading chute when 
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they hauled cattle from there. There also was a house there where 
some section hands lived 

To continue on with the milk thing, every farmer that shipped his 
milk to the Chicago market had to have two sets of milk cans. The 
dairy furnished half of the cans and the farmer the other half. 
All milk sold to the Chicago market was under the scrutiny of the 
Chicago Board of Health. They inspected the barns and milk houses 
plus the cow yards. They inspected once a month or more if it 
wasn't up to their liking. If it wasn't, you were laid off until 
you met their standard They were very strict and it was a good 
thing as some of the conditions were very filthy. The milk cans 
had a brass plate soldered on them with your name and address, 
your permit number and also stating that it was raw milk, They 
also had a number painted on to identify the cans. 

The town hall was sold in the sixties to a farmer by the name of 
Everett Hinkle who moved it to his farm south of Plato and made a 
house out of it for his son, Don. 

Back in the early thirties, there were only about fifteen houses 
in Plato - seven on Rippberger and eight on Russell. The 
telephone exchange was located in Mrs. Hobart's home. It was 
operated by the Hobarts plus they hired others, Alberta Homuth 
and Ruth Strange were two that I can remember that worked there. 

The Post Office was located in Muirhead's store until the change 
of administration from Republican to Democrat. Then it was moved 
to Homuth' store (1933) as he was a Democrat. I remember that I 
helped to carry it over. The Homuth store was located kitty 
corner from Muirhead's store on Russell Road. I don't know if 
Russell Rd started there or ended there. The Homuth store carried 
the same as the Muirhead store. The only difference was they had 
a soda fountain. Sorry but they didn't sell coal or lumber 
either. Charles Homuth had other interests besides the store. He 
was the first to sell propane, as natural gas wasn't available 
until the late Sixties. He was also a preacher and had a 
following in Sycamore. Some said that it was some kind of cult. 
To the locals, he was known as Square Charley. His wife, Buelah, 
was always ready to lend a hand if someone was ill or needed 
help. She was the first one to help. Charley also owned the 
blacksmith shop. Ed Seyller was blacksmith then. Before Ed 
Seyller, Walthers, Gibson and Richards in that order were 
blacksmiths. Ed was a good blacksmith, welding, brazing 
horseshoeing, wagon repairing or whatever needed to be done. In 
the fifties, he bought the old milk factory and built truck 
bodies besides doing the blacksmithing work for the farmers. He 
was reasonable with his prices. His two sons, Jerry and Glenn, 
were in business with him. Next door east was the residence of 
Ida Voltz. Her husband, Herman, had died in 1924 leaving her with 
four children to bring up. The house that she was living in was 
built in 1904 by James Muirhead, Father of George who owned the 
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store. Mrs. Voltz moved to her farm in 1930 as her sons, Harold 
and Melvin started to farm. She rented the house in Plato to John 
Schaff who was the principal of the high school. Next door to the 
Voltz residence was the old Henry Watermann house. Don Johnson 
and family lived in it at that time. He was a teacher and coach 
at the high school. I forgot that next to the blacksmith shop is 
where the Seyllers lived. Other than the two schools, that was 
all the houses on the south side. Across from Homuth’s was the 
old store where the first post office used to be. I don't know 
the date. Next was the garage that was operated by Elmer Voltz, 
son of Ida Voltz. He had a full time mechanic as they repaired 
a ll the cars in the area and also sold Ford cars and gasoline. 
Next to the garage lived a Mrs. Mock, The Art Haines's lived 
next. He sold insurance as he bought the business from the Herman 
Voltz Estate. Herman had carried most of the insurance in the 
area. The Haines house was built from part of the old school back 
in the 1800's. 

Plato Township had only 2 roads that were cement - Russell and 
Route 47, They were both put in I think in the late twenties. 
Some of Plato's kids used to roller skate from Plato to Udina on 
Russell Road. Russell Rd. is a county road but maintained by the 
state. I never did figure that one out. Next to the Haines house 
was the George Muirhead residence and next was the J. C. Myers. 
He was superintendent of the schools. The John Johnson's was the 
last house on the north side at that time. 


Back in the early thirties, there were very few roads that were 
named. There was a tavern located what is now Muirhead Road and 
Plato Road. It was located by the IC tracks and the bridge that 
spanned the tracks. It was owned and operated by Charley Kadow. 
It was the main watering hole for the locals who liked a cool one 
or two in the evening or after work. It was one of three in the 
township. In 1934, I took the government census for Plato and 
Burlington townships. It was no easy task, as the people didn't 


wane tne government to know their business especially 
financially. I can still remember the names of people that lived 
in Plato township, and where, for the most part. 


Getting back to the dairy end of it. I forgot to tell about the 
dairy farmers that shipped their milk to plants and didn't haul 
their milk. There were a few truckers that had regular routes and 
picked the milk up daily, rain or shine. The milk was in eight- 
gallon cans and weighed over 70 lbs. apiece. It was no easy task 
to pull them out of the cooling vats and load them in the truck. 
They got so much a pound and the factory, would send them a 
check. I don't know what they charged 


A little about the Voltz family - Ferdian Voltz homesteaded the 
farm in the early 1800 and only a few acres at a time as in 1945 
when we bought the farm the abstract was about two and a half 
inches thick with all the additions. The old farm buildings were 
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located about a good half mile from the road - what is now called 
Muirhead Road The house was moved to its present site about 20 
rods from the road. The barn and out buildings were built there. 
They also dug a well twenty feet deep and five feet wide. The 
sides were walled with stone. The move was made in the late 
eighties. The old folks had five children all born at the old 
homestead, Mary, Kate, Charles and Herman. There was another boy 
that had died young. Don't know his name. Herman and Charles were 
in partnership with the operation of the farm. Herman married Ida 
Fisher in 1904 and they had four children, Harold, Elmer, Melvin 
and Verna. Ida Fisher was born in 18 8 5 on what is known as the 
Wiese farm on Russell Road. She was born in the house that used 
to be where Carlton Wiese built his new house. The old house was 
torn down in the late forties. Jerry Seyller built his house in 
Plato from most of the lumber from that house. 

Ida went to school in the old school. I'm not sure the date when 
the new school replaced the old one. Herman went to school in 
Plato and later he attended Elgin Academy. They bought the house 
in Plato in 1917 and moved there then. The children were all born 
on the farm. Herman sold insurance full time. He died in 1924 
from gangrene from appendicitis. Mrs. Voltz sold the insurance 
agency to Haines. She moved back to the farm in 1930 as the boys 
started to farm. 


THE VOLTZ FAMILY 


Herman Voltz was born on the Voltz farm in 1874, the youngest of 
five children (three boys and 2 girls). Their dads name was 
Ferdian and he had homesteaded 130 acres in Plato Township in the 
early eighteen hundreds. Ferdian Voltz had 5 children. The oldest 
(don't know his name, died in his early twenties), next Mary, 
Kate, Charles and Herman. Ferdian died in 1913. I don't know how 
old he was but he I hear he liked to sip on the bottle. 


Mary Voltz married a fellow by the name of Odermat and had 5 
children. They owned a farm on the end of Bahr Road in Plato Twp 
- 160 acres, I believe. Their children were Edwin, Walter, 

Herman, Esther and a girl that died when she was 5 yrs. old. They 
had a bonfire in the yard and this girl tried to jump over it and 
caught fire. Herman died in his twenties. The Dad wasn't much as 
he would leave and be gone sometimes for a couple of years. He 
was a little whippy and worthless. They had the barn that had 
burned twice and the house once. They had a lot of bad luck. 
Edwin was one of the nicest guys that I ever knew. Walter went 
AWOL from the Navy and lived in Canada. They were all hard 
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workers. Kate married a fellow by the name of Kollenkarn and 
lived on a farm in Plato Twp. The farm was located just west of 
the Illinois R.R. on Rohrsen Rd and on the south side. He died in 
his late teens. They had two children, Fred and Leona. Leona died 
in the mid-thirties and Fred died in 1992. She sold the farm to 
the Voltz brothers after her husband died and moved to Elgin 
where her brother, Charles, bought a house. She made a home for 
Charles after he quit farming. He never married, neither did 
Fred. He was deaf and worked all his life for a printing firm in 
Chicago. 


The Voltz farm was located on Muirhead Road midway between 
Russell Rd and Plank Road on the east side of the road. The early 
buildings on the Voltz farm were located in the middle of the 
farm. The house was the only building that was moved to the new 
location. The barn and out-buildings were built in the late 
eighties there. They dug a water well that was twenty feet deep 
and five feet wide. The sides were built of stone, as were the 
foundations for the house and barn. The well had the coldest 
water 58 degrees and cooled the milk fast and had abundant water 
even in the dry times. 

After the old folks died, Charles and Herman ran the farm in 
partnership. Herman married Ida Fisher in 1904 and they had four 
children, Harold, Elmer, Melvin and Verna. They were all born on 
the farm. Ida Fisher was born in 1885 in the house that used to 
be where Carlton Wiese built his new house on the Wiese farm on 
Russell Road. The old house was torn down in the late forties. 
Jerry Seyller built his house in Plato with most of the lumber 
from this house. Ida went to school in west Udina (the old one). 
Herman went to school in Plato and later to Elgin Academy. 

In 1917, they bought a house in Plato and moved there. Herman 
devoted full time to his insurance business. He died in 1924 from 
gangrene after being operated on for appendicitis. Ida moved back 
to the farm in 1930 as Harold and Melvin started farming. 

Elmer got married to Marita Thies from Udina and operated the 
Plato Garage. She was one of three children. Harold never 
married, so, never had to take orders from a woman. Melvin 
(Shorty) married the neighbor's daughter, Leona Bowen and had 3 
children - Nancy (Mrs. Ken Meyer ), Ron and Ellie. Verna married 
a hobo from Criders Corner, Pennsylvania in 1934 and had 2 
daughters, Jeanean (born in April 20, 1938) and Karen (Feb.15, 
1940). They were both born in St. Margaret's Hospital in Hammond, 
Ind. We lived in Gary, Ind. at that time. I was working in the 
steel mills. It was the depression and I only worked three days a 
week at five dollars a day (8 hrs). We lived in a four-room house 
in Gary, no plumbing but we did have a sink with water pump and 
heated with a pot belly stove with coal as fuel. We paid $15 a 
month rent. At that time, you could live very cheap. Gasoline was 
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about fifteen cents a gallon, bread about ten cents a loaf After 
we left Gary, we moved back to Illinois where I worked on 
different farms. We started farming on a farm near Wasco, IL and 
moved back to the Voltz farm in 1945 and bought the farm. 


THE "SMITTY" 

When we were married, we lived with my Mother-in-law, Ida Voltz, 
in Plato Center, a small farming town in northern Illinois. One 
Sunday afternoon, I while sitting on the front porch, I heard the 
blacksmith pounding on the anvil sharpening some plowlays. It was 
spring and he was behind with his work. The shop was next door so 
I went over and watched him work. In those days, nails came in 
small wooden kegs fifty pounds per keg. In this case, it was 
horseshoe nails. When empty the kegs were used as seats and there 
were several in the shop. As I sat there watching the smitty 
work, a car drove by slow and then stopped and backed up. A man 
got out and came in the shop. The smitty quit working and asked 
him if he could help him. He introduced himself as a preacher 
from a church in Elgin. He told the smitty that the good Lord had 
set aside this day as a day of rest and no man should be working 
on the Sabbath. The smitty looked at him and asked him when he 
did his work. The preacher never said a word - got in his car and 
drove away. 

P.S. This is a true story and the "smitty" was Ed Seyller. 


By James P. Hornyak 

Irene Steinmeyer 

Prepared by: Irene (Rosborough) Steinmeyer June 25, 1998 

My connection with Coombs, Big Timber and Highland Avenue Roads, 
McQueen Station, Big Timber and West Udina Schools, Plato 
Township High School and Pingree Grove had its beginning in the 
fall of 1911 when I was born on a very nice farm (at that time) 
at the Northwest corner of Coombs and Highland, the second child 
born to John and Mabel (Johnson) Rosborough. The farm was owned 
by my paternal grandparents and extended West to almost the 
Milwaukee Railroad crossing and east to include what is now 
Wildwood Valley Subdivision. How well I remember picking up 
hickory nuts for many years in Grandpa's woods: now that area is 
Wildwood Valley and "home' to many people, all strangers to me. 

Two or throe years later we moved to a farm on Coombs Road and 
another brother and sister joined the famiiy. Bari and I started 
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school at a one-room school (District #37) on Big Timber Road, 
now occupied as a home. Earl was shy and would not go unless his 
sister went too. We remained in the same class all through high 
school. When we were in second grade, our father bought a small 
farm at McQueen Station and rented land from his father across 
the railroad tracks. We lived there for many years. A brother 
and two sisters made the family complete after this final move. 

I distinctly remember the land across the railroad tracks had 
formerly been what I remember as a Tile Factory but had been 
destroyed by fire. There were many clumps of melted tile but 
especially one that somewhat resembled a throne. With our child¬ 
ish ingenuity, we made up games and the winner always got to sit 
on the "throne." What fun! 

This move made it possible for all of us to attend West Udina 
grade school and then Plato Township High School. 

When we started school at Udina, Fern (Brockner) Doty was in my 
class - we became friends and still are. Also Ruby (Weise) 
Rooker was in the class after us. We three became friends and 
have remained so ever since. Both Fern and Ruby went on to 
become grade school teachers. I went to work at the Telephone 
Company in Elgin until my first child was due - in those days a 
mother-to-be could only work at the Telephone Company until her 
fifth month. Also we had to stay in the hospital for ten days. 
How different in this day and age. 

When our family lived at this home, four Rosborough brothers 
lived right in a row on the North side of Highland Avenue Road, 
William, Robert, Henry and my father, John. There were McQueens 
and Schneiders also in that immediate area. That also was at the 
time of the road races, which were such fun to watch. 

The Milwaukee train stopped at McQueen Station to pick up 
farmers' cans of milk every morning. There also was one 
passenger train that stopped sometime in the forenoon going 
towards Elgin and then going the other direction around 4:00 
o'clock in the afternoon - we sometimes took advantage of that. 

When I was around 12 years old, I got scarlet fever. Dad and my 
two older brothers had to stay at Uncle Will's - slept in the hay 
mow but ate, etc. with the family. They could not ship the milk 
if they stayed at home while we were quarantined. 

For many years after my three brothers grew up, they and our 
father were caretakers of the little cemetery by the Washington 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. Later Earl took care of things and 
was on the board. He and his wife owned and operated Oaks 
Poultry business nearby. Both of them worked very hard and 
eventually sold the business and property to move to Scottsdale, 
AZ to retire. Then the youngest brother, Donald, took over for 
many years at the cemetery. He also was on the board and served 
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as treasurer, the same as Earl had. At that time, graves were 
dug by hand (with the help of shovels, of course) so that was 
really hard work, especially in the wintertime. Now that is done 
with special equipment. 

While Earl and I were attending Plato Township High School, the 
school was destroyed by fire over Christmas vacation sometime in 
the 1920's. Until a new school was built, the grade school next 
door shared their building with the high school students - very 
crowded. Hampshire High School was wonderful about sharing their 
facilities with Plato - practice for baseball and basketball and, 
I believe, the games and special programs; I also remember 
orchestra practice. I had taken piano lessons from Lauris 
Moseley (later Young) and then from John Schaaf when he joined 
the high school teaching staff as director of all music. Dorothy 
Muirhead (later Fitchie) had played the piano in the orchestra 
but she asked me if I would take over the piano and she then 
played the saxophone. I remember our practicing at Hampshire 
High School. Later Plato High School was again destroyed by a 
tornado. 

I don't remember the names of the couple who operated a small 
grocery store which also was the Plato Center Post Office then. 
One day their little five year old daughter climbed up and got 
the gun her father kept for use when he deemed it necessary. 
Unfortunately, she killed herself. This was a tragedy of great 
magnitude. All the grade school and high school kids were allowed 
to attend the funeral - a very sad occasion. 

I remember my very first boy friend. He rode a beautiful horse 
to school almost every day. I was a freshman and I believe he a 
junior. Our first date was to a party at Dorothy Muirhead's 
house. We played a game with everyone sitting in a circle. I 
was so embarrassed when Dorothy, who was standing behind me, 
tucked my long winter underwear down in the back of my neck below 
the navy blue serge dress my mother had made for me. On my very 
first date, no less! 

In later years, Pearl Rayburn (she and her husband Claude were 
our landlords for about ten years and she had her office in the 
"old" CourtHouse in Geneva - Chief Juvenile Probation Officer) 
offered me the job as secretary in the Elgin branch office. I 
had to learn typing and shorthand briefly at Ellis Business 
College when my two children were 10 and 12. This was not taught 
at Plato High School in those days. I worked there for ten 
years and then at two prestigious law offices in Elgin for a 
total of 22 years, retiring at the age of 71. 

My writing a bit about memories I have encountered have come 
about in an unusual way. I spend quite a bit of time at the 
Washington Cemetery when I am able to at my age (86), watering 
the flowers at relatives' graves and picking off dead blossoms on 
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all the graves in the eastern section so the flowers will 
continue to blossom. I was out at the cemetery for a time each 
of the three days of Memorial Day weekend. While I was there on 
Saturday, a young man came and walked directly to check on the 
headstone being installed on my young nephew's grave and then to 
a new (in many respects) and beautiful bench. I went over to him 
and asked if he might be Ken Teeple who has had charge of the 
cemetery for several years. I had attended the Teeple Barn Open 
House a couple of weeks earlier but had missed meeting him. He 
said the bench was for John Rayburn and, of course, I had known 
him for many years. The bench was engraved shortly thereafter. 
On Sunday, another young man showed up in a bright red sporty car 
and took a few pictures of the church. He then walked over to me 
and asked if I knew anyone buried there at the cemetery. I have 
many relatives buried there and my name is on one of the 
headstones so we chatted a bit about my memories with regard to 
the church, cemetery, schools, etc. As a result, he asked me if 
I would jot down some of what I remembered and then get in touch 
with him. Little did he know how I can ramble on, but it has 
been my pleasure to bring back some of those precious times in my 
life. 

That day my daughter had met me at the cemetery after church so I 
could show her how I planted flowers and kept watering them 
through the fall season. The brothers and sisters have taken 
turns over the years planting flowers by relatives' graves. My 
niece, Jody Schmeck, has done an excellent job doing that in 
recent years as time is catching up with our generation. 
Hopefully now she and my daughter, Mavis, can carry on the 
tradition of caring for the family graves. 

Several of my nieces and nephews have attended the same schools 
in later years but many changes have been made. 


Humbly submitted, 

Irene Steinmeyer, Class of 1928 
Plato Twp. high School 


A Peek into the Heritage of the John Rosborough! Mabel Johnson 
Families 

Prepared by: Irene (Rosborough) Steinmeyer 

June 25, 1998 


I will do my paternal relatives first. I have been fortunate to 
find among my possessions quite a bit of information about my 
father and mother's forbears and I will copy most of it word for 
word because it is most interesting. The following is a Brief 
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Historical Sketch of Andrew McCornack and Helen McGeough, his 
wife (Taken from the Centennial Celebration Records) 1938." 
There was a family get-together at the farm home of William and 
Irene (McCornack) McQueen in 1938. Someone, I believe Caldwell 
and Nellie Rosborough of Moline, Illinois, prepared this 
Historical Sketch. 

"In the year 1838 Andrew McCornack and his wife Helen arrived 
in New York, from Scotland. Three of their six children 
accompanied them: Janet, Alexander, and Andrew. One year 
before, Margaret, John and William had come to America. 
Margaret, who was Mrs. George McQueen, lived in Croton just 
above New York City, on the Hudson River. John and William 
settled near Rochester, New York. 

Andrew and Helen were married about 1806. They lived on a 
farm called Annabaglish, seven miles from Newton Stewart in 
Southwest Scotland. They were strict in their religious 
beliefs. They belonged to the Covenanters. One of the 
tenets of this group was complete separation of Church and 
State. (Apparently they left the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church.) 

Since half of the children had migrated to the new country, 
the question of joining them was discussed. Many factors 
were involved. One no doubt was the hilly unproductive sheep 
land of western Scotland. Helen, the wife and mother, had 
the best argument. She wanted the family to be together 
again. Andrew was sixty years old and reluctant to leave. 
After prayerful consideration, the decision to go to the 
United States was reached. Leaving Liverpool, England, on a 
ship called Siddons on June 16. They landed in New York July 
19, 1838. 

After arriving in New York they visited the George McQueens 
at Croton and their sons John and William at Rochester. 
Deciding to go west into land recently vacated by the 
Indians, they then moved on to Illinois, joined by John and 
William, journeying through the "Erie Canal to Buffalo, then 
up Lake Erie, Lake Saint Clair, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan" to 
Chicago, and finally settling in a "fine country of prairie 
and woodland" forty miles to the west. 

Here in the fertile land six miles west of Elgin, bought from 
the Indians three years previously, Andrew and Helen 
McCornack reestablished a home and clan of their own. Here 
they worshiped in the Reformed Presbyterian Church, now known 
as the Washington Church. The lovely grounds surrounding the 
Washington Church is the final resting place for many of the 
Andrew McCornack Clan." 

(The Washington Church and "lovely grounds surrounding it" is 
the cemetery where my paternal grandparents, parents, Earl 
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and Louise, and my husband Ray are buried. I will also be 
buried there and no doubt Mavis will be too. There is a space 
for John but I think he prefers Colorado as his final resting 
place. Donald and Lucille and Myrtle and Bill also have 
plots there as well as Betty and Bill. When I spend time 
there with the flowers, etc. - it is so quiet and peaceful. 
An annual church service is held in the pretty little country 
church the first Sunday after Memorial Day and I try to 
attend. My father's brothers, William, Henry and Robert were 
all farmers and all lived in that same area on Highland 
Avenue Road. His sister, Bessie, never married and always 
lived with her parents.) 

All of the children and grandchildren of Alexander and Helen 
McCornack are listed in the Sketch. However, I will only 
list the children of Margaret McCornack who married George 
McOueen, as they are my father's family. 

Ellen, who married Alex Caskey; their children were Margaret, 
Ella, Robert, William, Rev. James and Jean. Andrew, who never 
married. Elizabeth, who married my grandfather, James 
Rosborough. Their children and grandchildren were: 

Henry Rosborough, who married Ida Coombs. They had one 
daughter Viola, who married Arthur Peterson. William 
Rosborough, who married Addie Wilson. They had one son, 
Frank. Bessie, who never married. John Rosborough (my father) 
who married Mabel Johnson. They had seven children, Earl, 
Irene, Myrtle, Walter, Dorothy, Donald and Betty. Robert 
Rosborough, who married Vera Lauck. They had four children, 
Lois, Robert, Glenn and Edith. 

(This material was prepared and compiled by Albert James Gage 
of Chicago, Illinois, and Mrs. Olive Gage Hamilton of 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada.) 

One other item of interest to me was a yellow-paged article that 
appeared in the Courier-News many years ago entitled "62 Attend 
Rosborough Family Reunion." It says "A reunion of the Rosborough 
family was held Sunday afternoon and evening at Wing Park, with 
62 attending. Informal visiting, baseball and games for the 
children followed a covered dish supper at 5 p.m. It was decided 
to set aside the last Sunday in August for the annual reunion. 
The rest of the article is listing the 62 people who were in 
attendance. (This reunion is still held every year on the last 
Sunday in August.) 

Most of the information I have found with regard to mother's 
relatives is from clippings she had kept in a photo album. I am 
going to copy a 1905 article about mother's grandparents' 50th 
wedding anniversary. This clipping is yellowed with age. I just 
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wish I could transpose the picture of my great-grandparents onto 
this page also. 


"Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Larson Celebrate Golden Wedding." 

"As they were seated beneath a wedding bell of evergreen and 
marigold, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Larson welcomed the guests who 
had been invited to the residence of their daughter, Mrs. 
John Johnson, at Udina last evening, to assist in the 
celebration of their golden wedding anniversary. While 
occupying the seats of honor, Mr. and Mrs. Larson greeted 
over half a hundred friends and relatives from Chicago and 
Elgin. 

The entire Johnson residence was decorated with evergreen and 
smilax. Antique gold candles of Swedish design were used in 
decorating the table and the bride's cake was also placed on 
exhibition. During the evening an informal program was enjoyed 
and Miss Carrie Stevens played a number of piano solos. Rev. J. 
T. Kraft, pastor of the Bethlehem Swedish Lutheran church, was 
called upon to make a few remarks. 

Mr. Larson was born in Snoland, Sweden, in 1825 and fourteen 
years later in the same country Mrs. Larson was born. They 
were married Oct. 13. 1855, and in 1866 they left their 
native land and came to America. Elgin was selected as their 
future place of residence and for nearly forty years they 
have made their home either in this city or in the adjoining 
country. 

To them were born three children, two of whom are now living. 
They make their home with their daughter, Mrs. John Johnson. 
A son, Herman Larson, resides at Austin. 

Both enjoy comparatively good health. During the time that 
they have lived in towns adjoining Elgin, they have made many 
friends and the gifts which were received last evening showed 
the esteem in which they are held." 

Unfortunately, I have almost no information about Grandma Johnson 
(mother's mother). However, when I mentioned this to Mavis, she 
reminded me that she had written her biography when she was a 
sophomore at Elgin High School and my mother had furnished most 
of the information regarding her parents, etc. Again, I will 
copy what she wrote, word for word. 

"My great-grandfather, John Johnson, was born on February 24, 
1859 in Sweden. My great-grandmother, Christina Larson, was 
born February 8, 1861, also in Sweden. She came to the 
United States at the age of three, sailing on a small boat, 
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which took six weeks and two days to make the crossing. 
During the crossing/ her little sister/ who was 1^ years old/ 
died and was buried at sea. John Johnson and Christina 
Larson met in the United States and were married on April 28, 
1880. They had five children, three boys and two girls. He 
passed away in 1938 and she in 1944. The last five years of 
his life, he was blind. 

My grandmother, Mabel Johnson, was born on January 25, 1885 

in Nebraska. She attended grade school in Nebraska and after 
coming to Elgin, she went to the Academy for one year. She 
married John Rosborough on April 28, 1908." 

The only information I have of Grandpa John Johnson comes from 
his obituary notice, which I will also copy. 

"John Johnson, 7 9 years of age, a retired farmer, died last 
night at 8 at his home at McQueen Station following a brief 
illness. 

He was born in Skepshult Parish, Province of Elfsborg, 
Sweden, on Feb. 24, 1859, coming to this country when about 

12 years old, settling in this vicinity where he has spent 
the most of his life. For the last 10 years he had resided at 
McQueen Station. He was a member of the Plato Center 
Methodist Church. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Christine 
Johnson, a daughter, Mrs. John Rosborough of McQueen Station, 
two sons, Victor Johnson of Minneapolis and John W. Johnson 
of Plato Center; 12 grandchildren and one great grandson; two 
brothers, Andrew Johnson of Otho, la., and Frank Johnson of 
Clear Lake, la. One son and one daughter preceded him in 
death. 

Funeral services will be held Monday afternoon at 2 at the 
Norris mortuary with the Rev. George F. Courrier officiating. 
Burial will be in Bluff City cemetery. Friends may call at 
the mortuary." 

Grandpa and Grandma Johnson had five children: 

Uncle Elmer and Aunt Minnie lived in Minnesota for several 
years but later lived in Elgin. They had one daughter, 
Maurine, who married Ray Jahelka and has lived in California 
for many years. 

Uncle Victor and Aunt Addie lived in Minnesota all their 
lives. They had three children, Gladys, Burton and Grace. 

Mabel Johnson Rosborough lived in the Elgin area most of her 
life. She had seven children, Earl, Irene, Myrtle, Walter, 
Dorothy, Donald and Elizabeth, a/k/a Betty and Bette. 

Uncle John and Aunt Margaret lived in Plato Center for many 
years. They had one daughter, Jeannette who died of cancer at 
an early age. 
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Aunt Amanda and Uncle Jack Samuelson lived in Rockford most of 
their married life. She lost their only baby and she died 
during the flu epidemic of 1919. 

Aunt Amanda’s obituary reads as follows: 

"Mrs. Amanda Johnson Samuelson, wife of John Samuelson, died 
Sunday afternoon at the Rockford Hospital. 

Mrs. Samuelson was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Johnson, 
and was born in Belvidere, Neb. June 6, 1891. She moved 

with her parents to Udina nineteen years ago, and later came 
to Elgin to live. 

She is survived by her husband, John Samuelson, of Rockford, 
and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, and three brothers, 
Elmer, Victor and John Johnson, all of Warren, Minn, and one 
sister, Mrs. John Rosborough of McQueen. 

Her parents left Elgin a year ago to go to Warren, Minn. 

Mrs. Samuelson was a member of Eastern Star lodge number 590 
of Rockford. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 o'clock Wednesday 
afternoon from the Fredrick and Curtis undertaking parlors 
here. Interment will be made in Bluff City cemetery." 

Mother and dad's marriage announcement in the Elgin Courier-News 
reads as follows: 

"Miss Mabel Johnson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Johnson of 
Udina, and John A. Rosborough of McQueen, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Rosborough of 214 Vincent Place, this city, were united 
in marriage last night at 8 o’clock at the home of the 
bride's parents. Rev. C. A. Pollock of the Presbyterian 
House of Hope of this city officiated. 

A number of Elginites attended the wedding. Present also 
were relatives of the couple from McQueen, Wayne and other 
towns in this vicinity. Lohengrin's wedding march was played 
during the ceremony by Miss Samuelson. Following the 
marriage, an elaborate supper was served the guests. The 
couple left for a short wedding trip and after a few days 
will be at home to friends on a small farm near McOueen." 

Both of my parents, John and Mabel (Johnson) Rosborough attended 
the Elgin Academy - I'm sure that was where they met. They were 
hard working, clean and honest people and did a fine job in 
raising their seven children. Dad died in 1955. Later Don and 
Lucille bought the home place and a new house between it and 
Bette and Bill's home was built for mother. She lived there 
until she passed away October 26, 1965. 



One last clipping my mother saved in her photo album reads as 
follows: 

"John Rosborough and Wife Honored" 

"Two hundred relatives, friends and neighbors gathered at the 
Udina Community club house Saturday evening to honor Mr. and 
Mrs. John Rosborough, well known and popular residents of 
McQueen Station, who celebrated their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary on that date. 

Mrs. W. S. Linnell was master of ceremonies and announced a 
delightful program which opened with vocal selections by the 
Udina male quartet, Arthur and Glenn Pearson, Prof. J. c. 
Myers and Newell Russell. They were accompanied by Mrs. 
Arthur Peterson. 

A skit "John and Mabel Read the Newspaper" was given by Mrs. 
Linnell and Richard Myers, and instrumental selections were 
played by "The Three Hired Men," George Schmidt, concertina 
player, Leon Schmidt, banjo artist, and Edward Schneider, 
guitarist. 

A quadrille, popular dance of 25 years ago, was executed by a 
group of Mr. and Mrs. Rosborough's contemporaries, followed 
by some modern dances in which four young couples appeared. 
Refreshments were served by members of the Udina Ladies Aid, 
the honored guests being seated at a long table centered with 
an enormous wedding cake and graced with bouquets of roses 
and sweet peas. Other appointments emphasized a combination 
of silver and white. Seated at the table with Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosborough were her Parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Johnson whose 
fifty-fourth wedding anniversary the occasion also marked, 
the children of Mr. and Mrs. Rosborough and a few close 
friends. 

In behalf of the guests, Mrs. Linnell presented the couple 
with a chest of silver to which they made gracious response. 
Dancing was enjoyed until a late hour to music furnished by 
Bonnie Linnell, piano, Leon Schmidt, guitar and banjo, and 
William Seymour, drums. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rosborough were married at the home of her 
parents on April 28, 1909, and have made their home at 
McQueen Station ever since. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson were 
married in Elgin on April 28, 1880. Guests attended the 
celebration from Elgin, Plato Center and Whitewater, Wis." 


Bits ' n Pieces About Washington Church and Cemetery 
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Prepared by: Irene (Rosborough) Steinmeyer 


May 1, 1995 


Quoting verbatim from the early history of Kane County, we find: 
"In the north of Ireland, King Robert Bruce established, in the 
fourteenth century, colonies of Lowland Scotch who were descended 
from the Saxons, Danes, and the old Vikings of Norway, who 
successively overran and conquered the 'tight little island' from 
Land's end to the Highlands. From the descendants of these 
colonies in the north of Ireland came the Moores, Rileys, 
Christies, Eakins, Lowrys, Hunters, Lynchs, Hoods and Atchisons, 
and settled in the southern and western part of Rutland - 'Auld 
Scotia' sent us a direct importation from her lowlands of sturdy 
hard-headed Presbyterians who took as naturally to Abolitionism, 
when they struck the soil of the land of freedom, as they did to 
the principles of John Knox, — the McCornacks, Alexander and 
William, true as steel to their principles of right - also made 
their homes in Rutland, and the McQueens, Sheddens, Shirrards. 
Whites, Martins, Hannahs and the Frasers, descendants of the old 
Gaelic Highlanders." So by this long quotation, we see that 
these early settlers were by tradition God-loving honest folk. 


With their families they took up land near each other and 
established homes in a simple but wholesome manner. Henceforth 
their responsibilities and their true sense of values were soon 
evidenced by the manner in which they lived and planned for their 
future. The neighborhood was unique in that it retained its 
habits of thought and religion for a longer period than many 
other communities. 

Plain folk, and determined, from Scotland; humorous and resolute 
from the north of Ireland, they all fitted well into the new land 
of promise. They had little money, but were what might be called 
canny and industrious. Soon their cabins were built and their 
land cleared and tilled for the new crop. 

This "Old Church" stands as a monument to the sturdy piety and 
perseverance of these early pioneers who with their Bibles as 
well as with their muskets and their plows worked out their 
destinies in this land of promise. "The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

From the time of their arrival in the year of 1837 and 1838, we 
have reason to believe that religious services were held in the 
homes. The Sabbath was with them a day to be kept holy and spent 
in the worship of the Lord. Those log cabin homes so devoid of 
frills and fancies, were much devoted to the things that are 
eternal. 
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Because of the desire for a church organization and building in 
their very midst, we find that, following the services in the 
homes in 1838, 1839, 1840 and 1841, a church organization was 
perfected as the result of the visit of a prairie missionary, 
John W. Morrison, from the Presbyterian Church organization of 
Illinois. 

Following the organization in 1842, the church building was begun 
in 1844 or '45. Land was given by Alexander McCornack for the 
site. His log cabin adjoined the present church yard. 

the timber for the building was hewn in the woods nearby and 
other lumber was hauled by oxen from Chicago. It was erected 
under the supervision of William and Daniel Fraser and designed 
like the one they attended in Scotland. Even the laths and 
shingles were hand cut by the zealous members whose very soul and 
being were built into this structure which has since become a 
permanent memorial to their faith, their courage and their 
convictions. The final touch of Mr. William Fraser's hand was 
placing of the sun dial above the door, where for over ninety 
years it has faithfully marked off the hours and told its timely 
story. its nearest neighbors are the grass covered plots where 
lie the hands that fashioned the church, and carved the Roman 
letters on the dial. 

The building was first set on wooden blocks. The walls were 
unplastered and there was no floor. Services were held in the 
church sometime in 1847. The stone foundation was put under the 
present building in Civil War times. The stone was hauled by 
John and Andrew H. McCornack from South Elgin and the mason work 
was done by William McCornack and J. B. Shedden. 

^he first seats in the building were boards laid on blocks. 
Later, seats made by Squire Kelley were finished. These are in 
the building at the present time. The first pulpit was made of 
boards resembling a large clock about three feet square with 
shelves at the back. A plain settee occupied the place back of 
this pulpit. In later years the present pulpit and the black 
walnut sofa were donated by Mrs. Mary Lynch and her daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Weidner. (My husband, Ray Steinmeyer who was an 
upholsterer by trade, recovered this settee with tufted black 
material sometime in the 1940's or 1950's.) The floor was laid 
and the walls plastered and the church finished in 1859. 

The passing years brought many changes. Families moved to other 
communities to make their homes. Tenants and new owners farming 
the land attended, in most cases, a Lutheran Church at Pingree 
Grove or North Plato. Those who had left the farms, affiliated 
with churches in the cities where they had come to live. The old 
church fast became only a place of reverent memories. 

Part of the original site - directly west of the church building 
- became the cemetery. As early as 1847, Isabel Fraser passed 
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away and was buried in the first lot assigned for this purpose. 
From time to time many others have been laid to rest in this 
peaceful and hallowed "God's Acre." We have found a record book 
showing that in October of 1881 a committee on "grave yard 
repairs" met by mutual consent and made plans to repair the 
fence, to take care of the lots and purchase additional land from 
Alexander McCornack. Twenty-four lots were secured at one dollar 
and a half a lot." 

At this time the assessment plan for securing necessary funds was 
inaugurated. A special committee cared for the graveyard for many 
years. Meetings were held at various intervals down through the 
years. 

In 1916 the Washington Cemetery Association was organized with V. 
A. Damisch as president, W. C. McQueen as treasurer and Elizabeth 
Eakin as secretary. This Association has met annually since its 
organization. 

In 1921 and 1922 extensive repairs were made on the old church. 
John Fraser grandnephew of the men who had charge of the building 
of the church in 1845, was chairman of this restoration 
committee. Bronze plates similar to those used in the churches 
in Scotland bearing the names of the original pew holders were 
placed on the pews in 1926 through the generosity of Orville 
McCornack, a great-grandson of Andrew McCornack, Sr. 

In June, 1924 a bronze memorial tablet bearing the names of the 
founders of the church was placed on the front of the building. 
This tablet was dedicated in the memories of the pioneers who had 
given of themselves and of their substance to the building of 
this house of worship. The dedicatory address was given by Mrs. 
Pearl Hood Rayburn, granddaughter of William Hood. The tablet 
was unveiled by Beryl Moore, great-granddaughter of Samuel Eakin 
and James Moore. 

On June 16, 1925 the organization known as the Washington 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Plato (formerly Deerfield) was 
incorporated according to the laws of the State of Illinois. The 
name of the corporation was The Memorial Washington Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Plato. Membership in this Association was 
to be open to anyone according to the rules. 

Each year in May (or June) an annual meeting is held. Following 
the business meeting, there is an appropriate memorial service. 
Ministers from far and near have spoken and emphasized anew the 
old truths and faith of our forefathers. A patriotic service 
honoring the soldiers and sailors who have entered service from 
this church is part of the annual program. 

Another interesting and impressive part of this annual meeting is 
the baptism of children of the fourth and fifth generations. The 
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baptismal bowl used in those early days, nearly a century ago, is 
still used in these services. 

Thus each year, the descendants of the early pioneers who 
established this church and who have long since gone to their 
reward endeavor to honor them and their sturdy faith. This 
Memorial Association desires to perpetuate the values of a great 
past. Those saints who made this simple story possible are fast 
becoming memories - hallowed and holy. We have tried in these 
few pages to pay our tribute to them. But, only by dedicating 
ourselves and all we have to the God of our fathers, can this be 
truly done. 

'Faith of our fathers, holy faith! 

We will be true to thee, til death!' 

This material was copied from a booklet titled "Lest We Forget" 
prepared by the History Committee in 1935. The committee was 
comprised of Florence Damisch, Eva McCornack and Pearl Hood 
Rayburn, Chairman. The officers were as follows: 

President Marcus Damisch 

Treasurer William C. McQueen 

Secretary Pearl Hood Rayburn 


Note: William C. McQueen, who was treasurer, and his wife Irene, 
were the nice neighbors who took me to church and Sunday 
School at the Presbyterian Church in Elgin for several 
years. 

Pearl Hood Rayburn, who was secretary and chairman of the History 
Committee, and her husband Claude, were our landlords when we 
lived at 127 Hill Street for about ten years. She was also the 
Chief Juvenile Probation Officer for Kane County for many, many 
years and it was she who offered me the secretarial job at the 
branch office in Elgin in 1949. 


Kenneth "Shorty" and Alice Thurnau historians of Pingree Grove, 

Illinois 

PINGREE GROVE HISTORY 

The following information taken from "Genealogical History of the 
Andrew Pingree Family" by Daniel Pingree, M.D. of Pingree Grove, 
Kane County, Illinois, July 27,1880. 

Andrew Pingree, Sr. was born in Rowley, Massachusetts February 
17, 1775. (Died 1846) the son of Moses Pingree, one of two 
brothers who emigrated from England to the colonies in the 17th 
century. He was a shoe manufacturer in Lynn, Mass. He married 
Abiah Straw in Weare, New Hampshire in 1802. The couple had 10 
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II 


children, moved to Pingree Grove in October 1838 with the family. 
The children were: Andrew, Straw, Abiah, Francis, Betsy (died 
young), Sally, Emily, Daniel, Betsy Noyes and William Cutler. 

Rev. Andrew Pingree was born in Weare, N.H. July 16, 1803. He 

learned the clothiers trade at age 21 and also commenced teaching 
winter public schools. He studied for the Universalist ministry 
in Hingham, Mass, about 1834, preaching the gospel in Belfast, 
Maine while also teaching high school. 

Straw Pingree was born in Springfield, N.H. March 12,1805 and was 
engaged in farming until the spring of 1838 when he moved to 
Pingree Grove where he purchased land and continued farming. He 
was a democrat and a Universalist. On April 13,1844, he married 
Harriet Thurston who was born in Zanesville, Ohio in 1821. They 
lived on the Pingree Grove farm until his death on September 18, 
1874 at age 69. They had eight children. 

Abiah Pingree was born in Springfield, N.H. in 1807.. He married 
Mora Adams in Oxbridge, Mass, about 1830. She died in West 
Almond, N.Y. in the fall of 1838. They had 3 children. He 
purchased land in West Almond, Allegheny County, N.Y. where he 
was a farmer. On a visit to Kane County in 1938 he purchased some 
land which he continued to own during his lifetime. He returned 
to Maine, where on Jan. 1st, 1844, he married Hannah M. Curtiss. 
They remained in Mass, until September 1, 1846, when they moved 

to Pingree Grove, where he remained until his death. He owned 
1200 to 1500 acres of land and considerable other property. They 
had no children but adopted a daughter, Emma Gilbert. Both Hannah 
and Abiah were buried at Udina Cemetery. 

Francis Pingree was born in Springfield, N.H. on Feb. 13,1809. He 
lived with his parents until he reached the age of 21. He taught 
school for awhile and then went to Danvers, Mass, where he spent 
a few months in manual labor. Having a great desire to go to 
sea" and visit different countries, he signed on a whaler ship 
called, Averic, with Captain Swain as master, for a three year 
voyage. They sailed Nov.26, 1831 from New Bedford, Conn. ^to 
cruise the Pacific Ocean looking for whales. They left with 
nineteen missionaries on board. Ten men and nine women who were 
destined for the Sandwich Islands. Francis spent altogether about 
six years in the rough seafaring life, visiting many foreign 
countries, including China. He returned to the Plainfield 
residence of his parents in November 1837. He remained there thru 
the winter with his family and then began planning to move to 
Illinois. In April of 1838, with his brother, Straw, he started 
for the west and located in what later became Pingree Grove. At 
the time of their arrival it was a wolf-howling prairie with no 
name and with not more than two or three residences within eight 
miles. Elgin was then the nearest post office and had a 
population of about twenty-five. Francis and Straw started 
farming. In June 1843 Francis married sixteen year old Lydia 
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Barney Patchin. He remained in Pingree Grove until the spring of 
1853 when he moved to Kier in Buchanan County, Iowa where he 
bought 160 acres of land and continued farming. 


Betsy Pingree was born in Springfield, N.H. in 1811 and died 
about the year 1816. She is buried in Springfield. 

Sally Pingree was born in Springfield, N.H. in 1813. She married 
Moses Fall in Meriden, N.H. on April 19, 1837. They moved to 
Pingree Grove in 1844. Sally died of cancer in 1865. Moses and 
Sally had ten children. 

Emily Pingree was born in Springfield, N.H. ca. 1817. She died in 
Meriden, N.H. sometime around 1837, at the age of twenty years. 

Daniel Pingree was born in Springfield, N.H. on January 26, 1819. 
He attended school in Meriden, N.H. both winter and summer until 
age nine and after that he went winters only until age seventeen. 
In the fall of 183 6 Daniel went to the Kimball Union Academy in 
Meriden and taught school in Cornish, N.H. the following winter. 
In the winter of 1837-38 he taught school in Lebanon, N.H. In the 
fall of 1838, along with the rest of the Pingree family, Daniel 
moved to Kane County. He continued to teach school in Illinois 
and also taught in Tennessee for a number of years. He took up 
the study of medicine in 184 6 and attended two full courses of 
lectures in the Indiana Medical College where he graduated in 
1849. He practiced medicine near Memphis, Tennessee for a year. 
In 1850 he left for the California gold fields, settling in 
Placerville where he practiced medicine for a year. Daniel 
returned to Illinois for a short time and again crossed the 
plains going west with a cattle drive in 1852. He settled in 
Stanislaus County, California, where he stayed until 1859. 
Returning to Pingree Grove, Daniel married Jane Havenhill 
November 10, 1859. She was from Litchfield, Kentucky. They were 
the parents of three children, who attended the Pingree Grove 
Seminary. 

Betsy Noyes Pingree was born in Meriden, N.H. July 23, 1822. She 
came to Pingree Grove with her parents in 1838. She taught school 
for many years in Illinois. Betsy married Hiram C. Nelson in 
Pingree, on November 7,1850. They had one daughter, Jennie Carson 
Nelson, born October 28, 1852, in a wagon, as the family 
journeyed through Carson Valley, Nevada on their way to 
California. Hiram Nelson died in California. Betsy and her 
daughter returned to Pingree Grove and later lived in St Charles, 
where Betsy married a second time. Jennie Nelson graduated from 
college in June 1875 and taught school for a time. She married 
A. J- Nichols in St Charles, October 1878. 

Cutler Pingree was born in Meriden, N.H. February 12,1825 
and came with his parents to Pingree Grove in 1838. He was a 
school teacher in Illinois and in Tennessee. He was also a 
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constable in Illinois and also farmed in Illinois. William 
married Mary E. Carter in the fall of 1851 and in 1852, journeyed 
west where they settled in Stanislaus, County, California. On the 
way across the plains, in Carson Valley, Nevada, Mary Pingree 
gave birth to a son. They named him David Nevada Pingree. 


Dr. Daniel Pingree platted the village of Pingree Grove in 1882. 

The first Post office was established Mar. 6, 1848. The Chicago 
Pacific Railroad laid tracks through what would become the 
village and established a depot in Pingree Grove in 1876. The 
Milwaukee Road, which had purchased the Chicago Pacific, laid 
another track through the village in 1890. 

About 1900, members of the Pingree Family donated to the village, 
the land that would become Pingree Grove. A petition to 
incorporate the village was filed December 12,1906. On December 
29th the residents of the village voted for the incorporation and 
the village was officially established February 14, 1907. 


In 1988, a former Pingree Grove resident Viola Veterman Kallens, 
sent Kenneth "Shorty" Thurnau a letter and pictures of the old 
town. She mentions two stores one owned by Cooper and the other 
Wiese. The post office was first in the Cooper store then at the 
Wiese business. There was a milk factory on the road between the 
stores. She remembers two churches. The congregational was on the 
hill, and the German Lutheran was on U.S. 20. There was 
Franzen's lumber and coal yards. The depot had sliding stockyard 
loading pens. The pickle factory was on the road to the 
clayhole, which was formally a brick factory before her time. The 
farmers brought in grain to the feed mill to be ground for feed 
for their cattle. These were open wagons drawn by horses. 

John Thrun hauled his milk from the factory to the train by a 
team of blind mules. They were blinded by lightning in his barn. 
Across from the school, the Ramms slaughtered cattle. There were 
many buildings and a big barn there. The water from the school 
came from the Ramm property. The Elgin Airport was on the first 
farm past Pingree on U.S. 20 towards Elgin. The cement for 
building the Grant Highway (U.S. 20) was made beyond this farm. 
Viola lived in Pingree Grove in the early 1920’s. She is now 
deceased. References have also been made about place of business 
owned by a man named Bodenschatz. This was a buffet and store 
located near where the railroad depot was moved to, on Reinking 
Road. This family was active in the 1880's around Pingree Grove, 
and also owned a business in Elgin. 
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Kenneth "Shorty" and Alice Thurnau were asked to supply 
information about what they knew about the history of Pingree 
Grove for this project. Their important recollections are 
included in this work. However, the town needs its own book, and 
writer to capture all of the town's vital history. The Thurnau's 
provided these sketches of the area's past, plus many pictures. 
Alice's sister is Phyllis Kelley, another fine historian who 
preserves the past in Sycamore. Her relatives lived in the 
northern part of Kane County. 


Note: A 1950's newspaper column by Fred E. Holmes states that 
the first church in Rutland Township was erected by the Catholics 
in 1855. The building "stands on ground that was given to the 
church by Andrew Pingree. Gilberts was laid out and platted by 
Andrew Pingree and Elijah Wilcox in 1855. Holmes says that 
Pingree Grove was actually laid out by Daniel and Hannah Pingree 
in 1882. 


OLD JOE KATZ 

One old timer who will never be forgotten by the kids in their 
50's was old Joe Katz who lived on what is now Mansfield Street. 
His old house was unpainted and had no electricity or phone. He 
let the kids help plant peanuts and tobacco and harvest in the 
fall. They also planted pop corn which when dried and shelled, he 
would pop for the kids in an old fashioned popper on his wood 
burning stove. One fall he let the kids make apple cider on an 
old cider press. My boys brought home several jars they had 
helped make. It didn't look very appetizing to me and I gradually 
replaced it with store bought and they never knew the difference. 
They still talk about the good cider they made at old Joe's 
place. 

Katz had a model "A" Ford that was hard to start. He would get in 
it and the kids would push him down the hill and around the store 
to get him started and away he'd go to Elgin to visit his brother 
on weekends. 

One summer the boys built a tree house in Joe's backyard. They 
gathered pieces of wood from anyone who would give them any and 
made their tree house, complete with tower and a catwalk going 
from one to the other. It had windows and an old carpet on the 
floor. When it was finished we went up to see it and were quite 
surprised at what they had built. We kid our oldest son, Dave, 
who is in construction, that he got his start at old Joe's' 
building that tree house. 

In the evening the old man would pop corn for the kids' and they 
would sit around the old store and listen to him tell some 
fascinating stories about the good old times of his boyhood. 
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Whether they were all true or not, the kids were good listeners 
and they believed him. 


PINGREE GROVE CHURCHES 

The first St. Peter's Lutheran Church was on Route 20 and was 
purchased in 1896 for $25.00. Prior to its occupation by the 
congregation, the building had been used as a school. The 
building was later bought by the Reinking family. Shorty 
remembers a lady being killed as she crossed the road coming from 
church. 

The current church on Reinking Road was built in 1910 and was 
previously occupied by Congregationalists. It was purchased in 
June 1935 for $500.00. From about 1930-1934, worship services 
were being conducted at the North Plato church. The first 
services in the current building were conducted on November 15, 
1934 and at that time the Pingree church and the North Plato 
church, were independent of one another. 


THE CANDY STORE 

One of the most popular places for the kids back in the 30's and 
40's was the Frank Davis Candy store where they could spend their 
pennies and had a wide choice of candy. Frank and his wife lived 
in a small two room house with a closed in front porch that had 
windows where he had his candy and gum. He had a bell on the 
outside of a sliding window and you had to ring the bell for 
service. When any kid found a penny it was over to Franks' they 
would go. 

Frank Davis' first wife, Ella, was blind and she walked with a 
cane. He fixed a wire clothesline on the outside of the back door 
and attached the other end to the outhouse in back. Ella would 
hook her cane over the line and go out to the toilet by herself. 
The small house was there before 1911 and was torn down in 1970. 
It was next door to Jack and Alice Thurnau's House. 

THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE 

The old swimming hole was formerly the spot where the brick 
factory got their clay for making bricks. It is spring fed and 
back in the 1930's the village boys started using it for 
swimming. Most of them were skinny dipping. Shorty Thurnau and 
his four brothers all learned to swim there when they were kids. 
It was surrounded by weeping willow trees so they had their own 
private pool. Girls, at least nice girls, did not go near the old 
clay hole. There has been no swimming for several years now but 
kids do fish there. There are two factories close by, G.N.P. and 
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Elgin Die Mold. Canada geese have made it their favorite spot the 
past few years. Neighbors feed them bread and shelled corn, some 
have become so tame they eat out of your hand. 

(G.N.P. on Railroad Street, makes plastic seals for car motors.) 

GYPSIES 

The summer of 1932 a band of gypsies came to town. They put up a 
big tent on the curve of Route 20, next to the "Dew Drop Inn" 
tavern. They made their willow baskets and chairs and went around 
the countryside selling them. They had to be watched as they were 
noted for stealing anything they could. Young kids were scared of 
them as they thought the gypsies would steal them. Everyone was 
glad when they left town. 


THE THURNAU GARAGE 

John (Jack) Thurnau built his garage in 1910 across the road from 
the Village Hall. He made all of the cement blocks for his garage 
and house himself. Jack started out as a blacksmith, later sold 
Model "T' Fords and Dodge cars. He also sold Goodyear and 
Firestone tires, as well as Sinclair gasoline. I remember one of 
the last horse and buggies around belonged to a Mr. Stelford who 
lived north of Pingree on Reinking Road. He would drive down to 
the garage to have his horse shod. 

Jack was one time mayor of Pingree Grove. He continued running 
the garage doing welding and mechanic work until about the age of 
75. The shop was torn down in 1978. Emory Thurnau, Jack's oldest 
son, remembered changing a flat tire on one of A1 Capone's cars 
in 1927. (at his dad's garage). 

Jack Thurnau died in 1956. He is buried by his wife, Alice Ewing 
Thurnau, at the old Washington Church Cemetery. 

THE OLD MILL 

The feed mill located on Reinking Road in the center of Pingree 
Grove was formerly used to grind grain brought in by farmers. It 
was first owned by a man named Bahl and operated by steam. Later 
John Gall put in electric motors. John Gall ran it in the early 
1920's. It was later owned by Gene Palmer. 

In later years the building was used as a welding shop by Bob 
Layland and then a snowmobile shop by Jack Johnson. It is now 
(1998) owned by Bud Wester who has an auto repair shop. 
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Pingree Grove School 


Pingree Grove School (District 38) was built in the late 1890's. 
There were two classrooms, one for grades one thru four and the 
other grades five thru eight. One of the earliest teachers was 
Jennie Baldwin Thurnau, first wife of John (Jack) Thurnau, who 
taught there in 1902. Other teachers were Merle Seyller, Florence 
Damish, Esther Samuelson, Virginia King, Rosalie Lenz Johnson, 
Myrtle Heaton, Evelyn Irving and Fern Doty. Lauris Mosely was a 
visiting music instructor. The school closed in 1956. After being 
empty for a few years, it was torn down and is now the site of 
the Pingree Grove and Countryside Fire Department station. 

After the village school closed, children living on the north 
side of the Milwaukee Railroad tracks attended school in Dundee 
Unit District 300 in Hampshire and West Dundee. Students living 
south of the tracks went to school in District 301, Burlington. 

The Daniel Pingree Park, adjacent to the fire department, was the 
original school playground. Some of the old equipment is still 
there and a few more pieces were added about 10 years ago. There 
is now a basketball court for the kids with a lower basket for 
the smaller ones. Also added were two long picnic tables, a park 
bench and outdoor grill. 


KENNETH (SHORTY) THURNAU REMEMBERS 

Shorty remembers when Route #5, Grant Highway, now Route #20 was 
paved thru Pingree Grove. The cement mixing plant was about a 
mile east of the village. Bags of cement mix were hauled from a 
railroad car in town. There was a gravel pit about 300 feet from 
the hopper controlled by cable and a drum with an engine. Jack 
(Shorty's Dad) ran the dredge for the hopper. He also ran the 
steamroller for compacting the dirt before the cement was poured. 


THE BLACKSMITH SHOP 


Back of the feed mill, on Railroad Street was a blacksmith shop. 
It was operated by a man named Schultz. "Shorty" Thurnau 
remembers going over there with his dad and finding the "smithy" 
caught in a drive belt that killed him. Later Ed Seyller ran the 
shop, and the last blacksmith was Jim Holms. It closed in the 
early 1930's. 


PINGREE GROVE BUSINESSES 

On a September 15, 1898 map of the Chicago Milwaukee St Paul 
Railroad we found the following; On the south side of the tracks, 
a brick kiln and shed near what is now known as the clay hole. 
Clay for the bricks was taken from this area. Farther east on the 
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south side of the tracks were the stockyards and the C. A. 
Franzen coal and oil house. The section house was on the corner 
of Railroad and State Street, now known as Reinking Road. On the 
north side of the tracks was the Franzen lumber yard and 
elevator. The train depot was also on the north side of the 
tracks. 

In the early 1900's there were two grocery stores in Pingree 
Grove, Coopers and Wiese, The Post Office was in Coopers first 
and later located at Wiese. The Cooper’s store was located on the 
corner of what is now Damisch and Store St. Weise had his 
establishment on the east side of the street, across from 
Franzen’s Coal and Lumber Company. Later, sometime around 1940, 
"Shorty" Black had a small store in his garage on Route 20, next 
to where the old Lutheran Church stood. 

After Mr. Franzen closed his lumber and coal business, Mac Kohl 
bought the building and started a pottery ca. 1949. He employed 
many local people to work there. They made lamps, ash trays and 
lamp shades. Kohls closed sometime around 1960. Harry Kelley 
opened an implement dealership in the building in 1963 but was 
only there for a short time. The building burned in 1967. 


PINGREE GROVE TAVERNS 

Pingree has only one tavern now, "The Outpost," owned by Vander 
Heyden. It was formally called "Dew Drop Inn." It had many 
owners over the years. The old Dew Drop Inn burned in 1945. It 
was run by local saloonkeeper Patsy Rosella in 1928. In December 
of that year, it was raided for possession of illegal slot 
machines and beer. Sources say that it sold barrels of beer that 
were dumped there by its "gangland producers." (Note: Patsy was a 
man) . 

Previous to this time, Mr. Rosella also owned another bar called 
the "Cadillac Inn. " It was located west of Reinking Road along 
the south side of the railroad tracks. An August 3, 1927 article 
in the Sycamore True Republican newspaper, told of a raid by a 
gang of outlaws, who then burned the place. According to the 
report, "the leader of the gang rapped upon the door of the place 
with the butt of his gun." It was three a.m. and the men at the 
door demanded money. Rosella answered the door then quickly 
slammed it. He was not fast enough, and was grazed in the head by 
shotgun pellets, The gang then proceeded to set the bar on fire, 
and shot at those who tried to flee the burning building. The 
structure had been remodeled into "an old time country manor." 
It had 10-12 rooms, "but nothing was left but a few charred 
embers," according to the newspaper report. 

It was speculated that a vigilance gang was going around trying 
to eliminate roadhouses, such as the Cadillac Inn. Others stated 
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that the saloon was owned by Cicero beer interests. A rival gang 
wanted to "muscle in," on the operation desiring the profits from 
the sale of beer and gambling. The proprietor had refused, so 
the gangsters burned the place down. At this time in history, 
Chicago mob interests had told all roadhouse keepers that they 
"must buy their beer from the same outfit." It is believed that 
the same gang of crooks had held up another establishment a week 
earlier at Montgomery. In both cases, the crooks left the scene 
in a Cadillac. "Shorty" Thurnau remembers going over to the fire 
a few days later with a friend. The two 13 year olds then were 
quite surprised to find a black hood with holes for the eyes in 
the ditch along the roadside. 

North across the tracks was the "Belaire Inn," which was also 
operated by different owners. The Thurnau's remember that Augie 
and Ann Westerbeck once owned it. Some of us who worked at Kohl's 
Pottery would go over there once a week for lunch. Ann made 
bread in a 2 pound coffee can, and served round slices of bread 
with thick pieces of ham. Alice says, "it was a sandwich that I 
have never forgotten." The last owner of the tavern was Art 
Skibbe. The building stood empty for about six years and was 
condemned and torn down in 1990. George Lenz was said to have 
built the structure in 1933 to celebrate the end of prohibition. 
At that time it was called "Cottage Small Lenz's Place." 


The Russell Farm 

The farm known as the Russell Farm was homesteaded by Wm. and 
Robert Shirra in 1840. They came to this country from Scotland. 

Ira Newell Russell Sr. purchased the property on October 1864. He 
and his wife Charlotte had three children, Ella Russell, Laura 
Egan Young, and Freeman A. who married Leonora Lathrop. 

Freeman and Leonora had three sons, Glenn, Ira Newell, and Harry. 
Glenn was an insurance salesman, and he and his wife Marguerite 
had a daughter Marjorie. Marjorie worked at the Elgin Watch 
factory and married Donald Eggers. Harry was involved with the 
Lathrop-Paulson can washing company. He and his wife Ruth had a 
daughter Marilyn who in turn married Robert Schaller and they had 
four children. 

Ira Newell Jr. married Alice Olson and this union had four 
children. Mildred (Thomas) Strausberger, Kenneth (Ruth) Russell, 
Clifford (Vera) Russell, and Raymond (Dorothy) Russell. Kenneth 
and Ruth had two children, Hazen and Wayne. Raymond and Dorothy 
had a son Randy. 

When Newell and Alice were married they farmed on the first farm 
west of Udina on Plank road. This farm was owned by Freeman 
Russell. The Olson family lived on the second farm west of Udina. 
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John and Augusta had six children, Carl, Walter Harold, Elmer, 

Alice and Martha. 

Newell and Alice moved to the farm on Russell Road in 1920. Here 
they farmed, milked cows, raised pigs, had two raspberry patches 
and sold red and black raspberries, raised chickens and sold eggs 
and raised their family. 

In 1938 the Russells had what was known as an electrified farm 
sponsored by the Public Service Company. They took the old cook 
stove out of the old kitchen and put it in the wood shed. They 
put in an electric stove refrigerator, mangle, mix-master and 
numerous other electric appliances. At this time we put in a 
furnace and a bathroom. Daughter Mildred took time off from her 
job at the Elgin Watch Company to conduct tours to all the 
visitors, demonstrating the new equipment. Alice had trouble 
getting used to the electric stove. She kept it but had the wood 
stove brought back in. She thought she could make better pies 
with the old cook stove. 

While Alice was content being a housewife, Newell was active in 
community affairs. Served on many boards and usually held an 
office. To name a few, he was with the Kane County Farm Bureau, 
Kane County Service Company, Tri-County Holstein Club, Illinois 
Holstein Association, Kane County Fair, Udina Cemetery 
Association. He served as president of School District 51 when 
the West Udina School was built, and also was on the Plato 
Township High School Board. 


Newell sold insurance for and was a director of Kane County 
Mutual Insurance Co. in Geneva. When he decided to retire from 
selling insurance, his son Clifford took on that position. 

Daughter Mildred and husband Tom farmed in the Maple Park DeKalb 
area until they moved to the town of Dekalb. In 1979 they retired 
and moved to Florida. 

Son Kenneth and his wife Ruth farmed in the local area with their 
two sons. Ruth passed away early in life in 1970. 

In 1929 the Russells bought their first registered pedigreed 
Holstein cow. At that time little did they know how much of an 
impact this would make in the future. 

Newell and Alice enjoyed traveling and playing cards. For years 
they belonged to two card clubs. This included a bridge club and 
a pinochle club that each met once a month. 

In 1950 Raymond the youngest son joined into a partnership with 
his folks to run the farm. In 1951 Ray married Dorothy Meissner 
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and they lived in the farmhouse. Newell and Alice moved to the 
other house on the farm. 

Ray had shown registered holsteins as a boy at the age often in 
4-H. He also showed at the local and state holstein shows. At 
Plato Center High School he was very active in Future Farmers of 
America, FFA. Through 4-H and FFA Ray also got interested in beef 
cattle and in 1946 went with Freddie Schudel to the amphitheater 
at the Chicago Stock Yards to show an angus steer and received 
8th place in its class. Ray end Freddie stayed at a hotel in 
downtown Chicago and road the El train to the stock yards each 
day. It was an adventure for a fourteen year old boy. As a senior 
in high school Ray received the State Farmer Award. 

The Russells had a pair of twin calves that were born in 1954. 
Merle Howard of Mooseheart Farm showed these two year old cows on 
the show circuit and they were named All-American Produce of Dam, 
two daughters from one mother. 

In 1956 Paul Larsen then Assistant Farm Advisor, talked Ray into 
starting a 4-H club in Plato as the previous one had ceased to 
exist. So with the help of Clarence Baumgartner, a club was 
started with rabbits as the main projects. This club was known as 
the Central Wranglers. It eventually became one of the top dairy 
clubs in the county and at one time had over fifty members. 

In 1956 Ray and Dorothy had a son Randy. Randy was in 4-H and FFA 
and through the years the family won many awards with their 
holstein cattle. However Randy was more interested in sports than 
in farming. Being good at basketball, baseball, running and 
tennis led him to his work as a teacher of tennis and manager of 
the Center Court at the Hanover Park, Park District. 

While Ray was farming and working with his holsteins, Dorothy was 
doing her homemaking and taking care of the yard and seeing to it 
that everything was just so. 

In the fall of 1978 due to bad knees, Ray decided it was time to 
sell the herd. Through the years the Russells had sold many of 
their holsteins not only in the United States but to foreign 
markets as well. The sale attracted the same clientele. 

Ray continued to farm the land and took a job as official 
classifier for the Holstein Association, traveling in 34 states 
in the five years he was with them. Finding it difficult to farm 
and travel Ray decided to stay home. Like his father he was very 
active. in the community and served on many boards. Ray is Plato 
Township Clerk, was a 4-H leader for 23 years and continues to 
work .with the Kane County Fair as a director and dairy 
superintendent. The Russells were very active in the Plato 
Methodist Church which has now joined with the Faith Methodist 
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Church of Elgin and the two churches have become Cornerstone 
United Methodist Church. Plans are to build a new church on the 
Nelson property on Russell Road near where the Plato Methodist 
church stands. 

In 1998 Ray and Dorothy sold the farm buildings to Donald and 
Jane Bradley. They then took down the old tenant house and built 
a new home on that spot. This old home had a lot of memories but 
was in need of some repairs. Ray's grandfather John Olson and 
uncles Harold and Elmer and aunt Martha lived in that home for 
many years. Ray's brother Kenneth and wife Ruth and family 
resided there for a while. Newell and Alice lived there from 1951 
until they passed away. Son Randy and his wife Aleta lived there 
for four years until in 1994 when they built their home on the 
farm in the woods. 

So as we approach the year 1999, there are still two families of 
Russells or relatives living on the farm that is known as the 
Russell Farm on Russell Road. 


Submitted by: Raymond Russell 


THE HISTORY OF BURLINGTON 
Ruth R. Anderson 

Copied from The Hampshire Register dated Thursday, August 18, 
1898; Brill Brothers, Publishers 

Burlington township in its civil division is exactly the same as 
Congressional township 41 north Range 6 east. It is on the west 
side of Kane County, and is due west of Elgin. Although not 
offering as great advantages to settlers as some other 
localities, it was not the latest portion of the county to 
receive the attention of the pioneers. It is dotted over with 
groves, and the heads of small streams rise in or near its center 
and flow north, while a mile from their sources the drainage 
flows south. 

Burlington Precinct was first formed from the greater portion of 
what was Washington Precinct, June 5, 1843, and included the same 
territory as the present. The name was retained when township 
organization was adopted. When Kane County was formed, in 1836, 
what is now the township of Burlington was in Pleasant Grove 
Precinct and in Elgin, September 5, 1837. Washington Precinct was 
formed September 21, 1840. 

The first settlement was in 1835 by Stephen Van Velzer. He made 
claim to all the country in reach, including about the entire 
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township, with some outlying fractions over into the adjoining 
county. The same year and soon after Van Velzer, came, Allison 
Bander, from New York. In July 1836 came Solomon Wright and 
family, from Putnam County, N.Y. They made a claim on what is now 
known as the T. S. Hawley farm on the east line of the township. 
D.C. Wright was a son of Solomon. He was a prominent man in _ the 
township for years. Mr. Bander married one of the. Solomon Wright 
daughters soon after their arrival in the township. P.R. Joslyn 
came in 1836 from New Jersey. He had a dispute, of course, with 
Van Velzer, about his claim. Joslyn's son, Riley Joslyn, came the 
next season. A man named Griggs came in the latter part of 1835, 
but located over the line in what is now Plato. In 1836 0. H. and 
T. C. Ellithorpe, brothers from Franklin Co. Vt.,^ came. They 
arrived at Chicago and report starting from that point to go to 
Galena, but after passing through Kane County, returned and 
settled in Burlington Township. In 1837 came John Holden from 
Pennsylvania, Asa W. Lawrence, New York, and C. M. Andrews from 
Hampshire Co., Mass. 

In 1839 came Stephen Godfrey from Orange Co. Vermont. He bought 
land of Van Velzer. He brought his family the next season, and on 
his improvement until he died. His son, Charles B. survived and 
is in the possession of the old farmstead. 

In 1840 came David Sholes from Genesee Co. New York, first 
stopping one year in Knox Co. and then one year in Galena, and 
then in Burlington Township, where he remained until his death, 
in October, 1891. At the time of his death he owned 1,900 acres 
of land. John Sholes, father of David, came out and joined his 
son. He purchased land near him on which he spent the remainder 

of his days. 

Simon Young, Sr., and family came in 1841 and settled on Section 
12. He purchased of (Andrew) Ambrose Thrall, who had built a log 
house on the place and this is still standing. Thrall removed to 
another part of the township, and died years ago. 

With Mr. Young came his sons William, Daniel, John, Simon, and 
Stephen. David Simon, Jr. had come out before his father and 
settled on the land that had been taken up by his father-m law, 
Thomas Woodruff, who lived in Aurora. It is said, and is probably 
true, that at the land sale in 1842, there was but one man m 
Burlington Township that could raise money to buy his.land-David 
Finley. He bought one eighty and one forty acre tract m Sections 
11 and 14. He came to the township prior to 1841 and left it and 
went to Sycamore, where he died. Simon Young, Sr. died in the 
summer of 1871. 

In 1842 came B. F. Chapman. He became a leading citizen of the 
town, and was for some years, deputy sheriff of Kane County. 
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James Mann came m 1843. He purchased 1,000 acres, broke some of 
the ground, returned to New York, and the next year brought his 
family. He died there some years ago a very old man. He reported 
as living m the township when he came, in addition to those 
already mentioned, Eben Norton, Elder Isaac Newton, Spafford 

and J ° e i R ° 0t ' thS latter fr ° m Ohio; John and Stephen 
Ellithorpe, and J. w. Hapgood of Vermont. 

The Mann family became one of the most prominent in the township 
Harvey A. Matteson, now and for many years, a resident of this 
township is a son of Thomas Matteson, mentioned in the history 

of St. Charles, and was born in Kane County, the year his parents 
came from Jefferson Co., N.Y., 1842. parents 

It is said that while there was more or less trouble in most of 
the townships over conflicting claims, Burlington was the only 

?he I 6 ' 6 ;T h f- dispUte reached the point of the riot and mob! 
The mob maltreating a man named McClanathan, and pursuing him to 

e vi lage, and the difficulty at one time threatened to involve 
the lines of all m the community. The mob seized their victim 
cut the ice, and ducked him in a cold bath; he got away and the! 
pursued him to the village, when the people in the face of dir! 

threats protected him. The circumstances in the case were to be 
as follows: 

McClanathan had sold a yoke of oxen on credit, and to 
evade the payment, the purchaser took the benefit of' the 
bankrupt law, and then McClanathan went to the land office 
and entered the land of his debtor’s claim, and refused to 
up unless he was paid for his cattle. The pond in 
which the poor fellow was ducked was near the northwest 
corner of the township on section 12. 

The first store in the township was started where the villaqe of 
Burlington now stands by S.S. Mann in 1847. For some years this 
Wo.s the people's only trading place. After undergoing many 

whiSTVt Xt 13 Stl11 ln existence —the little frame building in 
which it was commenced being replaced by the brick structure 
Pfingsten and Craft now being the proprietors. 

ChLle! rSt n r °+-K d WaS i hS ° ld n ° ted Galena st age route from St 
arles. On this road Ezra Hanson opened a tavern stand in his 

log house. The large travel on this road soon induced others to 

open their cabin doors to the traveling public and in time it was 

overtook you Y ^ MY CaWn Y ° U f ° Und the "V "hen night 


Van Velzer’s wife was the first person who died in the new 

li^d^H in 1837 ‘ ShG WaS buried on the farm where the family 
lived. He was married the second time in 1839. 
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The first post office was established in 1846, John W. Ellithorpe 
being postmaster. He was succeeded in 18 4 9 by S.S. Mann, and 
numerous others have held it since. In time it came to the hands 
of A. J. Mann, who kept it at different intervals until he removed 
to Elgin in 1880. The office is still maintained, L. Schairer 
being the present incumbent. It was not until recently, made a 
money order office. Another post office was established in April 
1866, at East Burlington in the southeast part of the township. 
It was the successor of a previous office in Plato, near by 
called Berkshire. 

The first sawmill was built by Franklin Mann and Gideon Sherman 
in 1850. After being operated seven years it was sold and moved 

away. 

There was not a frame house in the township until 1845 when James 
Mann put his up. 

The Congregationalists built the first church In Burlington 
village, commencing in 1853 and finishing five years afterward. 
It was equally used for a long time by other denominations, 
especially the Free-Will Baptists. The latter finally oecame the 
owners of the building. In this house the Methodists also held 
service. In 1895 the Methodist Episcopal Society built their 
handsome new church, of which Rev. George H. Wells is now the 
pastor (Aug.18, 1898). In the south part of the township the Free 
Methodists had a small church. The first preacher in the township 
was Eider Eaton of the Free-Will Baptists. He came from Ohio in 
1840, in which year he organized a society of that denomination 
in the old log school house. He died many years ago. 

Mrs. Catherine Ellithorpe, wife of John W., taught the first 
school in 1839. The schoolroom was in her house, as yet no school 
building was built. In 1840 a log school was built on the St. 
Charles and Galena road within about a mile of the village of 
Burlington. Miss Nancy Hill and Miss Larabee were among the early 
teachers. Mrs. Godfrey taught in 1840 in her own home. Fannie 
Putnam taught in 1845 in Van Velzer's barn. 

The dairy products furnish the materials for the only factories 
in the township, there being three cheese factories. The first 
was built in the village of Burlington by a stock company in 
1871, a two story frame. Kratt & Parks built one in East 
Burlington in 1872. The third one is on the south line of the 
township and was built by Edward Jackson in 1874. 

In 1887 Burlington was put in closer touch with the outside world 
by the completion of a branch of the Illinois Central Railway- 
through the village. H. B. Watson is the agent in charge of the 
station. 
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The first wedding was that of John Holden and Hannah Van Velzer 
about 1840. The first birth was Two, if all reports are true, one 
at Van Velzers', the other at Mr. Banker's, about 1840. 

Burlington is supposed to be the only township in the county, or 
probably in northern Illinois, to which was ever brought a Negro 
slave and held in service. There was a slave woman who came with 
Van Velzer's family, but by the laws of the state she became 


The village of Burlington was surveyed by Andrew Pingree in 
September 1851, for S.S. Mann. There is now in the place two 
general stores, a luxrtoer, feed and coal store, a hardware store, 
hotel, wagon and blacksmith shop, post office, cheese factory 
two churches and a schoolhouse. East Burlington consists of a 
post office, cheese factory and a schoolhouse. 

The name Burlington was adopted by the suggestion of J. w. 
Hapgood. At an election held in Burlington Precinct August 5 
1844, the following voters deposited their ballots: Arlin Root' 
Oliver H. Ellithorp, William H. Van Velzer, John Young, David f! 
Finley, John W. Hapgood, John Ellithorp, Joel Root, Jacob D. 
Wiglon, William P. Holbrook; Adam B. Bell, John Barnhill’ 
Ebenezer Norton, Zenas Root, Edward L. French, William G. 
Thompson, Russell Thrall, H. M. Thrall, W. Groom, Ambrose Thrall 
S. W. Putnam, Riley Joslyn, J. L. Mason, G. Thrall, R. Lowry' 
David Sholes, David Young, Jno Putnam, Thomas McClanathan, S. r! 
Ellithorp, Elisha Wright, John Thomson, David Gleason, Dan Young 
Absalon Gleason, Spafford Root, Aaron Barnhill, Stephen Young' 
and Simon Young, total 41. y ' 

NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST, August 18, 1898. 

Work on the new school house will begin as soon as the old one 
which has been purchased by Walter Kirk, is removed. Fred 
Pfingsten and August Moberg were in Chicago Wednesday purchasing 
lumber for our new school house. Pfingsten & Bahes' tool house is 
being moved to their lot in the "New Addition." 

John A. Knief will soon begin the erection of a new dwelling near 
the M. E. Church. It will be 26 feet square and 18 feet posts. A. 
R. Johnson will do the mason work. 

The "Gypsy Waif" given by the Ladles Aid Society in the M. E. 
Church parlor, Wednesday evening, was in every way a success' 
Threatening weather prevented a great many from attending. The 
flag drill was an especially good feature. The parts were all 

well taken, and the society added a neat sum to their fund as a 
result. 
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THE FARMER’S PICNIC RECORD 


For thirteen years Burlington has at least once a year been the 
center of attraction for people from a section covering a large 
out laying district, the occasion being the annual farmer’s 
picnic given there about the middle of August for this number of 
years. In late years the picnic has been given under the auspices 
of the Burlington Picnic Association, of which W. H. Weightman is 
secretary and treasurer and H. A. Matteson is president. So far 
as we are able to record the history of the picnic in brief is as 
follows: 

The first annual Farmer's Picnic was held in Mann's Grove just 
south of the village of Burlington, Saturday, August 14, 188 6. 
Congressman Hopkins of Aurora, R. S. Egan, Frank Joslyn, A. H. 
Lowrie and Cal McGlincey of Elgin made short addresses to the 
assembled farmers and others. The committee to whom was given the 
responsibility of the picnic was A. H. Cripps, B. F. Chapman and 
L. B. Smith. The Hampshire band furnished music during the day, 
and the Burlington choir sang at the platform exercises. The 
first picnic was a success in every particular and an immense 
crowd was present. 

We have no record of the second or third picnic, and but very 
little of the fourth, which was held in the same grove as the 
first, Thursday, August 15, 1889. 

According to accounts about 3,000 people were present at the 
fifth annual picnic held Friday, August 15th the next year, and 
the picnic was said to have been more strictly a farmer's picnic 
than the ones held previous thereto, the farmers having turned 
out in much greater numbers. Speeches were made by Rev. Wm. 
Forhhill, F. F. Farmilol, F. W. Joslyn and others, and were of 
unusual interest to farmers. Music was furnished by the Genoa 
band, the St. Charles martial band and the Burlington Glee Club. 
This picnic marked a decided growth in the popularity of the 
affair. 

The sixth annual picnic was held Saturday, August 15, 1891, H. B. 
Willis and W. R. S. Hunter, being the orators of the day. The 
Kaneville Cornet Band discoursed music, as did the Killy Quartet 
of Elgin. 

The next year found the picnic still growing nearly 4,000 people 
being present. The speakers were Hon. A. J. Hopkins, C. F. Irwin 
and Judge D. B. Sherwood. Quite a number of other politicians 
were present to see to their "fences." The St. Charles Band 
furnished then the music. 

The eighth annual picnic found the usual crowd to enjoy the day 
in the usual picnic style. Nearly every town in Kane County and 
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many in DeKalb County were represented. Rev. Oneal, W. R. S. 
Hunter, Judge Bishop, Judge Sherwood, and Col. J. S. Wilcox 
addressed the assemblage. The St. Charles Band was again engaged 
for music. 

In 1895 the picnic was held Sat., August 18th. The Rev. E. W. 
Oneal was the principal orator of the day. This picnic was marked 
by the variety of attractions presented in the way of amusements, 
such as, ball games, bicycle races, theatre companies, etc. The 
St. Charles Band furnished the music. 

New grounds were provided for the eleventh picnic-Waughon' grove 
near Burlington-the old having been discarded as unfit for the 
picnic on account of the large quantities of dust as a result of 
the hindered vegetation from the previous picnics. At this picnic 
rain for the first time marred this annual affair, and the crowd 
was below the average. 

Last year the picnic grounds were again changed, Mann's Grove, 
one half mile north of Burlington, being selected. Rev. I. 
Villars of Elgin in the afternoon, addressed a goodly portion of 
those present. The Hampshire Band furnished music for the 
occasion. 

From the beginning the Hampshire Register has been in close touch 
with the picnic, and has each year sent a representative to this 
scene of much pleasure to report minutely the doings that there 
took place. Thus the Register has been one of the most potent 
measures in building up this picnic. Then, too, the Burlington 
Picnic Association has each year favored our job department, from 
which the large posters advertising the picnic have been issued. 

This year the picnic promises to advance its own popularity still 
farther. It will be held next Saturday in Mann's Grove one half 
mile north of Burlington. Hon. A. J. Hopkins will be present to 
address the people, and in consequence immense crowds will gather 
to greet him. Mrs. St. John of Kansas will also speak. There will 
be a ball game between Genoa and Elgin. A theatre troupe will 
present the "Missouri Girl" in a tent. There will be two platform 
dances and numerous other attractions. The Burlington Cornet Band 
will discourse music. Everybody should make an unusual effort to 
attend and enjoy the day's program. 


Early Histories of Burlington 
HISTORY OF THE BURLINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
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compiled by Larry Hilkemann 


The first church in the village of Burlington was built by the 
Congregationalists on the site of the present (now-1995-former) 
St. John’s Lutheran Church. The building was used by other 
denominations, including the Free Will Baptists who later became 
owners of the building. The Methodists also held services in this 
first church building under the following pastors: W. H. Locke, 
Cass Davis, F. W. O'Neal, and C. H. Hoffman; with the Rev. W. H. 
Locke's name first appearing on the Quarterly Conference minutes 
of the Hampshire-Burlington charge in 1889. 

In 1895, the Methodists built a church on the site of the present 
building under the guidance of the Rev. G. W. Wells. Three years 
later, Dec. 18, 1889, that church was destroyed by fire. The Rev. 
W. D. Doble was pastor at the time and conducted services in the 
grade school until the new church was completed in the late 
summer of 1899. Dedication services were conducted by Dr. 
Traveller on Sept.17, 1899. 

In the fall of 1939, the men of the church shingled and repaired 
the roof, adding a new cement stoop and steps at the front of the 
building. A new furnace was also added at this time. 

In 1942, the church sold the lot where the town pump is now 
located. 

On Jan. 24, 1943 it was decided to remodel the interior of the 
church by lowering the ceiling, which added a great deal to the 
appearance of the sanctuary. 

1947 was the completion of a basement, with a kitchen as well as 
a dining and recreational room. City water and fluorescent 
lighting were added with a convenient rest room on the first 
floor. 

The present front entrance addition to the main structure was 
completed in 1959 under the leadership of the Rev. Joe Gibbons. 

New pews were installed in 1965. A new organ was purchased and 
dedicated in 1968. 

In the fall of 1967, an investigating committee of Lloyd 
Anderson, Jim Kanies, and Alfred Herstrum reported to the 
congregation several plans for the building of an educational 
building. (This committee was formed in Sept. 1966.) Also at this 
special quarterly conference in the fall of 196 7, more names were 
added to the building committee with the purpose of creating a 
plan for building. The names of those added to the original 
committee to form the Building Committee were: Ruth Getzelman, 
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Carolyn Barnes, Don Anderson, and George Lawrence (who agreed to 
serve as chairman of this committee). 

On May 26, 1968, the Building Committee presented two plans to 
the congregation. The plan which was largest and called for a 
completed unit was accepted by the congregation. On Dec. 8, 1968, 
the committee presented to the congregation the only bid for the 
purchase of the unit. The bid was nearly $65,000.00. The 
congregation rejected this bid. 

Following the rejection of the bid by the congregation, the 
Building Committee worked long hard hours to present a plan that 
would not be as costly. Aware that inflation was quickly forcing 
the cost of building upward, the committee presented two bids; 
both at $69,000, on March 16, 1969. At that meeting the 
congregation voted to go ahead with construction even though the 
cost was high. At the end of May 1969, after an Every Member 
Canvass, the congregation had the needed funds to go ahead with 
the building. 

Aware that the cost was high, the congregation received an 
excellent opportunity. Mr. Howard Thomas, a local contractor (who 
never originally bid on the unit) agreed to build the unit and 
put on the new siding, which the present structure so badly 
needed. A contract was signed to not exceed a cost of $46,000 for 
the new unit and the new siding. It should be noted that the bid 
by Mr. Thomas assured us of the same building that was bid by the 
two out of town contractors at $69, 000. Much of the electrical 
work, plumbing, heating, painting, and staining was done 
voluntarily by members of the church and friends of the 
community. 

In August 1969, ground was broken to begin the building. 

As of May 13, 1970, $29, 062 had been paid on the unit. Of that 
amount only $5,000 had to be borrowed. The unit is now nearly 
completed. It is hoped that when the unit is completed, the total 
indebtedness will not exceed $10,000. We also gratefully received 
a gift of $4,000 from the Northern Illinois Conference to be used 
in building the unit. 

On May 13, 1970, Bishop Thomas M. Pryor to the Northern Illinois 
Conference consecrated the new educational building. In addition, 
Bishop Pryor presided over the relocating of the cornerstone. 

Following the relocating of the cornerstone, a potluck dinner was 
held in the church basement. An open house was held from 2-4 p.m. 
for people of the communities. 

Speaking of the successfully completed unit, the Rev. Larry 
Hilkemann said, "The Building Committee has worked long hard 
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hours to bring to the Burlington Methodist a more than adequate 
educational facility. They are to be commended for their 
faithfulness in completing the task. I also appreciated the help 
and support given me by Dr. Robert Mulligan, district 
superintendent of the Elgin District of the United Methodist 
Church. Dr. Mulligan worked closely with the Building Committee 
in hearing our plans." 

Mr. Hilkemann also said, "The new building places us in a 
position of more responsibility. Our church must continue to set 
a pace in the community; meeting the demands of her people...Our 
church must continue to witness in the name of Jesus Christ... We 
must be sensitive to His great command, 'that we love one 
another. As I have loved you, so you must love one another.'" 
John 13:34 


The following is a list of the pastors who have served the 
Burlington Church. The list is in chronological order. The dates 
of their pastorates are as accurate as can be made. Unfortunately 
some records are missing with the result that information is 
incomplete: 


Served the Hampshire Harmony and Burlington Charge 


*W.H 

. Locke 

1889 

W. S. 

Feldwisch 

1915-1916 

Cass 

Davis 

1891 

A. D. 

Moore 

1916-1918 

E . W. 

O'Neal 


D.T. 

Kahl 

1918-1921 

C.H. 

Hoffman 

1893 

I.A. 

Woodrow 

1921-1923 

G. W. 

Wells 

1895-1897 

Job 

Moore 

1923-1928 

W.B. 

Doble 

1898-1901 

Warren Maxwell 

1928-1931 

P. S. 

Lent 

1904 

*E.W 

. Ward 

1931-1935 

*E.W 

. Ward 

1904-1907 

Glenn Dunbar 

1935-1940 

J. W. 

George 

1907-1912 

Wilbur J. Hopkins 1940 

*W.H 

. Locke 

1912-1915 





Served the Plato Center and Burlington Charge 


Carl Hickman 
John Aye Ross 
John Curtis 
Joe Gibbons 
Paul Dude 
Larry Hilkemann 
Lowell E. Hoyle 


1947-1949 Ralph E. Gebhard1972-1977 
1949-1953 Larry Jones 1977-1979 

1953-1958 Peter R. Ferguson 1979-1985 

1958-1963 Alan C. Matthei 1985-1990 
1963-1967 Mickey Havener 1990-1991 
1967-1971 Douglas A. Asbury 1992- 

1971-1972 


*Served the church twice 


Rev. Hilkemann is now the pastor of the Methodist church in 
Geneva, Illinois. 
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More Memories of Pingree Grove 
as told by Alice Horton Thurnau 
with Phyllis Horton Kelley 

The Horton Family moved to Pingree Grove in the spring 
of 1931. The parents were William and Nellie Horton. We lived 
on the Sherwood Moore Farm north of the village where dad worked 
as a tenant farmer. My oldest brother Harold was 19 at the time 
and also worked for Mr. Moore as well as other farmers in the 
area . 

There were ten children in our family. The youngest Melvin, 
was born in December after our move to the Sherwood Moore Farm. 
The Horton "kids" were Margaret, Wayne, Alice, Eugene, Phyllis, 
John. Walter, and Ina Mae. (Harold makes ten). Margaret attended 
Plato High School and Wayne, Alice, Eugene, and Phyllis went 
to Pingree Grove Grade School. Grades one through four were 
taught by Rosalie Lenz Johnson. The teacher for grades five 
through eight was Virginia King. The fire department now sets 
where the school once was on Reinking Road. 

Sherwood Moore owned the farm and also an oil station in 

Elgin. He and his family lived above the business. When the 
depression hit, he lost his business as well as some of the 
farm property. He also owned a farm in Plato Center. In 1932, 
he left his Elgin apartment and moved to the Pingree farm. We 
moved into the village and lived there until 1933. Then our 
family moved to Elgin. 

I have fond memories of going over to Frank Davis' candy 
store across from Pingree Grove School to spend my pennies for 

candy. If you chose well, you could get several pieces for a 
penny. Sometimes three or four of us kids would go over with 

our pennies and each get a different kind of candy and trade 
with each other. We then had a nice variety. Mrs. Davis had 
a parrot who would say "hello" to us when we went over. We'd 

ring the candy store bell just to hear the parrot say hello 
to us . 

The clay hole was off limits to my brothers but for 
swimming. A lot of the boys in town went skinny-dipping there. 
In the winter, when it was frozen over, the boys would go up 

there with their homemade hockey sticks and tin cans and play 
ice hockey . 

In 1933, my brother Harold joined the C.C.C. to work. The 

Civilian Conservation Corps was a program started by President 

Roosevelt in March of 1933. Young men between the ages of 18- 
25 would work on reforestation projects, dam building, road 
construction, and developing parks. They were paid $30. a month, 
in which $25. was sent home to assist dependent families. With 
so many mouths to feed, the money was a big help for mom and 

dad . 

Christmas programs at school were a special time. The 

teachers had the kids put on little skits and sing Christmas 
songs for the parents. At the end of the program, Santa would 
make his appearance. He gave each kid a box of candy. It was 

all hard candy except in each box there was one piece of 
chocolate candy, called chocolate creme. We were told to not 
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open the boxes until we got home in case they would get spilled. 
Of course as soon as we got home, we would empty the boxes into 
a big bowl and get the chocolate cremes first. I tried to talk 
my younger brother out of his, but didn't have any luck. 

The park next to the school had a lot of nice playground 
equipment. We all ran there at recess and noon hour. There were 
swings, a slide, teeter-totter, a merry-go-round, and a monkey 
bar. The one I remember most was the Maypole or "giant stride," 
as some called it. The ride had chains dangling from the top. 
Attached to it, were framed chains with bar handles. You grabbed 
hold of these and ran around the pole swinging your body outward. 
I was hit in the back of the head one day when the person next 
to me dropped off and his chain swung around and hit me. I could 
feel the blood running down the back of my neck. Everyone dragged 
their feet to stop and get off. I carried a big bump and scar 
for a long time. My sister Phyllis had a similar accident. 
While on it, she fell off and hit her head on the cement base 
to the pole. Shorty's (Kenneth, Alice's husband) mother, came 
over and took care of her. I think it was the most dangerous 
ride in the park. 

The last week of school both rooms went out to Lord's Park 
in Elgin for a picnic and a day of fun. Many mothers went along. 
We usually found a picnic table near the creek. Us kids would 
then go wading and usually ended up getting wet. At that time, 
they had the snake pit with dozens of snakes crawling all around 
in it. It was very scary and creepy but we always had to see 
them. We always had a fun day and looked forward every year 
to going. 

We had to walk to and from school every day as there was 
no bus service. It was a mile walk and pretty cold in the winter. 
Mom made sure we were really bundled up. The long walk was good 
for us. I can't remember being sick. We moved from Pingree to 
Elgin in 1933. In 1940, Shorty and I were married and lived 
in Elgin, until we built our home and moved here (Pingree Grove) 
in 1949. 


Alice Thurnau. 

Note: the Sherwood Moore Farm described in this section was 
later owned by gangster Sam Battaglia. (See fire dept. and 
Seyller). 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Bernard "Barney"/June Medina 
The Beginnings of the Pingree Grove Fire Department 


When Bernard Medina retired in 1994 from the Pingree Grove- 
Countryside Fire Department, he could look back at its proud 
growth and know that he had been one of its reasons for 
success... But unlike most unsung Plato heroes of the Carl 
Hitzeroth-Raymond Russell mold, busy "Barney" notes that the 
creation of the department was necessary to keep up with the 
growth of the community. After so many years of being involved as 
a trustee for 37 years and a fireman for 15 years, being a part 
of the department became second nature. Meetings were often held 
around the Medina’s dining room table. Whenever a siren went off 
the family could see Barney running for the door. He can enjoy 
his retirement now, after many years of planning and rushing 
around the area. In 1994, Lou Marra of the Courier-News talked 
with Bernard. At that time his father Tiburcio (age 102) and 
mother Ramona (92) were also mentioned in the article. 


In 1948, "we bought a 300 gallon Diamond T Pumper from Elgin" he 
told Marra. "Now we have a truck that holds 3, 000 gallons of 
water. The old pumper is still around and is being restored at 
the Plato Center Fire Station. But long before the first truck 
was purchased, Medina was at work planning and would eventually 
patrol over sixty square miles of townships. This eventually led 
to the creation of the fire protection district in 1958. (Some 
sources say 1957). 


In 1947, the original organizers of the fire department were 
Milton Awe, Robert Heckman, John Jowaski, Bernard Medina, Paul 
Nygaard, Gerald Reinking, John Schmitz, and Walter Thies. Thies 
and Schmitz later married into Medina's family. By 1957, the 
first trustees Lyle Haines, Harry Johnson and Medina were elected 
to head the new Pingree Grove-Countryside Fire Protection 
District. 


Medina told the author "There was a deep need for quality fire 
protection in this area." He was in the army in Germany serving 
under General George Patton. "I saw the needless burning of 

buildings and the lives that could have been saved, if only there 
were fire service. 

His ideas struck home after his discharge from the service in 

1945. "We drove our little pumper out to George Struckman 

Senior's home on the southwest corner of Highland Avenue and 

Coombs Road. We answered the fire call , and just about had it 
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under control, when we ran out of water." The blaze then roared 
back and destroyed the home and its contents. "I was just sick 
over it," Barney remembers. 

Work began shortly afterwards on obtaining better equipment and 
the establishment of a fire protection district. The original 
Pingree Grove department had started as the result of chicken 
raffles, ham dinners and carnivals. By the mid 1950's it would 
take a vote by the residents to support an even bigger 
department. Medina and his co-organizers were successful in 
convincing the public that better fire protection was necessary 
and achievable. After many years of 2am call outs and then having 
to work at a day job, he has hung up his boots and helmet, but 
not the memories of devotion to his community. 


Besides his many years with the fire department, Barney also had 
another life. After the service, he was a polisher at the Case 
Factory in Elgin, and made ice cream for Borden's in Elgin for 27 
years beginning in 1957. He took an early retirement and helped 
his wife June raise eight children. She is a retired nurse from 
Sherman Hospital. He was born in Burbank, South Dakota. 

Medina was there when the Pingree Grove Fire Department started 
in 1947. He also helped start the fire protection district in 
1957. Today he still enjoys, at age 78, going down to the fire 
department and admiring all the new equipment. He notes that the 
Pingree Grove-Countryside Fire Protection is still qrowinq, and 
ready to serve the community. Our thanks to Bernard Medina, 
Jerry Seyller, Roy Kummet, and Dan Wagner for their assistance in 
collecting information about the department for this work. 


New Fire Truck 


In February of 1999, the Pingree Grove-Countryside Fire 
Protection District purchased a new state of the art rescue 
truck. Some of its features are... it can be used as a 
communications center, and serve as a rehab center for firemen. 
It has the newest version of the "Jaws of Life, " ( formally 
called a lucas tool, for extricating people from crashed autos), 
The new rescue truck also has a 15 foot 6,500 watt light tower. 
The truck is 34 feet long, the cab seats six fully dressed 
firemen. It costs $292,000. Fire officials say that if the 
vehicle was any longer, it would not have been able to fit in the 
buildings. The truck is expected to give the department twenty 
years of service. 
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Pingree Grove-Countryside Fire Department 
Log of Past Events 

At a recent visit to the fire department at Udina, Pingree 
Grove-Countryside Fire Chief Daniel Wagner, opened the publicity 
files for the author.. It contained numerous newspaper clippings, 
and other materials concerning the past and recent activities 
of the fire department. The chief explained that years ago, 
good records were not kept of fire calls. "They just went out, 
put out the fire and went back to the station," the chief says. 
"Nothing was written down." There was however, plenty of 
information on the progression of the formation of the 
department. An undated Courier-News editorial probably written 
around 1947 commended the village for holding open hearings 
about the proposed fire department. Plans were to be discussed 
concerning the purchase of fire trucks. At this time there were 
18 volunteer fireman serving the village. 

Some of the best recollections of the early years of the 
fire department come from Bernard "Barney" Medina. He was 
eventually elected secretary in 1949. Robert "Red" Druehl was 
the chief, and John (Johnny) Schmitz was the assistant chief. 

In the early days of the fire department, there was just 
one truck, an old pumper bought from Elgin. When it ran out 
of water, the fire could roar back and finish consuming what 
it started. Most Plato area fire officials agree that with the 
exception of the high school fire, and a few farm blazes, more 
difficult incidents luckily did not occur until the district 
was formed and had purchased better equipment. 

In 1947, the Village of Pingree Grove furnished space to 
house the department's future fire truck. It came complete with 
a folding door. Training took place on Sunday mornings in 
Pingree Grove. The Hampshire Fire Department brought over a 
truck for practice sessions. A siren to call firefighters was 
also installed. The Pingree volunteers hosted a variety of 
fundraisers including poultry raffles, ham dinners, and 
carnivals. Long time firefighter Bernard "Barney" Medina says 
that many local citizens donated much time and money to the 
effort. An early estimate of the area served by the Pingree 
Grove-Countryside included 50 square miles...re: 14 in Rutland 
Township, 36 in Plato Township, and 6 in Elgin Township. 

By 1957, Medina and his group had canvassed the entire 
area looking for support for a fire protection district. The 
bank balance at that time was $356.33. Tax money would be needed 
to fund further expansion of the department. Opposition to the 
new fire department proposal was met by "changing certain 
department officers," according to notes supplied by Medina. 

Pingree's plans were to build a four place barn or build 
an addition to the fire barn at that time which was at the 
village hall. It was decided that a resuscitator-aspirator would 
be a good investment for not only victims but by firemen overcome 
by smoke. Fire officials also had their eye on a "Fireball" 
fire truck that was sold and serviced by the Great Lakes Fire 
Equipment Company of Barrington, Illinois. It featured a five 
speed Chrysler engine. The 500 gallon truck sold for $15,000 
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and several nearby departments including Elgin, West Dundee 
and Roselle already had one. 

There was also plans for election of officers, and 
establishing enough trucks at Udina, Pingree Grove and Plato 
Center to fully protect the district. The old 1933 Diamond-T 
became the back-up pumper for Pingree Grove. Today it is stored 
at Plato Center. The whole measure awaited the voter's approval. 

Volunteers were just as enthusiastic and energetic drumming 
up interest in the fire protection district as they were when 
they were called out to a fire. They went door to door to gather 
signatures for the required petitions authored by Attorney Miles. 

In 1958, the department owned two new pumpers and a tank 
truck. By 1994, the Pingree Grove-Countryside Fire Protection 
District had acquired 14 emergency vehicles. 

The best source of information about all fire department 
incidents would take a diligent search of the Courier-News. 
Notes from Barney Medina and Roy Kummet are also included in 
this section. So then here is a roughly assembled chronological 
list of area incidents covered by the fire department. In this 
section, we have supplied some calls covered by the department 
in recent years. Chief Wagner pointed out that since the fire 
district was formed on November 1, 1957 there has not been one 

fatality in a structure fire in the area served by the Pingree 
Grove-Countryside Fire Protection District. 

Note: the date of the newspaper clipping is listed which is 
not necessarily the date of the incident or event. Clippings 
and information without dates are listed at the end. 

date of newspaper-incident... 

9-25-47 Pingree Grove Mayor George Unruh held a meeting at the 
village hall and officiated in creating the Pingree Grove Fire 
Department. Officers elected were: President-John Jowaski, Vice- 
President Paul Nygaard Sr., Secretary-Waiter Thies, Treasurer- 
Bernard Medina, trustees-Gerald Reinking, John Schmitz, and 
Milton Awe. The Sgt. at Arms was Robert Heckman. 

1948-1933 Diamond T-used fire truck/pumper purchased from 

Elgin. 

1950- A larger water tank was built on the Diamond-T Pumper. 

1951- Firemen attend training schools. 

1953- Talks began to form a fire protection district. 

1954- First discussions to form a tax endowed fire protection 
district occur in May. A committee was formed consisting of 
Bernard Medina, Lyle Haines, Glen Seyller and Paul Nygaard. 
Tentative boundaries of the new district were proposed. 

1955- The proposed boundaries were set up in March by committee 
members Bernard Medina, Richard Bruckner, and John Schmitz. 
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1957-The proposed plan for a fire district was submitted to 
lawyers by Bernard Medina and John Schmitz. On November 1. 

1957- The plan went to the voters and passed 112-48. Elected 
trustees were Bernard Medina-Pingree Grove Area (3 yrs.), Lyle 
Haines Plato Center Area (2 yrs.), and Harry Johnson-Udina Area 
(1 year). The vote passed in Pingree 43 — 7. The fire department 
became the sponsor of Boy Scout Troop #38. 

1958- A new pumper and water tanker truck were ordered in 
September to be delivered at the end of December. 

1959- The department leased garage space from Plato Center to 
store the tanker truck. 

1962-House numbering grid system adopted to better locate 
emergency calls. 

2-26-62 Nine cars (of 104) railroad cars carrying beef products 
derailed near Plato Center on the Illinois Central Line. 

7-7-66 $40,000 damage was done to the old cow barn, heifer 

building, and milk shed at the Sam (Teetz) Battaglia Farm. This 
was the Free Meadows Stock Farm, (earlier the Ludwig Farm) on 
Damisch Road, one mile north of Pingree Grove. Fifty tons of 
hay was also destroyed. Killed in the blaze was a farm worker 
Ralph Chips" Vozella of Melrose Park. He died of a heart attack 
while fighting the blaze. He had a history of heart trouble. 
Battaglia at that time was a well-known Chicago crime syndicate 
figure. (See notes of Jerry Seyller). Newspapers of the time 
state that arson was suspected, since there was a continuing 
feud between Battaglia, juke box racketeer Fiore (Fifi) Buccieri, 
and Sam (Momo) Giancanna. Giancanna had recently been jailed 
and released for refusing to cooperate with a grand jury. 
Battaglia had purchased this farm about ten years ago, and owned 
ten other farms around Chicagoland. 

10-7-67 The Kane County Fire Chiefs Association formed in North 
Aurora. A total of 22 departments were involved. Carpentersville 
Fire Chief Richard Paul was elected president. 

1967- a home built water tank truck was donated to the department. 

1968- The district bought the Pingree Grove School and land to 
be used as the fire department building. 

1970-Station 1 was ready for occupation in Pingree Grove. 

1972-McIntosh joined the fire department. They furnished the 
manpower, and space to keep the fire truck. Note: This was 
Wilb's Fix-It shop at 45 S. Maple (Now A-l Repair) in the 
McIntosh Subdivision. It is across from the old Blue Moon Lounge 
(now Sherman West Court on Larkin Avenue). Barney Medina says 
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that one truck was kept there. This was known as Station #3, 
and included 97 residents. Workers at the firm used the truck 
to go out on fires. Sources say that a fire occurred in the 
building. When Station #4 at Udina was enlarged, the truck at 
McIntosh was then stored at Udina. The McIntosh Station was 
then closed in July of 1987. However, its firemen continued 
to work out of Station #4 at Udina. Later Chief Roy Kummet was 
originally an employee at Wilb’s. 

1973- Aerialette Ladder Truck ordered and received in 1974. 

1974- First measures taken to form an ambulance service. 

6-14-75 The citizens voted and approved the ambulance service. 
Ambulance personnel did all the work. The vote was 286-106, 
with seven spoiled ballots. 

1976-An ambulance was purchased. Radio and paging equipment 
proposals were studied. 

1- 1-77-Pingree Grove rescue/ambulance squad started. 

Radio equipment was installed and working. 

9-1-77-A Braidwood man _Gustafson was killed and an Elgin 

woman injured in an accident on Illinois Route 47 and Plato 
Road . 

1978- In August land was investigated to store the ambulance. 

The land was paid for in October-Medina notes. 

1979- Estimates for a fire and ambulance building at station 
#4 in Udina were received. Station occupied in mid-October. 

4- 10-79 Pingree assisted Elgin in a smoky fire at Gromer's Market 
at 585 N. McLean Boulevard. 

1980- Specifications for a new water tanker truck were sought. 
By November, ambulance 12-52 was in full service. 

2- 27-80 A newspaper article states that rural fire department 

funding is a good buy for property owners. The assessment was 

twenty cents per one hundred dollars of property evaluation. 

12-22-81 A new tanker was received by the department. 

5- 22-82 Chief Jerry Seyller and Assistant Chief John J. Schmitz 

announce their retirement. Schmitz had been with the old Pingree 
department since 1947. (He was made acting chief until a 

replacement for Seyller was selected). Both Seyller and Schmitz 
had worked on numerous early fundraisers to get the department 

going. Seyller joined the department in 1958, according to the 
article, and helped start the current fire protection district. 
(It was noted in the minutes that Seyller's resignation was 
not accepted). Four candidates were interviewed for the position. 
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Roy Kummet became the new fire chief. The trustees at this time 
were President Lyle Haines, Treasurer-LaVerne Kleinschmidt, 
and secretary-Bernard Medina. 

4- 12-82 President Lyle Haines, seriously ill since January 
resigned, effective 11-8-82. The department was advised of his 
condition by his wife Edna. Harry Rothlisberger became a trustee. 
Repairs were made to rescue truck 12-32, which received a new 
Ford chassis. It was returned from the factory in December. 

5- 22-82 The "Vile of Life" was distributed by the department. 
It was small container that was kept in one's refrigerator that 
held a sheet of emergency first aid tips. 

12-27-82 Clean up continues after the Christmas Eve fire at 
the old Hitzeroth Store (then Longo's Plato Market). Three 

firemen were injured fighting the blaze. The building was 
destroyed. 

I- 10-83 A letter was read at the meeting thanking the department 
for its work during the fire at the Longo's store. 

4- 21-83 Jack Hayes replaces LaVerne Kleinschmidt on the board. 

5- 9-83 New officers, announced by Acting President Bernard 
Medina- President Harry Rothlisberger, Treasurer Jack Hayes, 
and secretary Bernard Medina. 

5- 9-83 Chief Kummet and Wilb Westerman, and trustees met with 

the owners of the burned out Longo's store on May 2nd. The owners 
of the store at that time were Mr. and Mrs. William J. Wolf. 
The land was given to the fire department as a gift. Adjacent 

property was also purchased. 

6- 13-83 Wheel Coach ambulance bid accepted-Kummet notes. 

8-28-83 Dan and Sybil Wagner are in a feature story about their 
volunteer activities at the fire department. At that time, Sybil 
was also a paramedics instructor at St. Joseph's Hospital. Dan 

was a pilot for Eastern Airlines. A community open house is 
scheduled for October 1st. The department is waiting for the 
arrival of a new ambulance. 

II- 14-83 The department became a five member board. 

The new trustees elected 1-9-84 were Kenneth A. Christensen 

and James E. Hengtgen. They were officially seated 5-7-84. 

3- 28-84 6 people were injured when two cars crashed on the wooden 
bridge on Coombs Road north of Highland Avenue. 

4- 9-84 Plans were received to build a new ambulance and fire 
station in Plato Center. 

5- 14-84 Mutual Aid with South Elgin began. 911 talks started. 
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5-11-84 The chief will work on plans for a pumper for station 
one . 

10-8-84 The department received title to Plato store property. 

10-14-85 Bids were opened for the new Plato Fire Station and 
awarded to Sinnett. (Station #2). 

1986-a woman trustee was voted into office and still serves. 
(Gwendolyn M. Moeller). 

9-8-86 Antenna and tower erected at Plato, but not connected. 
In November bids were opened for 1,250 gpm pumper. 

A new ambulance was ordered on 12—22—86. 

4- 13-87 Aileen L. Nelson trained and joined department. 

5- 11-87 Robert Stuehler is a new trustee. 

6- 8-87 Emergency One Hurricane Pumper received at convention 
June 26-28. 

8- 9-87 Almora Subdivision residents became upset when the 
department refused to house one of their trucks in a garage 
in the area. It was later learned that Harley Olson's offer 
was only for the summer time. The truck was kept at Station 
4 at Udina. Almora is located west of Randall Road and north 
of U.S. 20. 

2- 8-88 Plans were received to enlarge Station #4. Unit 12-32 
back in service. 

5-9-88 Sinnett will build addition at Station #4 in Udina. 
11-14-88 Lucas tool received. (extractor tool) 

1—9—89 A new ambulance is ordered with delivery in June. 

3- 13-89 Contract signed for new ambulance. 

5- 8-89 Lyle's tree will be replaced at Station #4. 

6- 12-89 New ambulance from Station #4 en route to convention. 

9- 11-89 Open House and Dedication at Station #4 in Udina. 

4 _ 9_90 Meeting held in regards to Rose Green Building Project 
in Pingree Grove attended by the chief. 

5-13-91 Ambulance Director suggests the hiring of a full time 
ambulance paramedic. 

1-13-92 New tank truck planned. 
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4- 13-92 James A. Braun one of two candidates hired as full time 

and first paid paramedic. 

3 11—92 Former trustee LaVerne Kleinschmidt passed away in 
Florida. Plans for a new pumper and tanker are under way. Chief 
Kummet s and Assistant Chiefs Carlson and Wagner are studying 
the proposals. Bids were received on August 10, and the vehicles 
were ordered on September 14, 1992. 

2 8 93 The new tanker was ready for pick up. The new pumper 

will be delivered on April 12, 1993. 

5- 10-93 Trustee Hofmeister flew a group to the factory to see 

the department s new pumper in production. The board received 
a friendly resignation letter from Chief Roy Kummet who will 
resign at the end of the year. He will however stay on the 
department as a fireman. 

10-11-93 Deputy Chief Dan Wagner accepts the paid position as 
the new chief. He begins as chief on January 1, 1994. The 
announcement was made by President Harry Rothlisberger. 

12-13-93 The department plans to sell unit 12-24. 

3-2-94 1 person was injured at an explosion at Country Gas in 

Wasco. 

5- 3-94 Pingree Grove-Countryside memorial list-Lester Anderson, 

Andrew Grossen, Lyle Haines, Carl Hitzeroth, Roland "Corkey" 

Holtz, Jack Johnson, Lowell Oranger Sr, and Dennis Ormond. 

6- 2-94 Bernard Medina retires from the fire department after 
37 years of service. He served for many years as a trustee, 
and for 15 years he was a firefighter. The two paid employees 
of the department are Chief Dan Wagner and Jim Braun who is 
the paid full time paramedic. 

3-23-95 Fire Fighters attend the 10th Annual Fire Protection 
District Trustee Training Sessions. Trustee Robert Stuehler 
and Chief Daniel Wagner went to meetings in Byron. Trustees 
Harry Rothlisberger, Gwendolyn Moeller, and Eugene F. Corcoran, 
attended meetings in Lisle. 

3-13-95 Three people died in a fire at 577 Ann Street in Elgin. 
Pingree assisted in fighting the blaze. 

5- 20-95 The Elgin Fire Fighters held their annual memorial 
service. Chief Jack Henrici of Elgin was a guest. 

6- 18-95 A Pitts Biplane crashed off McCornack Road southwest 
of Gilberts. A Joliet couple was severely burned but not killed 
in the incident. 
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7-13-95 Large barn fire on U.S. 20. 


1995 Sybil Wagner retires after 20 years of service as the 
medical services director at the Pingree Grove-Countryside Fire 
Protection District. In the early days of the EMT's, the 
department's offices were in Klein's Quality Produce (market), 
in Udina during the winter. In the summer, the ambulance was 
parked in Otto Kucera's barn, because there was no room at the 
fire department. Sybil received the George Van De Voorde Award 
for outstanding paramedic of the year in 1985. She told the 
Hampshire Register that she had seen many alcohol related deaths 
involving teen-agers. Since her beginning, she has seen much 
new technology taking place in her field including computerized 
and radio medical equipment. The family is deeply involved 
in the department. Her husband Daniel is the chief...son Dan 
serves as a fireman, and on the emergency medical team... Connie 
is a EMT and another daughter Jeri is also a fire fighter... 

Mrs. Wagner still volunteers at the department. 

1- 30-96 Pingree Grove gave mutual aid to the Elgin Fire 
Department at a fire that destroyed a home at 211 N. Gifford 
Street. Elgin also was fighting another home fire at the same 
time on National Street. 

3-23-96 A faulty oil furnace caused a sooty fire that damaged 
a home on Dittman Road. 

5- 18-96 Elgin Fire Department's Memorial Service. 

6- 25-96 4 persons were injured in a mini-van/truck accident 
at Route 72 and Big Timber Road. 

6-25-96 A van driven by a Florida man ran the stop sign at 

Big Timber Road and Route 72, and struck a truck. Injuries were 

reported. (The above appears to be the same incident). 

8-15-96 An Elgin woman was killed when the car she was riding 

in was struck by a dump truck in Plato Township. 

11- 6-96 30 area fire trucks including Pingree responded to 

a five alarm blaze at the W.R. Meadows Company on Industrial 

Drive in Hampshire. The two story building was severely damaged. 

12- 1-96 Pingree's fire insurance classification lowered from 
nine to eight. 

2- 16-97 A 56 year old Elgin man was killed in a car accident 

at Muirhead and Plato Roads. 

3- 5-97 A study was released on the dangers and traffic impact 

of U.S. 20. Some lane considerations were being discussed to 

alleviate accidents near the Outpost Tavern on U.S. 20 near 

Pingree Grove . 
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3 21 97 Injuries were reported in a semi trailer—school bus 

accident at U.S. 20 and Illinois Route 47. 

4-12-97 Pingree assisted South Elgin in fighting a blaze at 
the Dinky Doo Dart Shop at 310 N. LaFox (II. 31). Damag e was 
done to several adjacent businesses. 

6-28-97 A Genoa man driving a truck for Valley Block and Supply 
was killed when the vehicle hit and embankment and flipped over. 
The accident happened at Coombs and Highland Avenue. 

Fall of 1997. The fire truck inventory of vehicles included 
2 ambulances, 1 brush truck, 1 heavy rescue squad, four pumpers, 
and a 1997 Emergency One Cyclone fire truck..It pumps 1,250 
gallons per minute and holds 1,000 gallons of water. The total 
capacity of the department's rolling water supply was 16,000 
gallons. 

9-20-97 Mara Dorothy Kettner was born in her family's stalled 
car near Plank Road and U.S. 20. The baby was 7 pounds and 5 
ounces, and was delivered by Pingree EMT's. 

12-10-97 Five people were injured in a car-school bus accident 
at Illinois Route 47 and Burlington Road. 

12-10-97 A 16 year old Plato Township girl is injured in a school 
bus, car and truck accident at Route 47 and Burlington Road. 

(This appears to be the same incident as above). 

12-31-97 The department's annual banquet took place at Sorrento's 
Ranch in Sycamore. Fire chief Daniel C. Wagner recognized a 
number of volunteers and officials for their outstanding work 
during the year. Five years service-Howard Hofmeister trustee, 
and Gwendolyn Moeller trustee and treasurer. Fifteen years of 
service-Richard DeBier paramedic, Scott Fehrman fire fighter 
and EMT, and Lee Holtz f iref ighter . . . 25 years of service Roy 
Kummet fire fighter . . .Debra Carlson who retired as outstanding 
ambulance director... 

Many fire department members were recognized for their 
completion of advanced training courses-fire apparatus 
engineering school, HASMAT awareness, and fighter II, Robert 
Dunn, Scott Rogers, Brian Berry, and Sam Switzer ...HASMAT 
operations school-Dunn, Rogers, and Berry...Foam tactics 
class-Switzer... Firefighters fundamentals school Amanda 
Hulke..USAF Fighter School-Eric CarIson,..Ice Rescue 
Certification . . .Switzer , James Dunn, Eric Gurke , Michael Kane, 
Carlson, and Steven McDaniel ...EMT certification..Brett Kovac, 
Robert Dunn, Rene Strociek, Sharon Poole, Kane, Timothy Cork, 
and Tammy Murray 

Paramedic Certification-Nathan Ackemann... Pre-Hospital RN 
Certification Sharon Mousel and Sybil Wagner ... Commonwealth 
Edison Firefighting training in electrical safety-Daniel Wagner, 
John Carlson, and Michael Moeller.. Attending the fire district 
training seminar were trustees Robert Stuehler, Hofmeister, 
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Pingree Grove at 


Eugene Corcoran, Mueller and Wagner. 

2-11-98 A semi-trailer truck crashed near 
Big Timber Road and Timber Ridge Road. 

1 1 -23-98 A feature on area fire departments was printed by the 
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m the some sixty h Three fire stations are manned 

calls have doubled to some 500 per year The ambulances 
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fire fighters and ambulance personnel to stay at the st 
more new subdivisions being built in the township. 

0-14-99 Pingree Grove-Countryside Fire Department District 
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control operated light tower that emerges from the true . 

The bulbs produce 11,000 watts of visual assistance. 

Undated-The Sampson Tank and Manufacturing Company in Pingree 
Grove was destroyed by fire. The firm moved to Gilberts. 

flipped it over o He to id police that the steering 

ma 1 f unction on his* “nek. Numerous trees and telephone poles 
were knocked down. 

Undated-The newspaper reported that the d.Part«“t 
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water . 

Tindat'pd—Patrick Dolf of Schaumburg was killed when piane 
Undated ratri , rra^hed near Dittman and Lenz 

recent weeks around the Chicago area. 

Undated-17 year old Cody R. Ekstrom was killed when his vehicle 
struck a tree along Muirhead Road. 
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a 1950 Panel Truck being restored were aestroyed. 


Undated- A 


fire damaged an old restaurant at Starks near 
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corner of Route 72 and U.S. 20. The people who were living in 

the building escaped injury. 

Undated-$12,000 dollars damage was done at a fire at the John 
Stachura home at 44W452 US. 20. The family cat was rescued by 
the fire department. 

Undated-A barn was destroyed by fire at 43W656 Burlington Road. 

Undated-Numerous high winds started several barn and grass fires 
in the Plato area. Damage was done to buildings at the Mike 
Lagestrom Farm near Route 72 and the Northwest Tollway. 

Undated-At the Lewis Bugna Farm, (Route 3, Elgin) the following 
was consumed by fire..a barn ($25,000), 12 cattle, a large amount 
of baled hay, 600 bushels of oats, 10 puppies and one truck. 

Undated-A barn and a car inside of it, were destroyed at the 
Vernon Deeke Farm, rented to Frank Schmidt on Muirhead Road. 

Undated—Martin Holze's home on Route 72 suffered damage to its 
back porch due to a fire. 

Undated-The Pingree-Countryside Fire Department helps raise 
funds for 15 year old John Mravik who suffered spinal injuries 
in a bicycle accident. 

Undated-Two people from Minooka and Kirkland were killed in 
a two car accident at II. 47 and Reinking Road. There were empty 
beer cans found at the scene of the two car accident. 

Undated-Joshua Young a 7th grader at Good Shepherd School 
received the Elgin Fire Department Safety Award. The youth safely 
evacuated his family after he heard his home's fire alarm go 
off, saving them from being killed in the blaze. 

Undated 2 persons were injured in an accident at Plank Road 
and U.S. 20. 

Undated Pingree gives South Elgin mutual aid at the scene of 
a home that was fire bombed at 81 Kingsport. 


Pingree Grove Emergency Medical 

Akemann, Nate 
Carlson, Debra 
Carlson, John 
Childers, Jeff 
Corcoran, Eugene 
Cork, Rene 
Cork, Tim 

DeBeir, J. Richard 
Dunn Robert 
Fehmann, Scott 


Service Membership List 1-1998. 

Matt Horniacek 
Kane, Michael 
Kuttnauer, Jamie 
Kovac, Brett 
McDaniel, Steve 
Mousel, Sharon 
Murray, Tammy 
O'Connor, Matthew 
Peschke, Brian 
Poole, Sharon 
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Schambach, Matthew 
Shanley, James 
Stabler, Andrea 
Stout, Kieran 

Also-Daniel and Sybil Wagner . 

Inactive-Steve Trullinger 


Gunn, Carol 
Gunn, James 
Gurke, Eric 
Hahn, David 


Pingree Grove and Countryside Fire Protection District Personnel 

October 1997 

Chief-Daniel Wagner Captain-Mike Moeller 

Deputy Chief-John Carlson Lt. Don Pollnow 

Captain-Jeff Childers Lt. Brian Peschke 

Lt. Steve McDaniel 

Trustees• 

Robert Stuehler, Eugene Corcoran, Gwen Moeller, Howard Hofmeister 
and Ronald Hartmann. 

Firefighters as of October 1997 

Rothlisberger , Larry 
Kummet, Roy 
Braun , James 
Moeller, Darryl 
Peschke, Jon 
Holtz, Lee 
Fehman, Scott 
Pollnow, James 
Bentley, William 
Kinser, Bryan 
Siedsma, Keith 
Gurke, Eric 
Fellows, Casey 
O'Connor, Matthew 

Newest members: Brian Berry, Lance Moffett, Tom McCaffrey, and 
Tom Dunn . 

Inactive: Dean Graf, Wayne Sauder and John Wangles. 

Information courtesy area newspapers and Chief Daniel C. Wagner. 


Cork, Tim 
Shanley , Jim 
Switzer, Sam 
Stout, Kieran 
Kovac, Brett 
Heinrich, Chris 
Carlson, Erik 
Dunn, Robert 
Hulke, Amanda 
Kane, Michael 
Christ, Edward 
Dunn, Jim 
Rogers, S. Scott 
Denton, Dave 


Chapter Notes 

There has been some discussion of the exact year of the model 
of the department's oldest fire truck. Chief Daniel C. Wagner 
savs it is a 1931 Diamond-T. The vehicle was purchased from 
Elgin who also had a 1929 model. Chief Wagner is familiar with 
the changes that were made in the truck, and haa the 
documentation to substantiate his information. 


The 


fire department will be holding a dance in the spring. 
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Chapter Twenty (Hello Central?) 

A Short History of the Plato Center Phone Exchange 

The heading of this article states, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company Piato Center. Telephone Community Night Theatre April 
, 1965.. Plato Center Grade School. It's author is unknown. 

Previous to this time, what was known about the phone company 
was that its exchange was called "Homestead." There were a number 
of party lines, ^n which "curious" or just plain nosy customers 
could check on their neighbors, by just picking up their 
receivers and listening. The phone numbers were usually three 
lgits. The first office of the phone company may have been 

m the old Burnidge Store,, This was a building that set on the 
northeast corner of Rippburger and Russell Roads. The facility 
then moved to the second house on the west side of Rippburger 

Road, south of the tracks. It then moved across the street. 
Robert Hobart s step-mother Emma was the switchboard operator. 
She would answer Central" when anyone called. She also alerted 
the fire deparment during emergencies. John Muirhead Jr. tells 
the story one time, when electricity went out during a storm, 
so his family could not listen to the ball game on their radio. 
They called up Central to find out if Plato Center had 

e ectricity. Mrs. Hobart answered, "Electricity? who cares about 
that now, the whole town is blowing away!" It was during the 

storm that severely damaged the high school building in 1933. 

This article deals with the technical advances of the phone 
system. Unfortunately, what could be considered a wonderful 
istorical picture of Mrs. Hobart at the switchboard, has been 
lost. The Hobart Family continues to seek this unique photograph. 

Although the surrounding area was being equipped for 
telephone service in the late 1890’s. Plato Center was 
undisturbed both by the Chicago Telephone Company (forerunner 
of Illinois Bell) and by the independent companies. The emphasis 
at the time was on giving the larger towns service. Plato Center 
being sparsely populated, had to wait its turn. 

Outstanding among the independent companies in the Fox 
1 v e r Valley at the turn of the century was the Interstate 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, whose principal owner was the 
Northwestern Telephone Company. This was one of the independent 
companies providing service to the towns in the valley The 

Northwestern firm was absorbed by Interstate, and it was 
Interstate which first brought the telephone to Plato Center. 

The exact date of the start of service in Plato Center 
has been lost. It's believed that most or all of the initial 
service involved farmer lines, which may have been served from 
an adjoining town (according to the article). The first known 
reference to a Plato Center exchange is in May of 1903, when 

it was one of the 26 exchanges operated by the Interstate 
company. 

In June of 1904, one George Blizzard was the manager of 
Interstate exchanges at Elgin, Dundee, Plato Center and 
Hampshire, with headquarters at Elgin. 

Permission to purchase 21 Interstate exchanges in northeast 
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Illinois including Plato Center ^ gr b ant ®J e aiinois Public 
Telephone Company on October 20, mv, y 

Utilities Commission. Chicago Telephone Company took 

° n November 1 1919 ^ including the Plato 

over the operation of t he se rved 167 stations at that time. 

Center magneto exchange whichjm alternating curre nt). Free 

(Magneto-a device t P communities. 

service was not furnished to ne 7 September 13, 1920, asked 

The Chicago Telephone Company, increase in Plato Center 

the Utilities Commission for a being furnished without 

and seven other towns because service waJ>«"8 basines3 service 

-t“ t be T ^ I ^^t^ k ^^e^e. d to^ 2 , esXc »o-par„ 

be S in e cr S eared V f C r e o» $18. r °t V o $21. There is no record of emission 
approval of these rateSp^one Company became the operating company 
Illi nols , i 1920 Figures show that at the 

at Plato Center on December 1 1920. The popu lation 

end of 1920, there were 149 telephones 

of the town was estimated to e t ' ota led 113, including five 

By the end of 1921, s lines a nd 104 on farmer 

on one-party lines ’ four on E ^° ma L Hobart ’was the manager of 
lines. On October 30, l’ 2 . 2 * Emml1 ^ ,Antral office. When 1925 
the exchange. She also 11 were only 113 phones in service 

came to a close, there sti December 31, 1930, there were 

here, but five years later on December^ platQ Center was 

133 phones in servree a uke Alber ta and Mercedes Homuth 

estimated at 9/o. xou g g d„v, p 'i were the operators, 

as well as Ruth Strange. (Mrs. was felt in the 1930’s, and 

The Great Depression s effe phones in service, 

by the end of 1935, ther*. were only SA^pho ^ ^ ^ Ip 

including one extension. Thi g | 9 brick building was 

the first half of that year » 13I “ ‘ Street, north of 

constructed on the west side of Eippherge and 50 Uses 

Chicago Street, and equipped with 100 ter ^ near the 

for dial service. (spelling Provided ^t^ii The 

northwest corner f E U„ P p rt 8 y her e for man, years). There were 
also 6 othe^necessary ^ changes made in other eguipment to prepare 

£0r "^n/rday^rarVugust 10, 1939 p lato Cente^service^was 

cut from the old-fashioned »ag eto to A ^ f±ce \ The old no. 33 
service was furnished rom , previously served the community 
magneto switchboard ’population of Plato Center 

was abandoned At the end f 19 . later telephones in service 

was estimated at 1,U2U. A y . 

totaled 132, including eight one pa^ £ the ’Second World War in 

Additional service was ^ 1945, there were 171 

the early 1940’s, but at the end^ central o££ice 

telephones in service brough t the capacity for 125 new 

additions to serve the area g there were 246 telephones 

in°servVc'e 6 , 3 and^t depopulation* of^Plato Center was about 1,100. 
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Note: in connection with the entry of this work concerning the 

AT & T tower. Phone officials say that their black telephones 

made m the 1950 s would probably still work today. They were 

j t0 last ’ bec ause they were the only firm making them in 
thosedays. 


On December 9, 1954, Illinois Bell purchased the land on 

which the community dial office stood in Plato Center and made 
preparations for future growth. At the close of 1955 there 
were 297 telephones in service, including 25 extensions. 
Telephone directories were improved in 1956, and in March of 
that year, the Plato Center, Hampshire and Huntley listings 
were combined m a single telephone directory. Note: Today most 
Plato Center telephone customers with Elgin addresses are in 
one book. Another suburban book lists all others. Small phone 
companies still mix, pick, and choose what Plato customers will 
appear m their books. 

In May 1959, two-letter, five-figure telephone numbers 
were introduced in Plato Center, Hampshire, and Huntley. A year 
later, m April, the neutral prefix "HOmestead 4" was placed 
m service. At about that time, some 7,400 feet of buried cable 
was placed in the telephone trunk route to Plato Center Junction. 

, At the end of 1960, there were 397 telephones in service 
on HOmestead 4, and the population of Plato Center was 
estimated at 1,300. 

A significant improvement in service and rates was made 
on December 31, 1961, when Extended Area Service, giving free 

calls to Elgin, Hampshire, and Elburn for Plato customers was 
made available. 

In another move to improve service in July 1964, Illinois 
ell opened a new central office on Rippburger street in Plato 
Center. This houses equipment which brought a new dimension 
to Plato Center telephone service—Direct Distance Dialing 

Direct Distance Dialing or DDD as it’s known for short’ 
was introduced on December 13, 1964. It connects Plato Center 

customers with a massive network of more than 80 million 
telephones which can be dialed quickly and easily without going 
through a long distance operator. 

In still another service improvement made just this week 
rates will be reduced by about $4,500 a year for 95 subscribers 
lvmg outside Plato Center through the elimination of mileage 
charges. This was made possible when the Illinois Commerce 
Commission granted Illinois Bell’s request to extend the Plato 
Center base rate area. This action also brings better telephone 
service to those who formally had four and eight-party rural 
f® rvice in the Plato Center area, (according to the article). 

(Today 1999, Amen-Tech has its equipment in- a small gray building n/o the firehouse. 
This document was given to the author by local historian Pat 
Hartmann. The name "Bonanzal" is handwritten near the top of 
the document. It is well researched and contains much timely 
m ormation about the early years of the phone company operations 
m Plato Center. It has been retyped here using its original 
wordings with a few comments. We are indeed indebted to its 
unknown author. (Also see Bob and Ruth Kendall Hobart). 

In the Crawford Family history, Emma Pester Crawford also worked 
tor Mrs. Hobart as an operator at the phone company. 
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Olson Airport 


Elgin and Kane County area business executives who wish 
to take advantage of commerce activities in the area by air, 
enjoy the convenience of utilizing Olson Airport. Unlike the 
local Casa De Aero landing strip near Hampshire, Paul and his 
wife Carla Olson operate a full service airport for hobbyists 
and business people alike. It is located on Illinois Route 47, 
north of McDonald Road, and contains eighty acres of land. 

Paul Olson, a commercial pilot for TWA for 33 years decided 
to turn his vocation into a business venture beginning in the 
early 1960’s. He bought an old dairy farm, in 1961. Working 
with state aviation director Dan Smith, the small airport was 
finally approved. A son, John also a licensed pilot along with 
a small staff, maintain the facilities, and do mechanical work 

at the airport. 

When Olson purchased the property there was a barn, an 
old house and a corn crib on the land. The old farmhouse was 
replaced by a new home and three hangars have since been built. 
There are two runways..one sod and one pavement, which are 2, 4UU 
faet lone The airport does not have any radio communications 
between the ground and sky. Pilots utilize 123.9 megahertz 
to turn on the lights at the field, so they can land. 

Aircraft ranging from the smaller J3 Cub to the Turbo A36 
which can carry six passengers utilize the airport. A runway 
of over 4 000 feet would be needed for larger planes. Any thought 
of expansion into commercial flights was thwarted a few years 
ago by area residents who mounted a petition drive against it. 

The airport provides a valuable service to the community 
by allowing those involved in private industry to fly here to 
conduct their business. According to the owner, there have never 
been any crashes or other types of incidents at the airport. 
(Local farmers differ with this statement). Olson, who retired 
from TWA, 14 years ago resides in Schaumburg. 


See comments by local farmers about the operation of this airport. 



Chapter Twenty-one 


Elections, School Districts, and Transportation 

Illinois existed only as a wild unmarked area before the 
1800’s. Explorers Joliet and Marquette probably found Indians, 
their trails, buffalo herds and untouched natural resources 
when they visited the state in 1673. In 1680, La Salle built 
a fort near Peoria. By 1778, George Rogers Clark fighting for 
America captured Cahokia and Kaskaskia, during the revolution. 
Illinois was considered part of the Northwest Territory in 1787, 
and by 1809, it had been separated from its Hoosier neighbor, 
Indiana, and was known as the Illinois Territory. 

Precincts were the next dividers of government order. Names 
like Pleasant Grove, Lake, and Sandusky were given to the area. 
Fairfield was the name of the northern section of Illinois in 
1836, which was administered by La Salle County. The area was 
later broken into counties and townships. Campton Precinct being 
another name for the area in 1840, followed by Washington, before 
being called Plato. (It was also called Homer until it was 
learned that there already was a town by that name in the state). 

The first Justice of the Peace was John Griggs Sr. in 1836, 
who also served as a postmaster. John S. Lee later served as 
JP for several years. Dr. Latimer S. Tyler, and John and Marcus 
Ranstead settled in the Udina area. They set up a post office 
and inn as Griggs did near the intersection of U.S. 20 and Coombs 
Road. (Griggs opened his tavern on the Burlington Road, then 
called the St. Charles to Galena Stagecoach Route). 

Then came a whole list of pioneers who arrived in 
Plato Township, setting up homesteads and quickly getting 
involved in the "doings' of the community. One might think 
of Plato Township as one large "town" back then before individual 
communities sprang up. The people came from Europe as well as 
New England and the Middle Atlantic states. From Lucinda Corron's 
historical files, the author received a copy of a letter from 
one of her distant relatives Henderson Ellis of Virgina. He 
wrote in 1836, "The spirit of western immigration has been very 
high here during the past summer and fall. A great many families 
have gone from this and adjoining counties. Some of the 
wealthiest and most influential citizens upon visiting the West 
decided to sell out and move." Ellis was a school teacher in 
what then was Monroe County (now a part of West Virginia). He 
also wrote to inquire about any opportunities in Illinois to 
become an understudy to a lawyer, and use someone's law library 
without costly charges. Apparently the people who were already 
successful in the east had no problems buying good land and 
settling homesteads and starting businesses. 

Besides Griggs and his son John, and John S. Lee, the 
following other early settlers came to Plato Township. According 
to county histories, here is the list of the first men to move 
into the area. They were Dr. Daniel Pingree (the founder of 
Pingree Grove), William Hanson, Joseph S. Burdick, Lemuel Wolsey, 
Solomon Ellis, Morris Gutchis, Pardon Taber, George W. Spruce, 
Thomas Matteson, James Ingalls, Charles Thrall, George P. Harvey, 
Edward Burnidge, Thomas Burnidge, Edward Burnidge Jr., Stephen 
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Archer, Michael Detro, Mark Ranstead, James, Mitchell, Solomon 
Ellis Jr., A.W. Hodge, Nathaniel Ladd, James Morey, William 
S. Peck, Benjamin Hall, William D. Peck, James Brown, Baldwin 
Wright, Josiah Mitchell, Alson Banker, Thomas Clark, Solomon 
Wright, Benjamin Fuller, Benjamin F. Gage, Harvey Gage, Marley 
Gage, William Sanders, and Lorenzo Mitchell. 

These men were the registered voters in 1844, and who were 
also involved in the first property sales. They bought large 
amounts of fertile and choice land at $1.25 per acre for 
themselves, and subdivided it to sell to others at higher prices. 
John S. Lee owned over 900 acres at one time. John Ranstead 
and Dr. Latimer S. Tyler were two others who frequented the 
land office. This early start in the real estate business gave 
them instant wealth and decided prestige in the community. 

Ranstead's son J.W. became an important lawyer, banker, and 
judge in Elgin. The J.W. Ranstead building still exists which 
is now Al's Creamery in downtown Elgin. The Ranstead's were 
related to the Britton's who owned a large farm northwest of 
Pedersen's Tavern (Britton's Hill). The farm is now occupied 
by the Follman's. (see Junction 20, "The Story of Udina."). 

In later years the township leaders were Edward F. Kovar 
supervisor, Ernest Yurs road commissioner, John W. Johnson town 
clerk, James Hornyak Justice of the Peace, the constable was 
Glenn Seyller. One board member R.E. Friel passed away while 
in office. The present township supervisor Gerald Regan and 
township clerk Raymond Russell have helped to collect information 
for this book. 

Just as important as establishing a government, was the 
setting up of school districts and electing school officials. 
With the increasing amounts of settlers coming into the area 
with large families, town fathers went to work immediately on 
establishing country schools and hiring teachers..The first 
meeting was held in the home of Solomon Ellison on October 23, 
1841, the school districts were layed out by trustees Stephen 
Archer, Franklin Bascom, and their treasurer J.S. Burdick. 
Overseeing the meeting was Justice of the Peace, John S. Lee. 

Not all families like the Nesler's had 17 children, but 
figures in 1843, already showed that there were 176 kids to 
instruct in the three "R's." The area's fathers voted to set 
up four school districts, grouping together the boundaries by 
land sections. The number of districts were increased to eight 
by 1847, with 407 students. 

Local county histories list the divisions this way.. 

November 1841 

District #1 sections . . .1,2,3,10,11,12,13,14,15,22,23 , and 24... 
District #2 sections.. .4,5,6,7,8,9,16,17 , and 18. 

District #3 (Chicken Grove..sections..19,20,21,28,29,30,31,32,33. 
District #4 (Otter Creek ) . ..sections . . . 25,26,27,34,35 , and 36. 

An 1860 map shows schools at Plato Corners, Plato Center, Udina, 
North Plato and the northwest corner of section 34, commonly 
referred to as the Lenz School. (Note: this structure is now 
a residence that was on the James Miller property many years 
before Andrew Lenz moved there. The East Plato or Bowes School 
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appears in the northwest quarter of section 25 on the Werbaugh 
property on 1871 maps. It was moved further west, and is also 
a house today. The 1871 maps also show a school house in the 
northwest quarter of section 9 on the John Durand property on 
Plank Road). The 1871 maps show two Presbyterian Churches on 
what is now Highland Avenue in section one. This is correct, 
however other schools or structures may have existed on these 
hard to read maps. In 1843, the following enrollment by was 
reported by district... 


District #1-24 students 
District #2-28 students 
District #3-23 students 


May l, 1843 

District #4-46 students 
District Union #3-30 students 
District Union#5-25 students. 


With all the talk of incorporating in the 1990's, it might 
come as a surprise, but with little legal value, that the 
township voted to incorporate on January 8, 1842. The vote was 
unanimous. Perhaps the town fathers felt that they had to 
incorporate to conduct business, like forming the school 
districts. Also at this time the first school trustees were 
elected. They were L.S. Tyler, David Bogue, Russell Thrall, 

John S. Lee, and J.S. Burdick. In 1844, William Hanson was 

elected school treasurer. 

D. McNichols and Sarah Ann Burdick were hired as teachers 
in 1842. By 1847, the following teachers were certified Mary 
Field, Maria Harpending, Oliva Walker and Martin Burdick. 

Enrollment, teachers and students continued to increase 
in 1851. There were seven schools, four male teachers, and three 
female instructors. The school system consisted at the time 
of ten districts, including five school houses, three frame 
ones, and two made out of logs. The highest paid teacher received 
$12. per month, and the lowest $1.50 per week. A total of 417 
students were enrolled in the classes who were under 21 years 
of age. 

By 1877, there were nine districts, in solid buildings 
estimated at a total of $5,400. in value. The school library 
was worth $70,000 and there was $3,180.08 in the school fund. 

County historians at the time noted that "Plato compares 

favorably with any in the county as regards to educational 
facilities." The township's initial educational endeavor came 
from the hiring of Charlotte Griggs, who taught in the small 
log school that sometimes served as the Corron Church and Plato 
Corners Town House in 1840. 


Railroads 

To round out this section, a brief discussion of the 
railroads should be made. After all it was "iron horse" that 
entirely changed the course of history in the township. It caused 
the town of Plato Center to pick up and move two miles to regroup 
around what would be its future. For the time the railroads 
operated, farmers enjoyed an easier means to get their products 
to market. In East Plato, a depot, stockyards and businesses 
sprung up as they did in Plato Center. 
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The railroads themselves changed names several times during 
the early history of the area. They followed the pathway of 

old stage trails, and in one case the first rail service to 

the township. The area's first rail line the Galena and Chicago 
Union Railroad, was built to Elgin in 1850 and to Gilberts 
Station in 1852. It merged with the Chicago and Pacific Railway, 
in 1864 and later became the Chicago and Northwestern.. 

The Chicago and Pacific Railway (add the names Fond-du-Lac 
and St. Paul) was built in 1875, and clipped the northeast corner 
of Plato Township. It served the towns of McQueen and Pingree 
Grove on its way west. Later it was known as the Chicago, 

Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad. The Milwaukee Road went 
through Pingree Grove in 1890. The Soo-Line Railroad also came 
later through the northern part of the township. The Chicago, 
Madison and Northern later became the Illinois Central came 
through Plato Center and East Plato in 1888. It had been 

previously built between Chicago and Centralia in 1856. 

The Chicago and Great Western went across Campton Township 
to Sycamore. Today, this is a large straight bike path along 
Illinois Route 64. The electric lines came to the Fox Valley 

in 1900. Passengers rode the "milk train" from Plato Center 
to Coleman. Then they picked up the interurban or the Chicago, 
Aurora, Elgin and Fox River Railroad for points north and south. 
Again with the changing names of railroads, and stage coach 
trails there are some confusing and conflicting printing of 

facts that is best left up to the interpretation of the reader. 

Garfield Farm's Jerome Johnson points out that there were 
three stage coach routes that branched off the army trail, 

traveled by General Scott, that became stagecoach routes. 
Every locale would like to claim this early heritage for their 

area. One trail went straight to Sycamore (following Route 64). 
One went to Oregon (following Route 38). The last one after 
leaving St. Charles splits off and goes northwest to Galena. 
Campton Hills Road is supposed to be a part of this route as 

is Burlington Road. The St. Charles to Galena trail which 

utilizes Burlington Road was the best known of the pathways 

to the west. It met with the Chicago to Galena trail which 
follows an old Indian path and the route of U.S.20 today. The 

trails met in Belvidere. .John Griggs had his inn on Burlington 

Road. On the other side east, travelers might have stayed at 
Timothy Garfield's tavern in the early 1830's.. 

Another historical source mentions that the first school 

in the township at Plato Corners in section 35 (1840) was located 
on the "old stage road" (McDonald or Corron Road?). It is then 
conceivable that there were many stage routes, that the Frink 

and Walker Stage Line used to zig and zag through the area. 

Thus, these early routes formed the first roads in the township, 
and allowed its newest residents the opportunity to work, travel 
and visit their neighbors in this new land. The railroads 

meanwhile brought growth and commerce to mainly the farmers, 

who used the rail lines to move their products to distant 
markets. Along the railroads small towns grew up and prospered. 
They lived and died with the presence and participation of the 
railroads. (Note: a plaque on a 1992 bridge on the Tower Road bridge over the 
the Illinois Central tracks states that the structure was built for the 
Chicago, Northern and Pacific Railroad). 
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Chapter Twenty-two 
Plato's Recent Political Past 

When one travels the winding country roads around Plato 
Township, it is evident that little has changed over the years. 
Old rustic barns, farm houses and grazing areas have basically 
been left unchanged. Some of the land has been in the same family 
for years. 

Keeping the status quo and at the same time practicing 
frugal government, a small group of honest, thoughtful, and 
civic minded elected officials have not only maintained stability 
in the area, but have been carefully guiding the township into 
the next century. A few new businesses have located around Plato 
Center, a new church is being built and several new subdivisions 
have been added. Recreational facilities are being planned, 
while high costs, extravagance, and an unwanted waste dump have 
been kept out of the township. 

Recent vocal political opponents have called for a change 
in leadership, and township business practices. But the facts 
are these...The same people keep getting re-elected and remain 
in power because they are doing a good job, and are trusted 
by the people. They are holding down governmental costs, and 
only entertain new ideas that consist of thoughtful planning. 
The township government consists of a supervisor, clerk, 
assessor, highway commissioner and four trustees. They refuse 
to be intimidated by outside forces, political chicanery, or 
uninformed "johnny come latelies." They are not worried too 
much about what adjacent towns are doing, and only are interested 
in theologically sound plans for their township. The leaders 
know that their constituents do not require lots of city services 
and know that they don't want to pay for them. Each election, 

people are put in office that reflect these virtues. That's 
how the voters want it, and basically do not want outsiders 

telling them what to do. However, it recent years Plato has 

had to stave off "paper" expansion by creating their own 
commissions to keep Elgin from building an airport, and keeping 
sewer lines and dumps out of the township. If the point ever 

comes whether to incorporate or to keep from being annexed, 
Plato wants to have a say in their own future. 

In examining recent year's editions of the Daily Courier- 
News and Daily Herald, any discontent or misinformation stirred 
up by outside interests has been soundly defeated at the polls. 
During these times, including the elections of 1993 and 1997, 

current officials have been submitted to a variety of the 

cruelest forms of political trickery. After the elections, 
township government returned to "business as usual," with voters 
approving the "if its not broken don't fix it attitude." Long 
time Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan has called attempts 
to unseat him in recent years, "a non factor," in the history 
of the area. Life then seems to go on as it did before the 
election season, with a few political adversaries waiting in 
the wings for the next battle in four years. They will again 
attempt to topple and discredit the people that have faithfully 
managed township governmental affairs for as long as anyone 
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can remember. 

Most current residents look upon those political foes as 
power hungry individuals, without guidance and who are attempting 
to destroy the tranquillity of the area. Meanwhile township 
leaders say that they have no agenda and are only interested 
in future thoughtful planning for the community. They have 
resisted recent attempts at incorporation because no one came 
up with a sound plan to do it right. Making Plato Township into 
the largest city in Kane County really had no benefits and lacked 
direction. Utilizing volunteers for inspections, raising taxes 
for costly services and putting the fear into the people that 
the area was about to be annexed by Elgin or some other town 
became election issues. Political opponents flooded local 
newspapers with harassing letters to the editor containing 
misinformation and half-truths. In the end, the "old guard," 
defeated the "Big Lie," and those in power continued on to serve 
the people, while the losers went away to lick their wounds 
and prepare for another season of "Chicago style" electioneering. 

Today life continues the way it did before the elections 
of 1993 and 1997. As long as costs are kept down, needed 
improvements made and spending kept within budgets, the people 
are happy, and will re-elect these honest officials again to 
continue to represent them..It's the way the majority of the 
residents want it. 

In recent years, the biggest controversy in Plato Township 
has been an attempt to incorporate. The issue surfaced in the 
last two elections. In both campaigns, honest governmental 
officials with sound planning procedures battled and won out 
over a somewhat unorganized group fueled by suspected outside 
agitators. This was denied by past political opponents of the 
current office holders. It was evident however that an unknown 
force was active in the community, when an 11th hour anonymous 
flyer attempted to derail the creation of the park board. (The 
board was later dissolved anyway because of a mistake in its 
incorporation papers, concerning proper voting boundaries). 

As early as August 1991, a plan to incorporate 36 square 
miles of Plato Township had been discussed. The measure later 
was reduced to 28 miles to avoid mile and a half buffer zones 
of nearby towns. In February of 1993, the Kane County Board 
voted 20-5 to deny the request, and keep the measure off the 
ballot as an April referendum. Leading up to the election years, 
and the defeat of incorporation was an ugly campaign filled 
with mudslinging and outright untruthful accusations. 

The Courier-News "Letter to the Editor" column became a 
daily battleground of exchanges, and countercharges. Usually, 
tranquil officials, became angry at what they felt was 
inaccurate information being presented in the media by the 
proponents of incorporation. Even township clerk Raymond Russell 
finally wrote the Courier a letter attempting to set the record 
straight. Columnist Mike Bailey then responded with his own 
editorial, printing a tongue-in-cheek account of the unbelievable 
happenings that were occurring in usually quiet Plato Center, 
"of all places." The talk of incorporation seemed to quiet down 
after the election but would not go away. Elected officials 
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are still being charged with controlling the fate of 

incorporating, in favor of large landowners. Those that own 

property stand to make a "killing," if they allow adjacent towns 
to install improvements then sell their land to developers. 
On the other hand, township leaders have been careful to allow 
only controlled growth, and have made no attempts to hurry any 
incorporation measures along without a workable plan. The facts, 
happenings, and results are an interesting course in community 
civics, which can be consulted in recent years in the local 
newspapers. 

In 1990, Plato received $120,000 in road funds and $76,000 
in its general fund to operate the township. Depending on the 
source, the population was listed anywhere from between 2,450 

to 3,100. Many of its residents were farmers or employees of 
Central School District 301. Township Supervisor Gerald Regan 
was beginning his ninth year in office, after previously serving 
as a trustee. 

In examining the question of incorporation, Regan told 
the Courier-News in 1990, "There are about five pros, and about 
15 pages of negatives, whether or not to incorporate. The 
township does not have the authority to lead an incorporate 
Plato Center movement." He continued, that the township board 
would have to be the "instigator if and when an incorporation 
movement ever materializes." The procedure then would be the 
creation of a committee and $10,000 would be needed to study 
and produce a survey and a proper land description of the 

proposed area to be incorporated. 

Regan and township attorney Warren Strom looked at the 
question of incorporation two ways..The Courier—News explained 
that a minimum of 2,400 people must live within a designated 
four square mile area for a community to qualify to become 

incorporated. Regan and Strom stated that it could possibly 
work that Plato Center could be "grandfathered" in because the 

area has always been known as Plato Center. Then the expensive 
requirements of incorporation would begin, re: the creation 
of a village government, street department, and other required 
services which would result in higher taxes. 

Regan responded, "I don't think people want that, so what 
if the result is, if you don't? I don't know. You're vulnerable 
to annexation, I suppose, but nobody has made any moves towards 
us yet." He pointed out that the township was growing on its 
own with more subdivisions being added, and the establishment 
of a industrial commission the previous year to "help develop 
the township's business community." Most of the new homes being 
built were of the expensive variety, which would also maintain 
neighborhood friendliness and help to hold down crime. 

The township had been encouraging new firms to locate in 
areas southwest of Highland Avenue and Coombs Road, north of 
Plato Center along Rippburger Road, and around Udina in the 
north part of the township near U.S. Route 20. Regan looked 
forward to the area's projected growth, that the township planned 
to watch closely. As far as government goes, he maintained, 
"We run a pretty low key operation, but we do what needs to 
be done." 
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Leading up to the next election, the question of 
incorporation would not go away. A January 17, 1990 editorial 

in the Courier - News warned the people of rural areas, There 
is the ultimate option: incorporate before you become someplace 
you don't want to be." But the publication continued that 

becoming a city would bring about an expensive form of government 
that most small towns were not equipped for. The article warned 
that sharp developers and their consultants who "have done this 
many times before," were in the business of annexing their 
neighbors." The Courier added that the key to the question of 
annexation was community organization and agreement on what 

the area needs and how to get it. "The right to a certain amount 
of self-determination does not just happen...It needs constant 
attention particularly in rapidly growing areas, the newspaper 
offered . 

By the next year, an incorporation movement in the township 
had formed, but did not include any governmental officials. 
It was headed by Rick Kloeppel, an airline pilot who tried to 
get an incorporation proposal ready for a citizen vote in 

November. His plan was to make Plato Center the second largest 
municipality in the six county Chicago Area." It would include 
36 miles of rural Kane County where 3,455 people lived. The 
area in question would be better than the cities of E l^g in or 
Aurora. In pushing the proposal, Kloeppel stated that if change 
was inevitable, the residents of the area should be deciding 

what’s best rather than be subject to the whims of its larger 
neighbors." County officials stated that the plan was flawed 
from the beginning. The proposed incorporation also included 
"protected" areas of Pingree Grove, Gilberts and Elgin who had 
already adopted mile and a half buffer zones. Township officials 
were also critical of the short li page description of the land 
to be incorporated. Township Supervisor Gerald Regan stated 
that at least 25 pages would be needed to describe all the land 
in question on a legal document. The move was later reduced 
to 28 miles, excepting out areas already claimed by adjacent 
towns. Discussions with these towns never took place. Regan 
was further critical of the plan which called for volunteer 
inspections of homes, sewers and electric. "That's foolishness," 
Regan adamantly explained, "They're operating under the 
assumption that they'll be getting all the township's money 
which is not true." The long time township supervisor added 
that taxes "were certain to increase, if the measure was 
approved." The group defended their proposal stating that their 
plan for incorporation "was compatible with the county ^s land 
use plan, and would generate sufficient tax money to work." 
Despite many concerns by township officials the plan was 
submitted to the Kane County Board on May 5, 1991 by Kloeppel’s 

citizen's committee. 

The whole matter was not quite as easy as the incorporation 
group had portrayed to other residents and the media. The county 
board and a judge would have the final say-so. Kane County 
Development Director Phil Bus stated that any plan to incorporate 
would have to be compatible with land use plans, and a 
determination would have to be made to see if there would be 
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enough money in the proposed new town's budget to operate. 

If the measure passed the county board, a judge's approval and 
the consent of Pingree Grove, Gilbert and Elgin, would have 
to be obtained. Then the matter could be brought as a referendum 
to the people of Plato Township. All three of these established 
municipalities already had their best interest at heart and 
were not about to vote to "landlock" themselves out of future 
growth. Only the town of Lily Lake seemed to support the measure, 
and did not seem to mind the closeness of a new neighbor. As 
far as Bus was concerned the incorporation matter was dead in 
the water. He would make no recommendation to the county board 
or further review the matter, despite any movement by the 
township or the adjacent towns involved. 

In August of 1991. despite much work by community 
organizers, the county board dealt the group a setback, ordering 
a formal review of their proposal. This then delayed getting 
the measure on the November ballot, since a court hearing is 
required 61 days before an election. A hearing had been scheduled 
for August 27, but the county board's executive committee wanted 
the review before, issuing an opinion on the group's desire 
to incorporate. The Courier-News pointed out that the report 
does not have to be favorable, but had to be done before a judge 
could order the measure to be placed on the ballot as a 
referendum in November. By this time, the citizen's group had 
hired Robert Britz, a Burlington attorney to represent them. 
Britz asked the county to waive the review, but, Kane County 
Director of Development Phil Bus responded, "if it is the 11th 
hour for them, its no fault of Kane County." He then recommended 
a full review from such agencies as township, county, and 
municipal leaders, the Northern Illinois Planning Commission, 
and the county board's development committee. Each would submit 
opinions and reports which would delay any referendums. The 
concerns still being if incorporation was compatible with the 
county's land use plans, and if the proposed town of Plato Center 
would have enough money in its budget to operate. The committee 
also had cut the size of their plan from 36 miles to 28 miles, 
and had eliminated from their request the mile and half buffer 
zones already claimed by adjacent towns. This action was designed 
to save time, and not require Elgin, Pingree Grove and Gilberts' 
approval for incorporation. It is now interesting to note, that 
in a previous study by the author on the area known as Udina, 
it would have been difficult for those residents to form their 
own town. Population requirements, the closeness of other 
communities, a budget, and county procedures would have kept 
them from incorporation also, if there had been any desire to 
do so years ago. 

The citizens group now known as the Committee to Incorporate 
Plato Center (CIPC) continued their work into 1992. They sent 
a newsletter in May, to township residents to keep them informed 
on the matter, and personally contacted governmental officials 
who served on the county board. Their goal to place the question 
of incorporation on a referendum for the voters to decide was 
delayed again in June of 1992. This time the county formed a 
subcommittee to further study the issue. The county, media, 
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and residents again heard the same arguments from the CIPC. 
This time more emphasis was being placed on information that 
they had, that the City of Elgin had a long range plan to annex 
15,000 acres of land in Plato Center. "If we don’t act soon, 
we will become the tax base for Elgin," the newsletter said. 

The subcommittee then raised a number of concerns about 
CIPC's plan for incorporation. They included, no money for police 
protection, although some plan could be worked out with the 
county. The proposed boundary cut through farm property owned 
by the same person, subdivision lots, and "even a few homes" 
(talk about living in a home "divided"). The plan also had Plato 
Center spilling out of its boundaries and overlapping into seven 
other area towns. County development director Phil Bus said 
that CIPC's plan could lead to a "decline in the quality of 
land use management." His concerns were further expressed by 
another committee member Arlene Shoemaker of Aurora, "I can 
understand people wanting self-determination in their area, 
but I don't think all the pros and cons have been discussed. 
I do not think the people who want this see some of the dangers." 

At this point, Plato residents Rick Kloeppel and Jeff 
Branecki of the CIPC stated that they wanted nothing more than 
to bring the measure to the voters. Branecki stated, "Let the 
people decide if they want incorporation not the landowners, 
"who want to continue to rule the area." In 1990, he boasted 
that his committee had collected 450 signatures out of the some 
1,200 voters in the township who favored incorporation. Branecki 
continued, "most of the people moved out here because of its 
semi-rural aspects. The large tract owners would like nothing 
better than for Elgin to come out with water and sewer lines 
and make everyone an instant millionaire." His group's call 
for a "one man, one vote," solution to incorporation was still 
filled with numerous questions and flaws. In the coming weeks 
the plan would be up for more criticism from area government 
officials, township leaders, residents and property owners. 
Both sides would clash again at the June 23rd public subcommittee 
meeting in Geneva. 
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The Question of Incorporation 

The Urban-Rural Battle 

On June 23, 1992, The group, Citizens for the Incorporation 

of Plato Center (CIPC), a subcommittee of the Kane County 

Development Commission, and other government officials, met 
to further discuss incorporation of the area. The commission, 
composed of county board members heard two hours of testimony 
from the CIPC, as well local residents mainly those who opposed 
the. plan. The CIPC presented information on how the City of 

Elgin was planning on expanding municipal water and sewer lines 
from the city which could bring undesired density to Plato." 
As quoted in the Courier—News, Elgin Planning Director Roger 

Dahlstrom said, "The City of Elgin, has no specific plans for 
township land if annexed, but if annexed residential development 
is likely. Dahlstrom stated that if the land was annexed it 
would not be for the tax base because "it doesn't pay for 

itself." The director continued, "Elgin has enough land zoned 
for office-research-industrial-growth in the Interstate 90 
corridor to provide about two decades of expanded tax base 
without tapping into Plato Township development." 

Also at the meeting were landowners who told the development 
commission that they wanted their land kept out of the boundaries 
°f f an y new town. This included Suzanne Muirhead who stated, 
"I'd like control over what we do with our land." Other 
landowners wanted to be able to do with their property what 
they wished free of interference. They reserved the right to 
sell it for development and retire on the proceeds, if they 
so desired. Another meeting was scheduled for July 15, which 
was the deadline for farmers to petition the county board to 
remove their property from the boundaries of incorporation. 

In late July another public meeting was held where it was 
revealed that the owners of more than half the land in the 
township opposed incorporation. The Courier-News reported that 
while this amounted to about 450 voters who controlled 12,000 

acres in the township, this only represented about a fourth 

of the registered voters. In comparison, there are 36 square 
miles in Plato Township, a total of 23,000 acres and 1,900 
registered voters. The only result of the meeting was the 

scheduling of another meeting to further study the plan. The 
information came from a map of property owners prepared by Kane 
County Development Director Phillip Bus, who presented it to 
the three member panel — .subcommittee foe their analysis. 

Objecting to the map, was Plato resident Jack Jablonski 
who stated that the map maybe "misleading." He had information 

that some of the property owners had since changed their position 
on incorporation. CIPC's co—leader Jeff Branecki, charged that 
incorporation opponents were staging a war of ''misinformation," 
which was confusing to township land owners. 

CIPC's move to have the incorporation question left to 
the voters received the endorsement of long time property owner 
Suzanne Muirhead. Her family had farmed in Plato Township since 
the 1860's. While still being against incorporation, she was 
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in favor of putting the matter "to a vote." Meanwhile, nearby 
Virgil President Mike Sauber testified that his small town of 
327 residents was "running fine." The tiny community had 
incorporated in 1990. 

Left unconvinced was board member Judy Tooley of Aurora 
who was concerned that a proposed $443,000 budget would not 
be enough for the proposed town to operate on. "It scared, her," 
the Courier-News reported. Another committee member Patricia 

Sjurseth of Elgin wanted to know if Elgin indeed had plans to 

extend their sewer and water lines into Plato. The county board 
also insisted that proper land use plans would be adhered to, 
and were also doubtful that the taxes raised would be enough 
to run the new town. 

Despite much hard work and time put in by the CIPC, numerous 
studies, reports and meetings required by the county continued 

to delay a possible referendum. The group was hopeful again 
that in April of 1993 the issue would be put before the people. 
Both sides continued to take snipes at each other in the media 
during January and February of that year. The board and its 
subcommittee stated that they would have an answer of whether 
to recommend a vote on incorporation of Plato Center to a judge 
in February. If approved the issue would be on the April 20 

ballot. The county subcommittee continued to study the proposal 
without informing members of the CIPC which angered co-director 
Rick Koeppel. Kane County Development Director Phillip Bus 
responded by saying, "On an item of this nature, I would have 
expected them to call us." 

In a late January meeting, Plato Township Supervisor Gerald 
Regan reiterated, "Most of the land that they want incorporated 
is farmland, you can't imagine what a mess it would be if farmers 
unhappy with the proposed incorporation decided to de-annex 
if the new town formed." Regan, not a farmer himself, but a 
resident of the nearby Montague Forest Subdivision, saw 
incorporating as a threat to the freedom of the farmers to sell 
their land for development if they wanted to. Regan also 

continued to criticize the CIPC's plan to utilize volunteers 
to do zoning and planning, rather than having a paid trained 
staff. "How in the world can you operate something that big 
out of a plumbing shop?" the supervisor asked, "Why, it would 
be a giant mess!" Kloppel responded that his group's plans did 
not include enhancing present rural government services. 

The Kane County Board and its subcommittee finally met 

in February of 1993 and voted to keep the question of 
incorporation off the April 20th ballot. The vote was 20-5. 

The county’s development commission had earlier voted 5-2 to 
advise the board to not approve the Plato incorporation petition. 
Under state law, the board explained that since a 1990 ordinance 
is in place that governs incorporation criteria and procedures, 
the county board would not ask a circuit court judge to allow 
the issue to be placed before the voters. It was further 

explained in a Courier-News article, that the matter can only 
be offered as a referendum, if the county does not have an 

incorporation ordinance in place. The majority of the county 
board also felt that the incorporation measure did not meet 
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the two criteria outlined in the ordinance namely proper land 
use, and financial responsibility. They pointed out the same 
factors that township officials had noticed all along, that 
the proposed boundaries of the new town cut through homes and 
that the CIPC had guessed wrong on the amount of money that 
they could use to operate the new town government on. 

Kane County Development Director Phillip Bus pointed out that 
if the new town of Plato Center was incorporated the landowners 
in the 28 square mile area would certainly de-annex, "leaving 
a hodge-podge of barely linked subdivisions. He also explained 

that the new town's proposed $477,000 budget was based on 
anticipated revenues for new home construction and inspection 
fees. Very little of it would go directly to the town. Some 
of the money was already destined for road maintenance while 
80% of other building fees went to the county. 

The board also questioned the new towns government's plan 
to utilize volunteer help, and provide adequate police 

protection. Presently, the township already has minimal service 
set up with the county sheriff. Committee member, Alex McTavish 
of Elgin told the Courier-News in defense of the CIPC, that 
it would be up to the new town if they wanted to raise police 
protection to a higher level. This would cost between $30,000 
and $50,000 a year. Due to new growth in the western townships, 
board member Bill Morse of Rutland offered that Plato would 
get about $200,000 in operating costs for municipal services. 

However, another committee member Brad Sauer, of Sugar 

Grove was satisfied with the board's decision to not allow the 
measure to be placed on the April ballot. He did not see the 
need for incorporation or feel that Elgin posed a threat on 
Plato's existence. "Incorporation might be like using an atomic 
bomb to blow up an anti hill," he snarled. 

CIPC members were not to give up their fight for 

incorporation. After the meeting, in a late February 1993 
interview with the Courier-News, co-leader Rick Kloeppel stated, 
"The only way to control commercial and residential development 
is incorporation. If we keep it the way it is, it's not going 
to remain the way it is, it's coming folks." A 19 year resident 
of the area, Kloppel looked out across his property at the 
subdivisions in the distance. "I see a whole forest of houses," 
Rick remarked, "We'll have nothing to say about it either." 
Another resident Howard Hoffmeister added, "We need to have 
some say in what they push on us." 

Apparently to get any "say" several of the members of the 
CIPC decided to run against the current township officers in 
the coming elections. The idea did not set well with current 
township trustee Leroy Nelson, he told the Courier-News that 
he objected to "newcomers," trying to take over the area and 
"halt the inevitable." Nelson continued, "All they have to 
do is leave us alone, we've been going this long, I see no reason 
why we can't continue this way. We're not going to stop growth. 
How do you stop growth? Township supervisor Gerald Regan a 
resident of the area's first subdivision Montague Forest had 
already noticed that growth was taking place. He reported, 
"People don't wave much anymore." His neighbors did have a card 
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club and continued to socialize in this fashion. 

He also took issue with a newspaper report that he felt should 
have carried the by-line of Jeffrey Branecki or Richard Kloeppel. 
"That story was written as if their plan had some credibility, 
frankly, it has none," Regan replied. "The county board turned 
down their request simply because they did not have the answers 
to the questions they were asked." Regan continued, "The 
landowners are farmers not politicians. They have worked their 
land all their lives, and its their life savings. They do have 
a fear of this group getting control of zoning and planning, 
and telling them they cannot sell their land and must keep on 
farming." He assured residents saying that "Elgin cannot annex 
one bit of land, unless the property owner wants to be annexed." 
Regan concluded his comments in an editorial saying, "We have 
good government in Plato Township today, as we have had for 
generations. We are not against anything that is good for the 
people of Plato Township, but we are against anything that looks 
like a scam." 

The Courier-News reported that recent township board 
meetings had turned into shouting matches. Long time township 
clerk Raymond Russell replied in a later editorial that only 

one person, Rick Kloeppel did all the shouting. 

People could stay informed on the issues by reading the 
frequent "letters to the editor," in the Courier-News. Just 
about everyday leading up to the election, a "guest columnist" 
would present charges or counter charges in the media. Plato 
Township Supervisor Gerald Regan maintained that incorporation 
would "mean higher taxes, and inconsistent services." He warned 
that many long time landowners would just move away, if they 
considered the corporation plan to be flawed. Others had heard 
about the 66 inch sewer lines that Elgin had built and were 
"aimed like cannons ready to force Plato into surrendering its 
territory. " 

Letters printed by the Courier-News came from folks like 
Jerry and Claire Seyller who live next door to the Plato Town 
Hall. They praised Gerald Regan for his opposition to 

incorporation. Then Regan wrote a letter critical of Rick 
Kloeppel and Jeffrey Branecki's plan for incorporation. 

Then came a barrage of letters from CIPC members and 
candidates. On March 10, 1993, Carolyn Marquardt labeled current 

township office holders as the "old guard, that needed new 
vision." She severely criticized the "hoops," that the county 
board had created which favored landowners which squashed 
incorporation attempts. She called for the end of the "get rich 
schemes of developers, landowners and the multitude of special 
interest groups." Marquardt stated that her group's plans did 
not call for an increase in the cost of township government 
or police protection. "Regan and his old guard, should be ashamed 
of their complete disrespect for the well-being of the 
community," she added. "How could anyone praise the efforts 
of an individual (Regan) who prevents the public from voting 

on issues?" Marquardt reported that a county plan was not needed 

before placing the issue of incorporation before the voters. 
However, it was explained at the county board meeting, when 
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the vote was taken, that since the county already had an 
incorporation ordinance, the board could choose not to recommend 
a citizen's request for incorporation if the board thought that 
the measure did not meet their guidelines. 

Another CIPC member Rosalie E. Krup, a 37 year resident 
of Plato, cited that the real battle over incorporation was 
with the City of Elgin. She questioned if Elgin were allowed 
to extend its sewers into Plato Township and build subdivisions, 
who was going to pay for new schools for District #301? She 
characterized Elgin on a map as an "octopus with arms going 
out every which way...for every foot Elgin advances to the west, 
it is another foot of Plato Township that becomes the planning 
area for the city of Elgin." Krup continued, "We have never 
said that farmers must continue to farm. We know development 
is coming, and we want to see it is done in an orderly fashion 
with all the residents of Plato Township having input to their 
wishes, and not just the landowners." She criticized one official 
who wanted the issue to be decided by "one acre, one vote," 
and admitted that the CIPC's plan needed more work. "We are 
not going to give up because a small group of people want us 
to," Krup added. 

Articles then followed in the Courier-News by CIPC member 
John, "Jack" Jablonski urging that the "serfs need to rise 
against Plato's current township government." Jeff Branecki, 
who was later appointed to the Kane County Regional Planning 
Commission in November of 1994, criticized an earlier map 
exhibited by county officials. "Approximately sixty to seventy 
percent of the area, not landowners was plotted on the 'opposed' 
map produced by the county," he stated. "This does not reflect 
the wishes of the majority of the residents in the community 
(who pay more real estate taxes per acre than the farmers). 
I believe that voting is still the way we decide things in 
America." He doubted that a large number of landowners would 
de-annex if the CIPC's plan for incorporation was passed. 

Branecki continued in a soon after letter, calling 
landowners some of "Regan's cronies." He was critical of a move 
by the trustees to purchase $20,000 in tools from highway 
commissioner Fred W. Ermel without first taking bids. The tools 
were a "good deal," according to the board members, who also 
mentioned that over the years Ermel had fixed the township's 
trucks without charge. 

Speaking of Ermel, Branecki labeled as "violating federal 
law" the allowing of nomination petitions of current township 
trustees to be circulated at the Plato Center Post Office. 
Lorraine Ermel, Fred's wife, who operates the community postal 
facility in their home, says that the post office is privately 
operated for the convenience of local residents and is not 
subject to federal regulations. She stated that she is not a 
government employee. Branecki was also critical of coverage 
of his news conference by the Courier-News mentioning .the above 
issues in which only four people attended. 

The letters which contained untruths, misinformation and 
twisted facts, finally stirred up township leaders to write 
their own to the newspaper. Plato resident Viateur M. Saindon 
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stated that the CIPC was telling the "Big Lie," that township 
supervisor Gerald Regan wanted to destroy the township. Saindon 
explained, "the big lie has totally ignored the record of this 
township supervisor and board of trustees with all types of 
negative innuendoes... How is it that Regan and the four other 
trustees can no longer be trusted to preserve this beautiful 
community? He labeled the CIPC as "political zealots" who wanted 
to take over the community for their own purposes. Saindon 
praised Regan for signing the Plato Township Solid Waste Disposal 
District ordinance in 1991 to keep out a proposed dump. Earlier 
in 1980, Saindon pointed out that it was Regan who had helped 
to form the Northwest Kane Airport Authority to keep Elgin from 
building a public airport in Plato. "The fact is," Saindon 
continued, "Gerald Regan and the board have been extremely frugal 
in maintaining budget controls for the local township government. 
They have managed local government in its purest form for over 
20 years," he added. 

Regan was further defended by Plato Township Trustee, John 
M. Nepermann. "Regan has never opposed a referendum. We are 
waiting for a viable and workable plan that addresses the 
concerns of both rural villagers and agriculture." 

Nepermann continued, "To the best of my knowledge the 
authors of the plan to incorporate have never employed anyone 
experienced and knowledgeable in this area to assist them. They 
are amateurs with no experience and have never held an elective 
public office. We believe in democracy and in one person/one 
vote. This does not mean the majority can disregard the rights 
and freedoms of the minority. The concerns of agriculture, 
our largest industry must be met and dealt with fairly. Should 
Plato be incorporated, those wishing to disconnect should have 

that opportunity. Plato Township has been, is and I believe 
will continue to be a good place to live and raise a family 
and for those of us who work here, a good place to farm. By 
all means let's keep 'big city' style politics out of Plato 
Township." 

Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan then defended more 
accusations of the CIPC. He invited one member who wrote a highly 
inflammatory letter to him, to come to the town hall and review 
12 years of receipts and expense vouchers, in which she declined 
to do so. "They never let the facts get in the way and will 
stop at nothing to sell the big lie to the residents of Plato 
Township," Regan responded in an April 16, 1993 editorial. He 
also objected to the waste of time and expense of copying 

materials under the freedom of information act which was later 
refused by the group. "Twenty years of service to the community 
cannot be reversed by three months of telling the big lie," 

Regan reiterated. 

Then it was Plato Township Clerk Raymond Russell's turn. 
Russell, normally mild mannered, easy going, and seldom 
controversial "couldn't sit idly any longer." He stated that 
he had received an inaccurate registered letter from Mrs. 
Marquardt, written to him in her words and asking him to sign 

it. "As township clerk I have cooperated with the Marquardt's 
to the fullest. Why would anyone send such a letter? I try to 
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give her the benefit of the doubt, but in my heart I feel that 
I was being tricked into signing something she could use against 
me and the township board. I thought I knew what honesty was. 
Some people must have a different definition than that I'm aware 
of. She talks about getting the record straight. I agree, but 
it takes one to tell the truth to accomplish this (Daily Courier- 
News March 24, 1993). He had copied 195 pieces of information 

requested by the CIPC, not only to have them refuse its mailing 
but refuse to pay the costs for the copies. The life long area 
farmer continued, "If I hadn't seen what has transpired in this 
area over the last couple of years, I wouldn't believe it," 
Russell continued. "I can't understand why a small group would 
take the chance of destroying a township just so they can say 
they had their way...If incorporating Plato Township is such 
a great idea, then why can't they tell the facts, as they really 
are?" Russell also objected to having to deal with the CIPC 
through it's couriers that dropped off letters and requests 
for information as late as 7pm Saturday evenings. 

Earlier the CIPC had vowed that the only way to push 
incorporation through was to run against the current township 
leaders in the community. Mark Hamiliton filed as a write-in 
candidate for highway commissioner to oppose Fred Ermel, "because 
there was no one on the ballot to oppose him." Jeff Branecki 
faced Gerald Regan for township supervisor. Branecki had called 
for a state's attorney investigation into Plato government. 

"Everyone, I talk to is looking for change, he told the 
Courier-News prior to the April elections. Regan, a retired 
businessman replied, "We don't need these Chicago—style politics. 
My take home pay is $9.96 a day, and I work out of my home." 
He labeled as "silly," the idea of turning thinly populated 
Plato Township into one of the state's biggest towns. The 
Courier-News had the last comments on the "cauldron of political 
intrigue." Columnist Mike Bailey used words like scandalous, 
ghastly, and "full of scathing political assaults," in tongue 
in cheek fashion in describing the variety of controversies 
in the usually quiet area of Plato Township. "Wait until the 
detonation of the next bombshell." he laughed. 

On April 20, 1993 the "status quo," beat the "village 

"wantabees" in decisive fashion. Fifty-five per cent of the 
registered voters turned out and chose to retain Gerald Regan 

for his fourth term as township supervisor. Regan collected 
641 votes to Branecki's 456, yet both sides were happy. Regan 

told the Courier-News that "township government is run by real 
people who know the problems." Regan continued, "We're pretty 
rural when you get down to it. We're kind of an uncomplicated 
group." He also stated that it was his opinion that the CIPC's 
plan for incorporation which was defeated by the county board 
in February, was flawed from the beginning, but it could be 

revised and resubmitted. (With vote totals in parenthesis), 
all the other incumbents including trustees John Nepermann (658), 
Raymond, Krog (706), Leroy Nelson (737), and Kenneth H. Bartels 
(787), were also victors. Fred W. Ermel (844), was retained 
as township highway commissioner. Township clerk Raymond Russell 
(902) and assessor Janet Roush (883) were unopposed. Another 
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trusteee candidate Robert K. (Bob) Swanson garnered 538 votes. 

Meanwhile unsuccessful candidate for township supervisor, 
Jeffrey Branecki was encouraged by the votes he received. "I 
have the community at heart," he said, I can't turn my back 
on it. It means that there is good support. They can't raise 
the argument anymore that it's a small group of political 
zealots." Regan concluded, "they (the voters) know that we are 
honest, I never write checks without the board approving it. 
Our opponents never got the facts." 

After the election, the Courier-News printed one more letter 
in support of Fred and Lorraine Ermel, by Jerry and Carol Jordan. 
They talked about the generosity of the Ermel's keeping the 
post office open and the little store inside it (actually a 
milk cooler). The sale of dairy products went on for several 
more years, until Roxanne and Larry Christiansen opened their 
Cottonwood Corner Country Store on Plank Road. The post office 
was still a place where people could gather. The Jordan's pointed 
out that Lorraine had given up a good job to run the community 
post office, and that her husband Fred had fixed cars and trucks 
for people who were often unable to pay them. The article 
continued, "Thank you Fred and Lorraine for being examples of 
the kind of people God intends for us to be." 
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The Next Election 


Over the next four years, the question of incorporation 
would not go away. Voters were in for the same political games 
and big city slamming of opposing candidates. Armed with the 
encouraging carry-overs of the 1993 election, the Committee 
for the Incorporation of Plato Center (CIPC) unsuccessfully 
ran three candidates against the incumbents. 

However, this time some of the players had changed. Jeffrey 
Branecki who had lost to Gerald Regan for township supervisor, 
had been appointed to the Kane County Regional Planning 
Commission. 

Two long time Plato Township Trustees Raymond Krog age 
72 years young, and Kenneth Bartels age 62 both retired. Krog 
who had been on the board since 1977 left due to an illness 
in his family. Bartels wanted to spend more time working with 
his church, St. Paul's Lutheran. They were replaced by 49 year 
old Jerome "Joe" Hulke, a manager at Boncosky Oil, and 32 year 
old Charles Muirhead, a Plato farmer and member of the township 
planning committee. They along with trustees John M. Nepermann 
and Leroy G. Nelson were set to run for re-election in April 
of 1997. Also running for the township board was Janis M. 
Turnmire. 

The other contests included Raymond Russell for township 
clerk and Janet M. Roush for assessor, who were unopposed. 
Russell often kidded with the author saying, "no one would want 
to run for the clerk's job, it's too much work." 

The race for highway commissioner, was a repeat of 1993. 
Incumbent Fred W. Ermel faced Mark Hamilton. Hamilton had been 
in the road construction business since 1972, and a resident 
of Plato Township for ten years. 

However drawing the most attention in the township races 
was the contest for supervisor. This time the CIPC pitted St. 
Charles gift shop owner Carolyn Marquardt to square off with 
current supervisor Gerald Regan. The new candidates filed their 
intentions to run in the April 1997 elections in January of 
that year. 

It did not take long for the campaign to heat up. First 
CIPC'S John Jablonski now of another tax analysis group called 
M-TAG, requested copies of township business going back to seven 
years. Plato Township Clerk Raymond Russell, designated to 
perform the copying of 3,500 pieces of information, as well 
as township supervisor Gerald Regan cited the request as 

"harassment." "The records are available for viewing by anyone," 
Regan assured. He did not see the need to utilize township effort 
and money to make all the requested copies allegedly under the 
freedom of information act. 

Regan's challenger Carolyn Marquardt labeled the trio of 

long time township officials Russell, Regan and highway 

commissioner Fred Ermel as "the old boy network." "They are 
good people, they really are... but this isn't a boy's club, 

its government," Marquardt stated, insisting that she was best 
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qualified to represent the "up and coming urbanites who had 
just moved into the area." However, the former librarian, at 
the state correctional facility in Joliet failed to substantiate 
any improprieties that the present township government had made, 
except to bring up again the old tool sale in 1993. Supervisor 
Regan then responded that Plato "did not have to solicit bids 
in order to acquire used equipment." Marquardt then admitted 
that the purchase of the used tools from Fred Ermel sometime 
ago was a good deal, but she insisted that it should have gone 
through a bidding process, according to a Courier-News interview. 

"We maybe the old boy group," Regan added, "but we're honest 
and dedicated." Future township meetings became disruptive and 
distasteful. A sheriff's deputy had to be stationed at the 
sessions. "They're always up to something," Regan told the media. 
"If they (Jablonski and Branecki) worked that hard for the 
township instead of against it, it would be a great situation. 

The pair disputed Regan's claims and stated that they raised 
their hands "like students in school," when called on. 

Regan also told the media that he believed that another former 
county official was responsible for "instigating some of his 
opposition." That person, Bill Damisch denied the accusation. 

The February 19, 1997 Courier-News article containing the 

latest political charges were typical of ones issued in previous 
years. This included another anonymous flier critical of present 
township government, and more comments by Marquardt urging Regan 
to "retire and get out from under the stress. . „ 

Regan, determined to continue in office replied, Ihis 
is what keeps a lot of people out of government-because they 
don't want their name blackened." We do have a conservative 
government in Plato Township, and we are very realistic about 

the future of our township," Regan added. 

On March 27, 1997, the Daily Herald as a service to the 

community printed biographical sketches of each candidate for 
office. Incumbent candidate for township supervisor, Gerald 
Regan 66, stated that the area was a good place to raise a 
family, and he planned to keep it that way. 

His opposition, Carolyn Marquardt 52, told the newspaper, 
that she wanted to keep the rural atmosphere of the community 
but address the concerns of new residential and business growth. 

Candidate for township highway commissioner, the incumbent 
Fred W. Ermel 63, told the Herald, "80% of repair work on trucks 
and equipment is done by me saving thousands of dollars each 

year that is used for road repair. 

His challenger Mark Hamiliton 43, a former assistant to 
the Hanover Road Commissioner, stated, "1^ will bring to this 
position knowledge, energy and new concepts. 

Running for township trustee Jerome Joe Hulke hi, 
stressed the need for the creation of a park district. Charles 
A. Muirhead 34, who has spent his entire life in the township, 
stated that he would "serve the voters by being better informed 
and to keep them aware of changes that will affect them. Leroy 
G. Nelson 77, stressed "honesty, character, honor and integrity 
as his key words in township government. John M. Nepermann 71, 
pledged to provide "honest responsible government and give the 
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residents the maximum value for every dollar spent." Janis 
M. Turnmire, a resident of Plato Township and the Catatoga III 
subdivision since 1983 wanted to "use her business skills to 
work with the town board and make Plato Township the best it 
can be . " 

When all the votes were counted, Plato Township Supervisor 
Gerald Regan who had received the endorsement of the Courier- 
News won handily over his opponent Carolyn E. Marquardt 545 
votes to 245. "An old fashioned whipping," Regan termed the 
victory. It came despite another clandestine "cryptic" two page 
derogatory flier that was delivered to Plato residents in the 
"wee small hours of the morning." It charged that Regan "let 
our township fall apart," and was signed by the "Educated Voters 
of Plato Township." The two page publication was a typical 
last minute tactic used by the CIPC, in which Marquardt stated 
that she knew nothing about. Despite trying to distance herself 
from the 1993 campaign when she worked on Jeffrey Branecki's 
election efforts, Marquardt lost by an even bigger margin than 
Branecki did to Regan. 

Unopposed candidates Raymond Russell for clerk received 
701 votes, and assessor Janet M. Roush 695. For the highway 
commissioner's race the incumbent Fred W. Ermel outdistanced 
his challenger 483-306. For the township board all four 
incumbents were easily re-elected. Leroy G. Nelson getting 590 
votes, Charles A. Muirhead 622, Jerome W. Hulke 630, and John 
M. Nepermann with 593. Newcomer Janis M. Turnmire finished a 
distant fifth with 327 votes. 

The message was finally clear to the newcomers, political 
zealots, and serfs, from the old guard, old boys, and the status 
quo. These were just a few of the names that both sides of the 
incorporation issue were tossing at each other during the 1993 
and 1997 election campaigns. In the end, those in office who 
had been doing a good job all along in running township 
government were allowed to continue doing so. They had withstood 
some incredible volleys of political darts aimed right for the 
hearts of the people who had long served the community. 

After reading all of this (as well as researching it) an 
outsider probably would be shaking his or her head as to what 
township clerk Raymond Russell termed unbelievable antics. "If 
I hadn't seen what has transpired in this area over the last 
couple of years, I wouldn't believe it," he said in a Daily 
Courier-News editorial in 1993. In subsequent years, township 
officials who basically volunteer their time would be thanked 
by being submitted to more big city political trash. Most of 
the people of the subdivisions that came out from larger areas 

brought with them their ideas on how places like Chicago run 

their campaigns. This included namely the dismembering of 

people's reputations and past good works. What's next ghost 
voting? we ask. 

Those who have been here awhile were just as guilty for 
name calling as the newcomers. The local media served a daily 
diet of twisted political rhetoric, that the incombents turned 
around and batted back at the oppositon. It was almost as if 

the members of the CIPC and others knew they could not unseat 
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Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan. They instead, went around 
stirring up, trouble attempting to discredit him, along with 
those who had long served the community in the positions of 
highway commissioner, clerk, trustee and assessor. It is easy 
to see the good job the present administration had done, but 
some are still quick to criticize. Many people have put their 
own reputations on the line proclaiming the honesty of township 
supervisor Gerald Regan. Regan is a fair man who not only sticks 
up for the farmers who were here first, but wants the best for 
all Plato Township residents. He does not want to see the peace 
and tranquillity of the area disturbed anymore than the 
subdivision people do. But in light of a proper plan for 
incorporation, Regan and other township and county officials 
had no choice but to vote down what had been submitted before 
them. 

Everyone eventually expects growth to move into Plato 
sometime. The solution to this expansion might be to incorporate 
in the future. At this point, no one knows what is on the minds 
of developers or officials of Elgin or any other nearby town. 
The means of scare tactics and misinformation used by the CIPC 
and other groups were certainly despicable in nature. If anyone 
is to be ashamed, it is the CIPC and others like them who carried 
out fraud, lies, and other political tricks just to advance 
their own goals and agendas. They were not only wrong in their 
techniques but downright inhumane in their treatment of other 
individuals who had served the area unnoticed for so long. 

It seems enough exhausting efforts have been spent now 
to defeat something that was wrong from the beginning. As Regan 
put it himself in 1997, "If they worked that hard for the 
township instead of against it, it would be a great situation. 

Instead of a having another campaign of mudslinging both 
sides should work together towards the problems of mega dumps, 
drainage, tax bases for schools, expanded township services 
and incorporation. Trustee John M. Nepermann reflected the views 
of the board when he stated that he was still waiting to see 
an incorporation plan that was fair to farmers and residents. 

If both sides work together they may eventually find one.... 
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Chapter Twenty-three 


The Plato Center Historical Society 

Perhaps someday there will be an organization called the 
Plato-Udina Historical Society or organization. Certainly the 
groundwork to create such a body has already been established. 
It was the author's ploy to hold a meeting to serve as a 
collection point to get people together to discuss the history 
of both areas. On September 17, 1995, persons gathered to share 

what they knew about the Elgin-Udina area. On May 3, 1998, some 

of the same people were on hand along with others to collect 
information about the Plato area. 

In both cases, the meetings were well-attended and attracted 
over sixty people. Dorothy Russell and Betty Ewert served 
refreshments which consisted of a variety of baked goods. The 
meetings were held at the Plato Town Hall. The Plato meeting 
and book, came mostly from the urging of Plato Township Clerk 
Raymond Russell. He encouraged the author to write the Plato 
history even while the Udina history book was being completed. 
Both books essentially overlap and compliment each other. 
Information being sought maybe be found in either book. 

While the Udina book concentrated more on the north part 
of the township, it did go into the history of the roads and 
rural schoolhouses. The Plato book, explores the history of 

the Russell, Corron, and Muirhead contributions and deals more 
with the people of the area, than the buildings and roads. 

Junction 20, "The Story of Udina," also contains intense studies 
of the history of U.S. 20 and the stagecoach trails across 
Northern Illinois. 

On Sunday May 3, 1998, a large crowd filled the town hall 

to share what they knew about the area. It also marked the 

division of two writers who were going to work on the same book. 
It is hoped that another book that deals more with the lives 
of the people will be published at a later date by someone else. 
Because not everyone signed the roster or came and went at 
different times, they either were not noted on the attendance 
list and may not have appeared in the group picture that was 
also taken at the meeting .. Here is a partial list of some of 

the people who attended the Plato meeting. 


Edward Wesemann 
Glenn and Betty Muirhead 
Ida E. Wesemann 
Shirley Van Acker 
Veren Heine 

Mr./Mrs. Frederick (Pat) Sorensen 
Don and Jo-Lynne Fitchie-Kubis 
Stu and Lois Burgess 
Eleanor Yurs 

Jo Anne Crawford Granquist 
Gerry and Lutie Regan 
Alice Yurs Arians 
Kenneth Parry 

Jo Anne Crawford Granquist 


Leroy and Ellen Nelson 
Beth Hitzeroth McDonald 
Suzon Hitzeroth Scott 
Robert and Barbara Siljestrom 
Betty Ewert 

Bob and Ruth Kendall Hobart 

Pat Hartmann 

Ralph "Red" Vaughan 

Lillie "Pete" Homuth 

Jan Homuth Wessel 

Sharon Vinci 

Dorothy and Raymond Russell 
Kathy Longo 
Jan Wessel 
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and many others who came and went at the meeting. 

The meeting took place in the Plato Town Hall, which is 
in the old milk plant. It was called to order at 2:09 pm by 
township clerk Raymond Russell. His wife Dorothy and Betty 
Baumgartner Ewert were in charge of refreshments for the meeting. 
Residents and visitors were each given a couple of minutes to 
briefly discuss what they knew about the area, as well as their 
family's involvement in the community. Retired school teacher 
Pat Hartmann unveiled plans to write her own book about the 
area dealing with family histories. She and the author of this 
book were at first working on this book together. The author 
had first stopped at the Hartmann farm after being repeatedly 
told that Mrs. Hartmann had extensive knowledge about the area. 
She had presented a timely and well-put together visual project 
of mounted photographs for the church's 100th year celebration. 
The author learned two days before the meeting, that Pat intended 
to do her own book. The author therefore continued with his 
own project, and modeled it after the Udina book that he had 
previously self-published. The pair stated that they would share 
their information. 

Also in attendance was Shirley Van Acker of Huntley who 
was on hand to observe how the author did his books with the 
hopes of writing her own work someday on Huntley. It was stressed 
that this should be started as soon as possible before the new 
Del Webb Sun City retirement center was built and wiped out 

some important history of the area. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was Plato Township 

Supervisor Gerald Regan who addressed the crowd. "I just think 
this is a wonderful time to do this," he told the group, "How 
else do we record what's going on here? Pretty soon a lot of 
the old timers will be gone and it won’t be long before we are 
all gone. He commended John (the author) and Pat for working 

on their projects, and introduced township clerk Raymond Russell, 
township board member Leroy Nelson, and cemetery sexton Glenn 
B. Muirhead. No members of the media attended, however local 
articles in area newspapers had encouraged folks to come to 
the meeting. 

"I don't have a tie on today, and this is a very informal 
meeting," Ghrist said. "but we want to make sure that we do 
not fail here today to get information for these books. Ghrist 
asked the crowd how many of them had copies of his Udina book, 
and most people responded that they had one. He stated that 
the Plato book would be filled with memories, like the Udina 

book was, and that everything that was sent in would probably 
be included. Pat Hartmann said that her book would go deeper 
into the history of the area, and be filled with maps, pictures 
and documents, and be more visual. It was the nature of a school 
teacher, to do her book in this fashion. The ingredients of 
the two books appeared to criss-cross in purpose. 

Several individuals brought photos of the area, that were 
viewed by those in attendance, then took them home with them. 
Many of these pictures were not seen by the author who was busy 
video taping the event. Pat then later issued a three page 
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"homework assignment" requesting information to be sent to her 
on family backgrounds. She wore a heart around her neck "to 
remind people that her name was Hartmann." 

Pat stated that she lived in Plato Township her entire 
life. Her mother is Alma Long, who was active in 4-H, served 
as Plato Cemetery sexton and been involved in other area 
activities. Alma's husband Elmer Long had been a street car 
driver in Elgin. (The Long's also had a farm). 

Pat's ancestry goes back to the Swedes who came over in 
1857, and settled in Chicken Grove (Chicken Woods). "I have 
some friends over there in Brierwood, which is really Chicken 
Woods, where the prairie chickens used to roam," Pat continued. 
"Going back in time, the Germans settled in North Plato. The 
people that came around here (Plato Center) from what we can 
figure out were Yorkers, Vermonters, Scottish, Irish, and a 

few other things. So there is a real ethnic diversity. The 
Germans also settled along Dittman Road," she added. (Pat and 
Ron operate a farm along Dittman Road today. Many arrowheads 
have been found there). 

The microphone was passed around the room, to record brief 
interviews with the audience. Many also filled out information 
sheets and sent them to the author. They also mailed numerous 
photos, copies of clippings, family histories, and other 
documents to the author. Some of the participants were later 

tape recorded personally by the author. 

Fred Sorensen stated that he moved here in March of 1931, 

with his family who were from Chicago. He lived in Plato until 
August of 1946, until he went into the military. Fred attended 

Lee School (also called Lenz School and now a residence), and 
graduated from Plato High School. "I miss the old pictures of 
the old depot, before the one that is standing there now. (The 
last one is now "parked" in front of the town hall, because 

the railroad was going to tear it down, and it had to be moved 
off their property). I remember Bob Friel, the station agent. 

He had to put the mail on this hook, and the trains would come 

along quite fast and take the bag off that hook. They'd also 
throw bags of mail off the train for Plato. Sometimes they'd 

miss the station, and Friel would have to charge down the tracks 
and pick it all up. He would get quite upset about that. What 
I remember the most was him working the telegraph, and that 

really interested me when I was a kid." 

Sorensen continued, "The tavern up there on Muirhead Road 
was called Kadow's. Bill Fahlbusch, Otto Witt, and my dad went 
there. It was a gathering place for farmers. I didn't have a 

license but my dad would send me up there on Muirhead Road to 
Kadow's to get beer for him-3 quarts for $ 1.00... There were 
about 90 kids in the high school. The old stove barely heat 
the building...I have plenty of good memories about the area. 

Kathy Longo was next to speak on the program. She is the 

wife of Phil Longo who ran the Hitzeroth Store. "After the 
Hitzeroth's sold the store, we moved upstairs above it." Kathy 
explained that her in-laws Margery and Tony when they were 
married lived at the Shady Nook Farm. (The Hartmann's used to 
farm part of it. The land was also known as the gravel pit). 
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Kathy mentioned that she and Phil started the youth group at 
the church. "One summer we opened an ice cream parlor, and Johnny 
Muirhead would come in everyday for his vanilla milk shake and 
tease me...One of the nicest things that this community has 
done was the benefit (organized by Pat Hartmann) that was done 
for my son Timothy who has leukemia. There was a baby shower 
at church for him. He's 17 now, a junior and doing well. We 
ran the store for about five years, until it burned down, and 
now live in Elgin and have three kids. I have plenty of stories 
about living above the store. We didn't have much money then 
and the post office was inside the store. We'd read your "Good 
Housekeeping," and "Family Circle" magazines. One day I had 
taken a shower, and left the towel in the post office, and Kenny 
Ball the postmaster found it. He was reported to have screamed, 
"Who left this towel in here? Somebody's been in the mail again!" 

Edward Wesemann is mentioned quite often in the author's 
Udina book, and in frequent editions of the "Plato Peptimist" 
school newspaper. He lives in Starks, and has a good knowledge 
of the area. "We moved to Elgin in 1933. Me and my mother took 
over the Udina Triangle (now Pedersen's). I'm here today because 
I went to school in Plato Township. My first school was West 
Udina School by Coombs Road (northwest corner of U.S. 20 and 
Coombs Road). I went there for two years. Then I went to East 
Udina School (Rt. 20 and Nesler Road southeast corner). West 
Udina School had thirty kids and was overcrowded. Supt. McCoy 
ordered some of the students to go to East Udina School for 
two years. When they split up the classes, it put fewer students 
in each school. I had to finish my education back at West Udina 
School with about a year to go in the new West Udina School 
which is now the girl scout's building." He boasted that he 
lived in the same place, attended three schools, including the 
same school twice. "Not too many people have done that," he 
added. (Sometime during these years both the East and West Udina 
one room schoolhouses were taken down, and the new brick West 
Udina School was built which is now the office ofthe Sybaquay 
Girl Scouts Council). "When the war came along we moved to a 
farm west of Pingree Grove. I finished my high school at Plato 
Center. I later took over the gas station operation of the Udina 
Triangle. We had a gas station and restaurant together." His 
mother Ida Wesemann was also at the meeting. (Note: the details 
of a special animal called the "rabbit cat," which was on display 
at his gas station is documented in the Udina book). 

Jo Anne Crawford Granquist, told the group that her great 
grandfather was Dr. C.C Crawford, and her grandfather was Juddie 
Crawford (the school maintenance man),..her father was Russell 
Crawford. "I lived in Plato Center twice in my life, once when 
I was a baby, and then in 5th grade. I feel that I'm part of 
this, even though I wasn't here long. My mom worked at the 

telephone office here which was next door to the family home 

in Plato Center, that's where she met my dad. Ruth and Bob Hobart 
have been a part of our life...They have been like family. 
Plato Center is a wonderful place to know and has always been 

there for us." 

Eleanor Yurs came here in 1937, fresh out of college. "I 
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came to teach school at the high school. I had a room in an 

apartment above Juddie Crawford's house and it was quite 
interesting for Jo Anne Crawford to come sit next to me and 
introduce herself. I have a picture of her standing in front 
of the house as a three year old. I was a teacher for four 

years and married a farmer. The farm is in Plato Township and 
I still live there. One of the things that is quite interesting 
about the area is arrowheads that farmers picked up as they 
plowed. Things would get stirred up from the ground. We have 

a few arrowheads. When they have been examined carefully, some 
go back further than the Indians.. back to early man. So there 
was some early men walking around this area, many, many years 
ago." 

Eleanor mentioned that her father was the road commissioner. 
"At the time, they were naming the roads. Our road might have 

been called "Yurs Road." That's what the light company called 
it when we got our bills. But he didn't want our name on the 

road, so they called it "Crawford Road," because Juddie 
Crawford's farm was further down the road (1941?)." 

Pat Hartmann who has collected many arrowheads on her farm, 
ten years ago, found a "closed point." "I showed it to an expert 
at NIU who stated that it was 10,000 years old. This is patheo- 
Indian, before Indian. This is from the Stone Age, or Mastodon 
Hunter. Over in the creek where Eleanor Yurs lives, my cousin 
found a mastodon tooth. We know that the mastodon was here. 
I have the weapon! So here we are, Plato history goes back to 

at least 10,000 years!" 

The next to speak at the meeting was Lutie Regan, wife 
of Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan. She referred to the 
story of how she met her husband at the Hitzeroth Store, which 
is covered elsewhere in this work. 

Alice Yurs Arians was next. "My parents were farmers in 
Plato Township. My dad was road commissioner as Eleanor said. 
He had lots to do with the Plato Milk Company, along with Mr. 
Russell, Mr. Johnson and others. Plato Center is a nice place 
to live and remember." (There is more about Alice elsewhere 
in this work) . 

Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan came to Plato in 
1953. "I was a manager trainee for the Surge Dairy Equipment 
Company, The first people I got to know were the Seyller's. 
They were building a display of a four stall milking parlor 

on the back of a truck. If Titanic was built as good this, it 
would still be sailing. I came back to the area in 1962 after 
having a different territory, showing farmers how to install 

their equipment. 

In 1965, we were going to close the company store here 
and I saw Lutie in the Hitzeroth Store. I thought that she was 
a dairyman's wife. He must not have used Surge Equipment, so 
I didn't call on him. We had seven different trainees in the 

area, that I supervised ... One day I found out that she wasn't 
the lady that I thought she was. I was then an old bachelor, 
and she was a widow lady. I met her in October. We were engaged 
in April, and married in May. That was 32 years ago, and I think 
its going to last." 
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Gerald went on to say that he and his wife built a home 
in the first subdivision in Plato Township (Montague Forest). 
"I've been supervisor and elected five times, and have been 
on the board for 26 years. I have a good life here, and have 
been retired for 11 years." 

Regan has been a constant ball of energy over the years 
running the affairs of the township government, and working 
for the Surge Company. If that wasn't enough, he was also 
involved in an art business. He commissioned an old artist in 
Wisconsin to do a book about the farming era of 1930, when Gerald 
was born. "It was a time of small farms, when people loved their 
neighbors like their families, and it was all disappearing," 
Gerald told the gathering. (More about the artwork is printed 
elsewhere in this work). The artist did reproductions of a county 
church, school, store and blacksmith shop. "When we did the 
store, Pat gave me a newspaper copy of Carl's store, so than 
rather having a generic country store picture in our farm place 
book, I wanted one where we could relate to, where I met my 
dear bride. Over 22,000 books were sold in the first 13 months, 
and more since then, so that now the Plato store (the old Carl 
Hitzeroth, formally the Muirhead Brother's store) is all over 
the United States and Canada." 

Don Fitchie, an old ball player with his daughter Jo Kubis- 
Fitchie were also in attendance. Don and his brothers played 
on many teams in the area. He also went to training camps in 
the south, but decided that he could make more money running 
his farm that playing ball. His story is in the Udina book, 
plus elsewhere in this work. Don grew up on a farm on Nesler 
Road, and contributed to our section about the history of Bowes 
Station. Leroy Nelson was seated next to Don, "Don, did you 
tell the folks about your illustrious baseball career?" Nelson 
quizzed. "Oh, you heard about that?" Don replied. 

Glenn Muirhead, sexton of the Plato Center Cemetery, and 
his wife Betty (Spears) were also at the meeting. "We have three 
cemeteries, North Plato, Baker, and Plato Center that our board 
takes care of," Glenn advised. (The cemetery board is composed 
of Glenn who manages the Plato Center Cemetery and gets $400. 
a year for maintaining it, Gordon Hartje who cares for the North 
Plato Cemetery, and Viateur Saindon who recently took over 
for Russell Bohlin who handles the Baker Cemetery). "My biggest 
interest in Plato is the old store," Glenn stated "I have a 
lot of pictures and writings about it. The store started in 
1888. My mother was a Shedden, and they lived near were Gerald 
Regan lives now. That was part of their farm. It was 1830 when 
they came here. The Muirhead's came here in 1859." 

Betty added, "I came here to teach after my sister Eleanor 
Yurs got married. I taught for a year and met Glenn." Both Glenn 
and Betty were interviewed for this book, earlier by the author. 

Bob and Ruth (Kendall) Hobart were next to speak on the 
program, as the microphone hooked up to the video camera was 
circulated around the room. "My name is Bob Hobart," Bob 
addressed the group. He was promptly interrupted by his wife 
Ruth, who kiddingly stated that they should speak together. 
It was like watching a polished comedy team. Bob continued, 
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"Fortunately we have had a good life, not unfortunately, but 
a good life." Ruth added that they were one of the many couples 
who had met at Plato High School and gotten married. Ruth was 
born in Plato on Kendall Road where the family farm is. Bob 
was born in Streator, Illinois, then his folks moved to Elgin. 
"I don't remember when we moved to Plato Center, because I was 
just a little fellow," Bob continued, "Ruth saw me and my twin 
brother at the Chautauqua in Plato Center. My folks had the 
telephone exchange when we were in town. Mother ran the phone 
company for seven years, and Jo Anne Crawford's mother worked 

for my mother as a phone operator." (They have searched for 
an existing photograph of Mrs. Hobart at the switchboard but 
have been unable to locate it). 

"Leroy Nelson and I worked in the old milk plant which 

is this building. I went in the service in 1944? We had four 
children. I went to grade school here in Plato all eight years." 
Bob remembered the names of his teachers to be...Miss Sheser? 

from Hampshire first and second grade. Miss Main (Shellman) 

grades three and four, Mrs. Meadows of Elgin, and Alice Luther 

(Hitzeroth), upper grades...Mr. Myers the principal was his 
history teacher, Mrs. Lucinda Muirhead Corron was his English 

teacher, John Schaff was the ag teacher, Donald Johnson was 
the coach. He also stated that he knew Eleanor Yurs, and that 
Betty her sister came after her, and Mrs. Garnett was another 
teacher at the school. Bob, these days answers the phone at 
Laird Funeral Home. 

His wife Ruth took over. She was born on the farm on Kendall 
Road. The land was homesteaded earlier by the Pease Family. 
"My grandmother was a Pease. My daughter has all the pictures 
of the swtichboard at the phone company. My grandfather came 

out to Plato the night of the Chicago Fire in 1871. He was 
related to the Wellers, Minnie and John. Minnie was my 

grandfather's half-sister. They came from Canada. There are 
lots of kids in our families," she added. 

The microphone continued around the room..."I'm "Pete" 
(Lillie) Homuth..I was married to Ernie Homuth, a lot of you 
people probably know. I lived in Plato for about six months. 
The Homuth kids were in the schools here. Ernie worked in the 

milk plant, before going to into the service." Pete's name is 
Lillie Homuth who now lives in the Hampshire post office area. 
She met Ernie while they were both in the army. Her nickname 
is "Pete" because her maiden name was Peterson.. She is from 
Minneapolis. 

Jan Wessel is the daughter of Ernie. "I remember coming 

to Plato Center when I was little. We'd visit Grandma, and 
Grandpa, and Aunt Beulah and Uncle Charley. They lived upstairs 
in the brick building (probably the Homuth Store). Aunt Beulah 
had this bear skin rug that was draped on top of the stairs 

that scared us. I came out here to learn about the area, and 

now all the names I know, I can put faces to." 

Ralph "Red" Vaughan added, "Pete married Ernie, and I 
married Alberta,...the best thing that I ever did." He brought 
plenty of pictures of the Homuth Family that the author was 
unable to see, because of the busyness of the meeting. Red plays 
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in the over 50 Elgin Softball League, and when vacationing in 
Arizona, pitches several times a week there also. His Elgin 
team also plays in the over 40 division. It sank in during the 
meeting who Red was, and that the author had played against 
him many times in the past. "You get any hits?" Red asked the 
author who was running the video camera. The answer was "no" 
at the time, but a few weeks later, after the author studied 
Vaughan, he went three for three in a game. Vaughan is a tough 
competitor and takes the game of softball very seriously as 
the author does. 

Ken Parry's grandfather's farm was on the corner of Bowes 
and Muirhead Roads. "My brother and I would come out every summer 
and help on the farm, do the milking, and chores. I just came 
through town, and the old house is gone. There's another building 
on the property now." Parry also had lots of pictures to show. 

Alice Jordi of Huntley, Shirley Van Acker, and Vern Heine 
came out to observe the Plato meeting in hopes of writing their 
own book about their town. Alice stated, "I don't know anyone 
in Plato Center except Glenn Seyller." (Glenn had earlier 
identified a number of pictures on the wall in the town hall, 
and all the basketball players on another old photograph from 
Plato High School). Alice continued, "Shirley and I came over 
to listen to your stories...I find this very interesting sitting 
here and listening to people talk...This is very educational. 
I hope to get lots out of it, and good luck with your book." 
Alice and Shirley mentioned that one of their daughters had 
just moved to a home on Middleton Road. 

Bob Siljestrom was next to speak, "We've been relatives 
of Elgin farmers for years. I first came here in 1955 to work 
on the telephone system. At that time it was "dial" and had 
eight party lines." In 1972 he bought the historic Meissner 
Farm on McDonald Road and has done much research on his own 
about Plato Township. 

Betty Baumgartner Ewert (married to Weldon) explained that 
her folks were Hattie and Gottfried, who lived on the old Fisher 
Farm across from John Muirhead's place. She went to Plato High 
School and had friends, brothers and sisters who went to the 
Griggs and the DeLancey School. 

Dorothy Meissner Russell spoke next, "My folks owned the 
farm on McDonald Road, owned now by Bob and Barbara Siljestrom. 
Raymond and I also met in high school and got married." She 
attended grade school in Wasco. 

Glenn Seyller stated that he has lived here the major part 
of his life. His brother Jerry was not feeling well at the time 
and was unable to attend the meeting. "I came here in 1929, 
when I was ten years old. My dad was a blacksmith. When the 
horses went out on the farm, he went into the truck body building 
business and did repair work for the farmers. He passed away. 
My brother and I went into the business with him after World 
War II, when we got out of service. We ran the shop until 1969, 
when we closed for personal reasons. We both went to work on 
road construction until I retired. I married my wife Carolyn 
after World War II in 1946, and she passed away over a year 
ago. About five years ago, we were not able to take care of 
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our home, like we would like to, so we moved to an apartment 

in Huntley . " 

Leroy Nelson spent a considerable amount of time with the 
author and Don and Merle Fitchie one afternoon in the Elgin 
library. Nelson began, "I had an hour appointment to see John 
Russell Ghrist at 2pm in the library, and left at 5:30pm. I 
guess I told him quite a bit. (The interview is elsewere in 
this work). I was born on Crane Road, then moved to Hopps 

Road..and went to first grade at Hopps School. I then moved 
to Elgin on a farm. The landlord lady there, a Mrs. Hawkins, 

had an electric car. Then I moved to Pingree Grove, across from 

the McQueen's Cemetery (probably Washington Cemetery), running 
on the tracks to the school. It was a two room school with forty 
kids..Glenn Seyller went there. In seventh grade, we moved to 
the Schneider's Gravel Pit. My dad built a house there in 1933." 
Leroy went on to explain that a builder named Dahlstrom worked 
on the house, and who was paid $500. for his work. A man named 
Kerr got $100. for electrical work. Leroy remembers attending 
Wilson school, and living in Elgin. He received a two dollar 
a month transportation subsidy so he could go to Plato High 
School. That money went to Bob Rosborough for rides. Leroy played 
in many ball games while in school. He doesn't remember if there 
were large amounts of spectators at the contests. Don Johnson 
was a good coach, and Don Fitchie was a fine pitcher. Leroy 
was the catcher on the baseball team. There were 48 kids in 
his freshman year at Plato High School. When he graduated there 
was a class of 18, in which six were boys. 

Leroy was married to Dorothy Rohrsen and they had four 
children. She was killed in 1966 at a car accident at Muirhead 
and Russell Roads. He remembers working in the old milk plant 
which is the present town hall in 1941, making $37.50 a week. 
He lived in the Charley Homuth building, and paid $37.50 a month. 
(One week's pay went for the rent). At the plant Bill Watermann 
was the superintendent and Art Haines was the manager. Usually 
1600-1800 cans of milk a day came through the plant. He pointed 
to one of the walls where the milk came into the building. 

Leroy replaced Ernie Homuth at the plant who had gone into 
service. He worked on the can washer, the cooler room, and tested 
the milk for butter fat. He remembers that Bob Hobart picked 
up the milk in Algonquin. The milk business was sold out to 
Ludwig's in 1955, and Country's Delight in 1956 in Hampshire. 

Nelson had much information about the dairy business and 

the handling of milk pick-ups in the area. He remembers that 
Red Vaughan had two cows and lived across from Nelson. He brought 
his milk cans to the plant in his motorcycle side car. 

Leroy later married Ellen Loechner, eight years after his 
first wife died. She had five kids. Now the family has 22 grand 
children and seven great grandchildren. When Glenn Seyller came 
back from the service, he built a home across from the high 
school in 1950. Leroy built the house east of the high school 

that same year. In 1953, Ralph Johnson sold his farm -to Leroy, 
and Nelson also purchased his in-laws farm on Rohrsen Road in 

1967. It was the Nelson's who sold the land to the Cornerstone 
Church on the northeast corner of Muirhead and Russell Roads. 
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The church received a good deal on the property. 

Ellen Loechner Nelson stated that her father came out to 
Plato in 1939 as an auto mechanic for the Plato Center Garage. 
The business was owned by Harvey Gellermann, but the building 
was owned by Mrs. Pfingsten of Burlington. (This is the building 
just west of Ermel's post office). The Loechner's rented the 
downstairs of a house from Aggie Mock in Plato Center in 1941. 
Her teachers at Plato were Mrs. Shellman for grades 1-4, and 
Helen (Smith) Hitzeroth for grades 5-8. Eleanor first married 
Jack Krumm, and they had five children. They had a farm out 
on Rt. 47 in North Plato, near Plank Road. Jack died of cancer. 

(Note: Helen Smith Hitzeroth was married to Beth, Louie, and 
Sue Hitzeroth's Uncle Luther. Luther and Helen later moved 
to the Danville, Illinois area. She is now deceased). 

Raymond Russell offered that his grandfather owned the 
farm where he first lived. In late 1998 they built a new home 
on the edge of what is commonly known as Russell's Woods. This 
is west of the homestead. He produced a deed showing that the 
land was originally settled on by the Shirra Brothers who were 
from Scotland, and are buried in the Udina Cemetery. The acreage 
further west will be developed and named Russinwood, (as was 
their homestead), and will be made into single family home sites 
in the future. 
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Chapter Twenty-four 


Second Saturday Sing at Seven 
Leonard, Leonard David, and Claudia Kruse 
submitted by: Leonard David Kruse 

Every time I step into our living room on the 2nd Saturday 
of each month, I am filled with emotions. One of them is 
amazement. Just 20 years or so ago, our living room was full 
of tractors and hay bales. The basement was home to lots of 
dairy cows, and full of all they bring. It was the Yurs dairy 
barn. The family sold their entire farm to the developer of 
the Bowes Bend Subdivision. The contractors burned down the 
farmhouse to make room for what is now Bowes Bend Drive. Then 
former Elgin Fire Chief Ken Henryson, and his family bought 
the property that included this barn, two silos, a horse barn, 
milk house, and chicken coop. He had a dream of converting this 
barn into a house. After three long years of blood, sweat and 
tears, his dream was accomplished. 

Several years later he sold it all to us, and it became 
the dream of my parents, Len, and Claudia. We wanted to fill 
the gigantic living room with music, voices, and to create a 
community Christian sing-a-long. This would include an open 
mike for anyone with talent and even those without. All are 
welcome. On January 11, 1997, the first ever "Second Saturday 

Sing at Seven was held. We were committed to the event, even 
if no one showed up. It is a good thing we were hopeful. The 
first night consisted of only about a dozen people, but they 
were not discouraged. Those attending felt that were called 
to this, and were not going to quit. The monthly event grew 
to an average of 80 people. The biggest event was when Christian 
recording artist Rich Mullins performed. He had been living 
at the Kruse barn-house. Rich, one of Christian music's icons 
and a true poet lead the celebration for what would be his last 
concert on earth. With only 24 hours notice and some effort 
to keep it a secret, well over 200 people tried to squeeze into 
our , what feels like a little living room. The entire evening 
was awesome. 

So when I step into the chair-filled living room every 
2nd Saturday at 7pm, I am filled with contentment. People from 
around the Chicagoland area gather to enjoy the feeling of 
community and companionship that is not found in most homes 
only during the Christmas season. You'll see little children 
sitting on the floor, running through the door, and singing 
both new and traditional Christian songs. The Second Saturday 
Sing at Seven was formed to be a way to enjoy each other's faith 
and company. This is accomplished through amateurs at the mike 
expressing their love for God and music. It is a peaceful and 
beautiful sight. It is an event that is not just for Christians. 
It is for music lovers, people lovers, old men, young women, 
atheists, seekers, and families as well. It is for everyone. 
You must beware that you will experience love and His teaching. 
We invite you to come. Note: Rich Mullins wrote the popular 
religious tune, "We've Got An Awesome God." He went to be with 
the Lord after being involved in a tragic auto accident in the 
Lasalle-Peru area, shortly after his appearance at the barn. 
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Chapter Twenty-five 
Summary and Observations 

By far the most difficult portion of writing this book 
was the intense examination of the available resources. Often 
they were conflicting, as well as scattered about in unlikely 
spots. Granted, one writing a history book indeed has to become 
a detective... collecting and analyzing all the facts. Sometimes 
a useful piece of information about one of the Plato communities 
was found buried in a biography of a settler... A newspaper 
clipping would reveal a fact that would help finish another 
chapter...A chronological series of interviews would paint the 
order of events, progression of property ownership, or indicate 
what happened to something that was once there. Sometimes a 
farm was known by a certain name, but would not appear that 
way in tract books, because its occupants did not own the land. 

As this book was written little mysteries started to unfold. 
We began with the start of the township in the southwest corner, 
which we have come to know as Berkshire. (The names of places 
around here were often taken from New England towns, or 
geographic features, or the names of European communities). 
Pioneer settler John Griggs, his son also named John and an 
Indiana man named Judkins built the first cabins along Burlington 
Road west of Route 47. (Berkshire was the name of the post 
office). Judkins' name never appears on any county land records, 
according David Scholes of the recorder's office. Judkins, soon 
returned to Indiana, probably friendless in the frontier. At 
least Griggs had his son, and soon his family to help raise 
his cabin and open an inn for travelers. 

At issue, will always be exactly where was the first log 
cabin, inn, stagecoach stop, house etc. where Griggs built and 
lived? In Elgin, we pretty much know where James Gifford 
constructed his first residence, but out in the country, without 
adequate landmarks, the situation is more difficult to define. 
Griggs School is a good indicator, as maps show, Mr. Griggs 
owned property on both sides of Burlington Road. Was the old 
two story farm house that Eunice Swanberg, Gus Follman, Vernen 
Faber and later Henry and Martha Volkening lived in across from 
the school, built by Griggs? It had tall ceilings, just like 
the building described in county histories. By 1946, when it 
was burned down, because it was ready to fall down, would this 
indicate that the structure was very old and dated back to the 
1800's? One county source indicated that Mr. Griggs had passed 
on, and that a grandson Eugene H. Griggs now lived on the 
homestead in the 1890's. Unfortunately, no one back then thought 
there was an importance to saving an old building or at least 
marking the spot of the original cabin on the property. Persons 
who said that they have photos of the old two story house, have 
since misplaced them. 

The exact path of the stagecoach routes through the area 
are also confusing. The people at Garfield Farm admitted that 
more research is needed here. They have maps showing the route 
passing by their inn. This apparently was just one leg of the 
Frink and Walker Line which continued west to Oregon, Illinois. 
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Today Illinois Route 38 takes motorists in that direction. 

Another route may have loosely followed Campton Hills Road 
and continued out to Sycamore. Today Illinois 64 goes in that 
direction out to Joe—Bob's Speedway. Some sources indicate that 
a portion of this road was made of wooden planks and that a 
toll was once charged for its usage. 

Burlington Road became another "avenue" which seems to 
be the old Army Trail followed by General Scott. It is documented 
that he and his men camped in Chicken Woods on their way north 
to fight the Indians. In references to the Griggs Hotel, it 
is always referred to have been on the St. Charles-Galena stage 
line. The route cuts diagonally across the southwest portion 
of the township, joining the road known as the Chicago-Galena 
stage route near Belvidere. As has been the case of this stud.y, 
a state route usually emerges or closely follows what was once 
an Indian path or stage coach trail. With a few new twists and 
reroutes of pavements over the years, U.S. 20, the former State 
Road 5 is the pathway of choice that today's motorists use to 
connect Elgin with Galena. (1-90 or the Northwest Tollway also 
is used, but it bends north at Rockford). 

Don Bergman offered that a short road, which would be the 

south extension of Pease Road if it did not curve west to join 

Burlington Road at Ellithorpe Road is an important part of local 
history. He understood that there was once a road that went 

south from Plato Road, east of Central High School. Instead 
of curving west it went directly south to Burlington Road. A 

roughed out portion of the road can still be imagined today. 

Properties in this area are now isolated because of lack of 

access. Bergman was told that this was the way the stagecoaches 
followed through the area. The author wonders if a search of 
the area would ever substantiate this and reveal old wagon ruts, 
horseshoes etc. 

It has also been said that Griggs and Judkins blazed the 

St. Charles to Galena stagecoach path and helped open it to 

travelers. They did this by their repeated trips to King's Mill 
to process their wheat into flour. When they would see each 
other in the distance, they would naturally take the shortest 

route, and bring the trails from each direction together. 

The typical stagecoach stop/inn pictured in most 

publications is some kind of two story sandy yellow stone 

building with a door in the middle, and a set of windows on 

either side. There are also windows upstairs. There are a few 

buildings like this near Freeport and Lena, Illinois. But an 
inn could be any type of structure used for weary travelers. 
They offered meals, livery, and lodging, if one could stand 

sleeping in the same bed with several people. Apparently, the 
bed bugs that lodged themselves in organic materials in the 
makeshift mattresses, were more favorable to the "suspect" night 
air on the prairies. 

Taverns, they called them then, with or without alcohol. 
There were many of these inns along Burlington Road and other 
stagecoach routes. The Ma Johnson home west of Route 47 has 
also been discussed in this work as a possible stagecoach stop. 

Bergman says this was the old Buckhorn Stagecoach Inn. East 
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of Route 47, Elias Crary ran another stagecoach stop/tavern, 
one of many between Chicago and Galena. 

In a reference about Plato Corners (corner of Corron and 
McDonald Roads), an old newspaper article stated that this 
community was just off the old stagecoach route. Is this 
indicating then that McDonald Road was also a stage route, that 
connected with Burlington Road? Those that remember now sleep 
with the information that we would like to know... 

However, the way that some writers get around the confusing 
task of identifying the different travels of the ^ stagecoaches 
was by stating that a certain place was on the direct stage 
route." This then attempts to clarify the original and 
thoroughfare passageways taken by the stagecoaches from the 
branches or short connectors that the lines later also traveled. 

One of the most difficult chapters to write and research 
in this book, was the section about the history of the schools. 
Almost a dozen one room school houses once existed in the area, 
with very little documentation of what happened to them. (We 
also discussed some schools in nearby Burlington and Campton 
Townships that were often mentioned by our sources). Old one 
room wooden structures had a way of getting burned down, or 
moved without much notice. Farmers are notoriously clever for 
tossing them up on a hay rack and moving them. For instance, 
the old West Udina school house that once stood on the northwest 
corner of Coombs Road and U.S. 20, is one of the bays of 
Schneider’s Garage up on Highland Avenue. (southeast corner 
of Coombs and Highland Avenue). Sometimes the sales of these 
old buildings were not well-publicized and only farmers who 
could make some use out of the structures would bid for them. 
They would then hall them away without much notice. Thankfully, 
a few folks who remembered these sales and where these old 
structures finally ended up have reported them to us. 

We can then be thankful for the preservation of the old 
Sholes School, which was moved to the Leroy Oakes Forest 
Preserve. There we can imagine what the atmosphere was like 
in these old institutes of primary learning. Today women dressed 
up as school marms demonstrate the slates, paddles, drinking 
urns, and teaching techniques that were used then. School 
teachers had to be single in order to be hired at that time. 
Many of our senior citizens attended these one room schools, 
and remember how several grades were crammed into one small 
building. The brighter students then listened to what was being 
taught to the older kids which later helped in their own studies. 
(It is hoped that Charles A. Lindbergh School on the northeast 
side of Elgin will someday be re-established as a model one 
room school house for today's students to learn more about the 
past. The building is part of a large scale development on 
Shoe Factory Road). 

Our book also contains summaries and actual pages from 
the Plato Peptimist newspaper from the old high school. There, 
readers can enjoy the news of the day, jokes, classroom antics 
as well as letters from servicemen, and happenings of the alumni. 
In reading about the history of Plato Center High School, the 
author noted that it was a fine institution of higher learning. 
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The class sizes in its early years were small...and sometimes 
just a few students graduated. Nevertheless, highly educated 
and motivated instructors enhanced the school program. Students 
learned and were given the same opportunities that were available 
in bigger schools. Perhaps the pupils gained more in learning 
life's experiences in such a smaller group. At times it was 
tedious typing the names of the same young people over and over 
again, but that was the entire student body at the time. Like 
other high schools, there were class plays, banquets, and special 
outings. A meaningful graduation ceremony was held each year. 
Since there were such small numbers of male students, everyone 
made the school teams and got to participate in the thrill of 
competing in the Little Eight High School Conference. (It was 
reminiscent of the movie "Hoosiers," where no matter what the 
player's skill level was, a uniform was found for him. It was 
an atmosphere the author and his family would have enjoyed 
instead of having to contend with a class of some 800 graduating 
students in a suburban school today, with little chance to excel 
or even make the team. Sometimes small is indeed, better...) 

For the most part, the churches have been quite helpful 
in sending in materials about their history. Two old churches 
the Corron and Hardin Churches were torn down many years ago. 
Some folks around Plato Center are giving a careful eye to what 
will happen to the Methodist Church there. Rev. Paul Meyers 

an energetic new pastor of both the old Plato congregation and 
Faith United of Elgin will be constantly reminded that the old 
Plato church is the real "cornerstone" of the community, and 
should be saved and somehow incorporated in the new churches 
function . 

There are numerous cemeteries in the area. A few previously 
unknown ones have been discovered and documented in this book. 
It continues to amaze the author, how sacred places like this 
can be merely destroyed, or left not cared for. Some other family 
burial spots have been uncovered, which indicates that there 
maybe more in the unexplored woods, farm fields, or in some 
dense undergrowth in the township. 

Any previous documentation about the location and dates 
of the post offices will be substantiated by further 

examination of a reel of microfilm containing government archival 
information. It was purchased from the government, and contains 
conflicting data about these early postal facilities. We already 
have most of the names of the postmasters, including in towns 
that once had post offices which no longer exist. Of interest 
are the maps that are included which should have shown the 
locations of adjacent structures. Sadly, much data has been 
lost, or never preserved by the government. The microfilm reel 
suggests that the first post office at Plato Center was called 
North Plato. Or was that the original name of the town at 
Muirhead and Russell Roads? Later in township history North 
Plato must have moved, or became the name of the "town" that 

sprang up at the corner of Route 47 and Plank Road. It took 
its post office with it, while it took Plato Center another 
25 years to get its own postal facility. If one examines the 
names of the postmasters and studies the federal maps, other 
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historians will be able to see our point in this controversy. 

Through the course of our investigations and interviews 
we did learn of some sadness in the community as well as some 
dishonor. We knew of a couple of hideous crimes that are listed 
in this work. A few other incidents are best left unsaid, to 
not cause further pain to certain individuals again. The facts 
of these times can easily be found without much difficulty if 
anyone feels that they just have to know about something. The 
worse case of sadness was the Stude auto accident which made 
the headlines in the local newspapers. 

By far, the readers will have the most delight in reading 
the interviews of those who were kind enough to volunteer 
information. We included some of the more interesting and happy 
parts of their lives, as well as the sadness they felt in the 
passing of a loved one. We tried in three separate attempts 
through a meeting at the Plato Town Hall, articles in the award 
winning Plato Newsletter, and a newspaper blitz to reach people 
and urge them to come forward to be interviewed. Many did and 

also steered others to participate in which we are thankful. 
From these times in person, on the phone, and the information 
that they sent, we were able to glean an important bit of history 
not documented anywhere else. No doubt these short articles 
will prompt others to remember and wish that they were listed 
here as well. There were some who chose not to participate in 
this work. Up to the moment the final manuscript is sent to 

the printers, information will be accepted. 

It was also important to document the histories of the 
various Plato communities. In Plato Center we learned that the 
railroad passing through the area, caused the entire town except 
the church and cemetery to move west to be near it. North Plato 
was basically left the same, although a few buildings like the 
school and creamery have been gone for many years. The mystery 
of the pickle factory is believed to have been solved now. The 

facility was actually in Pingree Grove. However, cucumbers 
were grown by the thousands around the area prompting folks 
to call North Plato, "pickle city," or pickle center." An area 
behind the North Plato School stored the cukes in vats that 
contained a brine solution to prepare them for shipment. 

In East Plato or Bowes Station, some individuals drew maps 
showing what they remembered about the area, and who lived where. 
Here again the railroad aided commerce by picking up milk and 
passengers. There were also a few stores in the "town. 

At New Plato and Plato Corners anything that once resembled 
a small town is gone. Plato Corners had a few businesses and 

a school house around 1850. All were torn down many years ago 

including the school. The community of Udina is covered in 

another work by the author. 

In many ways, the history of the area, and the various 
dates that things occurred have only been learned if they were 
diligently researched, previously noted, or mentioned to the 
author for this book. As years go by, and memories fail, it 
soon becomes difficult to recall the simplest things about the 

past. What happened just recently is then lost and buried under 
the piles newspapers of future yesterdays. Dates of events, 
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building demolitions, and the movement of people are soon 
forgotten, or remembered incorrectly. Other facts are hidden 
in spools of unindexed microfilmed newspapers. Historians would 
heartily thank any true "Carnegie" type entrepreneur for the 
gift of an index to the past. 

Often all that some people know is what they have read 
in the county histories, or have been told second or third 
handed. We already know about that. However, those are the 
foundation of the facts, and the why's and where's of the area. 
We first need to locate all the available information we know, 
engage in ambitious research, and note for future generations 
what we have learned. They then will have an easier time to 
build on what we document, to continue this learning process. . 
We only wish that others before us were as resourceful as Mrs. 
Corron and saved a part of the past to learn from. 

In recalling history, we decided to make this a memory 
book, and write down what people told us. We tried to point 
out conflictions that developed when facts were remembered 
different ways at different times about roads, buildings, and 
events. There were many confusing bits of information to study, 
which were compounded by poor handwriting, inaccuracies, and 
spelling errors. A conscientious study of county records would 
no doubt turn up more data that could further shape the area's 
past. 

In two years of hard work, we hope we were able to clear 
up, enhance and not add further mistakes to our history. This 
was a volunteer effort. We did our best to document what we 
knew, learned and even tried our own hand at investigative work 
to turn up new things about the township. This book then can 

serve as a guide to help other researchers zero in on anything 
that they would like to closer define. It is not without fault 
or error but our best possible effort to recall the past. This 
is something that should be done in each generation to preserve 
the facts. Sadly, some generations have been skipped, or have 
been lax in their job of adding to the history of the area. 
We hope to have brought everyone up to date with our generous 

donation of time to this project. Read, enjoy and remember... 
Take this project as a whole before determining the answers 
to your questions... Examine the interviews and the addendum 

information that would not fit in the computer files, or which 
was collected later. We hope that we have made the history of 

the past now a part of the present. 

PS. One of the nicest compliments about the author's previously 
written book on Udina, and this work on Plato Township, came 
from Gail Borden Public Librarian David Siegenthaler. It has 
been pointed out that the largest number of books written about 
the area were by people who were not born here. This especially 
includes the many fine publications by Elgin historian, former 
mayor and school teacher E.C. "Mike" Alft. When the author of 
this book became frustrated researching area history because 
of its lack of documentation and confusing sources, David 
reminded me, "this material has not been written yet, and we're 
waiting for you to write it. Then we will always have it for 
prosperity." r „ 
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ADDENDUM -1 
More Huxley/Hawley Corners 

Kane County Plats Specialist David Scholes of the recorder's 
office, offered this further information about Huxley's Corners. 
He says it was located on Burlington Road right on the township 
borders with Plato /Burlington Townships. "This triangular piece 
of property was owned from 6-13-1849 until 3-15-1859, by 
Philander A. Huxley. Then from 6-7-1861 to September of 1865, 
by a Charles E. Huxley. An assessor's map was made in 1861, 
which the name Huxley's Corners was then probably applied. "Today 
this would be at the intersection of Burlington, Ellithorpe 
and Pease Roads. The property on the southwestern part of the 
intersection was later sold to T.S. Hawley. 

Railroads 

Folks around Plato Center say the reason why they got the 
railroad and Plato Corners did not, was because the grade was 
too steep at Plato Corners. There have been two railroad stations 
at Plato. A larger one taken down many years ago, had a large 

sign on it that stated: Plato Center-Chicago-Omaha. 

There have been several accidents involving the railroad 
in the area. The accident which killed several members of the 
Stude family (5-2-46) is detailed in this work. There have also 
been mishaps on Route 47 at the Illinois Central crossing south 
of North Plato. Historian Don Bergman remembers a school bus 
accident there, at this unprotected crossing. In years past 
a beer truck and a cigarette van were struck there by trains. 
Some folks think that a siding blocked the view of motorists. 
But few remember any more tracks or any parked train cars near 
the road. Upon viewing the area, it does look like a siding 
had been there to the west of Route 47 in the recent past. 
Bergman recalls an accident further south about 1934, south 
of the Baker Cemetery. "An older couple Grandma and Grandpa 
Johnson..we never really knew their names, lived in the second 
place south of the Baker Cemetery on the east side of the road. 
They sold eggs. The man could never get up the grade in his 
driveway, so he would get a running start by pulling out across 
Route 47. He did this for many years, until one day, an ice 

cream truck came through the area, and was struck by Johnson's 

vehicle." Don said that he and his brother were in the field 
hoeing thistles and heard the accident occur. The impact sent 
one of the drive shafts of the vehicles flying which stuck in 
the ground. Thankfully, no one was hurt, but half gallon buckets 
of ice cream were spilled all over the road. 

The old railroad station was erected sometime before 1900 
when the first train came through the area. It had a freight 

house, depot and apartment upstairs. Sometime between 1941-1945, 
when Jerry Seyller came back from his stay in the Air Force, 
the smaller (2nd station) had been erected. Jerry speculated 
that the larger building was no longer needed since services 
to the area had been curtailed. There would probably be lower 
taxes for a smaller building also. The second smaller train 
station now sets in front of the town hall, awaiting relocation 
to a park sometime in the future. R.E. Friel was the agent. 
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Illinois Central Railroad 


It would have been interesting seeing old right of way 
maps of the Plato area, similar to the one that appears in this 
work of Pingree Grove. It was obtained from Kenneth and Alice 
Thurnau, and adapted for our usage by Dale T. Marshall. Perhaps, 
one for Plato would show the structures along the tracks that 

have long since disapppeared . We would have especially enjoyed 
learning the exact layout of places like Bowes Station, which 
gets its name from former railroad vice-president Frank B. Bowes. 
Prior to this time, the area of Nesler and Bowes Road was just 
called East Plato. Bowes Road to the west was the Old Army Trail 
Road or Main Street, and Railroad Avenue to the east. The creek's 
name was changed also as was the school when Mr. Bowes' influence 
was felt in the area. The system of tiny waterways in this part 
of the township may have been called Springbrook Creek. The 
name of Bowes School prior to this time was Younges, or Young 

School named after businessman Smith Younges, who had an early 
store there, and a cattle ranch further east. 

The 1898 railroad map of Pingree Grove shows the features 
along the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. Visible are the 
brick factory, stock yard, lumber yard, and indicated are the 

clay hole, pickle factory and milk factory. (Note: the pickle 
factory is undocumented). 

This project was hoping to obtain a similar map from the 
Illinois Central Railroad. This hopefully would show structures 
and sidings in Bowes Station, Plato Center and even the milk 
platform, west of Route 47 at Selina. 

We talked with Tom Zeinz, an engineer at the Chicago area 
office of the Illinois Central. He says that the company was 
running out of space for old documents. They purged their files 

a few years ago. The rail line was then sold to the Chicago, 
Central and Pacific in 1985. Zeinz says that the old maps and 
papers were picked up by the C.C. & P. and taken to their office 
in Waterloo, Iowa. What was left behind was discarded. The IC 
bought back the line in 1995. 

We then contacted Larry Anderson of the Waterloo office. 
He doubted that his firm had any old maps through the area. 

He stated that he would check, as his rail line still did 

business around Elgin. 

Zeinz says that Illinois Central updates their right of 
way maps regularly, to show current structures along the tracks. 
"We're not in the history business," he told the author. The 
Illinois Central came through the area about 1888. Much of the 
rail line was built by the farmers who saw the benefits of having 
the railroad move their crops, cattle and milk. Early references 
tell of the camps located near the church, where the employees 

stayed in tents. Many a farmer's horse was worked to death and 
was buried right in the track bed. The work continued... 

An early county plat, (the first one that shows local 
property owner Adam Rippberger's name spelled incorrectly, hence 
the continued mistake on maps and signs), is one of the few 

documents showing the railroads path through the area. 

Our railroad history then is based on the memories of people 
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and the old documents that we do have. There were once sidings 
in Bowes Station and two sidings in Plato Center to pick up 
milk and cattle. West of Route 47 , the only siding that exists 
today is near Burlington. David Herrmann says that a farmer's 
bridge was also located within eye sight of the state highway. 

It was used by the Robinson family to reach the south 75 acres 
of their farm. They also owned 35 acres on the north side of 
the tracks. About ten years ago, the renter of the property 
was attempting to drive his tractor across it. The vehicle's 
wheel went through the rickety wooden structure, holding it 
fast. When the railroad heard about this, they closed the bridge. 

It is blocked, closed and;, partially dismantled over the tracks now 
and unusable. Further west, the IC constructed a new cement 
bridge at Tower Road, (built in 1992 for the Chicago, Northern and Pacific RR). 

Former Pingree Grove-Countryside fireman Johnny Schmitz 
worked for the railroad for 43 years. During that time, he 
remembers a variety of changes along the line and many accidents. 

He recalls the sidings that used to be at Bowes Station, Plato 
Center and Charter Grove between Genoa and Burlington. There 
was a milk factory at Charter Grove. The train also stopped 
at Coleman, south of Elgin, along the Fox River. 

Schmitz worked in the signal division for the railroad. 
Sometimes he lived in boxcars, with the other men. Each forked 
over a few bucks each week to the cook, who prepared the meals. 
Often he would be gone all week, and be working along the tracks 
anywhere from Waterloo, Iowa to Chicago. His crew was called 
the "hole line gang," who maintained and installed signaling 
devices and wiring for communications. 

Johnny recalled three incidents that occurred during his 
years with the railroad. He often stated that he wanted to write 
his own book. Here are three items he could write about... 

He remembers the train/beer truck accident that happened at 
the Route 47 crossing, but not the year. It was believed sometime 
in the 1940’s. A "street car" type train called the Land O' 
Corn, equipped with the engine crashed into the truck. "We were 
west of the area at the time, and got into our rail truck and 
went over to the site. I think there was about three cars, and 
there was glass all over," Johnny remembered. 

The train had gone through the truck, and came to rest 
further east down the track towards Plato Center . Not being 
a large solid piece of equipment like today's trains, the small 
rail vehicle took the complete impact of the crash and killed 
the engineer. The Land O' Corn was discontinued shortly after 
the accident. 

Schmitz remembered two other episodes where he saved the 
lives of a pair of his co-workers. His fast thinking, no doubt 
helped him become a good fireman. Or perhaps, his training paid 
off, in a big way on his job. Both incidents happened near Genoa. 

At a cement factory, a worker who was trying to pry sand out 
of stuck chute was buried alive when the material finally gave 
way. Schmitz found the man, kept him from suffocating, by 
uncovering his head. He then summoned help who came with shovels 
to dig the worker free. 

In another mishap, some workers were driving rail spikes, 
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when a piece of chipped metal the size of a bullet, shot up 
and struck one of the men in the jugular vein in his neck. 

Schmitz came outside, heard the man screaming, then went into 

action. While holding the man's wound tight to keep him from 

bleeding to death, he drove him to the hospital in his car, 

steering with the other hand. In these episodes, the lives of 
both of these men were saved, by the quick and professional 
work by Johnny Schmitz. 

In later years, Schmitz noticed the changes in service 
by the railroad and its facilities. While he was in the army 
the company tore down many of its large stations. They were 

no longer needed for passengers or livestock. A firm called 
the Metro Mills Construction Company took down the old large 
stations and built the smaller ones. The one in Plato Center, 
where the agent often lived was reduced to a small freight 
station. Robert (R.E.) Friel still worked there, followed by 
Dean Loeffler. Ted Anderson later lived in the track section 
foreman's house across the street, behind the Homuth Store. 

Friel was a character, according to Schmitz. Robert served 
on the school board, and was considered the "unofficial mayor 
of Plato Center." His family says that he often gave money to 
passengers who could not afford the train fare, and helped out 
others as well. "He was a good trusting man," Schmitz continued 
He was so intent on getting things done, it could be considered 
that sometimes, the end was sacrificed by the means. Schmitz 
says that people used to kid Friel by saying, "if he was cutting 
off a branch on a tree, R.E. could be found sitting on the end 

of the limb that he was sawing off," (the saw being between 
Friel and the tree trunk). Another source mentioned that Friel 

would become quite upset, if the train missed the platform with 
the mailbag. The letters sometimes got loose and blew down the 
tracks, requiring Friel to bolt from his chair in the station 
and scurry to collect them all. It was the start of "air mail" 

in Plato Center. 

Today the second of two railroad stations sets calmly 
in the grassy area in front of the town hall. Someday it is 
hoped that the structure will be restored in a little park 

somewhere in memory of the former workers and the times in the 
past, when the railroad once served the area. 

In March of 1999, the author walked the rails from Route 47, down to where the 
area of Salina used to be. There are two small ponds on either side o*f the 
tracks, near the township line. The old farmer's bridge seems sturdy, but has 
boards nailed across the entrances of both sides. Dense undergrowth indicates 
that it has not been used in many years. Along the tracks is much debris, 
old ties , and near the new Tower Road bridge it appears that numerous sacks 
of garbage have been tossed over the sides. Further west makeshift forts have 
been set up, where "paintball" is played. These are orange balls that are shot 
from guns. Apparently a small war zone/play area exists here along the tracks 
and the first road west of Tower Road. Nothing else unusual was found. 
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War Facts 

Plato Township's quota for the Civil War was 94. They rose 
to the occasion and sent 109 soldiers. Small WorId ... During 
World War II, Edison Schmidt, Ralph Tredup and Bob Hobart, were 
stationed in Germany. Schmidt says that the troops had just 
crossed the Rhine River, and were resting. Someone gave him 
an old Chicago Tribune. While reading it, Ralph Tredup came 
along and wanted to see the newspaper. They later learned that 
Bob Hobart was nearby. The trio came from the Plato area, the 
same part of the world, to go oversees to fight in the war 
together. It would be fitting to list how many Plato people 
were killed while serving their country. There were many from 
Plato and Campton Townships that were drafted during the Vietnam 
War. There were also some casualties during World War II 
involving Plato men who died in uniform. The exact count is 
not known. 


Shivaree is the Word 

The proper term for an event that not only celebrates but 
sometimes disturbs newly weds is called a Shivaree. Usually 
friends and neighbors come over and surprise a new couple with 
food, gifts and dancing. However, often times a shivaree can 
be a nasty prank meant to inconvenience a new husband and wife. 
Most young people welcomed the unexpected shower of admiration 
from those they knew. Other couples over the years have been 
charged tolls for leaving the area on their honeymoon. Other 
newly weds reported that while the couple was out, unknown 
persons invaded their home, and tried to place containers of 
gun blue (used for cleaning guns) in their home to stink their 
residence up. These types of memories were not welcome for most 
serious people . 


First Post Office in Plato Center 
When Plato Center again was awarded a post office (some sources 
say this was their first official post office), Louisa Hanson 
became the postmaster. She had taken over for her son, who had 
set up the facility and a general store, then passed away. The 
1880 county census shows that Louisa and her husband William 
are not living at the same address, indicating a possible split 
in the family which was unheard of, early in history. 

Charles and Beulah Homuth 

An undated newspaper article stated that Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Homuth (Beulah Ann) had retired after building and running 
their general store in Plato Center for 35 years. The structure 
sets vacant today on the southeast corner of Rippburger and 
Russell Roads. Homuth had been a lifelong member of the 
community. He had an Elkart, Indiana fire build him a "Winnebago" 
type vehicle so he and his wife could travel around the southwest 
during their retirement. The "birch-paneled trailer home came 
fully equipped with its own gas, and water supplies and a 
portable generator. The Homuth's owned the True Blue Oil Company, 
which sold liquid petroleum, according to the newspaper clipping. 
Charles also patented a special "automatic dispensing valve" 
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for propane. It was a safer and quicker way to fill propane 

tanks for consumers. The valves were being manufactured and 
distributed all over the country and South America. The Homuth's 
plan to meet other traveling couples. On a recent trip he had 
shot a grizzly bear, and also had elk and moose trophies. 

Roberts Feeds 

In February of 1952, a new business in Plato Center called 
Roberts Feeds opened on a ten acre tract northwest of the Jerry 
Seyller residence. There were actually 33 acres here, but the 
firm used only ten acres to start their company. They had also 
purchased the seventy foot high Muirhead Grain Elevator which 
had been unused for ten years. It's structure held 10,000 

bushels. The area also contained fattening pens for cattle. 

They were fed ground corn cobs and soybean nutrients (dry 

feeding). The firm was owned by Robert Eisendrath an 

industrialist and farmer from Crystal Lake, and Robert Nesler 
the operator of an heating and cooling business in Iowa, both 
men were originally from Chicago. They hired Edgar C. Hornback 

of Purdue University to oversee the project. Mars M. Hornish 

of Elgin served as the company's agent and helped the men obtain 
the property. Some sources say that the company later closed 
because farmers thought that cattle fed the traditional way 

and who were allowed to eat grass and roam the prairie were 
better marketable animals. Roberts Feeds was not in operation 
very long. 

Luella Muirhead Sherwood 

In September of 1956?, Mrs. Luella Muirhead Sherwood (Mrs. 

Charles Sherwood) celebrated her 97th birthday. She married 

Charles Sherwood on January 26, 1881. At that time she was a 

resident of Mary s Hill rest home. Mrs. Sherwood taught school 

in the Elgin area, and Sunday School at Plato UMC. A party 

was held that day for her honor. 

Plato Church Corn Sale 1 

In December of 1957, the old Plato UMC sold corn from a forty 
acre parcel they owned to raise money for their building fund. 

A short time later they would be moving their building from 

the cemetery over to its present location around the corner 
on Muirhead Road. A Courier-News article dated 12/3/1957, stated 
that the Burlington Methodist Church was also conducting a 
similar type fund raiser for their facility. 

Dr. John V. Shellman 

In 1964, word came that Dr. John V. Shellman died while on 
vacation in Minnesota. . Shellman born in 1903, was a well-known 
Elgin dentist. His wife Willa (Main) Shellman taught at Plato 

High School in the 1940's. 

Donald E. Rosborough 

Long time area farmer Donald E. Rosborough 76, passed away on 
December 30, 1998. He was the son of John and Mabel Johnson 
Rosborough. In this later life he lived in Richland Center, 
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Wisconsin. His wife (Lucille) still has many friends in the Plato area. 

Sears Homes 

Homes that came in kits and were sold by firms like Sears, and 
Roebuck Company can be readily found around Elgin. Stan and 
Mona Cornelison own such a home that was built in 1908, costing 
$650. It is located on their farm on McDonald Road, west of 
Corron Road. The house is the first one on the right side of 
the driveway. It is currently occupied by their daughter's family 
Kenneth, and Marsha Johnson and their son Evan. The two story 
home containing one stained glass window was recently remodeled. 
Bill and Marie Beisner were the previous owners of the home, 
and prior to that time, it was the Peter Holmquist farm. Stan 
and Mona live in a newer house further back in the lot. Their 
other daughter Nancy lives in a mobile home. The Cornelison' s 
raise horses on the property. Bill and Marie Beisner who owned 
the above Sears home, had three children. Marion, Dorothy and 
Louis. Marion is the only surivivor and currently lives with 
her husband Donald in Wisconsin. They still like to dance, like 
their parents, and have been known to drive over one hundred 
miles down to the Moose Lodge in Harvard for dances. There maybe 
another Sears and Roebuck home owned by the Nickel family east 
of the Westland home on McDonald Road, (undocumented). 

Ralph "Red" Vaughan 

Batter Up! Everyone knows that Ralph "Red" Vaughan is a pretty 
good ball player. He participates in the senior softball leagues 
in Elgin and during the winter in Arizona. His wife Alberta 
Homuth Vaughan was also a quality player and used to catch for 
Don Fitchie. When asked about her baseball career, she did not 
remember it. 


Old Farms 

Ken and Anne Christensen own an old farm on Route 47. The 
property was reportedly purchased from Frank Anderson. One source 
says that Mrs. Herman Rothlisberger grew up there. Much earlier 
before 1900, A.P. Sherwood lived there. Some farms have long 
had names, and are constantly referred to in history by that 
name. However, some names are forgotten when they are renamed 
by new owners, or when the property is subdivided. Roslie Krup 
states that the farm on the north side of McDonald Road west 

of Crawford Road was the Rosemoor Farm. Further west on McDonald 
Road, on the south side of the road was the Pink Clover Farm. 
In later years, it was owned by a Chicago attorney named Henshaw. 
Tom and Cathy Smith were believed to be the last occupants of 

the property. Rosalie also reports that dumps were found quite 
often in the rural areas. One was covered up near her property. 
There have also been found some "farmer's dumps," where artifacts 
have been found. Her children once found a silver baby spoon. 

Farmer's lanterns have also been discovered. 

Audrey Bohlin Metzger now of Elgin used to be a Plato Center 

resident. She is Russell Bohlin's sister. 

Kenneth Parry's family owned the farm on the bend at Bowes Road 
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and Muirhead Road. There is only 18 acres left of the original 
farm. The rest has been divided and sold off. Kenneth's relatives 
Edwin and Sarah Parry lived on the farm in 1921. Edwin was 77 
years old at the time. Most of the other members of the family 
moved to California. 


Linda Butt 

Plato Center School secretary Linda Butt says that her husband's 
family has an interesting history. Jim's father Charley added 
an s to his last name, but his mother Arlene did not. Charley's 
reasoning was that he wanted to distance himself from a family 
in Sycamore he didn't like with the same last name. Charley's 
brothers also did the same. Arlene only went along with it in 
ater years so as to not cause any confusion in records or with 
any inheritances. Butt is an English name. 

The author wishes to remind readers that his works are meant 
to be used as guides, to the past. Anyone wanting further 
information should use this book for direction in their own 
studies. Sometimes the more people we talked with, the more 
contradictions to the facts we received. Limited file space 
on our word processor also created organizational problems. 

Bowes Creek Estates 

In 1991, articles began to appear in the newspapers about a 
new proposed subdivision to be called Bowes Creek Estates. It's 
original plans called for 293 homes to be built on 472 acres. 
The homes would be sold for around $250,000. The original 
location given by newspapers was north of McDonald Road about 
2 miles west of Randall Road. Later articles stated it was 
south of Bowes Road, west of Nolan Road, and north of McDonald 
Road. By mid 1998, the projects boundaries were listed as near 
Bowes and Nesler Roads, bordered by Bowes Road to the north, 
McDonald Road to the south, Corron Road to the west, and Nolan 
Road to the east. The Kane County Regional Planning Commission 
in December of 1991 voted to not recommend endorsement of the 
project. In July of 1995, developers received approval for their 
preliminary plans from the Kane County Board Development 
Commission. This time the proposal was for 165 home sites. The 
Kane County Forest Preserve District was to receive 75 acres 
from the developer. At this point, developers were seeking 
annexation to Elgin or South Elgin to provide sewer and water 
services. Lot sizes would increase to an acre, if the area would 
remain unincorporated and septic systems were employed. The 
project would also include a large golf course. 

Plato Township in 1996 
Fitchie Creek Forest Preserve 

According to a 1996 Courier-News article only 35 people actually 
live in Plato Center. However the 1990 Census states that 3,469 
residents live in the six square mile area around Plato Center. 
The first subdivision was Montague Forest, where long time 
township supervisor Gerald Regan resides. In 1996, construction 
began on Oak Ridge off Russell Road. Around fifty homesites 
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in the $225,000 to $350,000 price range were to be built there. 
Homes in some parts of Plato Township were exceeding $500,000. 

A total of 50 acres of land named the Fitchie Creek Forest 
Preserve would become the area's first park. It includes a 
winding creek and woods. Some twenty acres of the park would 
be developed into baseball, and soccer fields and other 
recreational purposes. This parcel is still being leased for 
farming. Plato Township Supervisor Gerald Regan told the Courier, 
"Plato is a good place to live, work and raise a family. We 
have a lot of good people, and community spirit." The township 
hall is located at 10N924 Rippburger Road, P.0. Box 70127 Plato 
Center, Illinois 60172 847-464-5121. The trustees at that time 

were, John Nepermann, LeRoy Nelson, Charles Muirhead and Joe 
Hulke. Fitchie Creek Park was dedicated on June 14, 1997. Nothing 
has been built on the property as of this writing. 

AT & T Tower 

Courier News writer Mick Zawislak answered inquires in 1991, 
concerning the mysterious structure that sets on "Tower Hill." 
It's a 129 foot high cement microwave tower, located at the 
intersection of Tower and Plato Roads. Across the street is 
Central Junior and Senior High Schools. This is the highest 
point in the area, and AT & T realizing this fact, took advantage 
of the terrain and constructed the tower in 1949. Next to it 
is an 180 foot antenna used by Kane County Emergency Dispatch. 
The phone company tower is solid cement three foot thick, and 

is used to direct microwave phone calls from Chicago to Ohaha. 

On top of the structure are the senders and receivers used for 
long distance telephone calls. A permit to construct the tower 
was not issued by Kane County until 1962. It was built with 
one continuous power of concrete. The clandestine tower was 
top secret information for many years. The facility is fenced 
in, guarded by a rusty "no trespassing sign," warning of a ten 
year prison sentence or $10,000 fine for damaging the property. 
The phone number on the sign is now a private residence. AT 

& T spokesperson Stacy Dixon stated that the tower is being 
phased out, and few analog calls only are transmitted through 
the facility now. Ms. Dixon told the Courier, that the tower 

was such a well-built structure, "we're not sure what to do 
with it." The tower is the sole property of AT &T who do not 
rent tower space to other communications contractors. An earlier 
undated article written during construction of the tower, states 
that its original purpose was to send microwave TV signals 
between Chicago and Omaha. It was one of 19 similar structures, 
used to pass the signals between relay points. 

Township Supervisor Ed Kovar resigns 
A May 1969 Courier-News article outlines the career of former 
township supervisor Edward E. Kovar. He resigned with two years 
left in his term, after 14 years of service to the community. 
He was originally from Schyler, Nebraska, and lived in LaGrange, 
and Oak Park, Illinois. The article talks of his education, 
teaching high school to earn money to go to college in the 
1920's, and his long career in local government. His teaching 
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salary in 1922 was $55. a month. He maintained a home office 
on his farm, but was "almost daily at the courthouse in the 
interest of good government." The Kovar's who have two sons 
moved to Wayne. 


Robert Muirhead 

Robert Muirhead was appointed to fill out Kovar's term. The 
Muirhead Family owns 540 acres in the area, and is involved 
in the hog, cattle, and grain business. Robert and his wife 
Elizabeth (Castle) have five children. The Muirhead Family have 
lived in the township since the 1860's. He was born on the farm, 
moved to Elgin, when he was nine, and back to Plato in 1932. 
Muirhead also served on the Board of Supervisors for Kane County. 
At his first finance committee meeting, he sat in Kovar's former 
chair. "I'll sit here, but I can't fill it, I have a lot to 
learn," he stated. 


Plato Depot 

Kane County Chronicle 6/18/1997 

The Kane County Board's development committee voted to authorize 
$4,350 to move the 1940's freight depot located on the Chicago 
Central Pacific Railroad right-of-way in Plato Center. The 
building was inspected by preservation planner Mark VanKerkoff 
who stated that the structure was in excellent shape and worth 
the investment. "The depot is symbolic of the importance of 

the railroad to the early days of Plato Center, and the depot 
and tool shed are the only remaining unaltered railroad buildings 
left in unincorporated Kane County." The two buildings were 
the moved off the railroad property and placed in front of the 
town hall. The county had until July 15th to move them, or they 
would be demolished by the railroad. Plans were to move the 

structures to a park, but at this point in history, the 

township's park department had disbanded. This was due to 

problems with the election of board members. Parts of the 

township in Pingree Grove were excluded from the voting. When 
the measure to create a park department came up again, it was 
not approved by the voters. Phil Bus, development director stated 
that the money to move the depot would come from block grants 
and riverboat gambling funding. Plato Township now owns the 

depot and it still sets in front of the town hall. As early 
as 1995, Plato Center resident Sharon Vinci had contacted the 

railroad about the status of the abandoned building. The railroad 
never returned calls. The plans then were to paint the building 
white, restore the Plato Center sign, and open up an arts and 
craft store in it for the community. 

William Burton obit 

He died of heart trouble in his home on Walnut Avenue, Elgin 
according to an article in the Elgin Advocate dated 5/10/1902. 
He was born near Montreal, Canada on November 26, 1821, In 1845, 
he purchased 240 acres of land in the southeast corner of Plato 
Township. He held an original land patent from the government. 
Burton lived on the farm for 16 years, before constructing a 
home on Walnut Avenue. His first wife Jane Cookman, died. He 
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then married Sarah Poole in 1855. They had six children. Besides 
running his farm, he held interest in a cheese factory at Genoa, 
and served as a school director in Plato Township. He was a 
United Brethren in religion, but attended a Methodist church, 
because there was not a EUB church in the area. The Advocate 
stated "Burton was a public spirited man in many ways, and always 
had the interest of the community in which he lived at heart." 
He sold his farm five years before the article was printed. 
The land appears in the southeast sections of 25 and 36 and 
was later owned by William Marshall. Burton was a pioneer settler 
of the area and died at the age of 81 . 


Alvar C. Anderson obit 

A Courier-News article dated 2/3/1998 stated that Alvar Carl 
Anderson passed away peacefully at his home the previous day. 

Alvar, born in 1907 grew up in Sweden. He came to Chicago at 

age 21 working for nurseries and construction companies. He 

married Alice Gustafson at the home of her parents in 1936. 

He served in the U.S. Army in Europe from 1943-45. Alvar was 

considered a "Jack of All Trades," and used his ability as 

a mason contractor to build homes. In 1971, he built his own 

home near Chicken Woods in rural Plato Township. This was an 
old barn that he converted into a home. His "pride and joy," 

was a pond on his property that he had also built. After Alice 

suddenly died, he married Britta Anderson in 1983. After building 

more homes, and fixing up others for his relatives he retired 

in 1993. Alvar spent his winters in Mississippi, and frequently 
traveled to Sweden. He was a 50 year member of the Northbrook 

American Legion Post 791, and a member of the Izaak Walton 
League. 


Thomas Burnidge Obit 

Thomas Burnidge died suddenly at this home in Plato Center at 
1:30 o'clock this morning (11/7/1896), age 75 years. Mr. Burnidge 
was for many years justice of the peace and had served as 
supervisor and postmaster. He was one of the oldest settlers. 
Hi wife and several children survive him. He was a brother of 
Constable Burnidge of Elgin. He was an old-time Odd Fellow, 
and probably will be buried under the auspices of that order 
on Sunday next at 1pm, from the family residence. 

The deceased was born in Market Harbor England, December 
27, 1821. With his father's family, he came to America in 1835, 

and five years later settled in Plato Township. 

Thomas Burnidge received a good education and chose farming 
as his occupation. In 1884, he opened a general store in Plato 
Center. 

"The confidence reposed in Mr. Burnidge is shown by the 
fact that he has held nearly every position in the gift of the 
people of the township, having served as school trustee, 
collector, road commissioner, magistrate, supervisor, and town 


clerk . " 

In 1845, Mr. Burnidge married Miss Nancy Field, 
children were born to them of whom the suriviors are: Mrs. 
Merrefield of Elgin, Mrs. Mary E. Carroll of Campton, 


Nine 

Walter 

Joseph 
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E„ of Nebraska, Mrs. S.J. Landon of Indiana, Mrs. Hiram Van 
Nostrand of New York, Alvare C., Adelbert L., and Charles G. 
-Elgin Advocate. 

Christmas Tree Farms in Plato Township 
Jack and Janice Ziegler provide an old time Christmas outing 
for the whole family at their tree farm. The business is located 
at McDonald and Dittman Roads (42W109 McDonald Road) 
(Courier-News article 11/25/1994). 

Kurt Straub and his son Jonnathan also operate a Christmas 
Tree farm on Bowes Road (41W072 Bowes Road) at Honey Bee Acres 
(Courier-News article 11/29/96). 

In Maple Park, Tom and Dorothy Milnamow own the Pine-Apple 
Orchard at 01N145 Watson Road. There is also a petting zoo. 

Casa de Aero Plane Crash 

Nearly 13 hours after a small airplane crashed in a farmer's 
field, the bodies of the four victims were found. The two couples 
were residents of the Casa de Aero subdivision near Hampshire. 
The December 22, 1997 accident took the lives of Thomas and 
Doreen Torrance, and Clyde and Christine Huntington. The plane 
missed the local airstrip by about 1.5 miles. New procedures 
in recording flights have been initiated by government tracking 
equipment, as the result of this crash. Due to clerical 

mishandling of the paperwork for the flight, authorities were 
not aware of the accident until four hours later. An emergency 
locator transmitter signal prompted a search of the area along 
Walker Road. The wreckage was found the next day by the Kane 
County Sheriff's Police. 

Helenhurst Nursing Home. 

Several area residents were quizzed about this early rest home 
on Crawford Road. The place was believed run by a family named 
Boy land . It operated in the 1950's. The land was the old Brady 
Farm. This was a large home according to Dorothy Russell. She 
remembers the huge foyer at the entrance to the home. The place 
was mainly used for handicapped children, some people offered. 

Not much was known about the business, and probably no license 
to operate it was ever needed or issued. 

In 1965, the building burned down, due to an electrical 
fire. An ice storm repeatedly turned the power on and off, 
heating up an electric refrigerator which overheated and caught 
fire. A1 and Barbara Schening bought the property in the late 

1960's. At that time, the grounds resembled a small park complete 
with some evergreens that had been brought in from Evanston 

and planted on the land. There were also some large oak trees. 
The home had been owned by Chicago attorney Ross Richards and 
his wife Marie. When he died, Marie married Henry Vogt. An older 
couple named Faverty who later moved to Mountain Home, Arkansas 
were the next owners. They sold out to the Schening's. 

During the fire the Faverty's rescued most of their antiques 
thinking that they had saved them, only to have the wind kick 
up the flames again. The fire spread to the pile of their 
possessions that they had collected outside, and burned them 
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anyway. Mrs. Schening found the remains of many nice looking 
pieces that had been ruined by the fire. Their home was built 
on the same foundation of the old nursing home. 

Grey/Gray Willow School 

The demise of the old Gray (or Grey) Willow School was learned 
recently. It was located near the intersection of Burlington 
and Silver Glen Roads. In 1947, Edison Schmidt whose family 
owned a restaurant/garage/ball field in Udina, purchased the 
building. The schools were being consolidated at this time, 
and the land would revert back to the Verhaeghe family. Edison 
purchased the structure for $800. from the school system. He 
took the old school apart complete with its six inch planks 
and hauled the lumber back to Udina. The wood was then used 
to construct his home in Plato Center. It was built on a lot 
purchased from Bill Homuth and just to the south of the Homuth 
property. This would be on the east side of Rippburger Road 
across from the Johnson's home. Juddie Crawford's brick home 
was two doors to the north. Schmidt also obtained a small garage 
that went along with the school. He put the garage on the back 
of a truck that he borrowed from the Hitzeroth's and moved it 
onto the lot with his house. The home is still there but the 
old garage was replaced in the early 1970's. The property 
was sold to Marvin "Red" and Viola (Hebeisen) Egger in 1951. 
(They were early employees at Shakeproof, Illinois Tool Works). 
Kenneth Watermann, son of Chris and Arlene Watermann later 
purchased the home and garage in 1978. 

Watermann Remembers 

Other neighbors remembered by Arlene Watermann... The Homuth 
home just south of the railroad tracks is gone. The land is 
now owned by Commonwealth Edison. Brent Hulke lives in the next 
house, which is the old Harry Rothlisber ger home. Next is Cliff 
and Nancy Miller who reside in the brick house that was owned 
by Juddie Crawford. Rachael Homuth occupied the next home. Next 
door was Ray and Emogene Christensen, then the Kenneth Watermann 
residence that was built by Edison Schmidt. There are two more 
homes heading out to Plato Road on the east side of Rippburger 
Road . 

Around the corner on the south side of Russell Road east 
of the old Homuth Store, is a vacant lot, that used to be the 
old blacksmith shop. Jane Childers resides in the next home. 
The Voltz Family earlier lived in the house next door. The last 
home before the grade school was once owned by Christ and Mary 
Watermann, Chris' (married to Arlene) grandparents. Those were 
the memories of Arlene Watermann. 

Lily Lake 

Maple Park farmer Don Bergman states that the town of Lily Lake 
once did have a lake. It would located today on the south side 
of the intersection of Routes 47 and 64. Too many farmers tiles 
draining area fields finally dried up the lake. Don s mother 
Edna Winterhalter says that areas around that intersection 
contain as much as twenty feet deep of peat moss. Years ago 
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it would stink all summer if it caught on fire. 

Rev. Meyers/P.A.D.S. 

The new minister of the Cornerstone Church in Plato Rev. Paul 
Meyers came out in favor of a permanent P.A.D.S. (homeless 
shelter) in the Elgin area. The facility has been moved around 
from church to church. The soup kitchen that was formally in 
the old Faith United Methodist Church building was closed when 
the building was sold by the Methodists to an Hispanic group. 
The need for a homeless shelter is quite evident at library 
closing time. Those who choose the library to warm up, spend 
their last moments of warmth in the building's breezeway, before 
the facility is closed for the night. Since the homeless also 
do not have cars, a permanent place is needed for them so they 
do not have to travel around from place to place when a building 
is open for this purpose. Rev. Meyers stated that he has seen 
similar facilities operate in other towns, and one is definitely 
needed in Elgin. 

Street Smart 

The names of many of the street names around Plato Center are 
taken from the long time names of families in the area. There 

was even reported to be a family named "Plank" who lived towards 
® ur li n gton many years ago. But Plank Road was named according 
to local farmer David Hermann, because there were actually planks 
placed in the road bed to keep it from sinking in some swampy 
areas. He never heard if any tolls were charged to use the road. 
Muirhead, Russell, and Rohrsen Roads were named after local 
families. So were Rippburger, Nesler, Bahr, and Connors. Over 
the years the spelling of these names were taken from old plats. 
If a mistake was made, it was further perpetuated through the 
years. Just a short time ago, street signs were changed to show 
the correct spellings of Bahr Road and Nesler Road. Old signs 

and maps showed these to be "Barr" Road and "Nestler" were 
are wrong. The township still has some work to do however. Old 
family and church documents as well as some plat books before 
1880, spell the name Rippberger correctly. George and his son 
Adam Rippberger owned most of the property were Plato Center 
sets today. However an 1888 county subdivision plat spelled 
George and Adam's name "Rippburger" as in hamburger. This 

incorrect spelling is used on street signs in the area. Another 
wrong spelling is Conners Road in the southwestern portion of 
the township. This is a short road that comes off Route 47 where 
the Hinkle's live. The original settler in the area was Griffin 
Conner. Conner is spelled "Connors" or "Conners" on some signs 

and maps.. Needless to say these matters should be investigated. 
If the signs are wrong, they should be changed to reflect the 
correct heritage of the area. 

Off the Record 

It was also interesting to note how people thought of others 
in the community. Their comments are reflected here. Still others 
would tell the author something, and then call back the next 
day to tell him to remove something they said about someone. 
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The author does not deal in "off the record" information. In 
most cases, items that the author experienced, researched, or 
was told was printed in this work. Only a few delicate items 
were omitted. Even though this is a history book, reliving 
certain items, and naming people involved in them would serve 
no purpose in bringing up someone's hurtful past. 


The Last Passenger 

Gordon Muirhead, son of Mr. and Mrs. Glenn and Betty 
Muirhead is believed to be the last passenger to ever arrive 
at the Plato Center Railroad Station. The historic event 
happened about 1965, long after the train no longer stopped 
there. Glenn was a long time friend of former agent Bob Friel. 
Friel died about 1955. 

Gordon was in Chicago and told that the Plato Center Station 
was only a "flag stop." "The train doesn't stop there," one 
ticket agent told Gordon. Another employee in the office stated, 
"it does today." They sold Gordon a ticket, and he was off to 

visit his parents in Plato Center. 

Gordon says that he was sold a ticket for a very small 

amount of money, but does not remember the price. "The train 

really never stopped," Gordon recalled.."It slowed to a crawl. 
The conductor threw down a little step platform, sort of pushed 
me and my suitcase off, snatched up his equipment, and the train 
picked up speed and took off again." 

This visit to his folks, not only allowed Gordon to see 
his family, but to participate in an historic event in the 

community..being the last known passenger to debark from a train 
at the Plato Center Railroad Station. Gordon was town in March 
of 1999, to help his parents Glenn and Betty celebrate their 
55th wedding anniversary. 
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ADDENDUM -2 


Many graves of the early settlers maybe lost due to their burial 
in family plots. These first cemeteries have been desecrated 
by vandals or removed by land owners. We do know that John S. 
Lee (1815-1888) and his wife Nancy Perry Lee (1820-1899) are 
interred at the Udina Cemetery. There is also a Kittie Lee buried 
there. The Griggs Family including Charlotte, Henrietta, three 

persons named John, Ruth and Samuel are buried at the L.M. Baker 
Cemetery near Lily Lake. The Charlotte buried there is not the 
same Charlotte that taught at Plato Corners School. The one 
interred here was born in 1844, four years after Charlotte the 
teacher had started the school. The dates of death for the three 
John Griggs are (1801-1891 probably John Jr.), (John Sr. died- 

1869 age 86), and (another John who died in 1864 age 20). Ruth, 
(died 1864) is believed to be the wife of John Sr., the one 
who operated the first stagecoach inn on Burlington Road. Samuel 

died at the age of 2. Henrietta died in 1846. Other Griggs 

graves are in the Baker cemetery. The John Griggs that ran 

the stagecoach stop on Burlington Road died in 1869. His son 

was also named John. John Sr.'s will was probated and is on 
file with the county circuit court. More-John Griggs Sr. 
Historical sources say that he was born on November 6, 1782 

in Sheffield, Massachusetts, and died in 1868. (Just about each 
source lists a slightly different death date). He married Ruth 

Dibble in 1900. This marriage took place in Mt . Washington, 

Massachusetts. He later lived in Windham Green County, New York. 
It was about this time that he was involved in the War of 1812. 
His duties were to transport government supplies across Lake 
Erie. He later founded the town of Sheffield, Ohio, coming to 
Plato Township in 1834. Other sources say that he was awarded 
a liquor license for the hotel/cabin/tavern that he built on 
Burlington Road, which was the old stagecoach trail. The license 

was issued by the county on December 7, 1836. That year he was 

also appointed to the position of election judge. He later served 
as township supervisor, assessor, "viewer to lay out roads," 
(also 1836), and on June 13, 1840, he was the postmaster of 
Berkshire. The farm that he and later his son and grandson Eugene 
H. owned, was known for many years after as the Griggs Dairy 
Farm. August "Gus" Follman lived there many years later. Eugene 
H. Griggs was born on January 4, 1841 in Plato on the family 
farm. Historical sources say that he attended the local schools, 
and Elgin Academy. He was a member of the famous Company B, 

36th Illnois Volunteer Infantry, enlisting on August 17, 1861. 

The group was better known as the Plato Cavalry. Eugene was 

discharged on July 15, 1865. His term of service included many 

important Civil War battles, including Sherman's March to the 
Sea. Griggs was also a school trustee for ten years and a school 
director for fifteen years, as well as a member of the G.A.R. 
On December 5, 1877, he married Hattie Patterson. They had three 

children Leslie E., John G. and Jessie B. After the war he 
returned to work on the family farm, located four miles southwest 
of Plato Center. By the 1850's many persons named Griggs lived 
in the Midwest. There was also a Griggsville in Pike County, 
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Illinois . 


The wedding ceremony where guests including the bride and groom 
fell through the floor at the Meissner Farm happened on Feb. 
4, 1885. No one was seriously injured. The groom was Robert 
Y. Shedden. The bride was Belle McKellar, not Delle as reported 
in the newspapers. At this particular event, when members of 
the wedding party proceeded to the center of the floor to 
congratulate the couple the weight of all of the people caused 
the floor to collapse. Bodies along with a hot stove alike 
crashed into the home's cellar. 

Maps reveal interesting and changing facts about the area. A 
firm called Harger and Buzzell owned substantial acreage in 
the southern part of section 36 in the southeastern corner of 
the township in 1871. Their property was called Otter Creek 
Farm. Yet the only creek that appears on maps, is Stony Creek. 
This firm may have held other land in Bowes Station later. 
Meanwhile in Bowes Station, formallly called East Plato, a map 
from the postal service, indicates that the facility is located 
west of "Springbrook Creek." Perhaps there was another small 
waterway in this area, about a half mile from the railroad depot 
where the post office was. This would be in the 1870's. The 
only creek on local maps is the Bowes Creek, which is nameless 
on maps prior to the 1880's. Perhaps Springbrook was the name 
of the creek, prior to the influential dealings that named 
everything Bowes once the railroad came to town. Springbrook 
was also the brand name of butter in Elgin about that time. 

A curious house on the southeast corner of Rt . 47 and Burlington 
Road at 8N136 does not have much historical significance. It 
just looks that way. The caretaker of the place Tim Oshinski 
who lives next door in a small house to the west, says the older 
home was built in 1910. "It was designed by an under study of 
Frank Lloyd Wright," he says. "It has l£" oak floors, a typical 
prairie house, with no insulation." The old sandstone finish 
with its many windows makes the home look older than it is. 
A barn in poor condition is located to the east. The land is 
mainly used to board horses, as buildings containing stalls 
are in the back of the lot. There are 122 acres there which 
are owned by Art Gustafson. Don Bergman said of this place that 
it was built by Charles Dahlstrom. The smaller house to the 
west was constructed in more recent years by a man named Brown. 
Mr. Gustafson purchased the farm to get access to Rt. 47. Don 

also pointed out that when the corn is harvested an old well 
can still be seen closer to the corner of Rt . 47 and Burlington 

Road. This belonged to the Buckhorn Stage Coach Inn that was 
moved across the street, to where the Johnson's and Skoog s 
lived . 

The text lists all the available information about Judkins who 
built a home next to Griggs on Burlington Road in the 1830's. 
Several checks have been made through county land records, and 
no one named Judkins has been found. However, in the circuit 
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court files there were four persons named Judkins. They were 
Orr, Ralph H. R.H. , and a Robert L. Judkins. All four were sued 
for amounts ranging from $75. to $500. Each time they lost and 
had to pay the plaintiffs. These court actions took place in 
the circuit court district of Elgin. The first court case #6465 
involved Orr Judkins of Kirkland who was sued by another man 
for $90. in December of 1924. Another suit in 1929, awarded 
a construction and millworking firm called Kienzle Brothers 
a $250. settlement against R.H. Judkins. The firm owned the 
building at 701 N. State Street in Elgin, where the State Street 
Market shops are located today. These four men, (actually three 
if Ralph H. and R.H. are the same persons), were either poor 
businessmen, or handymen who did not pay their bills. The court 
records just show the disposition of the cases and not the 
testimony, so it is unfair to judge what really happened here 
without all the facts or from hearing from the Judkins boys 
themselves. The last suit was in July of 1937. Currently in 

national phone directories there are some 200 families named 

Judkins, and 19 listed ones in Indiana. It is a common name 
just like Hardin is. 

Along Rt. 47 about a mile south of Rt. 72 on the east side of 
the road is the former location of a rest park. There is still 
a cement road that veers off on the east side of the road, which 
is now barricaded. Around 1983, the area which included picnic 
tables, rest rooms and waste cans was severely vandalized and 

closed. A fire took place there, and the rest area began to 

be frequented by unsavory characters. The Illinois Department 
of Transportation (state highway department) from the St. Charles 
Maintenance facility filled in the toilets and closed the park. 
The federal government took possession of the equipment or 
structures at the site and hauled them away. 

The location of a pickle factory seems to have left us local 

historians in a "pickle." One source says it was located on 
Bahr Road west of Rt . 47 or NE corner of Rt. 47/Plank Rd . 

(undocumented). Another person says there was a pickle factory 

in. Pingree Grove near some railroad tracks. On what is now 

Railroad Street west of Reinking Road, historian Alice Thurnau 
says that her husband Kenneth (Shorty) remembers that his father 
Jack grew cucumbers for the plant. It preceded the brick factory 
which was located in the same area. The brick factory used the 
clay in the nearby clay hole to make bricks. (This is probably 
the correct location and where the name "pickle city" comes 
from). Many people in North Plato grew cukes and sold them to 
the pickle plant, (more). 

A search of probate records at the Plato Town Hall, revealed 
the final disposition of goods and belongings to such pioneer 
people as John Griggs, John Lee, Nathaniel Ladd, and many others. 
However, the records are still missing for Baldwin Wright, an 
earlier settler in the Burlington area. The county had originally 
indexed all probate records and sent the originals to each 
township for historical usage and safe keeping. The box and 
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reel number listed by the county was wrong, and the records 
were not included in the ones sent to Plato Township. There 
is a William Wright, but no Baldwin Wright. The records were 
originally sent to Rev. Asbury in 1993 who kept them at the 

church parsonage. After our inquiry to see them, they were taken 
to the town hall, so that anyone can now view them. Inside are 
lists of items sold at public sales after the death of an 
individual plus all of the legal notices. Plato Town Clerk 

Raymond Russell and the author examined the records on 6/24/98. 
Afterward they were put back in a cardboard box and placed in 

a locked storeroom in the town hall. It is not known if these 
are all the records that were originally turned over to Rev . 
Asbury. The items are interesting to look at as they give values 
for peoples possessions years ago. A 1995 article in the 

Courier-News showed the probate records of Smith Youngs who 
died in 1867. His possessions included a cider press valued 
at ten dollars, and a wheelbarrow at $3. There were also lists 
of livestock, including 143 sheep valued at two dollars each. 

Since there is no historical society or museum, the old probate 
records are being kept in the town hall. 

Neighbors in the usually quiet Montague Forest subdivision 
watched with concern during two weekends in June of 1998 to 
see what kind of crowd turned out at a background party. 

The event took place at a home owned by the owner of a local 

gentleman's club. That's just a catch phrase for a strip joint. 
The invitation received by one person invited patrons to come 
and use the pool, ''with or without a bathing suit. Township 
supervisor Gerald Regan who lives in the same development was 
alerted about the event and sought the assistance of county 
police who patrolled the area. On the afternoon of June 28th, 
the author observed a Kane County squad car leaving the 
residence. Numerous vehicles were parked along both sides of 
the street. The previous night, one man was injured when he 

was thrown through a plate glass door. Sources say that by Sunday 
afternoon the music was turned down and that most patrons had 
left the party... 

A few years ago a place known as the "Clubhouse" operated 
just outside of Plato Center, with a similar reputation. It 
was located near Lenz Road near the Tamarack Subdivison. The 
operator had carved up "stalls" in a garage for patrons visiting 
what was termed a "cat house." Again county officials were 
alerted and the place was closed down. The key to stopping these 
kinds of activities is to act forcefully and quickly. Authorities 
wanted the operators of these places to know that just because 
they are outside of the city, does not mean that neighbors are 
not concerned, and the laws of decency can be bent. 

People who live in rural areas or subdivisions that contain 
expensive houses apparently are not exempt from big city 
activities. It's certainly sad when persons who can afford to 
live in these communities, attempt to ruin the peace and 
tranquillity of those who moved there to escape any kind of 
trouble. If one cannot choose their neighbors, they still can 
watch them and report the types of activities that can lead 
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to unwelcome 


problems and disturbances. 


Kane County Policeman Tony Klusak has a new hobby. He likes 
to learn about local history and plans to use a metal locator 
° Ut f 01 " 6 about ar ea. When recently visiting the Westland 
(39W370) and Burkhart Homes (39W680) on McDonald Road, he 
discovered that on one of the old farms there was a dump. Mrs 
Westland says that she found an 1860's lantern around there, 
and there may have been a cemetery in a farm field. Richard 
J. Burkart s home has a unique fireplace that is decorated with 
hand painted farm scenes. He has been involved in the history 

of the Galena area, and plans to look closely at the home where 
he lives now. The McDonald’s may have left behind traces of 
the past that might prove to be very interesting. 

Bill Schmitt mayor and historian of Hampshire and former resident 
Bill Ruth have collected much information about the past of 
old towns in McHenry County. This includes Henpeck, Ostend, 
and Barreville. The arrival of post offices and the railroad 
or the abandonment by them lead to the downfall of these old 

former towns. Henpeck moved closer to the Chicago and Pacific 
Railroad and became the town of Hampshire. Bald Mound named 

from a treeless hill north of the intersection of Bliss and 

Kaneville Roads is another interesting area. Barb Alexander 
lives in one of the area's original homes the 1868 
Stearns-Wadsworth Home. She says that papers for creamery orders 
from Batavia were found in the attic. Bald Mound had a creamery 
of its own, which was converted to a grist mill in 1903, until 

it was closed in 1919. The town’s original store and creamery 

were burned down by a local fire department in the 1980's. The 
schoolhouse still remains standing in the area. Bald Mound's 
name is fairly easy to figure out, Henpeck, Schmitt speculates 
either comes from chickens pecking at spilled grain, or an 

ageless story about the postmaster who had a wife who was always 

henpecking" him. He reportedly moved away and started a new 
town called "Harmony." (consult the Daily Herald 7-4-98). 

Mary and Rick Lane live across from Griggs School on Burlington 
Road. Mary drives a school bus, and Rick is a truck driver. 
They have raised their family on the farm, and have lived there 
for over 15 years. Previous renters were Larry Zippe who is 
in charge of transportation for the Burlington Schools, and 
Tom Hal1et , the owner of Tom's produce stands in the area. 
Johnny Johnston farms most of the area land including the Lane's! 
The place is owned by the Adreani Family of Chicago. The holding 
includes over one hundred acres. Mary pointed out the foundation 
o a small house that may have burned down many years ago, behind 
the present home on the property. There is also a chicken coop 
that has collapsed and a garage that is of similar vintage. 
Some later metal buildings are also located on the property. 
Mary says that while planting flowers she has found bits of 
pottery, glass, burned material and pieces of "figurines." It 
is the closest evidence that a prior building was on the property 
which may have been the stage coach stop. She had heard that 
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the on the land many years ago was a large two story home that 
burned down. However, the small square foundation behind the 
Lane Home according to Eunice Skoog Swanberg was a combination 
woodshed/laundry room that was detached from the house. The 
old garage, and chicken coop were there when the Skoog s lived 
there, as was a large barn. Mrs. Swanberg says that she milked 
seven cows in the morning before she headed off to her job at 
the watch factory. The mystery of where Griggs had his hotel 

continues. County history books stated that it had nine foot 
ceilings as did Judkins home next door. Both buildings 
have apparently been gone from the landscape for many years. 

Henry and Martha Volkening lived in the old two story home 
on this property in 1946. It was in bad shape and was eventually 
was burned down. Don Bergman added more to this subject. He 
thinks that this old two story building (actually li) dates 
back to the time of the Griggs Hotel. It had an upstairs and 
a lower portion that stretched north that was used as a laundry. 
(This is probably the woodshed/laundry room described earlier. 
It may have been the original portion of the house which was 
added to. County histories state Eugene H. Griggs was living 
in the old homestead in 1890, and it was in bad shape then. 
The building was finally destroyed in a "controlled burn" in 
1946. The property also once had a "good sized barn, with a 
hip roof" according to Bergman. 

The area along Burlington Road is also interesting because it 

contains some possible cemeteries. Across from the Sjurseth 
Farm at 9N735 Burlington Road is supposedly a family burial 
plot in a clump of trees. We were told that no one farms close 
to the road for fear of disturbing any graves that maybe left 
there. No stones were visible, according to the Sjurseth's. 
Another such plot is located closer to Burlington. There is 

also the remains of cemetery behind the Sjurseth home which 
is described elsewhere in this work, where Solomon Wright is 

buried. A rumored Indian burial ground supposedly exists north 
east of the Lane Farm. 

On May 12, 1998, a hail storm struck Plato Center. Resident 
Sharon Vinci reported damage to her vehicle and roof. Several 

other homes also were damaged, including the church parsonage. 
There, three windows were broken. There was also damage to the 
siding at the Hinkle House on Connors Road. 

Henry Volkening says that the old cemetery on the south side 
of Ellithorpe Road (now Pease Road) saw its last burial around 
1907. William Miller who farmed the land which is now part of 
Central High School, also became the owner of the cemetery lot. 
Volkening says that Miller pulled up all the stones sometime 

in the 1940's and deposited them in the woods (which is now 

the Sjurseth land). The Sjurseth's say that there was once a 

family plot across the street from their home on the west side 
of Burlington Road. The area is marked by some trees ^next to 
the road. The farmers know this and "never plow the area. 
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Don Bergman relates this about Lily Lake..There were two families 
that owned about everything in town..Read and Reed. Ray Reed 

owned the general store... There is also a Read Road outside 
of town.. The families were not related, he says.. 

Beverly Oranger Landwehr ('44' Plato Township High School) adds 
a little more to the story of how roads were named in rural 

Kane County. In the late 1940's road commissioner Ernest Yurs 
tried to name each road after the farmer who lived on it and 
held the most land there. He did not want a road named after 
him, so instead of Yurs Road, the street was named Crawford 

Road after Judson Crawford who had a farm on the road, and who 
was the long time custodian at the grade and high school at 

Plato Center. Beverly says that her father Lowell Dudley Oranger 
went to county officials in Geneva, and convinced them to name 
Lees Road after his father-in-law Henry Lees. Mr. Lees was 

reportedly quite honored by the distinction. On going to school, 
Mrs. Landwehr stated that the school district used us as a 
barometer of whether to hold classes on stormy days. Sometimes 

Beverly^would drive to school, in bad weather her father would 
drive. "If the Oranger's could not get there," Beverly laughed, 
they closed the school." She also remembers that Miss Muirhead 
disliked students chewing gum in class, and would not let them 

give up on learning. Gum and candy could be purchased nearby 
at the Hitzeroth store, and students could return before the 

lunch time was over. When a pupil told Miss Muirhead that they 
could not do their assignment, Lucinda would mimic them by 
saying, Can t never did anything?" Beverly says that Miss 

Muirhead (later Lucinda Muirhead Corron) was a real go-getter. 

She would teach English one hour , and be out on the playground 
playing ball the next hour," Beverly remembered. 

Claire Tazewell Seyller (married to Jerome), had some interesting 
friends and relatives. Her father Lynn picked up milk from the 
area farmers. His uncle James had a daughter Grace. They lived 
next to the old ice house on the south side of Bowes Road between 
Crawford and Corron Roads. When their home burned down, they 
lived for a time in the ice house. Neighbors say that the 

i a z e w e 1^1 s had a simple and meager life. Grace who lived into 
her 90 s mostly ate food from her garden and used newspapers 
for curtains. Claire remembers too, going to parties at the 

Yurs Home. Ms. Ernest Yurs was trying to get her husband to 
put in a new floor at their house. During a dance there one 

night, she purposely kept kicking up the tiles on the floor. 
Meanwhile, Ernest was right behind her with a hammer nailing 
them back down. 

Kane County Plat Specialist, David Scholes who has provided 
much assistance for this work, as well as the one concerning 
Udina found an interesting deed concerning the old names of 
roads in the area. In 1864, Lyman Black was selling his land 
in the northwest corner of section 25 and the northeast corner 
of section 26. Bowes Road is referred to as the Army Trail Road. 
The road going south is called the "Plato Corner Road," which 
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eventually crosses McDonald Road, south of New Plato. Plato 
Corners is the area where this road meets McDonald Road. Today 
Plato Corner Road is called Corron Road. It also tells historians 
that no one has accurately plotted the original army trail 
followed by General Scott, as well as the stagecoach routes. 

The extension of Russell Road into Plato Center was once called 
Chicago Street. The highway department referred to it as Route 
5A, as U.S. 20 was called just Route 5. When the streets in 
East Plato (later Bowes Station) were named, Bowes Road to the 
west was the Old Army Trail. This is the section that contains 
the houses along the south side of Bowes Road today along with 
the school. Nesler Road going of the area is called Center 
Street. The portion of Bowes Road today that is east of the 
area was called Railroad Avenue. Also a road south of -the 
railroad tracks and apparently behind the storage garage business 
heading east was called Young Street. This was according to 
an 1889 plat by Mary Allen, surveyed by A.H. Pease, and notarized 
by John W. Ranstead. 

Verner and Lillian Muirhead Dahlstrom's home was built on the 
former site of Elias Crary's log cabin. Crary operated one of 
the forty such hotels/inns/stagecoach stops between Burlington 
and Randolph Street in Chicago along the St. Charles-Galena 
Stage Route. Crary who later built a frame house on the property 
operated his inn in the 1830's. The Dahlstrom's built their 
own home there and later moved to Barrington in 1977. This land 
is east of Rt . 47 on Burlington Road, a few homes further east 
of the Strom property. 

Playing cards seem to be a very popular activity of Plato people. 
A pinochle club has existed in the area for over fifty years. 

Across from the fire station in Plato Center is a vacant lot 
where an old store building used to stand. It was used as storage 
for the Muirhead Brothers store for many years. It appears that 
the last occupant was the Surge Milk Company before it was taken 
down. This was the Burnidge Store, and was also the first 
location of the phone company. The lot is owned today by Fred 
Ermel. 

When the U.S. 20 bypass was constructed, a number of old 

buildings were taken down, or moved. (This included some old 

taverns on the east side of the river, including the infamous 
Purple Grackle . See either "Valley Voices," or Junction 20, 
"The Story of Udina," earlier works by the author). An old house 
that was made into apartments was moved in March of 1961 to 

40W428 Plank Road. It is the home of Henry S. Koukol. This 
building stood east of the Dutch Inn Tavern on Foothill Road 

near Randall Road. It's relocation required the raising of 
utility lines while the home was transported under it. Apparently 
at that time the building was in the way of the U.S. 20 bypass 
construction. (Another adjacent smaller home was also moved 
to a location just off Weld Road near the Jehovah Witness 
Church). The configuration of Route 20 has changed so much over 
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anymore. 


the years, that the old route is barely recognizable 

Ribstone style silos explained in the farming content of this 
book were designed and manufactured by an Elgin firm in 1914 
Rollie A. Lawrence, Frank S. Mason, and Frank Hopp were the 
early owners of an. Elgin company called Mason and Lawrence. 
Historical writer Mick Zawislak of the Courier-News (10/11/98). 
explained that the company built 200 of these sturdier than 
wood structures in the area. Many were located along Randall 
Road and have been taken down for development in recent years 
It was also pointed out that the first silo in the country was 
built m McHenry County in 1873. An old silo believed built 
by Mason and Lawrence stood for many years at Grove and Ann 

Str ^o^ S T 3 in 1 Elsin ’ near the firm's office. Another is located 
at 636 Brook Street in Elgin. Zawislak point out in the article 
that the Ribstone silos were designed with "vertical strips called 
staves, as. well as horizontal hoops that provided a double seal 
against moisture. The were made from concrete which could better 
stand the shaking of machinery and the "acids produced by 
silage. The firm still has an office in Urbana, Ohio. The Elgin 
portion of the company was liquidated in December of 1991, 

Illiniois Department of Transportation surveyor David P. Starr's 
great uncles are the Dunn Brothers who sold land to the Plato 
Church in 1958. 

A geographical reference point often mentioned in the southwest 
part of the township is Huxley's Corners. The word "corners" 
is sometimes used to mark a certain area. Sometimes a small 
settlement developed at places called "corners," as in Plato 
Corners. It is thought that the intersection of Ellithorpe and 
Burlington Road was. Huxley's Corners. (Ellithrope Road east 
of Burlington Road is now called Pease Road which curves east 
and north to Plato Road near the high school. Formally Pease 
Road stopped on the curve where it met Ellithorpe Road. If Pease 
Road continued south to Burlington Road, this would follow the 
now abandoned road which used to be the stagecoach trail). 

On August 1, 1853, Philander Huxley sold 19.2 acres of land 

to Solomon Wright. This would be on the south side of Pease 
Road, east of Burlington Road, near an abandoned cemetery. 
T.S. Hawley owned land on the southwest corner of Ellithorpe 
and Burlington Road, which was also an Ellithorpe Farm, now 
owned by Vernen Faber's brother, Dwight. Vernen lives on the 
southeast corner of this intersection, his father Lawrence bought 
the land from Louis Sherwood. At one time A.P. Sherwood 
homesteaded over 2,000 acres. When he died, his children George, 
John, Louis, Benjamin, Grace and Edna inherited his land. The 
land owned by Louis, was sold to Lawrence Faber. Sherwood owned 
a great deal of land on both sides of Burlington Road north 
oE Ellithorpe Road. It is not known if there were any businesses 
at the intersection of Ellithorpe and Burlington Road. The stage 
coaches used Burlington Road as one of their routes. For lack 
of solid landmarks in the area, this crossroads could have just 
been called Huxley's Corners because Mr. Huxley once owned land 
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in the area. By 1860, he apparently sold some of hxs property, 
and is shown on a township map of still owning 160 acres away 
from the corner in the southeast quarter of section 19. Vernen 
(who used to be known as LaVerne Faber, and who attends fc , e 
Covenant Church), says that his father often spoke of Hawley s 
Corners. The intersection of Ellithorpe/Pease/and Burlmgto 
Road was probably called Hawley's Corners after Hux ey so 
out. The intersection and surrounding railroad crossings m 
the Burlington Area were repaired during the summer of 1996. 

The "Second Saturday Sing at Seven," takes place at the ' Barn 
Again" located at 40W785 Bowes Bend Road. The informal get 
together of praise, joy and worship begins about. 7pm. Leonar 
and Claudia Kruse (pronounced Cruise) open up their home whic 
is a remodeled barn to anyone who likes to sing contemporary 
Christian songs, and share their faith together. T ere is a so 

an open mike for those who wish to read scripture give a 
testimony or sing. The barn is on the old Wesley and Helen Yurs 
place, and was partially remodeled by Ken Henryson an Elgi 
fireman. The Henryson's later divorced. The Kruse Family bought 
the land four years ago and finished the project. The property 

contains five acres, and some out buildings. . 1007 

At the first meeting of the sing m January o , 

25 people turned out. Since then it has grown to crowds that 
approach two-hundred. It is not advertised, but by word of mouth 
people gradually find out about it, and all are welcome . 

The author starting attending the event on 11/14/98. Four 

guitarists, a pianist, volinist, drummer and a lady Paying 
the dulcimer offer a variety of contemporary choruses.. Tunes 
from a song book called "Hosanna," are featured. They include 
"The Name of the Lord," "Shine Jesus Shine, ^and an uptempo 
version of "All Hail the Power of Jesus Name, are among the 
tunes regularly featured. The author read his Thanksgiving story 
about basketball to the crowd. There is not a ways a a 

the sings...in the past there have been good and and not 
good musicians. That night some young people also brought their 
guitars and played along with the band There was a blu ?,m 
harmonica player, and a rather spiritual rendition of Amen 

offered by one of the performers. The music prompts muc 

happiness, hand clapping and shouting. It was not a charismatic 
meeting. Most people were singing with the band, and enjoy 

the deserts afterwards. Kids and two small dogs are. running 
everywhere. Teenagers sit and talk much of the time with thei 
friends. Being seated near the front of the room, helps eliminate 
distractions. But in all fairness to the event, 1 was a 

for all forms of Christian fellowship, and not a concert. Leonar 
coordinates the program, and urges persons, to sign up on a 1x3 
to partcipate at the open mike. Singer Ric u in s ’ „ d 

the tune "Our God is An Awesome God, sang at one of the Satur a> 

night programs. He was tragically killed shortly afterwards 

on September 19, 1997 when his jeep flipped over at the 
exit at Losant, Illinois. He was thrown from his jeep. Another 
vehicle then ’ ra n over him, according Karen Watson at the 

NewsTribune. This is near LaSalle-Peru, Illinois. A passenger, 
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Mitch HcVickers survived. The Kruse Family feels that they have 
een called to do open their house for these programs and warmly 
welcome all to attend. 

During the 1920's and 1930’s the George A. Schmidt Family 
maintained a gas station, restaurant, and baseball on the land 
where Star Display sets in Udina today. The ball field was a 
great attraction as documented in the author's previous work, 
Junction 20, the Story of Udina. Some of the popular players 
, Par ^ 7 1Cipate< J there were Edison Schmidt, Don Fitchie, Walter 
cu-k Wl « S< V Johnny Ka P tain > Walter Krog, and Frank "Lefty" 
Schrieber. It is hoped that the Elgin Sports Hall of Fame will 
induct players from this era into their fine organization in 
the near future The usual umpire at the field was Scotty Ehorn. 
The Wiese. Family were business people in the area, and owned 
a store in Pmgree Grove, a tavern in Udina, and a bottling 

companyin Elgin. The Plato Cubs played at the Udina field. 

Some Udina photographs have been included in this work, from 
the author s previous book. 

Missed in the late summer of 1998 was the annual Burlington 

Town Picnic. One of its many features was a contest where patrons 
picked a number on a board. A live chicken was then allowed 

to walk across it. When the animal decided to perform its bodily 
waste function, the person whose number it was where the mess 

was, recieved a cash prize. 


Springbrook 

The Marshall and Stowell Families lived in this area near 

McDonald Road and Otter Creek in Elgin Township. The Burton's 
and Stringer s are also relatives. The complete family history 

has been recorded by Janet Burkart . This is not the same family 
as the Marshall's over on Marshall Road near Plank Road in Plato. 

The Springbrook area was also the location of one of John 

Newman s creameries. His product was called Springbrook Butter. 
It won many awards for its quality, and was mentioned often 
in Elgin newspapers. 

The 1878 Elgin Advocate Newspaper had a Springbrook news 

columnist at this time. Families including Charlie Ladd, James 
Hippie, Joseph Farnham, Jim Rogers, Miss Cookman, Addie Bisby, 
William Todd, Rev. Bela Ward, Prof. John Lawry, Dr. Burlingame, 
Josie Starks, Ladd School, H.I. Cranston, Lewis Littlefield, 
George Knettle, Thomas Schoonhoven, Charles Burton, Henry Tucker | 
and George Wright were mentioned one edition. There were also 
items concerning the success of the butter factory. In January, 
it paid $1.46 per hundred weight for November milk. During one 
period it took in 5,300 pounds of milk. The plant's owner John 
Newman was thanked for a "fine box of cigars," he presented 
at a local wedding. The reporter appears to be an "isolationist" 
and very protective of the area strongly disliking tramps, 
gossipers, or collectors of any type. 
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A D D E N D U M-3 


Switzer Road 

Just about every road in Plato Township is named after 
some long time farming family. Switzer Road is no exception. 
Today, John M. Nepermann resides on the old Switzer farm, located 
on the southeast corner of U.S. Route 20 and Switzer Road. The 
old farm contains 159 acres. John's father (John C.) moved there 
in 1943. The old barn had burned down in 1941. The renter at 
that time was Pete Thrun. The property was believed owned by 
a man named "Danielson." Previous abstracts of the land have 
been lost for many years. 

John C. Nepermann, who is a current member of the Plato 
Township Board, says that the old Switzer home was approximately 
26X24 and had three additions. There was a "lean to" on the 
north side, and a combination woodshed/washing room on the south 
side of the old farm house. It was a white li story house. East 
of the home was a gravel pit, that was used by the area farmers. 
John C. also pointed out that there was another gravel pit on 
U.S. 20 near the McQueen property. Farmers used these pits to 
fix the area roads. 

The Nepermann's have built a nice brick home on the same 
spot as the old farm house. All the original Switzer buildings 
are believed gone. Linda Switzer Lasota has done much research 
on the family. Some of it is included in this work. Old maps 
of the area show the property to belong to Nathan Daggett in 
1860, John Lovell in 1871, and Jabez Switzer in 1892 and 1904. 
J. Switzer is shown as the owner of the 159 acres in 1927. 

A check with the 1880 Census shows that Jabez Switzer 
(spelled Switcher) is 32 years old and was born in Canada. His 
wife Elizabeth was born in England. There are eight children 
including Reay, Hortimer, Joseph, Ira, Selina, Grace, Blanche, 
and Eleanor... (Selina being a popular name of the time, and 
perhaps the name of the railroad milk platform off Bahr Road? 
See Mrs. Lasota's work for exact information on this family). 

There are also three servants working for the Switzer's 
Nelly Grant, William Walsh, and George Piper. The 1920 township 
map shows the farm in the name of Elizabeth Switzer. By 1927, 
the property is owned by J. Switzer. A son Ira, ran the farm 
after his father Jabez moved to Washington state. In nearby 
Rutland Township there is a Joseph and Alice Switzer. Switzer 
Road is a short road between Plank Road and U.S. 20 between 
Udina and Pingree Grove. The former principal at Lily Lake School 
was Mike Switzer in 1993. 


Marshall Road 

Like Switzer Road, Marshall Road is located in the northwest 
corner of the township near Pingree Grove. It connects Plank 
Road with U.S. 20 on the west side of the village. The stories 
of the two roads are probably similar. They were named after 
the long time farmers who lived nearby. 

The 1880 census shows that a William Marshall age 31 and 
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Ills Wife Agnes 21 lived on an area farm. They had an eight month 
o son Charles. Fred age 19 is listed as a brother. Edwin Berry 
is the tenant on the farm. Both William and Agnes were born 

R 11 .? 111 ] 101 ®' Hl , S father was from England, and mother from Canada. 
Both of Agnes parents according to the census were born in 

T m 6 s . ame 98 acres of land belongs to E. Bennett from 
1 Q J,° 189 Q 2, Mart , in Marshall is the owner of the land on the 1892, 

* , and 1927 maps. The family residence appears to be 

? n the ® outh Slde of Plank Road, at the south end of Marshall 
Road. There is also about forty acres, west of Martin's 100 
acres, west of Marshall Road. Gus Follman also remembers that 
a Leslie Marshall perhaps Martin's brother also owned a farm 
to the north and on the west side of Marshall Road (shown as 
Marshall Brothers on plat maps in 1927). J.M. Meyers lives across 
the street from Martin Marshall on the north side of Plank Road 
east of Marshall Road. A later generation of the Marshall family 
may have moved to Wisconsin. Much of the land in this area was 
purchased by Elmer Kneip, (owner of a corn beef firm) who 
contracted custom farmers to grow crops for him. Note: It should 
mentioned here that there are two Marshall families that figure 
into the history of the area. The other Marshall's are from 
Bowes Station and Elgin Township. They have been researched 
tor this work by their survivor Janet Lois Stowell Burkart. 


Barn Again 

A short ride through Plato Township will reveal a number 
°f rustic barns that still dot the countryside. They are 
reminders of the area's rich dairy and agricultural heritage. 
On Russell Road at 40W154, is the old Kenneth Russell farm and 

AnuA 7 n W p ich on ® of the family’s long time properties. At 

40W470 Russell Road is the former Leslie and Helen Gurke Farm 
which contains another old barn. Nearly across the street on 
the south side of Russell Road, heading toward Plato Center 
is the old Northrop Barn, at 40W639. It was once owned by Larry 
and Inas Northrup, and earlier Frank and Selma Smith. Dean and 
Gina MacMorr is plan to restore the structure. The barn dates 
back to the 1860 ' s-1870's time frame, and was sold off separately 

7™,*^ addacent 0ak Rid §e Farm Subdivision. Further west at 
41W046 Russell Road is the old Ralph and Erma Johnson farm and 
barn. ^ The property is owned by Leroy and Ellen Nelson. One of 
Leroy s sons Larry, his wife Linda, and their four children 
live on the farm. Part of the acreage was sold off in 1998 to 
build the new Cornerstone United Methodist Church. 


Janet Burkart/ Marshall and Stowell Families 

Janet’s great-great grandparents were George and Mary 
(Burton) Marshall and Seth and Anna (Allen) Stowell II and Seth 

and Mary (Bancroft) Stowell I. George and Mary farmed in the 

Udina, Plato and South Elgin areas. They are buried in the 

Udina Cemetery along with many Burton and Stringer relatives. 

Seth and Anna Stowell II came to this area in 1835 and bought 

federal land grants in the Plato Township, St. Charles Township, 
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and Elgin Township areas. "According to family writings (1941), 
of my grandmother Anna E. Stowell our family genealogist, 'Will 
Muirhead once told Seth F. Stowell that his grandfather Seth 

Stowell had his name on two-thirds of the deeds in farms in 
Plato and North Plato.' He, Seth II was at one time considered 

the "wealthiest man in Kane County. I don't know if this is 

in fact true, but I do know know where some of the property 

was," says Mrs. Burkart. Seth and Mary Stowell I are buried 
in the North Plato Cemetery. Mrs. Burkart has more information 
on her relatives included in this book. Note:. This was a 

different Marshall family than the one on Marshall Road. 

Park Property 

At the time of this writing, the township is considering 

the purchase of land to build a park. They had previously sold 
some twenty acres that was slated for a park to the school 

corporation. The township currently has no park department. 
When land is obtained, plans are to move the old railroad station 
which now sets in front of the town hall to the new park. This 
is the second town railroad station. The first being larger 

and having more of a historical significance was replaced by 
this smaller freight station in the 1940's. The township is 
looking at four possible parcels for a park closer to Plato 
Center. 1/99. 


Jeff Fennema 

Jeff is working on a short history of his family . His 

parents were Fred and Nancy Fennema who were in the restaurant 
business in Elgin. His grandparents owned a farm near the 

intersection of Corron and Bowes Road beginning about 1934. 
It is across from where Eleanor Yurs lives. Jeff is interested 
in local history, and has information about an old family the 

Phelan's. The Phelan's owned considerable property on Corron 
Road south of Bowes Road. There was also a P. Phelan who owned 
a government land patent near New Plato in the 1840 s. Jeff 
lives in South Elgin. 

A number of Phelan's appear on the 1904 township maps. Andy 

and John Phelan lived on Bowes Road west of the James Tazewell 
farm near Crawford Road. Pat Phelan, was an earlier land owner 
around the New Plato area, on Corron Road, north of McDonald 
Road. The 1880 Census, shows Pat and his wife Bridgett and their 
seven children living on a farm in section 35, which became 
the Fred Yurs property by 1904. 

Serengetti Lodge 

Serengetti Lodge is the new name of the Bohemian Restaurant 
located on Route 47 south of the Baker Cemetery, (see section) 
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WEP5-FM Elgin High School 


The author does three volunteer radio shows for this station 
which has been on the air since 1950. When E.H. "Doc" Hoke 
operated the station in the late 1950's, one of his broadcast 
students was Jo Anne Crawford Granquist (class of 1955). She 
is the granddaughter of Judson Crawford, who was the Plato School 
maintenance man for many years. Crawford Road is named after 
her family. 

Jo Anne relates that on one of her air shifts the U S 
Air Force program "Serenade in Blue" was played. She later 
married a musician from that orchestra. She also says that 
another former broadcaster Bill Paar lived in Plato for a short 
time Paar operated stations in Highland Park, Illinois and 
in Indiana. He is mentioned in the author's book on Chicagoland 

radl i < 7 PP«? 1 TrM« d ’ Val u ley Voices." The book also lists an A.C. Kadow 
as WEPS-FM s technical advisor in 1950. The Kadow's are a 
well known family in the Plato area. Jo Anne relates that she 
attended Plato School for a short time, and became instantly 

„ when the other students found out that she was 
Juddie s granddaughter. 


Pickle Puzzle 

When Jack and Ellen Krumm built their home on the northeast 
corner of Plank and Route 47, they unearthed an old foundation. 

his could have been a home or some other structure. Ellen found 
a broken porcelain doll's head. This indicated that there could 
have once been a home there. Ellen later married Leroy Nelson. 
The couple live on this corner, and always heard that the pickle 
factory was here. Frieda Bahr also states, "that's where the 
pickle factory was, that's why the area was called pickle 

comers. A study of this corner elsewhere in this work, using 
county documents, follows the trail of land transfers, but does 
not indicate what was actually located on this corner. It is 
known that the Free Methodists once owned a third of an acre 
on this corner. 

In the historical accounts of Harvey Rohrsen and Edna Hartje 
Austby, are mentioned other buildings and homes heading east 
towards the cemetery. Harvey mentions a prohibition tavern, 
and other ^ homes. "They sold crackers for lOd, and your beer 

was free, he laughed. Edna has always heard that this was the 
location of the pickle factory, and that some eight acres to 
the east was in cucumbers for the plant. The names "Pickle City " 
or Pickle Corners," and "Pickle Center," have always been 
a PP e ^ 0 North Plato. The approximately nine acre parcel east 
o Route 47 shows the area divided in three small tracts. In 

the past these might have been the former locations for a store 
or post office. 

Each corner of this intersection had something important 
on it. To the southwest was the church. On the northwest corner 
was the school. Next door to the west may have been a stage 

stop (old Busche home). On the southeast corner of Plank and 

Route 47 was some type of horse sheds for the church, and Rev 
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Hitzeroth's garden. An 1892 map shows a farm house on the corner 
and the initials "A.C." The history of the northeast corner 

remains blank at the moment. 

The cemetery is further to the east, which increased in 
size when it gained property from the Bahr and Young families. 
The cemetery is shown on 1871 maps, when surrounding land was 
owned by pioneer settler John S. Durand. Most of the people 

buried in the cemetery belong to long time area families like, 
Kusk, Thies, Kiel, Young, Samis, Eineke, Rohrsen, Hitzeroth, 
Boeger, Hartje, Stege, and many others. There are some older 

unreadable stones. Another old marker belongs to Warren B. 

Prescott 1839-1893. It was the Young family that were known 

to have grown the cukes (pickles) for the plant. 

In addition Alice Thurnau relates that there was a pickle 
factory in Pingree Grove. Sources have reported that this was 
the same plant where bricks were once made. According to an 
1898 railroad map the brick factory was next to the clayhole. 

Harvey Rohrsen 1 s location on where he heard the place was 
is different. He points out a well on the Hartje property near 

Bahr Road, where he heard the plant once was on Route 47. An 

1892 map shows a creamery, store and post office to be near 

there. "Water from the well was used to mix the cement to pave 
Route 47," he says. The pickle plant existed before his time. 

Meanwhile a more recent discussion with Dale Marshall 
suggests that the pickle plant was located just north of the 
North Plato School. This would be on the west side of Route 
47 north of Plank Road. His cousin Ralph remembers that there 
were several large wooden containers there that soaked the 
cucumbers in a brine solution before they were shipped. They 
were possibly then sent over to Pingree Grove for processing. 
A circa 1900 newspaper article stated that a "pickle factory 
was to be built in the town." So many people including the 
Young's were growing cucumbers as a cash crop, that the area 
began to be called "pickle center," or pickle city. 

An 1892, township map shows that the owner of the land 
on the northwest corner of the intersection where the school 
stood was Mrs. E.S. Peck. (She owned land on the northwest and 
southeast corners of the intersection in 1904). Her husband 
was Edgar Peck. Hmmm, . .a peck of pickles, and cucumbers would 

make a nice story. Dale Marshall and his cousin Ralph also could 
be correct with their information that the factory was on the 
Peck property north of the school. County records show that 
in 1875, Erastus Hurlburt sold all of his land (25 acres) to 
the Peck's except for six square rods (about a third of a an 
acre). This small parcel was about 750 feet north of the 
northwest corner of Plank Road and Route 47 , and north of the 
school. It was excepted out of the transaction and was "reserved 
for the cheese factory." This indicates that a plant of some 
kind was operating here, which may have later become North 
Plato's puzzling pickle operation. 

With the exception of Mr. Rohrsen's information that the 
pickle plant could have been located just south Elmer Hartje s 
home, most people think that the factory was on the northeast 
corner of Plank Road and Route 47. There was an old building 
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there, and we know that the Young's grew cucumbers on their 

?h a r b l h Pr °u er / y ,: Tken there is the data from the Marshall's 

t at they had heard that the factory was located on the west 
side of Route 47, just north of the school. Their information 
included the possible location of brine tanks to hold the 

cucumbers before processing. Could it be that the operation 
required both parcels to handle the product? With all this 

activity, re: growing, manufacturing and storage for shipping, 

its no wonder that the intersection was called "pickle 
something. It is also unclear if there were two pickle plants, 
one in North Plato, and the other in Pingree Grove. The other 
possibility was that the the cucumbers were then shipped to 
Pingree Grove for final processing. This question deserves more 
research, as it is an important part of the area's heritage. 

At this Pomt, we are still "in a pickle" as to the exact spot 
o the pickle plant. We relish" the thought of someday learning 
it s exact location. 6 


Warren B. Prescott 


pi ^ C wf Ck , ° f the 1880 Census shows that Fred Adgate was North 
Plato s blacksmith then. The North Plato Cemetery has many family 
members buried there. However, there is one marker for Warren 
Prescott by itself. Mr. Prescott was married in 1881, according 
in aX \na% St aewspa P e j r source. He died at the age of 54 on July 
JO, 1893, of typhoid fever in his home. The funeral was held 
m the school building according to the article. Prescott lived 
in Pingree Grove, and had been ill for sometime. A brother from 
New York was his only known living relative.. 


Agnes Crichton 


She died of a fall in 
of Udina. She left three 
Shedden. and two sisters Mrs. 


July of 1898, and was a resident 
brothers John, Robert and Andrew 
Rosborough and Mrs. Eliza Pogue. 


Michael and Marynora Westland 


When the Westland's tell their two daughters Jamie and 
Kelly to go out m the yard and play, one never knows what new 
toys they will bring back. About five years ago, when the 

Westland s moved to their acre farmette, they knew little 

about the area Curious about its history, they did some research 

discoveries land through the country, and made two important 

To the north of their home at 39W 370 McDonald Road (1 

mile east of Corron Road), they were able to determine that 
a small cemetery was once on the property and a farmer's dump 
was also on their land. The county showed them a map, with a 

symbol on it, which they were told was the location of a 
cemetery. 

Maps show that the owner of the land was J.D. McDonald 

as early as 1892. The 1871 atlas shows that Harger and Buzzell's 
Otter Creek Farm occupied this area. Prior to this time, early 
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pioneer Stephen Archer and his sons owned all of the land on 

the north side of McDonald Road. 

The 1927 maps show McDonald Brothers E., J.P., and W. 

all with about 70 acres of land each on the north side of 
McDonald Road . 

To date, items found in the dump have included bottles, 
gas lanterns, pieces of dishes, kettles, paint cans, and a broken 
wagon or carriage of some type. "The children are finding new 
things all the time," Marynora advises. The site is just south 
of Stony Creek, and north of the Westland home. (The next 
property north, of the creek was owned by Bruce and Cathy Smith). 

The other feature of the Westland property is a unique 
area in a U — shaped grove of trees also north of their home. 
There is an entrance, where a cemetery was believed to be 

located. The Westland have turned the parcel into a small garden 
and report much success in growing vegetables there. If there 
were any bodies or headstones on this land, all have since been 
removed. It would be interesting to note if it could be 
determined if it were the McDonald's, Archer's or anyone else 
who may have left items in the dump, or buried anyone in the 

cemetery. The author has not been able to locate any information 
on any past or present burial spots in the area, except for 

the damaged stones on Crawford Road to the west. 

When the weather improves, the Westland children plan to 
do more searching for the various pioneer items that still might 
be buried in the farmer's dump. To the date, the Westland's 
have found many arrowheads and other Indian items on the land. 

The only structure on the corner of Corron Road and McDonald 

Road is an old farm house owned by Jim and Bridgett Shanley. 

This is the old McCance and later Truans home. Bernice Fitzgerald 
Mapes and her family also once lived here as did Ted Struve. 

For many years Bernice's grandfather Perry Mapes owned 

much of the land around the intersection. She recalls going 
to second grade at the Plato Corners School, which was later 
knocked down. Her last teacher was Miss Boswell. The structures 
on the other three corners were destroyed many years ago, 
including the Corron Church, the school on the northeast corner, 
and other shops. (There was a post office, store, and wagon 
repair shop in the area also. The Corron Church was south of 

the southwest corner, and next to the woods. 

George and Lucille Carlson 

Compared to many of the long time Plato farmers, the 
Carlson's are newcomers. However, George has an appreciation 
for history, and was happy to help the author out with a few 
bits of interesting information. His home is west of the Hidden 
Lakes Subdivision on Russell Road. 

George has all the deeds concerning the property. The first 
is dated February 1, 1846, when Jedediah Miller Jr. received 
a land patent from then President James K. Polk. Soldiers who 
fought in the Indian wars were often given land in payment for 
their military services. 

Early maps from 1871 through 1904, show that a Gustav Miller 
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owned over 150 acres around the area where the subdivision is 

n°?^' iS W6St ° f the Jose P h Schmitz place, and east of the 
William Krueger land which later became the Northrop Farm. Miller 
also owned forty acres of land on the north side of Russell 
Road. Other adjacent land owners were C. Russ, H.Vanocher, and 
R. Burton. 

The property changed hands many times over the years 
according to the documents that Carlson has. In 1926, the land 
consisted of eighty acres owned by Elgin lawyer Franz Castle 
and. his business partner A1 Burger. Castle lived in a large 
home near Locust and State Street in Elgin. Franz sold forty 
acres, to the south in 1942 to William DeCardy for $4,000. This 
land is now the Chippewa Acres Subdivision. 

In the 1950 s, Castle, and his partner A1 Burger operated 
a nursery on the land called "Valley Landscape." (Others have 
referred to the business as Valley Gardens or Valley Landscaping, 
urger s Nursery or One Stop Garden Shop. This was actually 
Burger s store that sold the stock grown on Castle's property. 
The business is now the Rosedale Patio Shop in South Elgin, 
t is owned by William Albrecht, a former employee of Burger's). 

George Carlson was a long time friend of the Castle family. 
When they did not have a car during the war, George drove Franz's 
family around for shopping and other errands. Franz's daughter 
Betty married Bob Muirhead. The Muirhead's built the Frank Lloyd 
right home on Rohrsen Road. Franz's granddaughter was Ann, 
the last federal officer-in-charge of the Plato Post Office. 

They offered to sell George an old farmhouse on the property 
and about 18 acres for $8,000. George and his wife Lucille, 
wbo A,* fr ° m Nebraska w e r e living in Elgin at the time. In April 
of 1956, George did purchased 21§ acres of other land from 
Castle, for $7,000. By 1977, Carlson and his partner Herman 
Smith, put their parcels together and developed 21 lots and 
created the Hidden Lakes Subdivision. 

There are four lakes on the property. "The lakes are there 
for proper drainage," Carlson told the author. Mr. Castle had 
built one of them, as did Dale Marshall assisted by Glenn 
Muirhead. Marshall and his family lived in the old (remodeled) 
farm house from 1965- to the early 1970's. He owned 20 acres 
east of the Carlson's. Gerald and Ruth Coloumbe also once lived 
there. George Carlson later built another lake. There always 
has been water in a small swamp pn the east side of the entrance 
to Hidden Lakes. There are fish in them. Last year a l\ pound 
bass was caught in one of the ponds. They are about 12 feet 
deep. Castle's lake in the middle of the subdivision was called 
Lake Superior Junior." Giertz Construction actually did the 
work of building the ponds. 

The area has always had drainage problems. Tiles were in 
the ground to collect run-off water. Castle also had erected 
a windmill, to try and pump water into his lake. However, by 
the summer, ^the water had dried up and all the fish were killed. 

In the 1920 s a lawsuit resulted, when one property owner closed 
the tiles resulting in the flooding of adjacent land. 

There was much tree stock planted on the property. Most 
of it was sold at what became Rosedale Patio Shop in South Elgin. 
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This business is located on Route 31 about a mile south of 
Elgin. This area was once called Kerber Station. It was a stop 
on the Chicago-Aurora-Elgin electric line. (There was also a 
Kerber Farm, near where the railroad museum is in South Elgin. 
George Carlson says that Franz Castle was the executor of the 
Kerber will. Castle resigned and purchased the property, calling 
it Castle-Muir. Some of the land was later donated to the South 
Elgin Trolley Museum). 

The farmhouse at Hidden Lakes has been remodeled several 
times. Melvin Horton once lived there. A Rockford college music 
professor Philip Sosloff resides there now. Previous owners 
of this tract were Jerry and Ruth Coulombe in September of 1952. 
He remodeled the farmhouse and then sold it to Dale Marshall. 
The next owners were A1 Rogole?, Herman Smith, Bruce Klatt, 
and then Sosloff. Klatt was an artist, and Rogole was a glass 
blower for National Electronics, according to Carlson. 

In 1968, the Carlson's built their home just to the west 
of the Hidden Lakes Subdivision. Over the years, George has 
remembered several events that have happened in the area. Once 
there was an explosion in the milk house at the Northrop Farm. 
Possibly a methane gas build up, caused the blast. The Carlson's 
also remember the sad night, when the Hitzeroth Store burned 
down on Christmas Eve of 1982. Today George and Lucille enjoy 
a comfortable life in their rural home. They raised three 
children Barbara, Virginia and John, who is the assistant deputy 
of the local fire department. George is a member of the Elgin 

Historical Society. 

Inas I. (Sistler) Northrop obit 

Inas passed away at the age of 78 on February 15, 1999. 

She married Lawrence Northrop on October 16, 1943 in Geneva. 

They farmed in both Elgin and Dundee Townships, before purchasing 
the property where Dean and Regina MacMorris live now. The 
MacMorris Family bought the farm and all of its rustic buildings 
from the Northrop's in 1986. 

Lawrence passed away on January 13, 1997. They had four 

children including Barbara, Lawrence, Bonnie, and James. Her 
three sisters, Marguerite, Gwendolyn and Louise have all passed 
away. Inas also had six grandchildren. 

She was a member of the Cornerstone United Methodist Cburch. 
Just a few days before her passing, she was asked by neighbor 
Dorothy Russell to submit information about what she knew about 
the area, and was excited to be able to help with this book. 
A memorial service took place at Cornerstone on February 20. 
There was no visitation. In lieu of flowers, donations were 

to be sent to the Ruth Circle at the church, (see Northrop family 
history, and MacMorris). 

Glenwood School for Boys 

A number of well-known corporations cannot be wrong, as 
well as a dedicated staff of adults who keep the doors open 
at Glenwood School for Boys. Established in the late 1800's 
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„h„rh fl n n SU i t n b ° Norwood p ark, and later in south 

suburban Glenwood, Illinois, the school has provided the turning 
point for youths headed for trouble. It's military type methods 

Q f V ® hp ” any T . 3 < r hlld " in harms way, from becoming wards 

the state. The children march, wear uniforms and are fined 
for any disobedience, or rewarded for good behavior. The school 
is not an orphanage, or an "audy" home, where juvenile offenders 
are sent. In fact, if a child has a police record, or is referred 

y , t de state Department of Children and Family Services, he 
will not be admitted. 

r-n t- P r!n tS ’ I ? ai i n i ly fr ° m broken homes, or who are unable to 
control their children place them at Glenwood. They pay a sliding 

a U1 Jun°e - $?5 ^ 1 ° * a raonth * (These figures are from 

a June 1998 Chicago Tribune article by Grant Pick and Steve 

agan). Parents sign a five page contract allowing for emergency 
£ are ’ cbapel attendance, and to agree to limit their 
® , The children attend on campus school and local high 

schooi later. They remain at the home through eighth grade 

and go home on the weekends. They can stay at Glenwood through 
high school if they wish. 

. , The ori gi n al Glenwood Home for Boys began as the Illinois 

industrial Training School for Boys in Norwood Park. It was 

S r ar A l u by T att ° 1 rney and statesman Robert Todd Lincoln, son 
of Abraham Lincoln. In 1887, the school opened with its mission 
to assist deserving street waifs by removing them from hiding 
places of depravity." 

P1 Ia 189 ®1 the sch ool moved to 18700 S. Halsted Street in 
Glenwood Illinois. This was a large farm, where young people 
learned about planting, harvesting, and animal care. Later came 
vocational shops and the continuing military atmosphere. 

The students live in cottages at south suburban Glenwood 
and are assigned house parents. Fundraising increased in 1976, 
to keep the schools from going bankrupt. Then president Fred 
Bezanson streamlined the operation, and made Glenwood a five 
day operation instead of seven. The annual cost for care for 
a boy at Glenwood is $23,000 compared to twice as much at places 
like Maryville and Mercy Home which are seven day a week 
programs. (The DCFS cost including other medical and psychiatric 
fees is $76,000 a year per child). 

In 1994, Glenwood West opened its doors. The facility has 
four hundred acres at 41W 400 Silver Glen Road. A spokesperson 
told the author, there are 56 boys at the school that attend 
on site classes. All the students are currently in grades 3-8. 

new $14 million dollar capital drive is under way to benefit 
the school. Between campuses, there are 240 boys getting a second 
chance m life. The school takes the time to steer these kids 
away from drugs, gangs, and other trouble. 

During Glenwood's history 16,000 boys have gone through 
the school. About ten boys per year graduate, and a good 
percentage of them continue to college. Most alumni have become 
electricians, carpenters, military personnel or gone into real 
estate. Many major firms contribute funds to the schools, and 
serve on their three boards. Its annual budget is $6.8 million 
dollars per year. Glenwood's current president is John Irwin. 
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The school's motto is "an educational and residential community 
for boys in need." The associate director of development at 
the St. Charles campus is Pat Pretz. 

Dittman Tenant Farmers 

Many people have lived in the two small tenant houses located 
along Bahr Road on what used to be the Bill Dittman farm. Gordon 
Hartje remembers that in the building to the east, which is 
the old Rohrsen School, lived a large family named Hutter. lhey 
had 6-8 kids. Living in the small blue house to the west was 
Leo Belden and his family. He had a son Joe, and a daughter 
Louise who married Ralph Rabe. Leo later went to work on a farm 
in Huntley. Dittman owned many farms around the area. 


Udina Information 

Much information about the Udina area is presented in the 
author’s previous book..Junction 20, "The Story of Udina. Some 
information in that publication has been updated m this work 
about Plato Township. Recently, an 1871 map of the area was 
examined. It revealed that a blacksmith shop was located on 
Plank Road just west of Route 20 on the south side of the road 
It is commonly thought that Freeman Grow owned a blacksmith 
shop on the same property where Pedersen's Tavern sets today 
in the "Y" intersection. The area also boasted of a wagon repair 
shop, cheese factory, post office, stagecoach inn school^, and 
church. The cemetery is still located west of Pedersen s. A 
parsonage is shown on some maps across from the cemetery on 
Plank Road. Udina gets its name from Scottish poet Robert Burns, 
who called Edinburgh, Scotland "Edina" for short. Since Elg ^ 
had a Scottish name already, Udina as well as Dundee sought 
fitting names for the area that featured early Scottish 
residents. Udina is was one of many Plato area communities that 
seem to prosper for a short time, but never became a real town. 


Township Board 

The newest township board member is Ted Heise Jr. He 
replaces Joe Hulke who becomes the new road commissioner on 
April 1, 1999. Former road commissioner Fred Ermel is retiring. 

Heise is a local developer. 


Hidden Lakes/Hidden Hill 


Hidden Lakes Subdivision is located on 
Township. Hidden Hill is on U.S. 20 at 
Udina. Hidden Hill has only one lake. 


Russell Road in Plato 
Old Barn Road east of 
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More Valley Gardens 

Mrs. Eugene (Helen) Castle 


„ , Valley Gardens Nursery was incorporated as a wholesale 

si th” f fh” UrSery ' Frank Burger ’ Franz Castle, and C. Morgan 
” f, ° f Chicago were involved in the ownership. The nursery 

Center The ^ Ke ^ ber Stati °n. and 80 acres at Plato 

ter. The partners had a Chicago office at 7 W. Madison Street 
a year before forming the South Elgin enterprise. 

r _ ni _ 1 a m Albrecht in recent years managed the Burger Garden 
Center, later known as the Rosedale Garden Center. Mr § Albrecht 
worked for Mr. Burger before entering military service After 

?Gene r d tU d rn r PUrchaSed the center after A1 Burger had died 
(Gene did not want it. His father was Franz Castle). 

Albrecht is fast becoming the rose king, with his laree 

qoantxty of potted roses. The business in the former Kerber 

3l“i 0 Sout r h ea FT S "°y , CaUed P ' osedale Patio Shop. It is on Route 
dl m South Elgin, (also see George Carlson). 


Old Roads 

advises that % ? OUnt J* r ° ad * Township clerk, Raymond Russell 

advises that m his study of county records there were many 

roads proposed to be built, like the one described by Leroy 
Nelson. Many were planned but not constructed. 

Andy’s Barber Shop 

“ A i" dy Grossen ' s Barber Shop are made in the Chapter 

iith he lr’ed a H t ?“ ns Center Ch ' 2 ' and «"' e r s a t i o n s 

ith the Fred and Lorraine Ermel, Jerry and Claire Sevller 
and James P. Hornyak. ^raire oeyiier, 


stone School/Church 

Stone School/Church are described in Chapter #14. 

Cnrrtfrf n l0 H ated r° D the S ° Uth side of Silver Glen Road east of 
Corron Road m Campton Township. Howard Lorenz took the building 

" The old h 1 86 Van Tassel ' s live and rent from Lorenz 

t h K SCh ° garage is believed to be a part of the home. 

The srh r< \ y buiddang had brick and mortar between the studs. 

however th "h 1 t0 be naraed after someone named Stone, 

however the brick and mortar between the walls could also be 
a reason for the name. 


Land ' 0 
Engine 


. Other Area Train Derailments 
Corn engine 132 tons derailment at Cloverdale 6-28-66 
struck a cement truck. 


°u 12 1973 ’ 12 tank cars carrying fertilizer 

the Main St. Crossing in Burlington. The spilled 
rlammable. Damage was done to the train, rails, and 


derailed near 
cargo was not 
buildings. 


27 cars 1 mile west of Genoa at Deer Creek, 7-1979. 
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ADDENDUM 4 
Bahr Road Families 
More Edna Hartje Austby 

More information on the Hartje Family as told by Edna Hartje 
Ausby...Edna supplied a hand drawn map showing her brother Elmer 
Hartje's place on the southwest corner of Bahr Road and Route 
47. He was married to Hazel Romke. Edna, remembers that Elmer 
was a very religious man. "He'd ring the bell at the North Plato 
Church during funerals. They used to have good beef dinners 
there. Elmer was an electrician by trade, and worked for the 
Van Fleet Company. Earlier in life, he also had a milk route. 

A little ways down on the north side of the road was the 
Hartje Brothers farm. These were two bachelors (Edna s Uncle 
Louis and Fred). Edna's father Henry grew up on this farm. There 
is only a barn there today. 

Going further west near a hill was the Robert Mayberry 
farm. Before that, the property belonged to Ernest Romke, and 
earlier Bill Dittman in 1949. A family named Walker also rented 
it. Also on the south side of the road further west down a long 
lane is where Edna grew up. A photo of this farm is included 
in this work. Edna's father Henry constructed all the buildings 
on the land. (Newer homes are sometimes omitted in this work). 

On the north side of Bahr Road further west is a small 
home where Dolores Herrmann lives today, daughter of David and 
Mildred (Plote) Herrmann. The next larger house is where the 
Herrmann's live (Plote homestead). Mildred's folks moved into 
the smaller home built for them by David Herrmann. 

Further west of the Herrmann's were homes owned by Fred 
Plote and Henry Spriet. Across the railroad track on the south 

side of Bahr Road was the Herman Volkening Farm. Edna did not 
know anything about a small train station called Salina that 
used to be where Bahr Road passes close to the ICRR. She does 
remember walking along the tracks and picking up buckets of 
coal that had fallen off railroad cars to heat their house. 
The small train station/milk platform has been gone for many 
years. As mentioned earlier, the origination of the place's 
name Salina is not known. In recently, studying the Switzer 

Family history, there was a Salina in this family, which 

indicates that perhaps this was a popular female name at this 
time. One of David Herrmann's son lives in Edna's old house 

today. The Illinois Central Railroad Track is behind the house. 
Edna did not remember anything about a dance hall being located 
on the road. She stated that this may have been before her time, 
but doubts it existed. "If there was a dance hall there Hartje s 
would have loved it, they all liked music," she explained. 

Some people think that this section of Bahr Road west of 
Route 47, should have been called Hartje Road. The Bahr's lived 
on the east side of Illinois Route 47 near Plank Road. 

Edna Hartje Austby Talks About Her Family 

My Uncle Fred Hartje, before my dad owned the family farm. 
He (Fred) worked on the Illinois Central Railroad for many years. 
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My dad put electricity and running water in the place. It had 
well water, a wood stove, and kerosene lamps. This all was 
installed in 1942. 

When my brother Harold came home from service, he helped 

my oldest brother Elmer. They put plumbing into Henry's home. 
My two uncles were bachelors and lived by themselves, after 
their mother and sisters left. My dad built most or all of the 
buildings on our place. This was except the house, which he 
put a basement under. It had 48 acres and grew good crops. We 
milked cows, had pigs, chickens and a big garden. Henry Hartje 

(Edna's father) was the local school director for 28 years. 
His sister Edith Thies lived in Dundee. She and her husband 
Louis ran a feed mill in back of Haeger Pottery for many years. 

Fred Hartje was a bachelor and a very good church member. 

He lived on Bahr Road, on the right side coming off Route 47. 

(Only the barn is there now. He bought North Plato's first church 
organ. He played his saxophone once in a while at church. 

Fred had three brothers Louis, Henry, Trnador (who died 

at birth) and four sisters. Augusta was single. Elizabeth lived 
by the cemetery. Bertha died at birth, and Edith lived in Dundee. 
Their dad Fred Hartje was 51 when he came over from Germany, 

and met his wife Amelia Reimer. They farmed all their life, 
and had a regular size farm. 

Leroy Nelson's Farm Facts 

When Leroy and Ellen Nelson decided to sell some of their 
land to build the new Cornerstone United Methodist Church, a 

little history went along with it. Leroy has been told by some 
long time residents, and has noticed himself a possible road 
that once extended from somewhere near the intersection of 
Rohrsen and Muirhead Roads east to Nesler Road. The road may 

have begun somewhere near a small lake he calls "peanut pond," 
through his land, past the old Gurke/Dopke farms and across 
Russell Road. This road may have extended down the long lane 
that leads past the old Schmitz farm to Nesler Road. While an 
intense study of old land documents would have to be made to 
see if this is so, Leroy offers other evidence. On his farm 
on Russell Road, there were once two old farm houses north of 
the area. Today these homes would have no access, unless a road 

was once through the area. The long lane of the former Schmitz 

Farm, could also once been a road to the east, he speculates. 
"This might have been the way that farmers got around all the 
mud on Plank Road," Leroy offers. A check of 1860 maps does 

not reveal a road in this area, except what became Russell and 
Muirhead Roads. Leroy's idea is based on some good old fashioned 
farmer's sense and could be backed up by some investigations. 
We do know of roads in the township that no longer exist. This 
includes the extension of Pease Road south to Burlington Road, 
and the gravel road to the Salina milk platform at Bahr Road 

and the IC railroad tracks. There could be many others that 
were closed by farmers to suit their purposes. The author once 
found a book of proposed early pioneer roads in the county files. 
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Addendum-continued 


Plato Road Commissioner 

Effective April 1 , 1999, Fred W. Ermel is resigning his 

position due to health reasons. Fred has been the road 

commissioner for Plato Township since 1987. Joe Hulke who lives 
on Russell Road will become the next road commissioner. 

At a recent visit, Lorraine, Fred and the author, laughed 

some more about the past around Plato Center. The Ermel s 
mentioned that when they first came to the area, they lived 
in a small apartment above the old parsonage across from the 

cemetery. This home was occupied in recent years by Mrs. 

Reinbold. At one time the Ermel's were also volunteers for the 
fire department. Lorraine drove a small "Scout vehicle that 
could hold a couple of men and some equipment in the back. On 

a call one day, she drove across a field in a hurry, jostling 

the men up some. The tail gate also came loose and hit Jerry 
Seyller in the head. Good thing he had his helmet on. 

As Fred retires from his position as road commissioner, 
he can look back at many years of quality service to the 

community, and has plenty of stories to go along with them. 
He remembers the time, that the township purchased a new snow 

plow. He thought it was quite easy to operate, "just watch the 
lines on the street, and aim it down the road. Fred later 

learned that the vehicle was manufactured off center . The plow 

clipped eight mailboxes, including David Herrmann's before, 
Fred realized that he had to get over more on the road. Fred 

and Lorraine's kindness about life comes from the same easy 
going style, which people like Carl Hitzeroth and Raymond 

Russell have always had. They treat everyone like friends, are 
interested in what you have to say, have remained humble through 
the years, and do not seek any special attention for themselves. 

The Ermel's plan to continue to operate the community post 
office. Some type of observance hopefully will be planned in 
the near future to honor Fred and Lorraine for their many years 
of dedication to the township. 

Spelling Errors 

A conscientious effort has been made to spell the names 
of streets and people correctly in the work. The sources used 
by the author often had the same name spelled differently, 
sometimes in the same paragraph. Through the course of his work, 
the reader may ask themselves "is it Jawoski or Jowaski..Pearson 
or Pierson, Engelbrecht or Englebrecht, Engelking or Engleking, 
Myers or Meyer, or Meyers, Conner or Conners, or Connors, Olson, 
Olsen, or Oleson, Thies or Theis, Glenn or Glen?" Actually we 
guessed at most of the spellings, and hopefully were not wrong 
too often. This task is difficult especially when reliable 
sources are also sometimes wrong. After consulting several 
sources, we printed the names as we thought they were spelled, 
or in the most frequent form they appeared. People back then 
were not good spellers, and neither is the author.... 
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Addendum #5 


Lillian Merritt (Robert) Marshall 

u 0 ni llliai i Merritt is the daughter of one of the area's 
ell known farmers and businessmen. Her father Howard Merritt 

-“A" COrn filing, and custom farming operation! 
Some of his employees were Red Fahlbusch, Billy Kadow, (Adelbert) 
Del Pease, and Glenn Follman. Since he was a farmer, Howard 

Sn^d n °u Pr ° TT ” getti , n8 J 311 the 8as cou Pons he wanted during 

Wa r n 11 * H / AH r ?J ed S ° me ° f them for shoe coupons for his 
family. (Don and Adelbert Christensen also worked for Howard). 

Howard also built three homes along Muirhead Road north 

of the parsonage. He was quite resourceful in tearing down old 

homes and sheds to get the materials for his own projects. Paul 

a u l0Cal mechanic rented a small garage built by 
erritt for his car repair business. At one time (1940's) Howard 
owned the tourist cabins business on U.S. 20 in Udina as well 

% T 3 ,V S Garage for a short time in Plato Center. His 

wife Ruth (Gittings-92 years young) lives today with Lillian 

at their home m Kirkland. Lillian's Uncle Ed Gittings was the 
long time maintenance man at Plato School. Also residing with 

LiHian, besides her mother Ruth are Lillian's son James and 
daughter Diana and her children. There are six grandchildren 
and one great grandchild. Howard Merritt's cousin was Charles 
Kadow who owned the local tavern. He was married to Charlotte 

e ase. Lillien was named after her grandmother Lillian Pease. 

allian happily talks about her childhood years..Her home 
was where many of the area children came to play. They 
participated m baseball, "kick the can," and "hide and go seek." 
She remembers walking to school and being freighted by two bulls 
that were m the farm fields adjacent to Russell Road. The Dunn's 
and the Witt s each had mean bulls on their pastures, on both 
sides of the road. One particular winter's day it was a very 
long and cold walk to the school. Ben Dopke (Bill's father) 
who was bringing his milk to the factory, gave the kids a ride 

°JL n hl ,f T S 1 1 1 eigh tQ ^ h °°J- " They never closed the schools back 
then Liliian recalls, whoever could make it, came to class." 

_ H 6 , elt luck y if her parents gave her a few cents to spend 
at Homuth s Store. They had a good selection of penny candy 
there and a soda bar there as well." Sometimes the kids would 
go over to the Loechner's home across from the school and get 
popsicies that Mrs. Loechner made for them. On nice days, they 
walked home for lunch. During the first three years, Lillian 

was in school she was the only girl in the class. Her teacher 

was Mrs. Shellman. 

i n 6r fat 1 h / r ’ Howard liked to go to the movies and often 
took his children Lillian, Fred, James, Norm, and Marjorie there. 

»- f f. , 1 n St free outdoor movies were viewed on screens. The 

licks were shown m downtown Plato Center near the Hitzeroth 
Store at the Burlington Bank, and at (what is now) Pedersen's 
m Udina. Later Howard would take his children to the theatre 
m St. Charles where there was Vaudeville acts. "My dad liked 
Vaudeville. .He d come the theatre early so he could see the 


show twice. The first movie I ever saw was 'Lassie Come Home." 
Usually serials were shown, to make the patrons come back to 
see the ending of the story. (Some residents remember that the 
movies were paid for by the merchants, and were sometimes shown 
on the walls of buildings). 

By the time, she was old enough for the junior-senior prom, 
she once visited a place that offered another kind of 
entertainment. All the girls except one, went stag that year, 
and some departed for a place in Chicago called Joker's Joe. 
"It was a strange place where someone would be talking to you, 
while you were using the facilities in the bathroom." She 

remembers going there with Lydia Dieckman Heiberg, her sister 
Mary, and Shirley Schramm. "We were too young to drink and they 
didn't do anything there, until we left," she recalls. They- 

all went back to Plato and had a slumber party. Another one 
of Lillian's long time friends is Nancy Glidden Zaeger . They 
girls have known each other from the age of two. 

After graduating from high school in 1952, Lillian went 
to work at a plastics factory in Elgin. She met her late husband 
Robert at the South Elgin Roller Rink. It was located on Route 
31 north of the quarry and was run by a man, the kids called 

"Peaches." The guy was also a local butcher. She went skating 
every Tuesday and Saturday, and spent much time "chasing her 
husband." Later after they had been dating she accidentally 
tripped him, when their skates crossed, causing him to tumble 
hard to the floor. Robert had the unique experience to have 
been living in the house in Bowes Station at the Fennema Farm 
in 1951, where she was born. After they were married, Robert 

held a variety of jobs at the Elgin-Chicago Express (a trucking 
firm), as well as being a driver for Country's Delight in 

Hampshire. He owned a fifth interest in the express company. 

Later he worked for another dairy in Elgin, the railroad, and 
the Hampshire Granary. 

The Marshall's (not known to be related to other Marshall's 

in this work), were married in 1951. They lived at the following 

locations, South Elgin with Robert's grandparents, at the Kadow's 
house, in Hampshire, in Plato Center with her mother, on Kirk 

Avenue in Elgin, and then they moved to Kirkland in 1976. They 

were married for 33 years. He died in 1986. In their later years, 
the couple played cards regularly with Billy Dopke, Kenny Meyer, 
Del Pease, and Ralph Marshall. Lillian says at one point, the 

trucking company that Robert was working for expected him to 
drive 24 hours a day. She became worried about him, and drove 

with him across the country. 

Lillian, during our phone interview talked often of her 
grandfather Fred Merritt, her father's sister Edna Huskey, and 
her friend Nancy Glidden that she has known since age 2. The 

homes that her father built are still standing today. Next to 

Mrs. Loechner's home on east side of Muirhead Road was a house 
occupied later by her brother Norm who moved to Florida), 
followed by her folk's home, where she lived for 62 years. Her 
grandfather Fred Merritt lived in the next home to the north. 

A1 Jordi occupied the home next door to Fred Merritt. The Berg's 

had also had lived there. (more in chapter notes). 
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Lillian is pictured in some of the school pictures that 
are presented ^ in this book, courtesy of one of her classmates, 
work ard PSte Loechner - She was happy to participate in this 

Nancy (Glidden) and Edward Yaeger 

Four generations of Glidden's have owned the small twenty 

acre farm over the years just east of the Plato Center Cemetery. 
Nancy s grandparents Valentine and Lydia occupied the land in 
the early 1900's. He died in 1927 after many years of being 
f, far “ er _ and working in local milk factories. His family says 
t at . Valentine was also the tax assessor early in his life 

■ Ut ioci n0t llsted in the township records. Lydia passed away 
an , 1981 at the a § e of 100 - She had come over from Germany- and 
did domestic work until she was 80. They were from Bowes Station. 

Nancy s parents were Herbert and Ruby (Waller). They were 

ma ^ ri w e 4 d 1931 • He was a farmer and worked at the Woodruff 

and Edwards Foundry with former local baseball pitcher, Frank 
Lefty Schrieber. He also owned a painting company that did 
houses and barns. Herbert died in 1973. Ruby who passed away 

cu i987, , w * s a well-liked piano teacher around Plato Center. 
She played for the residents at the Barb City Manor Retirement 
Home m DeKalb where she lived. Nancy describes her folks as 

common people. They moved around back then and worked for other 
farmers, until they could buy their own land. The Glidden's 

daughters, Valerie and Eileen have also lived on the farm. 

The Glidden s twice sold land to enlarge the cemetery. 

Some was sold in the Depression, and much later. The farm is 

now only 16 acres in size, and the land is rented to custom 

farmers. The home on the property is one of the three oldest 

in the area. The other two being the Victor Johnson house two 
doors east, and the old parsonage in recent years occupied by 
onme ^ Reinbold .. The newer parsonage is just to the west. The 

Yaeger s have since built a newer home on their property in 
addition to the old family homestead. The old farmhouse is to 
the west, and the Yaeger's new home built in 1952 is on the 

east side of the property. Years ago, an area farmer named 

Nickols told the Yaeger's about a spring, woods, and an old 
fog cabin that used to be on the property. 

Nancy and Edward were once quite involved with the Methodist 
Church that used to set in the cemetery. When it moved around 
the corner, Edward helped with the work, and he and Frank Payne 
built the cabinets for the church. Payne's wife (Lois) was the 

organist. Edward remembers sometime in the 1960's being called 
to repair the electric church chimes in the steeple that had 

been struck by lighting. "The speakers and drivers were 

completely, blown out," Edward reported, "And everything was 
covered with bird waste, because the screens had fallen through 
in the attic to keep them out." It should also be noted here 
that the old grade school bell is the church bell mounted in 
the steeple at the old Methodist Church in Plato Center. 

The Yaeger's have been married for 47 years. They met at 
the age of 15. Nancy says that she just knew that he was the 
one. She graduated in 1951, which was the last class to actually 
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graduate from Plato Township High School. The ceremony was held 
in the Plato Gym (which is now the grade school). Subsequent 
issued diplomas stated Central High School on them. She worked 
briefly at the watch company in Elgin before getting married. 
In 1962 she and Mary Woodruff (Mrs. Ivan) started the local 
chapter of the Campfire Girls. 

Her husband Edward grew up in a converted garage, that 
his father had salvaged from the construction company where 
he worked. It was located on Route 31, in the Walnut Grove area, 
near the river, across from Chicago Rawhide. Edward served 
in the coast guard and was stationed in Brooklyn, New York. 
He has enjoyed a fine career as a consultant, engineer, and 
developer for several large firms. At the Elgin Softener 
Corporation he designed a whole line of water softeners. At 
the Masonite Corporation, he was responsible for the invention 
of a procedure that nickel coated plates that were used to 
manufacture sheets of stucco siding. He has worked with many 
skillful engineers including K.R. Smith who developed the nickel 
molds that press out phonograph records. He has also been 

employed by the Precision Diamond Tool Company in Elgin and 
holds several patents for his products. 

During the 1960's Edward also mounted a campaign which 
finally convinced township and county officials to abandon plans 
to build another airport in the area. An Elgin attorney had 
proposed to build 38 homesites and a landing strip on property 
east of Muirhead Road near the rairoad. The flight pattern would 
have taken planes directly towards the grade school and into 
Olson airport's airspace. Many meetings were held with local 
residents and the PTA in the old Plato church basement. They 

became so heated, that the pastor ordered them to move to a 
private home. 

Yaeger remembers that the measure to create the airport 
was approved 26-0 by county officials. His committee however 
hired an Aurora attorney who fought the airport on the grounds 
that the county's weak airport ordinance was unconstitutional. 
The measure was overturned in 1970, and the facility was not 
built. Later an airport authority was created to stop future 

construction of airports in the area. Edward often looks back 
and reflects that if action was not taken back then, the skies 
over Plato would be full of airplanes by now. Meanwhile while 
semi-retired, he has continued to live an active life. He has 

had plenty of time to develop his interests in music, and cars. 

The Silver Tones 

One of the more interesting portions of the Yaeger's life 
has been participation in their musical band called "The Silver 
Tones." The group was formed by Marian Chance in the 1950 s. 
When he quit to take a manger's job at Gromer's Market, Edward 
took over, moving from the rhythm guitar to the steel guitar 
and vocals. They had taught Nancy to play the bass, and one 
of their daughters Valerie picked up the drums. Over the years, 
the group has had many drummers, including Paul Gary who owns 
a music store in Dundee. They used a short melody from an old 
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radio show called Hawaii Calls," as their musical theme. The 
Silver Tones played mostly for weddings and at local dances 
at lodges. Some of their regular spots were the Elgin Eagles, 

Embers, Floyd's, Elburn Fire Department, and the Silver Leaf 

Club in Elgin on Chicago Street. The band was on hand the first 
night the Chateau Louise opened near West Dundee. (It was torn 
down around 1989). They also played at the Lincoln Inn in 
atavia, nursing homes, and many clubs in Chicago and up into 

Wisconsin. At the Blue Moon one.night, they had the chance to 
perform their instrumental recording of "Hong Kong," for Chicago 
DJ and personality Jim Lounsbury, who was running a sock hop. 
The flip side of the record was "Chance's Boogie." Edward pointed 
out that this came at time when another famous guitarist Duane 
Eddy was making the pop charts with his songs like "Rebel 

Rouser." 

The Silver Tones tried to peddle their record to Chicagoland 
record companies, but only Vee-Jay Records were interested. 
(Vee-Jay later recorded the Beatles). The recordings were made 
m a make-shift studio in Batavia with one of the first echo 
chambers. A few Chicago stations did play "Hong Kong," as well 
as once on the Elgin station. The tune has words that Edward 
wrote, but has never published. "Back then it was all payola, 
and you had to know somebody to get your record played," Edward 
added. 

There were many bands that played at local organizations 
and the Blue Moon. Chester Roush often played there, as did 
drummer Elgin Judge Donald T. Anderson. (Anderson also played 
at the old Purple Grackle and the Udina Triangle). However, 
there were enough weddings and dances to go around. The band 
would play for events of later generations of the same family. 
Edward remembers one night on a cold February night being asked 
to perform on the dirt floor of some stables near St. Charles 
The floor wasn't level and the electricity drop was too far 
away. When we inquired about it, the man running the event 
stated, "If you want the Waldorf Historia, you should book 
the Waldorf Historia." 

Another night coming home from a "gig" in Algonquin, it 
was so foggy , that they had to drive home with their car door 
open, so they could see the curves in the road. At a wedding 
one night the ceremonial garter was caught by a little boy who 
announced to the crowd.."hey, its still warm." The Glidden's 
say they could write a book about the funny things that have 
happened at their dates. "Most of those were happy times, people 
were there to have a good time, there were very few incidents," 
Edward recalled. 

These days a normal job and routine would just get in the 
way of all the activities that Edward and Nancy are in. He is 
the current president of the Lake Geneva, Wisconsin City Council 
also an alderman. She is vice-president of the musician's Local 
#680 that both of them belong to. In his spare time, he enjoys 
restoring old cars. He used to race at all the local strips. 
He made a 1932 vintage car out of some old parts, and is 
currently restoring a 1973 Mustang. He also repairs old toy 
trains . 
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Nancy feels fortunate to have grown up in a town and during 
a time when people were more friendly and had good neighbors. 
"This was before school buses in our community...the people 

knew each other, and the same students were together for many 
years in the school...It was a safer time with less traffic 

and confusion. Edward also offered "These days, people like 
to live in the country, but don't like to take the time to get 
there." The Yaeger’s still spend much time at their Plato farm. 
"We made lots of friends back then which have lasted a life 

time," Nancy added. 

George and Marlene (Schultz) Undiener Jr. 

In many conversations, certain names of people came up, 
who added just a little more to this work. George and Marlene 

Undiener took a few moments to give us a few interesting points 
to chronicle. He came from Chicago with his folks George Sr. 
and Theresa in fourth grade. His mother passed away in 1996, 
and his father recently in 1998. They had an 80 acre farm on 
the southeast corner of Rohrsen Road and Route 47. He attende 
classes at the old one room Rohrsen School, taught by Mrs. Miller 
of Elgin. George later attended Plato Schools and graduated 
from high school in 1952. 

He remembers playing basketball and baseball, and acting 
in the junior/senior plays. In junior high, George remember 
that teacher Walter Smith who was also the principal, started 

"field days." Area schools were invited to Plato to participate 
in a baseball tournament as well as track and field events. 

George also recalled that Mr. Smith used a ruler to strike the 
knuckles of students who misbehaved in class. 

There was never much in Plato, he remembers. The granary 
business is gone, behind the Hitzeroth Store. He liked the soda 
fountain at the Homuth Store. 

Unlike his father who was a farmer, George Jr. went into 
industry. He made toasters for a short time at McGraw-Edison, 
and in 1998 retired after 44 years with the Elgin Sweeper 

Company. He traveled all over the country inspecting the firm s 
street sweepers in action. His wife Marlene was employed by 
the Spiess Department Store many years ago in Elgin. 

Today they live in a home where they have been for the 

past 22 years, on Corron Road near Bowes Road. Playing cards 
with the Russell’s and other couples around the area is one 
of their favorite activities. 

Lucas (Luke) and Mary (Hoeger) Harriss 

Our final interview took place in the Harriss home on 
March 18, 1999 on Country Knoll Lane in Elgin. Luke . explains 
that his family came to Plato Center about 1939. His father 
Hosea worked at Progressive Sign Company in Elgin His mother 
Ina, was employed for many years at the Hitzeroth Store and 
was the bookkeeper for the Plato milk plant for twenty years. 
She would work a half day at the milk plant, and then the 

afternoons at the store. 
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When they came to Plato Center, the Harriss' lived in a 
home owned by Charles and Beulah Homuth. It is located across 
t e street from the post office, and was just to the east of 

the first blacksmith shop. (At that time, the blacksmith business 
had moved northwest of the Seyller home, and the Homuth's used 
e building for storage. A loading dock was between the shop 
and the store for their bottled gas business). The home where 
e arriss lived had no indoor plumbing and there was a well 
between, the blacksmith shop and the home. There was an out 
ouse m the back yard. The Harriss' later moved to the 
apartment above the Hitzeroth store. When Luke returned from 
the army where he served in Germany, Ina moved to Beloit, 

isconsin where the family originally came from. She died at 

the age of 77 in 1985. His father passed away at a young age 

many years ago at the age of 50. (They were divorced in 1945) 
His sister Jenylle had graduated in 1944, and moved to Beloit. 

is brother Tommy went into the antique and decorating business 
and later died in a young age in Spain. Today Jenylle and her 

husband have one daughter and live in California 

Luke graduated in 1952, the first year of the consolidation 
of the Burlington and Plato Schools, into the Central High School 
istrict. The first school year under the new district's system 
was the 1951-52 school year. Luke explains there was much 

disagreement going on over the consolidation of the two schools. 

We went a half a year in Plato, and a half a year in Burlington, 
t en they decided to build a new school, which is exactly half 
way between the two old schools," Luke explained. He continued 
to relate that both school districts were so small, that the 

state was preparing to cut off funding to each, unless they 
conso i ated with some other school. The logical solut ion was 
to combine Plato with Burlington, but it came with much bickering 
and argument over how this was to be accomplished. 

Luke remembers that even after the two schools consolidated 
the class sizes were still very low. He thinks that the 1952 

c ass had about. 26 members. Class reunions are small and are 
eld at the Harriss home during the summer. It becomes a backyard 
A special event in 2002 will take place for the school's 
50th class reunion. One graduate stated that the whole class 
looks like they were cut out with the same cookie cutter. "We're 
k 1 ! staadin§ around with our stomachs hanging out," Luke laughed 
r 1 , 6 t ahowing the author pictures of the event... "all sort 
o bald, and what hair we do have is gray." The graduation 
ceremony that year (1952) was held at Burlington. The last half 
of the year, the classes were held at the old Burlington High 
School Gym (now the Central administration center). 

.. Harris ' fook forward to the reunions and they are well- 

attended. Lowell Oranger, and Clancy Reiser are two of the 
classmates that have passed away. Don Roush was also a member 
of the dass and is not pictured in the junior photo in this 
work Leroy Carlson was also a part of the senior class and 
now lives m Oswego. 

Luke also remembered the people in the other group photo 
in this work Some of them did not graduate, and returned to 
their farms. Others went to other high schools after graduating 
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from Plato Grade School. Howard Bergman pictured, in the photo 
was killed a short time later in a motorcycle accident. He is 
Don Bergman's younger brother. Peter Lure who lived on the 
Burlington Blacktop near Route 47, might be the other person 
unidentified in the 1947 grade school photo in this book. Besides 
the death of Bergman, Harris remembers that in sixth grade he 
was the pallbearer at a funeral for Billy Kadow's little brother. 
The lad had drown in the out house, next to Kadow's Tavern. 

The old grade school is now gone, and the high school was 
expanded over the ground where the old grade school was, 
according to Harriss. It was a two room school. In the upstairs 
was an auditorium where music classes were held. Luke had Mrs. 
Shellman for four years in grade school and Mr. Walter Smith 
for grades 5-8. 

Luke remembers Mr. Smith quite well..."Walter was a person 
you could upset very easily. He always had an ulcer and drank 
milk for it. You could pretty easily twist his cord, and get 
him angry. I probably spent a good share of my time, doing just 
exactly that." Smarting off, and taking a nap in class when 
he was bored were two things that Luke often did to annoy the 
teacher. 

Luke played the saxophone in the school band that was lead 
by Joe Kuchera, who also taught civics and did some coaching. 
Other instructors were Betty Jean Anthony, Rosemary Murphy, 
Fred Helton, Fred Herstrum (Ag), and Gerald Brubaker. Other 
school personnel were Dorothy Butts secretary , Ed Gittings 
janitor (lived in the old parsonage), Annette Nelson, Erma 
Whitmore (librarian, English), and Burdette Swanson (Ag). 

Harriss remembers that the school had a very large shop 
class department, and FFA program. "This was a time when some 
students took time off in the spring to work on their farms," 
Luke advised. "It was planting time, and they had to help at 
home. It was a recognized legitimate excuse for not being in 
school." Luke also remembers that the Shellman's (now Hulke's) 
lived in the house next to the schools (High School, grade 
school, then Shellman's). He remembers that two stone benches 
were in front of the school, and Ramm's sundial was just to 
the right in the lawn as one would come out of the seldom used 
front doors. 

As mentioned Luke played the saxophone in the last four 
years of grade school, and through high school. He liked cars 
and girls better, so his music went to the wayside. One student 
John Rinaldo, who lived with and was unofficially adopted by 
Carl and Alice Hitzeroth, went much further with his music. 
John later played in the service with the Glenn Miller Orchestra. 


He also taught music on the west coast, and put together many 
jazz bands composed of students at Eagle Rock near Los Angeles. 
Many of the well-known musicians staged workshops with John's 
students. His groups repeatedly won the high school competition 
at the Monterey Jazz Festival. 

Cars were very important to the students at Plato Center 
High School. "I can't remember when I couldn't drive," Harriss 
told the author," we had cars and could drive at age 15." The 
boys were fairly good mechanics and spent much of their time 
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racing and beefing" their cars up. Mary added, "it was the 

the n oisy muffler." Street hot rods, and muscle cars 
could be readily seen around the area, driven by well-coordinated 
sixteen year olds. 

He remembered that the school proms were pleasant and 
proper, and were held at the Hotel Baker. He liked the soda 
fountain at the Homuth Store which was open until the early 
1950 s. The store was run by Myrl Troutman, who moved from Plato 

t-l man y years to Sycamore. Luke delivered bottled 

8 that 5 h f Homuth s sold. Mary Harriss remembers that Beulah 
actually did all the heavy work around the store and haggling 

^ , CUSt ° merS ’ and " Charles ” as she called him, did all 

the thinking. Homuth was a Mormon minister, and an inventor 
or a gas valve for his propane business. 

Luke also worked at the Plato Garage, or at the Hitzeroth 

^° re T ' u He t , ended the furnaces for George Muirhead, Voltz, and 

the Johnson s. He loaded bales of hay for Leroy Nelson during 

the summer. At the garage, he worked for George Bagg or Mr 
Gellerman. He hauled feed for Carl Hitzeroth. Luke says that 
ne has had jobs since he was ten years old. 

When asked about barber Andy Grossen, Luke mentioned.. 
Ihe only thing I remember about him was when the United States 
got bombed at Pearl Harbor by the Japanese on December 7, 1941. 

Andy came running out of his house which was across the street 

irom ours. He came roaring out of his barber shop, shouting 

t at we^ were at war, and was hollering about the attack in the 
S L r 6 6 t • 


rp*„r n J? a 7 and . Luke were married in 1955, a month after he 
t .., e . d f rom hls volunteer duty in the army. They had met on 
a blind date at a basketball game, set up by Wes and Joyce 

of 3 Joyce 61 " Roswold - Mary is from Elgin and was a good friend 

After high school Lucas graduated from Elgin Community 

College and went onto finish bachelor and master degree's at 
Northwestern. He worked for Cook Electronics, and for various 

°, ther firms, including the DuKane Corporation in St. Charles 

where he was the chief financial officer for 25 years. He worked 

- 7 Wlth r the J Stone Fam ily who still operate the company, 

including its founder J. McWilliams Stone. 

,J° day L , Uke and hiS W±fe are sti11 very active. He has been 
on the board of Delnor Hospital in St. Charles for 25 years 

He also continues to serve on the board for the Jane Shover 

aster Seals Foundation and has been the past board president, 

ihe Harriss own some farms near Stockton. Luke also does some 
consulting work for a California firm. 

Mary has kept herself busy over the years. She and her 
mother ran Carousel Hair Fashions on Dundee Avenue in Elgin 

Toqn W ' aS 1 ? Cated acro f s from Larsen Middle School in the late 

Tnd° M oaaj earl 7 M 1960 S ' They have tWO adopted children (infants) 
Jodi 0966) and Matthew (1969). Jodi is married to a high school 

coach They are expecting their third child. She also teaches 
special education. Matthew is a truck driver and lives in 

arpentersville. Mary is a deaconess in the Episcopal Church 
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and has worked on various projects like the church newsletter, 
the P.A.D.S. shelter, and has served as a mentor for others 
going through the deacon program. 

The interview brought back many memories for Luke and Mary. 
They remember that Ed Seyller's blacksmith shop is gone. The 
grain elevators run by Don Christensen have closed. The land 
is now used for Schrieber's Disposal Service. Most of the old 
garages that Carl Hitzeroth used to store feed, coal, and grain 
along the railroad tracks are in bad shape. One of them contains 
an old 1968 car engine, that Luke placed there. Last he checked 
it was still there. The old Burnidge Store was used for storage, 
and was full of bees. The front part had a small office. Years 
later Surge Milking Machines rented the store. Alice Hitzeroth's 
sister Nora married someone from the Babson Company that owned 
the Surge firm. Luke remembered that the Plato Milk Company 

was run by "Shorty" Voltz, Leroy Nelson, Mr. Haines, and his 

mother Ina was the bookkeeper. Lyle Haines bought the Loechner 
home which was east of the barber shop. Paul Loechner and his 

family then built a home on Muirhead Road near the Merritt s 
property. The Muirhead's, Johnson's and Don Hennig also owned 
homes along Russell Road across from the school. 

Looking back at his classmates, Luke stated, "they are 
all a good group of successful hard working people. The key 

to life is to find something that you like doing, and do it 
well." Lucas Harriss has certainly been a success story having 
achieved a bright future in the world of accounting and finance. 
His family came out of the Depression with nothing. He continues 
to spend his retirement in the service of helping other people 
as a member of several boards of local institutions... 

Chapter Notes 

Charles Homuth was a distributor for propane gas in the area. 
He did not fill the tanks. Full tanks were picked someplace 
around Mannheim Road west of Chicago, according to Lucas Harriss. 

It was mentioned that one of the things that Harriss did to 
annoy his school teachers was to go to sleep in class. This 
occurred especially when he was bored. Judging from the business 
successes that Luke has had in his life. . .apparently he did 
not miss anything important.... 


Many of the errors in this book will probably be spelling ones. 
The Plato Peptimist School Newspaper often had the names of 
the students spelled incorrectly. Often times Harriss was spelled 
with only one "s". 
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Storm Damage April 22-23 1999 


Just before midnight on the evening of April 22nd, North 
,, ® to area residents heard what they thought was a tornado. 

It was that roaring freight train-like noise, characteristic 
funnel clouds, Sue and Rick Ekstrom told the Courier-News. 
By the morning s light they and their neighbors could see the 
damage that the storm had caused. 

At the Ekstrom Farm on Plank Road east of Route 47 two 
barns were smashed, and numerous bits of siding was ripped’from 
their home. The family’s pet goat, Billie was found and rescued 
from under a pile of structure debris. West of the farm, a 
willow tree which measured four feet in diameter was ripped 

° f th e ground. A silo and light pole were taken down'-by- 
the wind. Playground equipment was also heavily damaged and 

School) 6 ^ ab ° Ut at St ' PetSr ' S Lutheran Church (Little Saints 

Weather officials stated that there was plenty of damage 
southeast of Hampshire, but no tornadoes had been reported. 
The storm which dumped 1.75 inches of ram on Elgin that night 
also damaged an executive style home in South Barrington. 

Lightning struck the house, and started a fire. Experts say 

that conditions were not suitable for a tornado to form. 

Nevertheless, a downburst" directing aloft winds toward the 

ground, may have caused all the damage. Based on the available 

information, the winds were estimated to be between 70 and 80 

miles an hour when the storm hit the area. 

Whether or not, it was a tornado or just some type of wind 
storm, the technical jargon was not as important as the expensive 
damage caused by whatever hit the area. In the past similar 
incidents have occurred around Plato, and few funnel clouds 
wereeverseen. 

The clean-up continued into the weekend. The Courier-News 
story was written by Dennis Robaugh, and Paul Harth. 


Lightning also damaged some electrical equipment at a Pingree 
Grove factory. 
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Conclusion 


The pages of this should ^serve as 

Center and the vicinity o motives to learning most 

their entire lifetime devoting themselves t ^ ki ngto several 

everything about the area s pas . , details any author 

PeOP i e k ei? OU to ^t TsTorte^ information from each.’ People also 

remember facts differently, , and . ^^^^Lm^^t'^an ’also 
there are many residents with the same last na “® S ^ farm in 

also end in "nn" while others have only one n ) that 

In the limited time devoted to this worK, ir r the 

some important places, names and eve J ts w «e * most active, 

“« °V« rlT i. n t"« , t P .d r “'Tomehmes^ust studied upon with 
IIZZV- oV’tiV"'formation also became the ^ect^^his 
book. Others who were disinterested, u ni someone mentioned 

may have been skipped by this chronic . ’"^“Ij^^TownshiP are 

them »y name Nevertheless al people^o^ Plato^ ^ 

prple'.issed Ihe first time* could be recognised, recorded or 

dealt Tre t ^nrpo“s 0 e re of eP th h is at »o" th w e a r s "to" 'piece together the past 
that has been documented in =hver^l^d if^erent ^sources ^over^ J 

years, and bring it al up o • where something old 

local history is being able see and touch it,..all the 

better Through numerous m.e>etings P « sona:1 saa ^VhrTug’h the 

in-?>£’ •r 

recollections of the contribute) narallel to this project 

Persons wanting “ore inf,Ration, paralle y o^ ^ ^ p J va s 

should also consult June i J contains material about the 

written a few years ea indeed difficult writing 

northern part of the township. Plato Center. Hopefully, 

about an area as large and sa d to not have included their 

no one was missed. It wou contrary to what has been 

input and story in this wo • , t the organizational 

discussed before in the community and at the^ about 

meeting, this is the only 1S ory , author were abandoned 

soLci::- .r\. £ - ^ 

^rH^ld^^ " XurX.Xakin/ sur’e char our 

proud heritage will not be forgotten.... jrg 
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r, . And Finally . . . 

Doing a research book on a siihiprt • , 

class. Only, much more time is put i’„t„ llke . takin S a college 
than reading one. I can recall ^,, 1 , A. writin 8 a large book 
for college credit, and earning just^ few 8 ° n ^. of my studies 

amount of research and effort *L f credlt s for it. The 

fortitude that went into writing the Z * XCe u eded the time and 
a class. I felt that the instructor d t d ^ if . 1 had tak ^ 
that not only was a well-researched d n0t appreciate the fact 
would be around for years f or document created, but it 

he was not too interested in my work about% ! arn . 1 f . rom - Perhaps, 
The object of taking a class ^out Radioville, Indiana? 

it, just as the author learned much about th™ aomethin 8 from 
by writing this book. I ma de ° tbe Plat o community 

information, preserved dates collect- d friend s, gathered 

to publish many vintage pictures k 6 ° k ^ ore » and was able 
end of the study, I became critics! " h^ the T ° Ward the 

should only be construed a- mv r ab ° Ut SOme P° ints > and those 

thS V jhT intS ° f ° therS men ti°ned inThisVrk" necessari1 ^ 

generations , T # f.w - d for future 

unearthed that had long been 'for/nt? 1116 ' 1 ' S ° me details were 
be remembered by the inhabitant- 8 ° tten ’ or which would only 
the old generations fading along W “ h 

Of places, times, and events Tho th lt ’ minute details 

confusing and frustrating. They wrot^ iT** S ^ be J ' USt as 
and future knew or would have kn f, 1 ke everyone present 

Place was that was being talked «!'r ZZ P6 ° ple ’ ° r where the 

for granted that people tn the f t ^ probabl f took things 

everything, or maybe had no regard for /I “°Tl d al " ayS knOU 

about the past. The demise nf 8 , folks like us who cared 

Place and all the minor details Thaf 60 ^!, 6 ’ Where thin § s took 
been lost in many cases. P make a good story have 

Our attempt to recapture this nan- u • 

people to write down their "Plato rl Z 1Story W3S t0 en § a 8 a 

we would have something documented ev Memories." This way 

Unfortunately, events are snmat-• 60 Xt Was not accurate. 

After the reader has taken in all^f remembared differently, 
followed the advice of historian—T ■ a blS in T° rma tion, and has 
read mnps about tWarea T^ ‘ rat 

assumption about a certain place or matter. ^ their beSt 

North Plato? I^^pringbroo^Cre'ek’ W d 3S - Center first ca Hed 

of yet another existing small Up \ or is it the name 

geographical point on old postal mansV W3S USed 33 a 

pickle factory in North Plato? u P , Where exactly was the 
to Plato Center, or builtthere? Wh t -t Burnid 8 e Store moved 
New Plato, Plato Corners or Sali'n/^Wh ha PPened to places like 
stagecoach inns, and why ’were they nor happened to the first 

today? These and many other question s f ° r US t0 enjoy 

and remain unanswered. We have s su ^aced in this work, 

future historians to ponder. Now wni d 3 , ! eW keys here for 
and this guide, .readers are’ invited 1 ma P °f the area 

xnto Plato’s past. I hope this book has been hlTJul 
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Chapter Notes continued 


Edward Zaeger's determination to keep his band "The Silver Tones" 
together, resulted in it becoming a family affair. He could 
count on his wife and daughter Valerie to make the dates. Nancy 
had learned music from her mother, so when she saw what the 
base player did, she told her husband, well, I can do that. 
He promptly went out and bought her a bass. She then had a short 
time to learn all the songs. The Yaeger's especially remember 
playing those touching trust fund concerts at the nursing homes. 
The union paid for these events. Residents who appeared to be 
disoriented, or not interested in anything else, could readily 
be seen tapping their feet and singing those old tunes. Music 
is the universal language, and the Yaeger's demonstrated that 
it is indeed a blessed thing to be able to share one s time 
and skills for the joy of others... Valerie is also interested in 
in holding twice a year craft shows at the town hall (5/99;... 

Lillian Merritt Marshall identified "Red" Fahlbusch as Carroll 
Fahlbusch who had a farm in Bowes Station. 

In the early years of the "Silver Tones," Lillian mentioned 
that Fred Merritt her brother, and Ralph Marshall were part 
of the band, along with Edward Yaeger. 

Lillian Merritt Marshall does not appear to be related to Ralph 
and Dale Marshall, or the branch of the Stowe11/Stringer Family 
from Elgin Township, that also contained Marshall's. 

Lillian's father's (Howard) sisters were Edna Huskey, Alida 
Follman, and Hazel Anderson. 

Del Pease's wife is Velma. The people mentioned in the text 
(Lillian Marshall) played cards often and had their own New 
Year's Eve Parties. 


For many years the Ben Dopke Farm on Russell Road did not have 
electricity. There were several area farms that still operated 
the old fashioned way, even after service had come to the area. 

George and Albert Busche, and Frank Zirk were amateur baseball 
players. Frank played for the Elgin Old-Timers, and was the 
daughter of Patricia Miller of Burlington. 

Author's quote at a time of f rustration. . . An historian has a 
lonely lif e .. because he or she is busy chronicling the past 
while everyone else is enjoying the present. People will then 
get their hands on one's work, and be very critical about it, 
but want a copy of it anyway. It's much easier to buy a book 
about something than write one.. 

Note: this work was written on a volunteer basis, and none of 

its selling price became profit. Checks were deposited in the 
Burlington Bank by Plato Township Clerk Raymond Russell, who 
also volunteered to assist on this project. Money collected 
paid an Elgin printer for producing this book. 
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